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Chronicle of Events 


July — December 1934 




CBRONKU OF EVENTS 


JULY 1934. 

lit Otmdhi and the SoaialiiU M. Otodhi attended a confordikoo of the Oongreea 
SoeUlisU of Gujerat in the Hariian Aehram, Sabarmathi. H. Gandhi laid that 
he weleomed the formation of a Soeialtat Party within the Gonfcreu white ohieetiiig 
to its programme. He said that if a class straggle implicated fiolenoe it was 
certainly against the present creed of the Oongreas but if the Congress Socialists 
aecepted non*?ioleDce he had no objoctioa to Oongressmen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that bis agreement to a certain extent with the idea 
of dif eating vested interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the Socialists to organise tho masses and added that the Mciatists’ 
programme shonld be edneative. 

2ad. Sir E, Oidney'a advice to Anglo-Indians '.—Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled finropean Association at Doveton College, 
Madras Sir Henry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and danghters 
of India which was their home. He exhorted them to cnltivate friendly neling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present snperiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that beeauso they had descended from tho British they occupied a favoured 
position. He advised them to give up this idea and live on frienoly terms with 
Indians. 


4th. iff. Bhulabhai IksaVs election tour} in the South s— Mr. Bhnlabbai Dosai, 
General Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Board, inrrived In Madras on a^pro- 
paganda tour of the Sooth in connection with the coming election to the Assem- 
bly. He conferred with the Congress workers in. the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. He addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when he urged the necesiity for unity. 
Mr. C. Baiagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress. The same night Mr. Bbnlabhai left for 
Trichinopoly where he opened the Swadeshi Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public rocoting. He returnecUio Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. Mo returned to Madras on 8th July. He met the mem- 
bers of the Selection Committee and tho members of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting in the evening at the High Court Beach when be appealed to the 
electorate to vote only for tho Congressmen. Mr. Desai addressed a largely attended 
students’ mooting at the Qokhale Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

6th. Sanataniet clash with Reformers A clash between Sanatanlsts and Re- 
formers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmere. which was addressed by Gandhiji. 
Sanatanists, including Pandit Lalnau, staged a black-flag demonstration wbi^ 
led to a clash with the Reformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
cident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
be would have to do penance on acconnt of this use of violence. 

Communal . Reservation in the Services A Home Department resolution 
announced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities. The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to bo made as at present solely on merit. The rnles{appUed to the I. O. B. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2) and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to services in Burma. All railwaylservices were also 
included. 

4 
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7tli. Mahatma Oandhi^B Fa$t :~Mabatmft Qtndbi commeDced one week^a fait at 
6 A. If. after pravera at Wardha Aabram. After taking milk and fruit Juice 
io the moroiog. Mahatma Gandhi announced commencement of the fast which 
he bad reaolrra to undertake aa penance for the acta of Tiolence committed on 
the Sanatantata at Ajmer. The fast would last aeven!days and'terminate at 6 in the 
morning of August 14 next. Before commencing the fast Mahatmaji attended the 
•morning prayers when ho explained to the Ashramitca the circumstances which 
led to bis decision to fast and exhorted them to deroto the whole week to greater 
self-introspeetioo and self-purification. Ho felt that the prayers of everyone 
would help him thrangh the fast. 

9th. Indutiriea Conference at Simla The sixth Industrifs Conference opened at 
Simla under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyco. Ministers and Directors of 
Indnatries from the provinces and a few Indian States were present besides ex- 
pertSb The proceedings were not open to the Press. The main object of the Con- 
ference was to discuss the scheme of various Provincial Governments for the deve- 
lopment of the handloom and weaving industry for which the Government of 
India bad set apart Ks. 5 lakhs annual!^ for five vears and schemes for research 
in sericultural industry for which Rs. 1 lakh had been sot apart annually for five 
years. 

13th. Oandhiji^e Advice to Stiident Community Bernice to Hnrijans be your 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contempt, they are your brothers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as possible. The poison of untouchability, handed 
down from generations, is eating into the vitals of the Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good. The Hindu and his Dharraa are deteriorating. Check the 
forces of disiutegration and work for Hindu solidarity. If the Harijan dies, the 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes.’’—- Thus said Mahatmaji addressing the Lahore 
students on their duty at a crowded meeting where ho was prosented with purses 
and addresses by them. Continuing he said ‘*If the^^want to know God. they 
must learn to sacrifice. To serve the lowiy is to servo God. The ultimate goal of 
education Is not merely passing examinations, but service to the poor and the 
downtrodden which alone lead to salvation.” Concluding. Mahatmaji exhorted the 
students to use swadeshi goods and never to deceive them by using foreign cloth. 

14th. 8m, Amrit Kour^e resolve to fast unto Death: — Sm. Amrit Kour, wife of 
Jamait Singh took grim resolve to fast unto death if Bombay women and men did 
not respond suiTiciciitly to her appeals for clothes for the women in Assam who 
bad sunered much. Sho explained that more than 20,000 women of Assam were 
going about practically naked and that the sufTcriugs of Assam wore greater than 
those of Bihar. 

ISth. Government and Congress Funds Replying to a question of Mr. G. P. Singh 
regarding the funds and property of the Congress seised by the Government 
and the question of their return, Sir Harry Haig sUted in the Assembly that 
no action was contemplated in respect ot funds and movable properties forfeited 
to the Governroeut. Immpvabie property taken possession of under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will be returned when the 
notification under Section 17rA of the Act ceases to be in force. 

16tb. Flood havoc in North HiAar Incessant rains resulted in the rising of the 
rivers in North Bihar. The countryside and several important roads io the 
districts of MuzafiTarpur, pbamparan, Chapra and Dharbbanga were submerged. 
The recent earthquake, it was stated, had changed the course of many of the 
rivers, contributing to the seriousness of the floods. The flood level in Motihari 
was stated to be higher than the highest level ever recorded there. Vigorous steps 
were being token by oflloials and the Bihar Central Belief Oomimtteo to deal 
with the situation. 

nik Anagatiom of Midnaporo Officials' misconduct refuted Sir Harry Haig, 
the Home Memoer, placed on the table of the Assembly a statement on the 
enquiries made by local authorities into the aliegationo agaioat the conduct of 
troops and civil offlcialt in Midnapore. The atotemeot denied the allegation that 
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teiohers and BindontB wore compelled to appear af^aioat their will to street troop* 
and in no caao bad any teacher bef^n deprived of hie fi:rant-ln-aid on account ol 
hia abacnce from such fcHtivitice. The allegation that Congresamen were flogged 
and the nicmbcra of their families roughly bandied if they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22ad. Tributes to the late Mr, Sen Oupia Glowing tributea to the memory of 
late Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta were paid bv Congress loaders at a mammoth public 
meeting hold at Madras in coniicction with hia death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswarn Ban Panlulu presided. Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai referred to the ser* 
vices rendered to the country and the sacriflees fmado bv Mr. Son Qopta and 
apixsaled to thoH(f present to emulate his example. **It work is “done in that 
spirit'', Mr. Dsasi concluded, “the world will aoon see a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves". 

Mahatmaji on the iinplicalions of the ffarijan Movement :^Spfaking at a 
public meeting <at Cawnporo, Mahatmaji referred to the implications of the 
Harijan movement. It is limited to tho removal of the feeling Of superiority and 
inferiority, ho said, and has nothing to do with inter-dining and inter-marriage. 
They arc matters of individual choice. Tho movoment olaima for Harijans the 
same social, civict and religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Regar- 
ding tho question of tomplo-cntry, Qandhni added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with tho full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim Unity Board on Communal unity Tho election manifeeto of the 
All-India Munliin Unity Board issued to the Press erapbaLiXod the existence of 
complete unity between the various communities in India as the condition prece- 
dent to the attninmeiit of freedom for tho country and enumerated the efTorts 
made bv it to bring alioiit harmony of views among Indians on political qitea- 
tions. The Board said the manifesto shall continue its efforts in this direction 
with a view to ultimately securing for India the right of niaklng her own 
constitution. The manifesto enjoined on all members of the Board (1) to stand 
by the Communal Award in the absence of any other coostitnilotial scheme 
acceptable to all the communities concerned ; (2) to endeavour to achieve poli- 
tical and economic freedom for the country ; (3) to introduce or support such 
legislation as wilt create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land- 
lords and tenants and relieve unemployment xnd, (4) to protect Ishunic 
Hharist from legislative inroads and oppose such measures as might interfere with 
it and consult Ulemas on religious matters arising in legisiatnros and act accordin- 
gly. As regards tho White Paper tho manifesto said that the Board was at one 
withother political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unseceptable to Muslims. The 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast their votes in 
favour of Board's oominccs. 

23rd. Ban on Communist Associations Thu Government of India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Party of India, its committees and branches 
to be unlawful associations within the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1U08. The reason for the ban was stated to be that the 
association and its branches bad for their object interference with the adminis- 
tration of law and constituted a danger to public pcaccl 

Mrs, Amrit Kuar's fast for Suffering Assam Sisters Srimati Amrit Knar 
wife of Sardar Jamiat tiingb started fast unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she called tho indifference of India towards ihouiandt of flood- 
sufferers in Assam. She broke fast on the next moroiog on the request fof Mr. 
K. F. Nariman and Mr. Abid Ally, who assured her that the Congress Worlring 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress. 

24th. Madras Congress Socialist Group At a meeting of tho Madras Congress 
Socialist. Group it was resolved that tho association should consist of Socislists 
who were Congress mom bora of the city of Msdrss sod that the group should set 
as an affiliating institution for Socialist Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madni prmdeoqr* Hie obleet of the groop was stated to be the eoDfersioo of 
the OoDgnao loetitiiiloii m the presidency to tte Boeialistie prommne. The 
group sesmt that political indcpkidenee of India is indispensable in order to 
aehiefe BodUisn and therefore will co-operate with the Congress in lU f^t lor 
national Iceedoin and will be snbjeot to general Oongreas discipline lor that 
pnrpoee. 

28lk Fmdii MalaviM and ¥r. Amy reiign :-Pandit Midafiya and Mr. Aney 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned from that Boara. The reason lor 
taking sn^ a step was the.doeision of the Board notito change its original doeisioo 
Ofcr the resolattM passed by the Congress Working Committee on the qaestlon of 
the Oommvn^ Award. Pandit Malatiya insisted that the Award shonid be 
definitely r^ted and was not prepared lor a compromise over the matter which, 
according to him, Inrolted a ?ital principle. Moulana Abnl Kalam Azid was 
eleoted iresideot of the Parliamentary Board. The Board then adopted the eleetion 
manifesto after which Gandhi}! made a moving speeeh|in support of the manifesto. 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the ]>gislative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensnlcig elections. The Congress candidates, 
said the manilesto, will not only fight for the rejection of the White Paper and 
lor the acceptance of the Constitnent Assembly, bnt also for the repeal of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with the help of the elected members’ votes 
to meet the Congress non-violent non-cooperation movement. *'lt will also be 
their duty,” contlnned the manifesto, *’to demand an impartial serntiny of the 
methods adopted by the Bengal Government to meet terrorism, and to take 
measures to ipve effect to public opinion in regard to them.” 

3 1st Inauguration of the Indian Academy of Science The Indian Academy of 
Science was inaugurated by Sir Mirsa Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, at Bangalore. 
There was a large and representative gathering including scientists from ail parts 
of India. Sir Mim Ismail, in the course of nis speech, said that India’s new 
position in international scio'ioe demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with the functions of representing Indian scientific opinion 
as a whole, of ssf^uarding the position of research and of offering reliable 
guidance in scientific matters. 

Aney^Malaviya Formed a New Party Pandit MoJaviya and Mr. Aney 
formed a new party under the name of the Nationalist Party, which differed 
from the Congress, marnly in this that, while the Congress Party would concentrate 
the attention of voters on the rejection of the White Paper, the Nationalist 
Party would direct its attack both on White Paper and the Communal Award. 


AUGUST 1934. 


filh. Assemhly passes the Detenus Bill : — The Legislative Abscmbly passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amcodiutiit Rill by 54 votes to 34. Mr. Rhogatram Puri, 
recording i* protest against the Bill, contended that terrorism was but a passing 
phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life and so such legislation should 
not be given a permanent lease of life. Mr. B. Das attributed terrorism to acute 
unemployment. Dewan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, on behalf of the 
Indeimodents, said that his party would vote against the measure as Government 
was not prepared to limit the life of the Bill to three years. The Home Member, 
replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Government to make powers 
permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily remain on the statute 
book for ever. 8o long as there was terrorist danger, this valuable weapon would 
bo available for use and it could be repealed when terrorism was brought 
under control. 

7tb. Mahatmaffe Fast :^Gandhiii oommenoed his seven days’ fast at 6 a.m. at 
the Batyagraha Ashram at Wardha. Addressing a few Asbramites who had 
gathered round him, Gaudhiji said that the removal of untouchability was 
impossible without sell-introspeetioa and self-purification. Mahatmaji said that 
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tiM AH-Iadia to«r htd been n Hniin mnd be wee oonieioiit thni he wee wcnk. 
He edded that the feet would be trying and aakod Ihoeo aeienbled to praj to 
God to nant him strength to get through the ordeal. Doctors tried to persnsde 
GandhQl to postpone the fast for a week so that his general eonditm might 
improfe bnt»'Gandhi]i said the decision was irrorooable. 

am ta no harry to find mvtelf in prison'* In an interfiew to presMnen, 
after the termination of his Harijan tour and his self-imposed restrietlon, 
Gandhiii stated that be was in no burry to find himself behind prison bars. 

the contrary”, ho said, ”1 shall try to a?oid it to the best of my ability.” 
He proDOsed to dcTOte himself to the continuation of the Hariian work and the 
rest 01 the eonstruclife programme of the Oongress. He added that freedom 
through non-?iolent means could bo achicred only if the workers devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

8lk. Malasiya^Aney Campaign against the Communal Award Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Aney, in the course of a statemeot regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of the grave national importance of the 

S uestion of the country’s attitude towards the Ck>mmuDal Award they had 
eoided to secure a hearing for what they believed to be the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a certain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would be open to all Indians regardless of caste or creed and the party would 
work on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an ^reed solution of the communal problem. The party did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

Congress Election Campaign :>~Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gatbccing at ”Qandhi Vanam”, 
Madras and appealed to the people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to the Assembly. Mrs. Eukmani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who presided, eapresecd the hope that tne voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. B. Mtyamnrthi 
said that he stood before them as a candidate chosen by the Congress and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Congress. 

9th. Sanatanists* Election Manifesto :^Thc All-India Banatanist Election Board 
issued its election manifesto. The Baiiatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the securing of statutory guarantees, of n n- interference by the State 
in the religious and socio-religious beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or cornmnuistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Pact. 

Walhout in Burma Council The Governor of Burma refused sanotioo 
to the motion of ’‘oo-confidcnce” against the President of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council. The Governor, in his message to the Counoil. said that U was 
inadvisable to remove the President, Sir Oscar de Glanville, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Saw brought a motion that the business of the House be 
adjourned to enable members to discuss outside the situation ariaiug out of the 
Goveruor’s deeisioo. The President ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven walked out at a protest agsinat the ruling. Dis- 
orderly seeues were wituesaed on the next dsy when the Oonuell wss disenasiDg 
s Don-official resolution. U. Bsw stood op in the middle of the diseossioD snd 
wsoted to resd a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt the 
proceediugs. But U. Bsw resd the letter which called upon the President to 
resiftn. Bome European snd Indian members sad the official bloc firotested 
against this while the Burmese members banged the tables snd shontra. Tbs 
Pfssident asked the interrupters to go out snd they were followed by other 
Burmese members sAso excepting nine. 

lllk^ Bmgal Hindus and the Communal Award At a pnblie meeliog held at 
the Alb^ Hall, Cslentts, under the enspicee of the Bengal Froviucisl Hindu 
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Sftbht tho retolalion of tbe Ooo/^reM Workiog Oommittee on the CominiiDAl 
Award was diiicusAcd. The meeting adopted a reHolution deploring the decisiou 
ot tbe CoogrcBS Working Committee and tbeCongresss Parlimentary Board in rela- 
tion to tbe Award and reiterating its opposition to the same as anti-national, 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, tbe meeting expressed its appreciation of tbe 
bold stand taken by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. S. Aney in the matter of Con- 
gress Working Committee’s decision on the Communal Award. 

ISkb. Nationalist Party Conference The Conference convened by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a new party to bo known as the Nation- 
alist Party to fight the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
election rnot in Calcutta under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the 
Ram Mohan Library Hail. In bis welcome address, Acharya P. 0. R^, Presi- 
dent of the Reception Conimittee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference 
would be a party within tho sheltering bosom of Indian National Cmgress. In 
his presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate electorate 
and emphasised the objection to tbe Communal Award. Replying to a question 
from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party witnin the 
Congress, the President said that it was a difficult question to answer. If need 
be his party would work outside tho Congress and might include in it men who 
did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Parly, which was identical with 
ihe object of the Cougress. 

2 Ilk. Mettur Prdeet Inauguration :^Thc Oauveri-Mottur Irrigation project was in- 
angurated by His Ezcelicncy Bir George Stanley. The scheme consists of a dam 
which is the largest in the world and which forms a reservoir to store tho flood 
waters of the Oauveri and supply water to the della as and when nceeaaary. 
The reaervoir, beaidos bencfitting tho ryots of the Tanjore diatrict by ensuring 
a steady supply of water proviacs for the irrigation of a new area of 301,000 acres 
in tho Tanjore diatrict The function commenced with the Chief Engineer's 
statemeut giving the history and particulars of tbe work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Conference The Madras District Political Confer- 
ence which met at the ^'Oongress Mandap", Royapettah in the city, under the 
proBtdcutabip of Mr. T. S. Avanasilingam Chettier of Coimbatore, passed a num- 
ber of resolutions. Mr. 6. Batyamurthi moved a resolution which welcomed tbe 
decisions of the A. I. 0. C. and Working Committee passed st Pains, Wardhs, 
Bombay and Beuarca and called upon all Congressmen in the city of Madras to 
do sll in ihdr power to give efiTuct to them. The resolution wss pawed unani- 
mously. Mr. N, ti. Varsdachari's resolution appealing to tho citiaeni of Madras 
to support tho Cougress in all its endeavours in the national cause and to rote 
for (he Congress esudidates in the ensuing elections was also passed. Mr. C. 
Rajagopalsclisriar then moved a resolution appealing to all Congreaameo in the 
city and mofuasil to make a strenuous and united endeavour to secure the 
unqualified support of tho electorate and ihe successful return of the Congress 
candidates in the Province. Then, resolutions condemning the Ottawa Agreement, 
pleading for support to Swadeshi sod urging that khadi should receive unquali- 
fied preference were also passed. 

23rd. Ooscmmsnt oppose TempU^Entry BUI :->In the Assembly Mr. C. 8. Rauga 
Aiyar moved that his Temple-entry Bill be referred to a select committee asd, 
in doing so, condemned the Congress and Congressmen and said that they bad 
betrayed the cause of the Harijsni. The Bill was vehemehtly opposed by tbe 
Raja of Kolleogode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious and deserving 
of summary reieetion. He quoted copious extracts from opioloos receiTed on 
the Bill from varioos Provincial Governments to support his eoutentlon.. Sir 
Mahomed Yakub, while expressing heartfelt sympathy with the objeet df the 
Bill, opiM)sed it on the ground that tbe Assembly consisting of members of 
vartons raigions ahonld not pass legislation on rel^oua matters. Baia Bahadur 
Kri^namaehariar oontrlbutsd his own quota of argumeuta on beoall of the 
Sanataniais. Sir Henry Oratk, explaining the attitade of the Government in 

E rd to the Bill, aaid thet the Government oppos^ the Bill on a matter of 
elple and on the groond that the measure was impraotleable and Uksly to 
to serious disturhanoe. The Bill« if enforced, would menu a aertons invaaiOD 
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of pritate lUitL TiMkt ww the opinio* of eafonl PtOTij^ GovenmeiiU. 
Hr. ‘^ 117 . m eooeliuion, wl*iMd nformete to employ meth^e of ^nukw 
ftttd QOI to foroe upon iho country no iriitniing nieMur& Sir N. g. Sitcnr, 
the Lew Member. a^Ied to Mr. lUnge Aiyor to withdrew hie Bill, ee in 
mnttm of aocUl reform the minority ■hould try to poovioM and ewrert m 
mejority to their riowe. Mr. Benge Aiyer withdrew hie motion in riew of the 
oppoiition to tbe BUI. 

Social Scform Confirenec at Triehif :^The Firit J^oail Nadu Social 
Bclorm Oonrarence was held at Tri^iQopoly» Dr. P. Va^arajulu Naidu 
preeidhig. Mr. N. Sankaran, Chairman of the Reception Oommitteei In welcom- 
ing the delegatee, pleaded for oompnlaory elementary edueatioiiy widow rc-mar- 
riage and temperance. The Preaident, in nil addrese, pleaded for equal ni^ta 
to men and women in mattora of education, right to proi^rty a^ower rignts. 
Untouehability. he aaid, ahouid be made a criminal ofTence. The ^oferenM 
paaaed a number of reaolutiona demanding equal righta for membera of all 
oommunitiea in public choultriea« atreeta, tanka, plaoea of worahip* lemarriai^ 
of widowa and demanding the oaten aion of the Brothela Aot to the whole 
of India; 


2Sth. Demand for the release of Mr, Sarat Bose Unequivocal condemnation of 
the' prineipie of detention without trial waa expreaaed at a crowdra public meet- 
ing at Galeuita* Alter protecting againat the continued incarceration of Mr. Barat 
Bobo without cauae and without trial, the meeting demanded hie nuoonditional 
and immediate release or hia trial. Kumar Shiva Shekarmbwar wy, cx- 
Miniater, Bengal Government, presided. This demand for the release of Mr. oar^ 
Bose waa followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
expreaaed its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28th. Bgual Statue for Indian Officers in the Army During the discuaalon on 
the Army Bill in the Assembly, Sir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment that 
“the atatua and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall be the 
same as that of British Officers in the Indian Army in units sod formations. 
The Government contended that the motion was not in order since the ameod- 
meot in question sought to amend the British Army Act, an Act of Parliament 
and that under Section 65 of the Government of India Act the Indian Lt^isla- 
tare could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by the Parliament. The President overruled the Government a objec- 
tion and held that the amoudmont waa in order. He held that according to 
Section 05 of the Government of India A«t the Indian Legislature had power to 
make laws for the Officers etc., in His Majesty Indian Forces, the exprMsion 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British officers serving m the Army 
in India. The Pfcsident also held that the Bill before the House created a new 
class of officers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and therefore the 
House had per se jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of officers. 

29th. H, E, the Viceroy^e address to the Central Legislature H, E. tho 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central legislature.^ After surveying 
the work done during tho past year and the economic and political 
condition of the country at the present time, tho Viceroy urged friendly co- 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themtelves to the solution of the various problems before the country. His 
Excelleocy then referred to tho celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accesaion to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasion^ in a 
roost fitting manner. Regarding the reforms scheme, His Excellency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast informstion as to wha^ recommeodatious 
Uie report of the Select Committee was likely to contain. The general impre- 
ssion, His Excellency added, sphered during his short stay In England wa. 
fall of goodwill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their politi^ advance. His Excellency aasured the members of the I^islatnre 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no time would M lost in 
carrying into effect the intentions of Parliament as exprMsed in the Act. The 
Viceroy, in conclosioo, stressed on the need lor Indo-British oo-operstion. 
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Navy BiU Pagsed r^Hie Lc^iUtire Asaembly pasted the lodian Nary (Disci- 
pline) w11« Colooei Liiaiby« moving lor consideration ol the Bill, said that the 
eflbct of the Bill would be indirectly to increase the status and efficiency of the 
■OTfioe. .As Mttds fndianisatiooy m said# that recmltmcnt would be cegnhited 
in Hw ^iopifSii of one Indka to two Smih officers* 

Likmrah etmdemn White rapsr Dhe Donneil of the National liheial 
Fbderatioo il India met at the *^lmd»** offiee, in Alkhabad, nnder the 
Dfesideotahip of Mr. J. N. Bsen. The Cloaaeil passed a tasohiBoii reqoestifig 
&e PMsidsnt sad the (leneral Secretaries to publish tracts with a view to 
iodneoes the elee|oiate of the Legislative Assembly on the most important iMiblic 
Issoes before the dectorate. The conncll laid special emphasis on the lesoln* 
tiotts passed at the session of the lAbeval Fhderatlon at OUentla In April 19^. 
eipiessing disappointment at Che White Paper. Beeoiniions were also *adopted 
r^UJtlng against the reeert lefMation passed by the Banaibar Legwla- 
tlve Connell wtudi deprived the Iidiao oommnnity of esisth» rights and 
adversely affimted Indian interesu, and urging the Oovemment lOi India to pre- 
vent by every means in their power the iojoslice to the Indian eommnnity 
in 2Sansibar. 

Agra BimM arkyanoee :«-A memorial signed by neacly fiSndn eiCIsano 
of Agra snbmttted to H. E. the Cbvenior of U. niAg Bis Iboel- 
lcncy*s intervention in the antl-Namas dispnte and reqnesting itis Bieritency to 
see that the low is enfoieed wifhont distinetlon of caste or creed. In the eonrse 
of the memorhdf the signatories slated that the order of the Distriet M^traie 
Imposlag restrietloos legaiding the tioM of Arati had so emboldensd Mahome- 
dam thit they 001 * demand ehaage in the time of Arati in the oariou templeo 
in Agra and fa ease of non«eompllanoe threaten to nse foree. B«eo llns&ms 
■aying prayers in their own honses ash lor the stoppage of Arari until thrir 
prayers rire daished, and mnsie in Hindu houses far away from mosques has 
hem interfered with. 

diet The AMeemkly OmmitMe Mepari on the Ottawa Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Beport appended to it a minnte of disaeni by Bir Abdur 
Rahim and nr. K. 0, Neogy and another by Hr. a Sitarama Bala. 
The minutes of dissent were mneh longer than the Beport itselt 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Bahim and Mt. K. G. Neofj says that 
they are unable to agree with the general trend of the Maiortty B^rt or 
accept their main ooncrusions. Their eonclnsions are as follows (1) ^Trelerenees 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural prodneta have not, to any 
estent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground. On the otba hand, 
proferenees given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have adversely affected 
our foreign markets. (2) Heavy defieienoy in our exports, which is a most 
disquieting feature of the situation, is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has been in lS^-34, 
as compared with the previous year, Is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a fair way to economic and financial recovery. Having regard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreement 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to bo inevitable. 

Therefore, we recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including ^e United Kingdom, so that 
our trade position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agreement 
should at least be m od i fie d to tbe extent neoeositated by such agreements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

4lh. Die-hard Ohm at chs Tory Party VoHmg Uproarious scenes were witnessed 
at tbe Oooservativo Party Goolersnee at Bristol. Sir Henry Page Croft moved 
hia resbiation OB the Qovemmeut’a India policy. The resolution stated that the 
Conferonee was piapaied to aa|iport measures for a greater measure ol self- 
OovcrnsMBt to the Trovinoes, sl^ by step, but opposed the partnership between 
Britain aod lodla lo the Oentral povernment. >n amendment was moved that, 
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in Yl««r of the daeiifnn of tho Cooferenee at Birminicham in 19S3 that no final 
eonclnsioo would be reached till the Select OomniiUee bad made its reoommeii- 
dationa, it was not in the iiiteresta of the Party that the Conference ahould pass 
any rerantion. Those who spoke aeainst iStr H. Paf 2 :c Croft^s resolution were 
coosideimbly interrupted. Thu amendment when pnt to vote was carried by 
543 votes to 510. Sir U. Psko Croft was veiy jnbiiant over the result and 
deel«nd» In an interview to Beutor, that the rcaitU ahowed a remarkable ioereaae 
l^^ i^ nomber of those who realised the perils of the Indian 

•Ik Breakdown of Comprmniee Talks at Wardha i- All hopes of a rapprochmeil 
between the Oonness Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya*# Nationaliet 
Party over the tortheeminit elect ions to the Assembly were shattered. The 
Pariiaineotari Board weald no# pnt up their ewn candidates, leaving a few sente 
to the llalavija group by not exposing their candidates. 

7thi Booskaw Muslim Bdueaiionai Conference : Itie seventeenth session of the 
Bombay llnslim Edneational Qouferenoe was held at the Farooa Hall. Poona, 
nnder the presidentsliip of Sir'Akbar Hydari. In the conrse of his- address, the 
president appealed lor eemmnipd amity and said that until that ptobiein was 
solved satimactorily, there coom be no security for edneatioaal and sooial peo* 
gmsi in India. Speaking on Mm basic aims of edneation, ^r Hydsrt said that 
the formation of sound ckaraeier was one of tham and for BIhsUma rsHgloos 
inatmetioo was a sin yna non of edneation from tbs point of view of eharaetsr 
h n ild l ng . To aeento geenter aolidarity, he said, a oommon language wee needed 
end Uidn, he added, was admirably fitted to become the veutde of- modem 
eeieotific chonghu He nrged the^neei for mweh grpater^ advance In edneation 
among the Moalims. He aleb efreased on thn neeesaity for indnatrlal and teehoh 
cal bnainem and aeeretarial adneatioo. ^ 

0th. Congress Ooal of Indefendknee Beiteratsd The Worhiog Committee of the 
Congresa which met at Wardhn paseed a reaolotion reiterating the goal of the 
Oongrem as Poorna Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all Congresa 
men to give effect to the desolations snd instructioos that may from lime to time 
be issned by the A. I. 0. 0. or the Working Committee. Poorna Swaraj in- 
cluded nnfmtered national oonifol, among other things, over the army, external 
affairs, fiscal and commercial matters, fiosucisl sod economic policy. Free ludia 
should hnve freedom to makd'^ll choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and complete separation. ' 

16tb. Anti-Terrorist Conference r^rTbs Anti-Terrorist Conference was held at tho 
Town Hall, Calcutta, uoder ihb^hairmsasbip of Mr. J. N. Bssu. Mr. \\ N. 
Tagore, Chairman of the Rccepjtikn Committee, opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more effective way- of combating lerrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of knowledge concering the duties and obligations of every cii)z«*n. 
The president, in his Lddrese, appealed for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Qovernment, in order that the campaign agaiust it^rrorism might 
■ooeeed. The Oonfcreoce condemned terrorism as baneful and against (be 
cnlture and traditions of India. 

17th. Mahatma explains rsason for Raiirement from Conytsss i^Mahatma Qtndbi 
imned a lengthy statement in the course of which he confirmed the rumonr 
that he had contemplated severing all physical cooncciioa with the Congress. 
Stating his reasons among other things for the contemplated step which he had 
deferred until after the ensning Bombay session of the Congress, Mahstmaji said 
that there existed fundamental differeooet of ontlook betw'seo the Congress tntelli- 

K itsla and himself. The upshot of these diffenmeas,bedeelared,had been that thi^ 
ve *sterUised the existing Congress programme, t^eanae members who gave thehr 
lip assent to it without believing lu in have naturally foiled to reduce it to pmctfoe.^’ 
Mahstmaji further stated that although the country Jjpid made fo'eat atrides to- 
wards non-violence, be felt that it had not been 'onsdnlterated non-violenoo In 
thonght. word and deed.'' Blahatmajl said that it was now bis paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrahly to the Government and the 

5 
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terroriiUi the efficacy of noo-yic^eaoe aa a mcaas of achiefiog the righi thi^, 
tttclttdiog freedom in etery eeoab of the term. ICahaimaji reiterated hw faith 
in remofal of notonchabiuty, work for Miodu-Mnalim Unity, total prohibitiont, 
band'ipinniiig and Kbaddar, and ti^wadeabt, which itema he inclnded in the next 
programme be would place before the Congrees. Finally, Mahal maji aaserted in effect 
that no tolnnUry organisation can succeed in ita purpose without its resointioii 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its members, and no leader could 
gifc a good account of himself if his lead was not faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
intelligently followed. 

291 b. Tamil Nadu. Provincial Conference The thirty-aixlh Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the presidentship of Mr.E. Ra)agopala- 
ebariar. Delegates from all the Tamil distrieia attended. Before the Conference 
began, Mr. Kajagopalachari and other Congress leaders were taken in a process- 
ion. and the National Flag was hoisted by Mrt. Cousins at the spacious lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. BuIuhu Sainbamuriht opened the Conference. The 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Goutider, Member of the Council of State and President. 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as the Congress was needtd in the legislaiuces to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. He appealed to the electorate* to support the Congress and through 
it to show tbe.ir eagerness for the country’s freedom. In his Presidential Address 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar dwelt at length on the constructive programme of the 
CoDgrefs and said that the carrying out of the programme would make the or- 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Referring to the question of Gandhiji's 
retiiemeiit from the Congress, the President ssid the contemplated atep would 
atreoglheu and not weaken the Congress as Gaudhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oppose or diminish the influence of the Congress. He added that 
A compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhi ji might be enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Gandhiji desired. Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar defended the attitude of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the dilTerent 
communities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with au appeal 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of the CongrtBS iu. the coming 
elections. 

South Indian Liberal Federation The thirleeuih confederation of the 
South Indian Liberal Federation held its session at Victoria Public Hall, 
iu Madras under the preBiUency of the Hon. the Raja of Bobbili, the 
Chief Minisicr with the Government of Madras. Dewan Bahadur P. T. Kuraa- 
Chetiy, in his welcome addresB, referred to the question of the admis- 
aion of Briihraiiis inio the party and said that by the removal of the ban the 
party would be shedding off the one target of accusation which their political 
opponeiils always aimed at. He then referred to the programme of the Con- 
gress and said that it was impracticable. The President, in the course of bis 
address, said ihat he welcomed the change in the programme of the Congrees. 
He next referred to the record of the Justice Parly and said that it hsd demons- 
trated to the world that Indians were capable of maniiging their own affairs. He 
then stressed on the need for clear-cut party system. Concluding, he appealed 
to the members of the Justice Party to support the party s candidates for the 
elections to the Assembly. The Conference passed a rosolutiou raising the ban 
on the admission of Brahmins into the party and the amendment of the consti- 
tution for the purpose. The quifUion was not disemsaed at length since au 
agreement bad bceu rcacliid at informal discusaioiia among the 
leadera. 


OCTOBER 1934 

Id. CoworcM Socialiata not to Participate in Election Leading CongrcM Socialiats 
held « meeting at Beoarea and decided not to participate iu the Coogreae to 
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eootestiiig llie deeliont. Mr. SainparnaiiAnd presided. It was also reaolfsd that 
Sodalitta shoald dccliue to be office- bearera of any Congress organisation. The 
formatipa of the Nationalist Party was condemned as commuiialist and anti* 
national. 

Mr. Sahtri on OandhijVs ProposaU **The Goiigress is not meant for saints 
Md BWs. It is meant for the common men and women/' observed tho Right 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the Bombay Young Men’s Hindu Asnocia- 
tioo. Mr. M. R Jayakar was in the chair. Mr. Bastri pointed out that the 
pijjposais of Mshatiraji were too rigid for tho ordinary run of humanity to 
follow. In his opinion^ the spinning franchise would promote hypocrisy and to 
mitodnos in the Congress creed the words “iruthful and noti-?iolcnt" 
waa to lay down a moral obligation which tht; ordinary Congressman could not 
keep. Mabaimaji’s proposals amounted to closing the doors of the great political 
^gaoisation againsi tbou8and<t of thinking men, honest and sincere patriots. 
^P* 3 [*tig to Mr. BasLri’s criticism, Mr. Bhulibhni Desai, General Bccretary of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board, said that Indians would bo more content to 
lm?e the madness of Mahatrnaji than to have the cold, dispassionate and dcath- 
“h® senility of the Liberals. — It was subsiquently understood that. Gandbiji had 
denniiely abandoned the idea of moving any amendment to tho Congress cons- 
tilutioii as foreshadowed in his recent atatetnont. He proposed to retire from tho 
Congress and nut from the country’s politics. % 

CommwMl Award A Bar to Swa*aj : MafaviyajVs Finn Declaration the 

course of an udilress at Cuwnporc, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Cons^tMuthm protnised by the British was fuunded on the Communal Award. 
It was not a question of Hindus or of Muslims, but was purely one of Swaiaj. 

Award had divided the country into any number of electorates and bad 
thus delayed Hwaraj indrfinitely. Unless, therefore, the Award was rejected in 
toto, no Hwaraj was possible. 

5tk. Inauguration of the. Indian Navy 'I’hi? inangiiralion of ibi! Royal Indian 
Navy to<jk place at the lioyal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booms of guns and in the |n<'Hcnce (»f ii large gathering of Naval ".nd Military 
officers. Vice-Admiral Sir H. 'IV Walwyn |»i rfornn-d the snanguration ceremony. 
Numerous frltgraniH of congratnlaiions were n’(!eived on the occasion. A suluie 
of 31 guns fired from the fl igshijm was the last, item in the programme. 

7lh. Madras District Co-npernfiev Coo/«-re//ec The fifth annual Hc Bsion of the 
Madras district Co-operative Conferenet* was held with the Mon. Dewati Baha.inr 
G. Narayanaswami Chetiiar in th«! chair. Mr. A. Sivaruma Mcnon, Chairman of 
the Reception Coraniilice, in the ^rourse of his udtlnsH, phaded for educating the 
average citizen to take a real interest in the co-operative movement and for evol- 
ving a scheme of reconsi ruction by which the sulfering population would be en- 
abled to find some real relief. I'hc two pn-Hsiiig problems that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr. tSivarama Mcnon said, were Ihir growing unemployment 
and the appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people. He advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct, an economic 

survey of the city in ordrr to ascertain the exact extent of iodebtedness 

and unemployment. The iTcsidciit, in his adilrcsp, referred to the deplorable 
oondiiioii of the rural population and said that unless Gevernment moved 
io the matter without delay the condition of the rural population would 
become irredeemable. Rcsoiiitions were passed rrqncHting the Government to 
take early steps for the starting of a central co-operative College and to cons- 
titnto an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-opcraiivc disputes. It 
was also resolved to organise a co-op'uaturs’ league in each municipal division 
of the city, and to take steps to organise iion-crcdit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc. 

Triehy YotUM Conference :—Ao appeal to the youth to dedicate themselves 
to the service of the nation was made by Mr. Kama R«i of Virudhunagar, who 
presided over the District National Youth Conference held at Trichinopoly. In 
weloomiog the delegates to the conference, Mr. P. M. Veerapsn exhorted the 
youth to accord their full support to the Congress candidates. The coofereuee 
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exfireMad it! oompleto eonftdenoe in Iftlutma Gaiidki aod hit laadatihip and 
rMoeatad him not to retire from the Gongrese. An appeal to the natiOD to work 
the eoostractiTc programme of the Coogreee wee alsa made. 

lHh. Bengal MutUm Youth Conference s— Sir A Mar Bahfm't 'who opened the All 
Bengal Mnellm Yoong Men’a Conference at Calentta.depleved the fact that eminent 
public men like Pandit -Malafiya ahould hare ehoaen the maent time to force 
the qaeation of "Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for the eeonnmlc uplift of the masses. He 
regretted the lack of organisation among Muslims and said that if they did not 
make tbemselfes fit for the coming changes they weald be pushed to the wall 
despite the profisions contained in the White Paper. The conference adopted 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Commnnal Award campaign, andlcalllng up- 
on Mnslims not to support any candidate for the Assembly who did not YOte 
lor Sir Abdnr Rahim's amendment to the Army Bill. 


17th, Mysore Co-operative Conference :^The twenty-first Mysore Profiiieial Co- 
operative Conference was held at Mysore, under the presidency of Prof. H. L. 
Kaji, Vice* President of the All- India Co-oparatifs Institutes’ Association. The 
greatest need of the co-operative movement, c|id^tbe President, was the edaeation 
of the villager, and he urged ^co-operative sdsmMp to t|ke in hand the question 
of reconstruction of the villam through sdinK H a p e a tiaB. Among the resolutions 
passed was one for de-officimisation of the eS^ptyative movement. The con- 
ference favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars and 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

2 let. Kerala Provincial Congress Socialist Conference :^The first session of 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Oonfereneo was held at Calicut, Mr. 
H. D. Rsjah presiding. The conference demanded the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. It reaffirmed the Congress objective of complete independence 
and called upon all Congress Socialists to strive for the establishment of a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn franchise 
and the present programme ef the Congress. In his conelnding remarks, the 



given on the basis of individuality. 


All-India Socialists' Conference The AJl-Indla Socialists’ Conference held 
its session at Worli, Bombay. The proceedings of the conference were marked 
by novel departure from the conventional practices. The conference had no 
president elected in advance and the delegates were called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swami Sampornanand was unanimously elected president. The 
first resolution adopted by the conference affirmed India'a goal at complete 
iudependonce-^establiahnicnt of an independent State wherein power ia tranaferred 
to the producing roassca. The programme of the Congress was disapproved. The 
Conference declared Its opposition to participation by India lo any war in 
which the British Government may be involved. 

25Ui. Anti-Communal Award Conference v— The All-India Anti-Oommunal Award 
Conference was held at the Arya Samaj Pandal, opposite the Coogreia Nagar, 
in Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, Pandit Malaviya aaid nowhiNre 
in the world has self-government bccu reared on the foundations of separate 
electorates. Pandit Malaviya analysed the Award and showed how it was anti- 
national and inimical to the growth of self-government, in so far as it aougbt 
to create as many aa eighteen eejparate elaaaes. Mr. Bamanaiida Ohatterjee, in 
his preeidential addreas, aaid that the eommnnal controversy was of Britiah 
parentage. He refuted Mr. MacDonald’a plea for the eoutiuoauee of aeparmte 
electorates for depressed elaaaes and separate communal eleetorates for women. 
Concluding, Mr. Chattel^ aaid that true non-religiooe dem o e ra tie politiee were 
the only aolution ion ledia’s ille. The Oonfereoee peaead a retolutkia 
charaeterisiug the Comattual Award as anti-national and nadeaaoeratio and 
requesting tie Coogfeae to reverse the Working Oomoiittee’a deeWoa on the 
Award. 
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Mb. fh« fb r<f IfoIjsiMil Qwnriw olj^ 

ladiM NaHooil OonsiMt «m hM «l WSS, Bttatwy^ 
ita liii vanui Mum. The OrngiMi Nw;wm ■yajl Abd»1 
tbe Yilicsn Fkootier OoBgfMimao, Khan AMhil OaAir;IQiaD. ^mAj V^fXO 
daimiM anil Ballon aMinIma aaamblfd and voiontaen bM • 


daimtaa and Baoaptlon T^minittM aMinIma ataanblfd f*®- • 
lathar haid ftim managing) tbe tratto to and ito 
Nariman, daitman of ibe BoMOtion OommittM. wriepmed tba diimtca 
daeoiatmi Balm Ba]endra Pfaaad with the Pwdfcnilal Imdge. ^ % i2SI^i«2! 
hla wrieome addfCM Mr. Nariman eorfe^ed the aeUfitiee of the Oongnee alnee 
Ml laat normal MMion. 

27lh. U, P, fToamn*! Conftnw^ r-The eighth United Prorineee Women'i Oonjll^ 
Ineot OtonfeMoe wm held at Lnekikm, the Ban of Bhevltot 
preaidentlal addreea, the Bani pleaded for profit on of greater faelllUee «» wnea- 
tion of giria and for elefmting the atotne of Indian women in the ejee of tne 
law. rie oonferenee paaaed reeolutione urging Qofernment to lnfK>®0«« ®«gS 


niagee impoaeibie, demanding, that the eaiating lawe regarding women'i 
mu be ao amendM aa to make them joat and eqoitable, and reqneatlng 


diaabititiea of women regarding marriage, inheritance, di? oree etc., and reqoe atm 
the location Department of the U. P. Oofcrnment to introdnoe compnleory 
aoientifie and lemperanoe ednoation. 


27th. TamU Nadu W<men*a Ccnfergnee The Tamil Nadn Conatltnent Con^ 
ence of the All-India Women’a Conference waa held at KolipatU nnder the 
Cbairmanahip of Mrs. Neaamaoi Paul, ez-Munieiptl Councillor and Beeretarjr of 
the Ladiei' Club, Palamcottah, In the eonrie of her ipeech, 
that the women of India ahould toke a more actiee part in the labile life of tne 
country. She pleaded tor eompnlaory edneation tor 
were paaaed, amongat othen, demanding the remofal of diaabilitlea iinpomjgr 
Hindu Law on women, requeating that women ahould be appoinM M foJJJJ 
and aaaeaaora in Conrta of law and making the penalty dauaea In the Child 
Marriage Beatraint Act more atringent. 


SOth. Mahatma Gandhi on Oongreaa Daemon Intermt in the Oongreaa 

organiaation will henceforth be confined to watching fwm a diftf^^f* entoreemm 
of principica for which the Qongreaa atanda”— thna arid Qandhili In ihe m?® 
of a lengthy atatement to the Aaaoeiated Preaa. Oontinuing Mahatmaii aaid ; 
“If we would be truthful through aud through, we ahould reoognlM that prfr 
dominant part of the Oongreaa programme haa bowi progreaaifeiy aomai. 


it ‘ta fotiiiaterf"^neoted'with |K)Htical, tharia 'attriniient of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendahip that i* rolM- 
tary intereourae on terma of abaolnte equality with ^relgi nationa. I«t me 
alao utter a warning. I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clauM and 
the labour franchiae clanae do not come into immediate opmimn. ^ey do. 1 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in riie paat inaiated on 
BO aa u> make them a condition precedent to the lannching ont of CSf il Die- 
obedience. My retirement from the Oongreaa may be reined aa * 
for the negligence althoni^ it waa wholly un^nacipua. What I am aiming at 
la the derelopment of the capacity for ci? il , reaiatanee ao t^t there pefjr 
may be any need for Cifil Diaobedience. Diaobc^ence that ia wholly clfil ahould 
nerer profoke reti^tion. 


NOVEMBER 1934 

3rd. Baricua Eleetim Fight in Lahore :*-Vloleoee by apeedi, poater and aeUpn waa 
a featore of (Ifo electioneering aetlfitiea in Lahore during the paat monlh in eon- 
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neetioD with the Aetembly eod manieipel election. Two hostile parties of elee* 
lion i^ts aod sopporters hsd a serioas clash inside the Sherdanwala Gate 
reRoltioar in frrierons iiijories to two persons of one party. Both were removed 
to hospital where the oondition of one was said to be preearions. Knifes, sticks 
and bricks were said to ba?e been freely oscd in this fight, which was only 
terminated by the arrifal of the police party, who roahed from Kotwali Ihana 
and arrested three men. There had been numerous cases in the past month of 
assaolis attended with grievons injuries leading to the issue of security proceed- 
ing sgsiost fifty persons including some candidates and in one ease a candidate 
and bis supporters stood charged under section 307 1. P. O. for alleged attempted 
murder of a rival candidate in a street fight. 

Madrag Women^s Conference The annual conference of the Madras consti- 
tuency of the Ail-India Women's Gptiferenee was held at the Senate House, 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Rcddi presiding. After the aniiusl report and 
^counts of the associatioo were presented, the president addressed the gathering, 
wsolutiona were then discussed and passed. The conference opined that the 
Sarda Act should be so amended as to render its working more effective. A 
reiolation, calling on the public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable 
film or poster and by helping to create public opinion in favour of better films, 
was next passed unanimously. The conference supported the demands made by 
All- India Women’s Conference for the appointment of a Commisaioner to enquire 
into the legal disabilities of women. The other resolutions urged the extension 
of compulsory primary education for girls, removal of untouchability and wider 
public sympathy and support forallthe rescue work undertaken to reclaim the 
victims of immoral traflSc. 

7th. Congress and Indian States Babu Rajendrs Prasad, the Congress President 
issued the following statement regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States 'Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the 
Calcutta session in 1928. No occasion has arisen since then to mske any prono- 
uncement on the Congress altitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must bo 
taken as the Congress policy. The resolution ran as follows : 'This Congress 
urges on the Ruling Princes in the Indian Slates to introduce responsible Gov- 
ernment based on representative instiiutiou in the States and immediately issue 
procianiations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamental rights of 
citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free press and security of 
person and property. The Congress further assures the people of the Inaian 
States its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the aMainment of full responsible governinent in the Stales,* My attention 
has also been drawn to the circular of the Travancore Government in which 
rrH|)onsible leaders arc supposed to have disapproved of Congressmeu in Indian 
States forming Congress Comroitttes. Bo far as I am aware no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On the contrary, there will be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress activities, espeeislly of the constructive 
nature not inconsistent with the laws of the Btatr in which committees to be 
formed, were prohibited. The irsditional attitude of the Congress has been ope 
of friendliness towards the ludian States and nou-intcrference with their 
administration and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the 

States.” 

lltb. ** Anti* War Day*^ in Bombay i^Bombay Congress Socialists celebrated the 
Anti-war Day”. A public meeting was held under Mr. Jaiprskasb Narain, 
General Secretary of the Socialist Party, presiding. Speakers appealed to the 
Congress to resist India being drawn into any European War. 

Pmyab Socialists Condemn Congress The Punjab Congresa Socialist Psrty, at 
its meeting held in Lahore, condemned the Congresa programme 

of CooDcil entry and village reoooslructioD. Lala Bros Cband. Managing 
Director, ^ndemataram’* and f'People” presided. The meeting passed a resolution 
condemning war and declaring that wars undertaken in the interests of a band* 
lul of capitalifts ahould not bo supported. 
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18llb Andhra Women^a Conference The eii^th aeteioD of the Andhra Women’a 
Cooference was held at Madanapalle under ue preetdeoey of Srimathi Q. Durga- 
‘bai. The preaident pleaded for equality of righta for women in the matter of 
ioheritanoe and dttrorce. In concluaion the preaidout said that the aoeial needa 
of India, the economic uplift and the edncational advance of the Indian maaeea 
were inextricably mixed up with the political etatui of the country. Reaolntiooa 
were paaaed requesting the Government and local bodiea to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need for a separate Women's College in Andhra 
Desa. 


20th. Debate on King'e Addreee : Ifr. Latiabury Warns Churchill :--In the 
Hon^ of Commons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr. Lsnsbory 
briefly referred to India and said that no settlement could bo permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates in which Mr. 
Oburcbtil would be blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. *'We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichever direction we think best, but shall not assisft 
anyone injnriiig the smallest advance along the road to Indian self-government". 
He declared that the Indian question transcended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and if Britain was able to give India the real self-govern- 
mtmt it would be the biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 

22nd. Report of the Joint Select Committee on hvdian Reforms The Report of 
the Joint Select Committee on constitutional reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both in India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of the main recommendations 1. Provincial autonomy should 

be the basis of the reforms. 2. Safeguards are essential for the establishment 
of constitutional reform. 3. There should be safeguards for the sdministratioo 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independence should be reiu- 
forced in the constitutioii by the conferment of special powers and reaponsi- 
bilities on the Governor as the head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguard! 
represent a substantial power fully endoraed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration ot 
Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations. 
The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should he kept during 
the transitional period. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indian 
States also 6. Sind and Orissa will be creat.ed new provinces. 7 Regarding 
Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. There will also be 
no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, extrept that there should be 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U. P. and Hibar. 8. The Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact stand. The number seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good eflect. 9. There can 
be no Federation until Rulers of States represeuiiiig no less than half the total 
population of the States and eu titled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
Counsellors will administer Defence. External Affairs, Church and British 
Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to "special responsibilities", generally similar to those in 
Provinces. 11. Represeniaiion on the Federal Legislature will be by indirect 
election. 12. The Secretary of State will continne tq recruit members to the 
Civil Service sod Police Service. The other servicee will be provinctai. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constitnted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special jesponsibility of preventing measnres, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into lodis from the United Kingdom, to 
discrimiostory or pensl treatment. 15. The proposal lor a declaration of 
Fandsmental rights is rejected. 16. The India Oouncil in Eoclsod woaM be 
unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should bsve a smallbodj to advise 
him 00 oertsio matters. 


2 Sfa. Malabar Co-operative Conference plea lor the establishment of land 
mortgage bangs in the district, to eoeoon^ cottage induatries by starting 
Tillage rural societies and to revive the dyeing industry was pot forth at the 
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iiiUbir Ditlriet OiK>pefmttT« Ooofmoee Jbeld at OiUent under Ibe preeidenteliip 
of Mr. O. K. Deradliar. In the West, the Pretident eeid, people borrowed 
inooOT for prodnetioa of wealth and they had nnderetood woperfy how to nie 
it Hut in India peofde were netoa 75 per cent of borrowed money for nnpro- 
dnetlre pnrpoeei. The pretident urged the eetablithment of a tonnd land 
mortgage bank for the diatriet of Malabar in order to give relief to the indebted 
agrioaltnriati. He appealed* in coneloaton, to oo-operatora to interest atodeots 
and women and atk them to atart eo*operative soeietiea and take more intelligent 
and aetive part in the spread of the co-operative movement in the 
district 

25tb. Premier on Indian Reforms Daring the debate on the King’s address, in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Rumsay Mac-Donald. reminded 
the House that the Indian situation had been ateadily maturing on account of 
education and the politieal example Britain had given India. It would be sheer 
folly, the Premier added to believe that Britain’s policy and pledges would never 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbniy, Leader of the Opposition, saia that no settlement 
conld be permanent unless aoeepced by the Indian opinion. **Ic is most unlikely 
that we shall reieet or even substantially change recommendations with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. The general impression 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming majority in the commons. 

Death of Mr, B, Saemal Mr. B. N. 8asmal who was recently elected to 
the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Calcutta to-day. He was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. He first came into prominence as the 
lieutenant of Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Basmal was lying seriously ill since the election. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders inoludiog Babu Raieodra 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 

Salem Distriei Politieal Comferenee s— The Balem District Political Conference 
was held at Salem under the presidentship of Mr. Sami Venkataehalam Chettiar, 
Mr. K. V. Venkataehala Rsddiar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged the 
carrying on of the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference was 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurtl Mr. Sami Venkataehalam Chettiar then delivered 
his address, in the ooutse of which he referred to the new policy of the Congress. 
He said that the rejection of the White Paper was the main issue of the recent 
eleetion and the great majority seeured ^ the Congress was proof positive of the 
fact that the country did not want the White Paper scheme of reforms. The 
Joint Committee Report, the president said, was a cruel hoax and hoped that 
Parliament would not ifraore the verdict of over 80 per cent of the electorate In 
the recent elections. A insolation was passed condemning the report of the 
Jolot Parliamentary Committee. Resolutioos urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove untooehability were also passed. 

2ilh. Oenfsremee of Impeoto/re Oeneral of Poliee : The Vieeroy on the Reforms 
Report t-Openiu the t^ferenoe of laspeetors-General of Police, at New Delhi. 
Bn Exodienoy Lord WilllnjraQo announeed that His Majesty’s Government 
eoidlaily aceepted the Joint PmrKamentary Committee’s recommenoations regarding 
law and order and police. They have recognised, His Excellency continued, that 
it would be disastroos if in any Province the poliee force were to be eaerified to 
the exigenciea of jparty or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. They 
have made epeelaf recommendations with the object M maintaining the Inspeetor- 
Qeneral as the eftetive head of each provineial police foree in all that relatee to 
internal organieation and discipline. Hie Exoeileney hoped that they would be 
eh ri s h ed that the saeommeodatiooe of the Committee have etrengthened the 
pcNdtkm el the polioe. 


SOrii. Besmal Qommr on Me Reform Speakiog at the St. Andrews’ Day 
dinner, at Moutta, Sir John Woodbead, AeUng Governor of Bengal, said that it' 
wee Imposilble to evolve.a eonethalta which would meet with univereal appiovaL 8o^ 
heeaidt all those who qaihid to see India pro g r e ss towards reeponeibie Govemment 
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thflir thoftldin to IIm wM and do Ibilr bait la onmno titt Iha 
i w a ti lotioDal elMige ptooaada tMOthlj along tba Uaaa laid down bgr 
at Hia Ezoallaney addad that adroeaasr oi the atarlle polley of ideation 

aoageatiDg a oonatraeiite altaxna^fo waaild bate onlj the affaet of imttlDg 

beak the for bmuij Teaie. 
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lal. Dr, Satyapal arretUd Pr. Satjapa), PreaSdeot of the Panjab Profineial 
Ooogieaa Oommlttee. wia aneated on a charge of aadltion and m off on ball. 
It waa atated that the arreat waa the aequel to a apeeoh dallrered reoently by Pr. 
Satyapal at Delhi in eonneotlon with the Aaiembly eleetion. 

Sid. Mr, 8ukhar Bd8€ tn Calmtia :--Mr. Snbhas Ohindra Beae arrlfad at Karachi 

S y the Patch Air Mail in order to be by the aide of hia dying father, Mr. 

anakinath Boae. Immediately on^hia arriral be waa informed of hia father*a death.. 
A left Karaohi for Ooientta by plane. On hia arri? al In Oalenttc, Mr. Bnbhaa 
Boae waa aeriad with a reatraint order direoting him not to leafe hia reaidenoe 
nor addreu pnbiio gatheringa. The order alao prohibited him from Interviewing 
viaitori and not to eorreapond, ooaveiae or oommnnioate or aaaoolate In any 
manner with anybody aave the membera of hie fomily reoiding in the honae. 
The order alao r^nired him to deliver nnopened to the Depnty Oommiaaioner 
of Fdliee, Special Branch, Oaleatta, all hooka or oommnniaationa leoeived 
by him. 

4lh. LohoTB-Karacki Air Service inatigurtOed Tba Indian National Airwaya’ 
ait aerviee between Lahore and Karachi waa ioaugnrated by Sir Herbert Bmeraon. 
Qovernor of the Pnniab. At a luncheon given by the Pireetora of the Indian National 
Airwaya, Sir H. Eoieraon appealed lor the patronage of the poUie and added that 
the greater the aueceae of each an enterpriae, the wider would be the aoope foe 
eztenaion. Sir Frank Noyce aaid that nearly a crore.of rnpeea would be devoted in 
the necKt two or three yeara for the development of civil aviation. Begarding the 
qneation of aobaidy for aoch enterpriaea, be aaid that in the preaent financial 
condition of the Government there could be no queation of anbaidica till the 
enta In aalariea and aarchargea were removed. 

filh. Cangreee \tnd the J, P. C, Report :--The Congreaa Working Oommlttee, aitting 
with the Parliamentary Board at Patna paaaed a reaolntion denniog the attitude of 
the Oongrma towarda the Joint Parliamentary Oommlttee’a report. The Work- 
ing Committee waa of opinioo that the aeheme abould be refected well knowing 
tfiSi r^eetioo moat involve the neceaaity of atrnggling under the pre4eot conati- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it waa, until it waa replaced by one framed by 
the Oonatitnent Aaaembly. The Working Oommlttee alao requeated the membera 
of the Aaaembly to refect the aeheme and appealed to the nation to anpport the 
Oongreea in every atep that It might decide upon to aecure Puma Swaraj. 

7lh. frontier Leader orreafad Khan Abdul GafGir Khan, Frontier Ooogreaa 
leader, waa arreated at Wardha, when* be waa aitting with GandhHi. The 
arreat waa effected on a warrant iaeued fby the Preaide^ Magiatrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section IS4-A, I. P. O. in connection with a apeeeb delivers 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan waa eacorted by a police ofiieer to 
Bombay and waa remanded to jail euatody. 

Befarme Report UnaeeepUMe : Bcmhdp LUteraU Dieeatiefied **lt la very 
diaappoiuting that none of the aoimtiona of Importance imade in the joint 
memorandum of the Britich Indian iDelcipitioo baa bm aeeqded by the Joint 

fi 
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FlttliuMotarj Conmitlae tod it h slto bigUj regretteble thtt tiM fnropoMl that 
tha pffetmble ol tlie eonatilatioD act ahoold deftoe Dominion Statna aa ^ 
oMectife hM not been carried out,” aaid a lengtliy autemcni iatnad bj fba 
Waatam India National Liberal Aasoeiation on tne Joint Parliamenta^ Com* 
mittaa’a rerart which was considered bj the Conncil ol Assoeiation« Sir Chimaii- 
lal fiatalfad presiding. The atatement, after eritioiaiog tha fariona flawa in tha 
proposals, anch as, special powers of the Goremors and the Goremor-Genaral, 
pioteotion of sarripe rights, commercial salegnarda and the proposal to make 
1. C 8. men eligible for ue post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts conelndes 
with the deolaratioD. '*The Conncil is convinced mat unices the proposals are 
so modified as to eliminate the above undesirable leaitnres as well as the ob)ec- 
tlona that were pointed ont regarding the White Paper proposals bj the 
National Liberal Federation, the new eonstitation will not be acceptable to India 
and Instead of allaying will Intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country/’ 


10th. Mat Committee Report Debate in Commons Immediately after ^estions in 
the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare amid cheers moved :--*'Tbis House 
accepts the recommendations of the Select Committee as the basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considers it expedient that the Bill should 
be Intro- duced on the general lines of the report.” Sir Samuel Hoare 
recalled thatfa century and a half ago there was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Select Committee upon the Government of India. 
A meamer, who must have been the prototype of Mr. Churchill, had accused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived opinions. Burke, replying to the 
accusation, used the words : **rheir conduct has been an instance of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and patient assidnity that per- 
haps has ever occurred.” Such was the strength of British Parliamentary 
traditions, that no better words could be used to-day to describe the Select 
Committee report. 


11th. Joint Committee Report debate in Commons Col. J. C. Wedgwood (Labour) 
uttered a grave warning in the course of the Commons’ debate on the Joint 
Committee report. He declared that the whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Coipmunal representation, 
be said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindus would 
never accept communal representation. Col. Wedgwood said that they were 
increasingly terrified at the idea that <*thiB moon for which they had been 
crying” and* which had been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy the 
liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Attlee's (lAbonr) first objection 
to the report was its distrust of the active political forces of India. Congress 
was a successful TOlitical force and it could make or break the constitution. 
Urging a provision for adult suffrage, Major Attlee said that the report merely 
relied on vested interests and did not venture on a bold course. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
on behalf of the Liberal opposition, said that there were three courses for 
Britain^-abdication, domination or co-operation. He was not prepared to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for Indda’s good. 

I2tb. Joint Committee Report Debate in Commons : Labour Amendfnent 
Ignored :--Jn the House of Gommons to-day the Labour amendment was 
defeated by 491 votes to 49. The Government’s motion accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Select Oommittee as the basis for the revision (» the Indian 
Oonstitution and considering it expedient that a Bill should be introduced on 
the general lines of the Beport, was passed by 410 votes to 127. The closing 
stages of the Commons debate were at first impressive and then dramatic, when 
Mr. Baldwin rose to make hU final speech. All seating capacitv and standing 
room in the members’ galleries, distinguished strangers’ gallery, dominions' gall- 

2 y and other places were packed and there was an Intense concentration on 
r. Baldwin’s words. Early in Mr. Balwin’s speech came an outburst from 
Mr., Lansbury, which was t j^al ol the excited House. When Mr. Baldwin intima- 
ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the (^position from his own supporters, 
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Ifo^LtniborT iotetTcned, dsdarinK that the Honia WM not a kw and 

rand, * Havea ( ire e rii^hi to ask Mr. Baldwin to reptj to oar amendiiieni” t 
The remark was greeted with Ltboar cheers. The Speaim aaid llr. Baldwin 
mM make his speech in his own way. Mr. Lansbarj retorted that the fionse 
^ some rights left and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his tapporters 
nim meet them outside. (Labour cheers, followed by eonntor ehesra lor Mr. 

In tbe midst of the eacitemeot. Sir Aasteo Ohamberlain rose a^d 
* *be Lcadct of the House was not entitled to the same eonrteons hm« 
mg tMt had been given to Mr. Lansbury. (Load Ministerial eheers). Mr. 
l^sbnry replied that he did not not intend to Allow Sir Ansten Chamberlain 
to lecture him. Mr. Baldwin had said he was not going to speak to them but 
u? snpporters. (Labour cheers). Mr. Baldwin reported that the hononr- 
able members opposite would not intimidate him. The ruling was lor the dis* 
cusaion to be general, and he claimed the right of taking his own method of 
defending his own case. His object was to get (he best potaible majority lor 
the case he bad supported, liccause he believed that to be of great importance 
both to India and Britain (Ministerial cheers). 

13th. Joint Committee Rej>ort Debate in Lords :-^The OommODS having doiehed all 
that could be said alioni the Indian reforms proposals, the debate lo the House 
of Lords could evoke very little interest on the second day. The 
Archbishop of Cauterhury took a prominent part, advancing the oft-repeated 
argunn iitM for the safeguards, pleading that incy would be on the baokgrouDd ; 
sbnttiug his eyes to the Congress victory in the Assembly election, ana hoping 
that yet men would be found to work the constitution. But the Archbishop had 
(he candour lo declare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase “Dominion Hiatus”, which was capable of infinite misunder- 
standiiig. U cause nobody was certain whether it meant constitution or position. 
He, however, aHsuriHl that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly wiibiu the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct ana recog* 
nised as any Dominion. Announcing Labour Peers’ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Btrabolgi had the courage to criticise various features of the Report, io which 
he saw little hope for the massrs. He described the Coromuu at Award as the 
Vmost hideous denial of everything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, who was another prominent speaker of the day, also still lutensely 
disliked some aspects of the Ooinmunal Award, but rccoguised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

15th. Khan Abdul Gafj'ar Khan Sentenced r—Khan Abdul GafTar 'Khan waa 
sentericrxl to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Holding that the speech 
delivered by him contained H( vcral pasanges which were a deliberate attempt on 
the part of an iuflucntinl leader like him to bring the Government establisbra by 
Taw into hatred and contempt, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay 
passed (he above sentence on the Frontier leader. Immediately after sentence 
was passed, Khan Abdul Gaifar Khan expressed the wish to Hirdar Vallabhbbai 
Patel thst there should be no meeting, demoustralion or hartal by way ol 
protest against his conviction. His friends, who wanted to sympathise with nim 
In his activiries, could express that sympathy better by serving toe villagers. He 
is also reported to have said that be had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the proaecotion 
had not intervened. 

Ifiih. Madras Youth Conaress *if India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, sard Dr. G. 8. Aruodsle who presided over the special 
sessiou of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the City, to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Psrliameutary Committee. The Congress was of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must be drafted by Indiana. 

17th. Associated Chambers of Commerce : ff. E. the Viceroy on India's trade 
outlook :-'Addcessing the annual conference of the Associated Ghambera of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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iteed hii^ tlm it had bam for tho past twmtj yaara. The maiii aaoaa of 
the inpiOTaBimf; aeoordiog to Hit Excellency, waa the impro?emant in the 
polities oooditioo of India. Lord Williogdon hoped that a general detenalnation 
to work the raiorma would reatilt in oontinoed rerifal of trade with inereaaing 
pioapmi^ im^oowitif. 


tha Hoaaa of Loida 


Lord 


ae toorf Maie In Lordt t— In 
_ iMidMt WM MmM by 236 fotaa to 0BL 

Mdoii waa agreed to. Snppoetiag lha Qofaciunant a 

Kla wwraiof toibe DIaham. aafiag* **Do yoo daalaa 

by eooMt or India diagmatied, dlaaggoiatad and anOaiL 

will boymlt yoitf trada and mdaatoar to throw mmj obatada ia the path 
Qoairaaianr f Iba way to bdng paaae ia India, ha aaid, wl^ _ 
glfiag aibel to tha J. P. C. laooaioMQdatioaa. The grmtaat naad of India aa a 
atahillty, hie loidihijp oootiBnad, and la Im opinion, anpaMtly; thla 
nnity aonid lia aaniafad 1^ mMBiag a ooaadlBtion wfaleh ladnoST eamainBal 
deetorala. Lord Phciagdan nrgad tha daniatalien of Boniinlan 
oblMlifa to ba iadadad In tha oMatitotion, atathic that i 
had barn gifoa hir fadana 


path of tha 
in 
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Itdh STha Vicmifs d^mm of lie Boformo Bmarl? fcaahing at tha Enropaan 
AaaodaynnDiaaar ln Caleatta, A S. IlmdlflOhMS^ 
dafmoa of lha Joint Goaadttae^aiiropBaiia and awpaalfid to the paopla of India 
aaeapt tha Bap^ the Vfceioy lefnlad tin aham of andaaianfing to 
Prinam into iaiaidg thaPadaiatioB. ] 


kfoning; to 

mSS^ 


__ Bopoot. the . 

ooarea^ briba and Inttmidata tha Prinaaa into {ainidg 

to oidMmda, tha Viaamy aaid diiit thiy warn wot mannt to ba in 

CondnilDg, BSa Baaaimay appadad tn all fboaa who wem Hitaiaitad in the 
tdocma to wmt ‘ 


ltd. JBIIar PootaBal Pairtif^9 Proorumm i^Ai a aaaling of the Oonaall of Action 
of (ha Bihar Bodaliat Par^ haid at Pktaa. it waa oenaiderad eiaeotial to oigaalao 
tha aiaaaai into Blian aabhaa and inbawr wniont with a flaw to bring praionra 
OB tha poware that he lor tha tedreM of their griefucei. The Oonneil aiao adop« 
tad an Miiiiadiata programoM oeneerntng p a a a ant a aa wdl aa laboncan. 

IM. Hhulim oandemn J, P. C. PrcfooaU At a meeting of tha Working 
CommiUaa of tha All-India Mntllm Conteanee. held at Aligarh under tha 
jmidantdiip of Nawab of ChbataH, the loHowiag reaoliitiona were paaaad t (1) 
The Committee places on record its conddarea opinion that the eonetitntional 
adfanoa proposed by the Joint Parliamantary Committee is, at a whole, dia- 
appoioiiDg and falls considcrsbly short of the upiratioos of the people of India, 
and ahowa that it has been conceived in a apirit of diatmst of the Indian people, 
and ii in some respects retrograde efen aa compared with the White Paper. (2) 
The Committee regrete to find that due weight was not given by the Joint 
Parliameotary Committee to the recommendations made by the Britieb Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of 
the said memorandum (3) The Committee notes with eatiafaclioo that the 
Communal Award has bem incorporated in the J.P.C. report which, in the abeeoce 
of any agreed settlement, form the only working baeie of co*operatioa amongst 
commuBiiies. The committee etrongiy deprecates all efforts from any quarters to 
upset the same ; (4) Tha Working Committee rq^reu that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of the community aa 
embodied in various resolutions of the All-Indis Muslim Conference. (5) In 
fiew of the ooodittons prsfaillng in Uie country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion that in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatismetory, the beet 
course lor Indisus is not to reject the reforme, but to make united eSbrU to 
attain full reapooidlde Qovernment ; (6) Resolved that a meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee be called at Weatero Court, DelM, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Exeentife Board for the 27th January to consider the Indian 
B^orma Bin 
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24lb. Provincial Educational ChnfermM “The litneiioo to-dey ie Ihei edaeaiion 
in India IB domiofitcd by a taoRiiage which, aaide Irom iia own nniqae qualitiM 
and imiaortai achievcmente, haa little or no affinity with the voeal phyaiolo^, the 
teniperMient, the tradition or the attitnde to life of any of the pewM of India , 
aaid 1^. J. H« Oouainf, in hia preiiteliai addreea to the m? in^al Bdnea* 
iional Oonferenee hiid at Anantapor. Dr. Oonaina pleaded for oavplete vma- 
cwlariiatfon of all InSa education, for nniterotf andThfo lOM ^neaidon, 
dnetion of art in edncatioii and the refem of the Adtwatlon eyetw. XlM 
conlerenee deplored pieeemeal reform in reepeet of efonmifory edneatioo and 
urited on the Ootemment the noeeeeily for formnlatinp and patting Jnto dotion a 
ooropteheneire fi?e*year programme for the ezpanaton of demenlafy eancatlon. 

AlUIndia Library Confermufe :-..The eighth AlMndia PnWfo Libra w OtwfWM 
waa held at the Coogreaa Honacb lladraa, Knmar Mnclndfn Deb Ai Ibhaaal. 
Preeident, Bengal Library Aaaoolation, in the chair. 1^ preeident, in hie nddtw, 
urged the neetf for making librarica ao^ eentrea and taming tiwm into PW^Iar 
reeort lor all acetiona of Oie community. In conolnaioo, he aaid tmt Ijqnmtm 
of tNiteracf . cultural adfancement and upliftment of the nation weuM M m 
guiding pcineiplea of the library mofcmont. She eonfoiaaee rerndfod tM for IM 
proamucm of oiaaa oducation. greater attention abooM be jpaid by libcaM 
acgniidtion of boobe In ^ wcmaeular, ur|^ all local bodlM Mo attain poim 
librartea and appcOlad to ^e fMOfincbil leaialatami to note iibeail granta do aid 
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mental ioatitmtiona, ntging the oatahfiabment of on AIHnM InratM of »oa^ 
tioo and Paychologicai BoMareli and opiiriag that vemaoiriara nonid^ 
aa the mecGa of inetmctioe, if edueatiott ia lad^ men to hoeeme effiwtim and 
popular. 

28th. Mr. Sripraka$a^$ Pr$$ideniial iddren at Etawcd^ Confemte ”11 tO'diT he 
can Bolre the pxoblema of our poverty nnd nnemployiDeot and nave m Ifom 
the worae than uaeleea thinga tha* are flooding our merkcta from abroad. He 
will have flolvcd one of the moat important probleme of our unhappy Uvea 
Thus acid Mr, Sriprakaaa juatifying Mahatma Gandhi’a retirement from Con- 
crcaa. in the courae of hia preBidentim addreaa. Speaking on what uie CongreaB 
atanda for Mr. Sriprakaaa pointed to the Fondamental Bigbta md 
Duties of Citizens adopted at Karachi Congreas and aaid: ‘.We 
definitely stand for equitable diatributioo of work and wages, for a society 


of freedom and of love. This ia not an Utopia, for we lerloualy mean 
buaineaa.” And to attain that objective the apeaker remarked, “We have 
to make the change from the old to the new aa painlese as poaaible, 
for all." Pointing to the landholding claaa. the apeaker remarked. II our laiga 
and small zemindars alike work wiili understanding and dlacretion, they will 
find that their real place ia with ua ; and their real intereit Jim in that bet^ 
form of society in which they unfortunately aoent danger, and by their oppoei- 
to which they are harming fhcroselvea.” ‘ We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. We are boneatly fightij^ against a bad ayatem ; we 
enemies of any individual or any group. Wo wish ill to none ; we umire .toe 
well-being of all.” he aaid. ••Even if we were a nation of mnlti-miillonairei 
where there waa no want and no discaac, but if we were in the hands of 
another power and were not ruling ouraelvea and entirely self-dependmt and 
responaible to ouraelvea in every way and for everything, we should atill want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us ia the recovery of our lost soul and not only tne Imding 
of our lost wealth, " concluded the apeaker. 
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n« /wttm lOtral MnHm :-“Xh* piopo* ^* iaw o^ m 

dMnportMMetetteatoipMtof Md U w 

ladterkRUalon and aiaiMm. ™_ Qoftraor-CKwyal ^ X 

be the SSS^ of the oew coneliiotioii. Oor deelioj will ^tireiy in Jw 
hudiAfttad'* Boflhtaiw. W. eM»o» aoea pt wy h a «0MUw»»g;. j 
edvhMi ny conntfmien to eA for nothing nt present bnt weit lor better dnye* 

tha Ubenl Party b tha ,*00^ *d bb pwabaaMal addW M at t ba «^wgtd 
aaasal iiarrirm of m Matiooal liberal Fadatatloo of lodw ^ ^OdM. Brfarfi^ 
to lariotlam b Baogri Faadit Kaoani aaid : *'Ttaa esNtaoae «rf tarrprieia m 
Baooalta^d oat ba aUmad to tatarfara with the oornal opaeatipn of pioabo 
^ Mtoooaiy. ^ raiattog uni^ b daa IwsdjZ «> ‘bj dwMtb tatloi. b 
eoootiy with the praaaot form of OOTeraaMt. ^ «»d»fc<dton «»^Jy 
tkNM of tha paopb b ^ ooly . way of pattiog ao m d to it. Tta 
traoafer of power to todiao baotb b tharafora oigeody ictrauM b wgai. 
XamSto Sa abooratal aoadltiooa that pravail there ao aseuaa tor tha 
of aoatrol orar aaaaotbl braoahaa of adoiiobtratloo by the Qovaroor would ba to 
pby bto tha haoda of the tarrorbta.” 

29ifc. Att-Iniia Wommi’$ C0^ltnite$ i—Tb» oloth _aaaabD of.^bo.. All-todta 
Womao’a Cooferaoee waa held at Kata^ Mra. ^tam}t Faridoooii prtaidi^- 
Dr. Haoda Boydao aod Ura. Cprtat Aahby atteoded ^ opaferyea 00 loTta- 
tbo. The moat important work tor men aod womao to Win at pra awt, off 
tha pieaident to her addram, waa tha attainmeot of natty. To y^a thu. .ata 
adTMated the abolittoo of oommonal Mboob and tta adoption of Hln doa^ i m 
a oommon laagoaca. She alao beaded tor oomplete awade^t. Tha oonter^ 
toToniad tha iotnKotion of oo^eatioo In wIleM and primary aehoob ^ 
eonfeieooe eleo urged the prorieion in sohoots and oollera of pleygronode wd 
reiterated He damnod for eumpnleory medieel ine^iion with ^ecyinto proineton 
for neoeteery treatment. The ooolereiioe demanded the removal m Icwai dirabi- 
litiee ^der whieh Indian women were enfferlng and enpport^ ‘Pi**®!! 



women, high infant mortality and inereaeiog poverty, 


XOth. U. P. 8iX*alf*tt’ Conftrtnet 1— Oppoaition to? participation by Xn^ in any 
war in which the Britbh GoTornmant m^t be in*ol^ ,»°*f 
uttlieacion of Indian men, money and reeonrcee for the ®I J®®" 

organiiation of peneante and workere wd oondemnaUon ofjp ® SSSSSi 

men! in planing reetrictione on Mr. Snbhae Chakra Bom formed tro enl^eetB 
of the raaobtima paaaad by the United Ptorbees Frorineial Sooieliet Conference, 
held nt Et>wah. Seth Dnmodnr Sweroop prertdcd. 


INDIA IN HOME POLfTY 


Introdnction 


July — December 1934 




INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY — DECEMBER 1934 


L The Conoress the Election 

Hie Coogx^B had abendoDed civil didobedienoe. It had even turn- 
ed away from what ita late critics had been wont to call the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation^^ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses — the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into the deepest of 
all sloughfr^the slough of despond. The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
^‘capture’’ the legislative bodies even ^ before the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the new Swiuraj 
Party — it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept 
22)*-Ther6 were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was 6ghtiog the election. The first issue was this : The Oovemment 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It*had taken 
measure — some of them admitt^ly drastic^'^in the interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of the "unconstitutional ^d subversive” Congress 
movement It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and reassured the vast bulk of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of Brmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had asserted that 
their policy in refpird to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and bad earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
the Oovemment was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitotional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated 'India from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the question was this — 
Ebd the Government really the sympathy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion — the only moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions — really with the Government of 
India in ita wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had suffered defeat oonld not by itself be converted into a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or WMtehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respe^ of the *unconstitationaP Congress movement had been very 
eftectively muzzled by the oflBcial Ordinances. A person showing any 
aympathy with die ^anti-governmentf activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law* not only a pariah and an ontouebabie 
7 
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who bad to be shooiiedt bot an outlaw wbo had to be lionted iowni 
Oovernment wero not prepared to take any risks by allowinia: the 
Congj^ess civil disobedience movement to gather momentnm from a 
fETOwing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
movement 


II. The Babometeb Beading 

Any government ^ functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support A government before launching upon a new policy or propo* 
sing a new deal would first seek the verdict of a Oenend Election. 
Whmre the verdict cannot be taken before a new deal, it must be taken 
immediately after. There is no responsibility where there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the legislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the country upon 
a question of vital policy or measure upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 

III. Indian Legislatures 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called glorified debating 
MOcieties^ Though, under the existing India Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made these bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swaraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal or a 
C. R. Das had, it is true, made the unexpected in the annals of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset their plans or calculations. 

IV. A Handy and Effective Weapon 

The power of certification and veto, which merely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the case cf the 

Governor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
effective weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 
constitutional impasse but almost every normal tie between 

Ofilcialdom and the legislators. And be it observed in this conneo- 
Uon that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensively make the 
future Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to the control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
form of euphemism, would still be retained as a very handy and 

effective weapon. That weapon is not going to be discarded. On 

the contrary, it is going to be perfected and made equal to all con- 
ceivable emergencies ara proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is ool merely to dock and adoni the ceremonial robe of the Govemor- 
Oeneral and the Governors. The British diehard need have no fear 
on the score of that mig^hty perfected weapon beine allowed to lie maty 
in the armoury of the powers that be. ^ 

However that be, the only inconvenience — if inconvenience it bc^* 
which the adverse vote daring the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of their fond 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiming to the world that in ^ all 
their measures, even in those perversely call^ rc^tionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the^ so* 
called Ordinance Laws had been passed with the consent of the legisla- 
tures. The Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snare 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an official 
victory in it could only have been a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simla, and the delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept inself intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India knew that the Indian legisla- 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceas^ to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from serving any useful purpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning the very blood-stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto RESPCNsreiLmr 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would -not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of Official determination ! Government could surely not bo moved by 
80 much as a hair^s breadth from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.^^ adverse 

vote, when the situation demanded it and public opinion was unmis- 
takably clw and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic babble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not ^ yet been granted de jure responsible 
government she had * been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. 

VIL International Linking : An Ezaiiplk 

A legislature, not reflecting the trne public mind and not devdo- 
pii% a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a iamosha to.be innocently enjoyed, bnt a ousfor* 
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lane io be deeply deplored. In the first place, its bearinipi beiog 
false with its own oonntry, it tends to make the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings false 
or uncertain cannot be expected^ to get on well into line with the 
world :forces of democracy, social well-being and economic justice. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrument of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was supposed to have been fought, and the Idea alone was its 
sole justification and achievement. India has been one of the original 
members of the League^— a circumstance that has not indeed ushered 
the millennium in Jndia — yet it was, has been^ and will be a kind of 
link that should be deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen- 
ing. We are not yet strong enough to dispense with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, e. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the Communal Award, some of our leaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasabha, have urged that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangle at the R. T. C., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statesmen concerned to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of the international machinery of the league 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
iti some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
the result that the British Premiers’ arbitration, with all its humilia* 
tion and anti-national reactions, was '^plotted and forged’’ into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploiting The Maya 

In the second place, a country’s legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its people. Governments learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against them in the legisla- 
tures and in the country. Where there is no opposition or where 
there is but only a mockery of it, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and arrogating too much to themselves. The 
Government become the State. What they think the State thinks. 
What they will the state wills. The automania grows upon them. 
There is but one voice which the Chamber echoes and one act which it 
reheaises. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to^andrenjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by which they alone are 
called upon to play their parts while others are to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to auto-suggest themselves that ^eir aping puppets are their 
‘’responsible” supporters and cooperators, and that diey are doing the 
job with the help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Maya. 
Themselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitntioDal 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others — 
a gullible world public for instance — by exploiting the maya of their 
constitutions working happily and harmoniously as a team. It is said 
that the days of democracy are gone. This seems to be very nearly 
true And if it is true, it is because both the present day ‘^superman” 
dictators and their modem docile flock have allowed themselvea to be 
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dop«8. The ocapatton ot bojth will be Rone in a world dediniog to be 
ezploitedi morally and materially. 

JIX. Shop-Window Democracy 

NoWi ibe exit of the Congress Party from the legislatore had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
Hie airangement was perhaps more prejudioial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Oovernment vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the nakedSirresponsibility of the'present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a decent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll ^democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up land 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally, deceive the unwary passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the appearance may be reality or at^ least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are responsible for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder*bolt concealed in a flower boquet. 

X. Back To Nature Movement 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take oif much 
of its veneer and paint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will ci me out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun In nght earnest in directions 
of least resistance — morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States arc putting it on to make them look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking idter and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
bad made the wolf — the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep — the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or^ bunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviousest of devices is to put 
OD the colour and assume the character of the environmeut in which 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in reality 
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to be the oatoral wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto- 
cracy oow-a-days takes on the colour^ of democracy, fascism or even 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safer and more con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula* 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modern offence and defence. The 
Nasi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of 90 p. c. of the people of the Fatherland. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also^ Bolshevism in Russia. The world seems to be 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still requires 
to be camouflaged in one form or other as rule by the people and for 
the people. The ancients seemed to be able to manage their affairs with- 
out having recourse to some of the modern camouflage. If they should 
put on the war paint, they would do so to appear war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler — whether king or dictator. The war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars are sup- 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unscrupulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profiteers. Sinister and very selhsh 
interests are believed to have a more complete control of the interna- 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war than interests that 
are wider and more vital. It has been doubted if nations left to them- 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
But nations are never left to themselves and they never were. They have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings have called themselves by various names—priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, president, chancellor, dictator, minister. But whatever 
the names, the thing itself seems to have persisted through the ages. 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psychology, and herds 
have ever followed the morale of the flock. Those who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery over the psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of the morale of the herd. 

XL Bank of Public Opinion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves democ- 
ratic. India is not a democracy* Yet some of her institutions bear 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, are also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franchise is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, the Indian 
legislatures are sometimes taken as representing the actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forget it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and th^e Councils are concern- 
ed, their face value may be> oftener than not, no reliable index 
of their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opiniou. 
Though these bodies possess non-official majorities, the nomina- 
ted blocks in them, bodi official and • non-official, are still factors of 
ibfficient, often oompell eg, weight to incline the balance of legislative 
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vote Almost inviriably and inevitably to one ride only, especially in 
view of the fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mntnally unaccommodating parcels, 
with labris affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest In plain words, the elections 
are not allowed under the existing arranj^ment to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale the walls that have been erected and which still stand The 
80-Cfdled Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Phrty 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even less 
outside. The real “live” nationalists — the progressive sections of^ them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
the present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai — have, of course, been factors disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Olympus and the smooth 'even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII. The Legislative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nomlilat* 
ed (official and non*official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Government 
to very uncomfortably .tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
ties. But since under the existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular ''than real, Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
defeat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
^'adversary” in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
Nationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy” of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as the price paid by 
the Congress to boy the support of **the decisive element” in the 
Assembly — the Par^ captrined by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C.^'IL with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and switt We say “probably*, because Congress “at 
wari^ is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed—ihoogh Mahatmaji himself was not*prepared to fully endorse 
the claim-— that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed— and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to-*fliat ft has 
or is going to pbu^ “all its cards” on Uie table. The game is a trial 
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of tlareDsQi not in field operaliooe ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation in part also. What else it is we do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table — with some of its tmmp cards probably up its sleeve — 
it cannot help as regards some matters of moment * aiding its time^^ 
Hie question, for instance, whether ^Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight- 
away. “Let us wait and see". 

XIII. COMUtTNAL ZiD 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the Congress 
Party, in making alliances with other parties in the legislature— alliances 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India*. What alliances are 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 
Mahasabha school of thought has, for instance, taken exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 
question of Hindu-Moslem entente. It is generally opposed to the 
policy of the “blank cheque”, and week-kneed submissions of the major 
community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of the minorities. 
It would make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual respect and upon a mutual recognition of their commu* 
nity of vital interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 
gravel. We have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in Behar 
where the Hindu predominates, but also in Beluchisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong enough and 
safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes" are no good either 
in Behar or in Beluchistan or even in cosmopolitan Calcutta, Bombay 
or New Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 
strength : they cannot be built with hastily improvised, flimsy confabula- 
tion Btufi. 


XIV. Pactts and Alliances 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances simply 
because they are called by these names. They may be good or bad. 
And in every case we have to assure ourselves that they are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of the Indian Communal 
question has been big with pacts some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as tiie seed of an oak and sp^ily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether the fruit has been the 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is anotiier matter. The 
Lncknow Pact did not prove — at least in itself— quite so mischievous as 
some of the latter pacts patched up In a fickle time-serving spirit Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to the present predicament 
There we sowed the wind, and we are reaping the 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and uncontrollable, present communal tornado seems to have 

had its centre of origin in London known as the Minorities Pact 
Gods breathed into tne troubled waters of unsettled and, from the very 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal differences, andi, lo! the centre 
of a storm that was to burst over the continent of India, involving 
only God knows how many generations of hapless Ifflodus, Muasalmans, 
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Sikbs ftod Christians in the wreck of its havoc; was conjured into be* 
ing. The Whitehall bark findtofc itself or fearing to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Indian commnnal placidity oouldT now ride the storm 
and move merrily and prondty on to its haven. The Congress, of 
oonrse, does not at heart love cornmnnalism. Bnt it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself ^the Lucknow Pact. Royal 
Commissions, Qovernment Despatches and Parliamentary Committees 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the counter. 
It is a Karma the fruit of which shall be entailed upon seven genera- 
tions to come and seven generations that went before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 

XV. A Costly Luxuby 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nationalist 
elements, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, make, the 
position of the “irresponsible” Indian Executive uncomfortable in the 
legislature. Without them, the Qovernment is assured an easy walk 
over. It i^ cheap luxury which the Indian bureaucracy has long been 
wont to wBord. The nationalist team with their allies will make it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially change the 
current coin in fndian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of responsibility. But it will at least prick the bubble of an 
unreal and inflated currency. The base metal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not sceni gold. Votes in the Assembly 
will be what votes in the democratic countries usually are — they will, 
indeed, be not binding on the Government, but they will also not be 
aiding the Government where no aid is really meant. Votes can no 
longer be “used” or “exploited” far imperialistic purposes. 

XVI. The Te.st 

The entry of the Congress Party as a factor in the Indian Legis- 
lature will, therefore, serve more than one purpose. In the first place 
it will prove that the Congress, by its late fight with the Government, 
has not fallen in the estimation of peoples who interest themselves in 
and vote for elections to the constituted Indian legislative 
bodies , that though out of favour with the Government and under 
its ban, it has not been out of favour with the public. And a fair 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift the ban and 
make not only Congress organisations legal but practical manifesta- 
tions of public sympathy and support in respect of them valid. It is 
HO argument to gag the expression of public opinion, vocal or other- 
wise, and say that the Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and then see whether you win or the Congress 
wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to contest (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs — the Parliamentary 
Board) the elections so that it might apply the above test. 

XVII. The Main Current of Pubuc Opinion 

Id the second place, the Officialdom in India, as also their super- 
iors and supporters * at home’\ have often made light of Indian public 
opinion on the ground that in this country there is not one public 
8 
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opinioii* bat fifty, and have, aocordtiigly» acted according to their oivn 
OIHDIOD, since they cannot be expected to act according to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. When they cannot, they clear oat. 

But ifil governments, before they accept office and so long as they 

oontinne to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the main, 

the public opinion of the country they rule. There are fifty 

public opinions in any country on matters of public moment. 
These tend to organise and pool themselves. Oovernments 

are moved and propelled by what turns out to be the main 

current. It is, as we have before seen, included in the modern art 
of governance to create, engineer and maintain the “main current” by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of which Herr Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so cousumate a master. The main current 
moves the government merrily on. But let us not talk of other 
countries. India is a land of diversity of races, religions, creeds and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. Tlicse have not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into a “main current”. Governments 
have not so far got to depend upon a current of Indfk political 
opinion to move. They have, of course, the deep and fairly well- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty and co* operation to make them float. 
But their propellers are British-made. Very strong and powerful 
propellers they have proved. But though the Government has not got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in ploughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being the main in the long and 
short run if it is not the main already, seems to have developed in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is coming to the surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin main surface 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVIII. The Indian Urge 

Whether this Urge will continue to be, as it is now is, the Indian 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in the womb 
of the future. There arc other tendencies, of a more or less revolution- 
ary nature, some actually violent> others perhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in the field. The Violence Party liave, generally speaking, 
kept outside the Congress. But the Socialist P.arty — which some 
believe to be the party of the future — have been digging their 
trenches inside the Congress citadel. If the Congress fail to join them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that the trenches, 
which they have been digging, may ultimately be its grave. The history 
of Indian liberalism and moderatism is the history of such aggressive 
trenches which ultimately proved to be pits for a decent burial. Then 
there is the Sanatanist lion, still snoring, of whom we spoke in Cair last 
Introduction. We have been, of late, attempting nasal •feeding of this 
immortal Kumbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but not roused the sleeping lion. But when he is roused — 
and roused he will be — woe betide those who dare beard the lion in 
hisden. Those who loudly imagine that, under the existing world 
cooditioDR, the present spell of torpor of the Hou will deepen into 
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fhe coma of death, are mistaken. The world conditions are ohansins 
more catastropbically than one may be oommpniy pleased to imaipoe. 
The master rulers — Hitler and MussoUni^have already^ <nried halt 
to the proipressive feminist movement all ovei the civilised world 
and tamed it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 

u only typical of some other revolutionary “set-backs^^ in other 
directions. The sleeping Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that this particular 
Party and not that is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which promises to bo the main, has already 
appeared on the surface of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far ns it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the **dumb millions” for whom the die- 
hard^ sheds such tons of “crocodile tears”, and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a question of probability that, aS time passes, 
the masses will be more and more rather than less and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and self-expression. We do not say that the Urge has 
already developed “full steam’* or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. The Egyptivn Story 

It is idle and futile, therefore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave ’the matter at that. You 
leave the matter at that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
opinions in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be moving though the dogs, in i,ne or several packs# 
may be barking. Besides, hris not the retiring Groat Moghul — Sir 
Samuel Iloure— told us that our so culled stilf attitude iu relation 
to the proposed loforins is a mere pose ? Sir Samuel loves telling 
stories. The story of the caravan h.nd scandalised us, but did it not 
[iTovo a good stomachic after all ? Wo were made to swallow the 
bitter pill so that we might, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished nut to us with greater appetite and relish. But he 
has now left us “with a good parting kick”. He has told the story 
of a |)€tition once submitted to Lord Cromer in Egypt The petition 
had asked for a comi>letc evacuation of the British from that country. 
Uunniug his eyes casually over the list of the signatories. Lord Cromer 
stiimbl^ upon a particular naino —that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this?— he 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took bis 
ior^hip into his confidence. “My Lord”, he said, “when 1 happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon iny poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast.” So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted h^d of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prized boon. 
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Now, the G>iigress contested the elections with a view to ezposint; 
the h^^ imperialist fallacies and pretences each as "India is. not fiirown 
up enough to form a public opinion”, "one has to deal with not one but 
fifty public opinions in India^\ "opinion may be hollow and insincere 
and so need not at all be seriously considered even when it seems 
to united and voeal**it may all be sound and fury sianifyini; 
noting" 

XX. The Fibst Issue 

We have now at some length put the case of the Congress as 
regards the first issue raised by Mr- Bhulabhai Desai. Hartals, flag- 
hoistings, processions, boycott, and the courting of innirisonment h^ 
been, in one aspect or other, unconstitutional iti the eyes of 
the authorities. So they were not prepared to accept *these as proving 
a test of the actual popularity of the Congress as compared with 
that of other elements, official or non-official, that had been opposed to 
it. But elections are a perfectly valid test. There can be no denying 
it Now the Congress proposes to appeal to this test If it wins-^ 
and it has won by actually sweeping the- polls in many cases — it 
proves its claim as the popular party representing the major current 
of thought in the politically-minded India. 

XXI. The Grouio) Uncertain 

It will enter the Legislature as the largest single party. Yet under 
the existing arrangement the lagest single factor, including anything 
between 50 to 60 members, is still a permanent minority in a House 
of nearly 150 members. It can inflict defeats on Government only 
by joiniog hands with some other factors. This makes the ground 
dippery and uncertidn under its feet The lobby situation b^omes 
perennially one of suspense and intrigue. One is never certain of 
his move and the result it will bring ta Victory at any cost being 
the end, parties will feel tempted to compromise themselves rather 
than give quarters to their common adversary. 

XXII. Irresponsibility 

But suppose you are enabled to inflict a defeat or a series of defeats 
on your-common adversary. By that you make the luxury of an easy 
walk'over on unpopular bills or measures a costly and rare luxury 
for the authorities. You refuse helping them to keep up the illusion 
that all such measures have been taken not only for the good of 
India but also with her consent. This will not of course chec^ 
"^irresponsibility^^ but it may make it cautious or even apologetic. 
Smarting under a sense of defeat accumulated, your adversary may 
even ffing back to your &ce the chaige of irrespoosibility that you 
have so persistently and unceremoniously laid at his door. You may 
be iceusM of oflering only destructive critidsm, opposing for the sheer 
joy of it, because yon lack respoosibility and have not to reap in 
the aotnal field of day to day a^inistration the harvest of the seeds 
yon sow in the fonr winds the Chamber. 
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XXTIL The Devil and the Deep Sea 

Of course noihinj; succeeds like success, and nothing is more 
responsible than responsibility* Sir Samuel Hoare had X*raycd and 
located the organic trouble of the Indian body politic before he said 
that what India wanted most to make her healthy was a constitution 
responsible to her, that is, one she could call her own.^^ Under the 
existing constitutions, though some subjects have been ^^transferred’ 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been placed in. charge of 
them, have found themselves ^tweeu the proverbial devil and the 
deep sea in the discharge of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually being the leaders of the major party or parties in the House, 
and their appointment and tenure of office being dependent on the 
Governor’s pleasure, they initiate policies and adopt measures for 
which not they but the Reserved side of the Government 
have to find money, which, however, they cannot often do after meeting 
their own insistent and growing needs. 6o the nation-building subjects 
(as they have been called) only plan and design but never build. 
Many schemes of argent public usefulness relating to mass education, 
sanitation, irrigation etc . are very good on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Book, but they are still in their astral 
bodies, and actual or even prospective budgetary conditions do not 
permit or promise their materialisation. The ministers bave; therefore, 
been talkie pictures who talk perhaps a little too much but act very 
little. Whilst some of them seem to have learnt tbe art how to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the powers that be, not 
many of them can show much to their oerdit which will recommend 
them to public approbation. Yet, under the constitution as it is, ^ the 
public can, if they so mind, make the situation too hot for (he minis- 
ters through their elected representatives. By an adverse vote on 
their supplies and salaries, the members can, provided they form 
the majority, make the .position of the ministers untenable. In at 
least two of the Provinces, viz^ Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
dyarcl^ was for a time given a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. But dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
party either withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress Party 
would have repeated the exi)eriment in the Councils bad 
it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the Councils also 
dissolved — as was the Assembly*- making it possible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial game cannot, of 
course, be played in the Assembly where the rules are different. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ghost of a false appearance to lay* It 
is irresponsibility masquerading as responsibility— Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the garb of Indian legislative consent. The 
Congress has been out to dispel thb delusion. 

XXIV. The Poucy or the Council-Entry 
Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the Council-entry programme readopted by the Con- 
grese but allowed to fall into disiwe for some years in favour of a 
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more programme of direct action (non*cooperattoo and civil 

diaobedience), we have refrained from laooehiog upon anything like a 
dtecneeion of the entire question of Council-entry, under existing or 
prospective conditions, as a measure calculated to re4lly pave the way 
for India’s political advance. Opinion inside the Congress as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. There were changers and 
no-changers In the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement during 
the early twenties. And there has been this cleavage in the Congress 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also— latent and hardly visible 
BO long as the Movement was going strong, but more and more patent 
and pronounced as the Movement gradually shrank and retreated. As 
we have seen, the Congress, as a whole never adopted Council-entry 
as its programme. But it permitted — through the Working Committee 
and the A. 1. C C. at first, and then by calling a special session of 
itself (in Bombay in October)— those of its members who believed in 
the utility and efficacy of the legislative programme to form themselves 
into a ParJinmentary Party and fight the elections and enter^ the legis- 
latures in the name of the Congress but subject to the superintendence 
and control of the A. L C. C. 

XXV. The other Issuii : Self-determination 

But the Council programme of the Congress has been ^ inspired by 
another motive. The Congress appeal to the electorate involved two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedom? 
Secondly, the Congress has claimed the right of self-determination in 
the shaping of India’s political destiny, and has, accordingly, never 
been ngrceable to the British imposition of a constitution on India. It 
has been on principle opposed to the method of the White Paper or 
the J. P. C. R. scheme of Indian reform. The R. T. C. episode, 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Mahatma 
Gandhi, did not, in the opinion of the Congress, at all alter the 
situation. The Indian cooperation offered or ^‘secured” at the Round- 
Table in London was devoid of any real significance and value. 
The White Paper scheme was supposed to have been based on the 
BO’ called agreement arrived at But the basis being unreal, the 
structure raised on it could not be real. The Congress mandate 
which Mahaimajt had carried to London had no chance of being 
seriously entertained therp. Even the Memorandum of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not **dcsorvc” a material notice. The 
article to be exported to Indi.'i was, therefore, of genuine and exclu- 
sive British-mako. It bore, however, the spurious label of a “Firm” of 
both Indian and British partners. The Congress, a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, refused to buy the article. It declared itself^ against those 
who would, ^r some reason or other, hawk the article* in the Indian 
market. But it would no longer picket and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the existing constitution, or the proposed new 
one for that matter, is such that Nationalist India should refuse to 
touch it even with pair of tongs.” The imported article has not only 
to be touched but seized whenever found. It is even to be ‘‘used,” 
though not quite agreeably to the wishes of the Treasury Benches or 
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those that commonly hane^ about them. When the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches themselves are stermed and 
captur^ by the Congress Party. 

XXVI. Fightino the Conshtotion prom Within 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the existing one or the prospective, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will bo fought on general grounds 
as well as within 8|)cctal enclosures. On general grounds the ^ proposed 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the imposition 
of Britain’s will upon India and not an expression of India’s own will. 
The Labour Party of England had, it is truc» by their Blackpool 
Resolution, accept^ the principle of self-determination for India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress was exhumed for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Oandhi-Irwin Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling corpse soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of putrefaction. The Tories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a “White Paper”. So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indian Constitution will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes,” and will have to 
work as political fakirs who have renounced all desire for fruit of 
their labours here below or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce their self and their will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. India is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being happily absolved from the fatal sin of self-will. 

XXVII. Collective Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress has been a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”. It has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure ether of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will. It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up from the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress — and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary — attitude means its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter- 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this riglit by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It said, “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they have been 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and arc now 
sought to be imposed upon us. Will the people of India accept this 
imposition or reject it ?” 
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XXVni. The Ck^rnmuEsr Asssmblt 

Bat suppose the people of India decide both the issues ia favour 
of the Confl:res8. The results of the elections to the Assembly were 
an indication that they were pro-Congress. But how is the Congress 
going to implement its resolution rejecting the imposition and demand- 
ing self-determination ? The Congress, though the largest political 
organisation in India, cannot, forthwith, set itself up as the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There are considerable sections of the Indian public 
opinion which it does nob represent Though it includes the Nationalist 
Mussalraans, it does not include others who are called Communalists. 
The latter certainly represent a very considerable section of Moslem 
India, though one need not go the whole length with the 

latter in its claim that the Nationalist Mussalman is to the 

Communalist what a mere drop is to the ocean. Then, again, the 
masses of India as distinguished from the classes, though not un- 
affected by the Congress movement, cannot, as yet, be said to have 
earned a position in the national organisation commensurate with their 
actual strength or importance. Even the declaration of the Fund- 
amental Rights in the Karachi Congress had not made the Congress 
cease to be a class-ruled organisation. The masses have still their 
interests in the **6afe custody” of the classes. The Fundamental 
Rights Resolution has not brought self-determination for them in sight. 
The emergence of the Socialist Party inside the Congress is a move 
towards what the late Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal used to call Demo- 
cratic Swaraj as distinguished from Aristocratic Swaraj. The latter still 
reserves power to the upper classes, though it may call itself Swaraj 
or 8clf*rule. By it the present white bureaucracy will be replaced 
simply by a brown — an arrangement which as Mr. Churchill and bis 
friends never tire to aver, will create a far worse situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. The Congress And Socialism 

While on this point, we may observe that the Congress, under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and the forceful advocacy of Pundit 
Jawharlal and some others, has been alive to the need of recoii true 
ting political organisations, and also, to some exent, the social and 
economic structure in India on a socialistic basis. But the Congress 
General staff seem to have so far believed that such reconstruction 
may be possible, under Indian conditions, without our having to wage 
what ia now called in the West class- war. In their judgment, the 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted here from Russia or other countries which may present 
a surface resemblance to India on some points, but which are, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Marx and others of the West have not said the last 
word on the subject of socUl justice and human well-being. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work out a Bolatioa of her own. It may not, therefore, be wise to 
allow the whole ancient, and presumably, tried And tested, Indian soc^ 
and cultural structure to oome down io a crash in an earthquake of red 
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ravolottoQ* And fiirfiiflr*~even if an ultimate oraah be ioevitabIe» let na 
not, for lake of the eanee we hold dear, choose an nnoanny Qoetta 
time-taUe for the crash to happen. In other words, if the view-point 
of tiie advanced Indian socialists cannot be reoonciled with the view- 
point of &ose who now hold power in the Congress, a civil war OMd 
not and Aonld not be declared and fought immediately, in view of «ie 
sternest of all stem ^ts staring os in the face, vis., Aat both the 
classes and the masses in India have not yet attained to their 
''maiority^, and are not entrusted with the management of their own 
affiurs. At present they can fight not as they think they should, but 
as those hold them by the strings think they should. There cannot 
now be a “free” fight and a “free” fellowship between them. Under 
the existing conditions, India can neither be a full-flexed Fascist 
country like Oerininy or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. The problem cannot as yet be allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and the premises cannot as yet be permitted 
to lead to their logical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and free and the premises are not straight and categorical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the masses, as 
also between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, will be productive of 
no good. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, fight if and when they have to, but let 
them, meanwhile, refuse to fight, set by the ear and goaded by outside 
influences. 

XXX. Fighting a Civil War 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objective, should, 
for the present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
to its general guidance and control. It should no^ for instance, now 
break away from the Congress and fight a civil war on questions of 
principle and programme. On the other hand, the Congress should be 
able to evolve a formula comprehensive enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of the socialist programme. The Congress Executive 
should not lightly talk of taking “disciplinary action” the moment 
they scent “revolt” in an extreme Wing of their Congress camp. It 
is by such “revolt” that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and re-adapt itself to the changed conditions of the 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. The history of ^he 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not have 
been otherwise. It is to be always remembered ^ that though 
the lu^n Socialist has booked himself for a destination further 
ahead, he will have to make part of his journey, possibly the ma]or 
part, over a common ‘route along with the so-called representative of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with him. They 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the same berth, provided 
they keep their journcy^s end more in view than mere passing com- 
fort and convenience in the transition. 

XXXI. The Common Route 

We shall not here discuss whether the common route (s also the 
9 
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shortest and best But given good-will and purity of purpose— which, 
we believe, are not absent in the common run of the Congress mind, 
Bight Left or Centre, — and given mutual persuasion and accommodation 
which, we also believe, are not difficult of achievement — a common 
route, over the migor part of the journey if not to the journey’s end, 
can be agreed upon between those who are thinking mainly in terms 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present thinking 
in terms of both classes and masses. Without evolving a comprehensive 
programme, the Congress cannot hope to materialise its idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. And it cannot claim and exercise the right of self- 
determination to any purpose without evolving conditions making tiie 
materialisation of that idea possible. 

XXXII. The Violence Party 

A common route and a composite car have to be thought of not 
only in relation to the Socialist Party. We have not, so far, spoken of 
the Party believing in violence. This party is excluded by the very 
terms of the Congress creed. But the party is not insignificant. It does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the sane opinion in the country. 
Practically by every shade of sensible opinion its profession and prac- 
tice have been judged to bo both an actual and a potential menace. 
It cannot be let alone. Whether one approves or not of every measure 
the Government has taken to control the movement, there is a general 
agreement as to this that the violence habit must be, without delay, 
ended or mended. The Government itself now believes — without losing 
heart or strength as it seems — that the first (i. e. ending) is not a 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so fai failed to kill the 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to think also of the other 
alternative — ^mending. Violence is not an organic disease, especially in 
India. It is a functional mal-adjustment It can be cured by setting 
at right the causes that have pr^uced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truism to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 
sympathy. 

XXXIII. The Congress Attempt to Stem the Tide 

The Congress has tried — though the authorities would not readily 
concede it— to stem the tide of the violence movement, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, practising non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by demonstra- 
tuig that its fnodua operandi in the prosecution of the campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
— vident or noo-violent— ^f national endeavour for achieving freedom ; 
foully, by providing an outlet of dyoamio activity of the Congress 
type ios a oondderable seotioa of the youth of the country who, but for 
thisi would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fffCUy, by possibly induciDg some of the confirmed 
revolutioniate themaelvea to stay their hands and wut pending the 
trial hf the Uoomsa experipienh We say ^"some revolutionaries”, beemase, 
as a matter of fimi, tenoriat eriines never alh^iether stopp^ during 
tba Ooocma moroneiit And it may be also pennisdbie to imagine 
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that a part of the revolotioniet school of aotioii felt restive and impa* 
tient to act in their own way when they fonnd the whole country astir 
with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience agitation, and that 
another part of the same school mi^dit have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of a violence type to farther embarrass, the Qovem- 
ment held hotly engaared by the Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons stated above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the Congress had, generally 
speaking, the effect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, ^ left to themselves, would have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in the country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Gandhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in *.ruth. 

XXXrV. The Congress Shieij> : Both Sides 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their public commu- 
niques, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, that it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the shield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 
vernment thought that the Congress, though professing and generally, 
practising non-violence, produced by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the propagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so persistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this wayi the Congress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
might admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious perverse one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and are responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye-product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avoid^. The movement itself should 
not be given up because of that undesired bye-product or some^ other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should bo reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the proper antidote or serum. So insar^* 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product When, however, the undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
priuoiple of the movement but tends to prejudicially affect or destroy 
the "main produeP^ itself sought to be brought about by it, ^ the move- 
ment should be discontinued — as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Ghaurichaura 
afiair. TTiis step, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was, 
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nevertheless, cakeo by Oaodhiii\ bectase, in his opinion, that movement 
had Eot mixed up with elements of violence which, though not actually 
stirred up by it as sufisested in official and some moderate quarters, were 
of a nature and magnitude calculated to defeat the very end which the 
Congress had in view. The above, broadly stated, has been the position 
of the Congress lead. The Government has never accepted it It has 
always thought and acted upon it that any mass movement, of a subver- 
sive character, deriving its very motive power from a spirit of ^ law- 
breaking and disobedience of constituted authority, is bound to stir up 
more elements of mischief than it can ever hope to control, and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. 

XXXV. The Reconstruction Scheme 

We need not farther discuss the point at issue between the 
Congress and the Government as regards the repercussions of the 
Congress method of direct action on the elements of violence, actual 
or potential, in the country. The question, undoubtedly, possesses 
more than a historical interest in view of the fact that neither the 
Congress nor the Government regard direct action of the kind resorted 
to by the former in the recent past as an impossible or even as an 
improbable coptingency in the future. Civil disobedience has been 
abandoned for the present and the chances are slight indeed of its 
being revived and re-adopted in the near future. vThc Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board seems to be more than a diversion .‘and a temporary 
make-shift. It has set about tackling the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The “No-Changer'* Group has, also, thrown itself with zest 
into the work of construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages^^ under the inspiration and guidance of Gandhiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after .he Bombay session in 
October had ratified the A. I. C. C. decision "sanctioning and constitu- 
ting the Parliamentary Board) so that he might devote himself to a 
service which has ever beeii]|for him his life’s chief fascination — uplift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 
of those who would bo glad to see the stream of national effort in 
India run in chartered, constitutional channels. Yet, as some later 
developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its misgivings as to the real motive and objective and out- 
come of the Village Reconstruction Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooperation and civil disobedience himself, who had 
repeatedly asserted that this method of direct action was perfectly 
legitimate and that it was a part of his “religious faith”, and had 
reserved the right to use the^ weapon to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national organisation unless and until -certain conditions 
relating principally to its moral equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government issued a confidential circular to the local authorities 
calling their attention to the probable implications of the “New Deal” 
of M^atma Gandhi — implicationB which, in the opinion of the Cented 
Government, might point to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much more extended scale involving the masses living 
in the vtUages-— and to the need of forestalling and oounter-manoeuv- 
ring him in what he intended to do. 
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Tke CSrcnlar io question somehow leaked out The position was 
nooomfeiCable for the Ooiremment in all oofiadence, and* naturaliyt 
adTantase was taken of the position to *'oorner^ the Home Member in 
the Assembly, where» instead of flatly dumwning the leaked-out oBBoial 
secret, he i^lantly let ^^the wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag'^ and even flung the scared animal in the midst of the 
serried phalanx of Oandhi caps opposite the Treasury Benches. 
Gandhiji himself, outside the Chanil^r, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government plan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Reconstruction work as 
very helpful cooperationi though it might **take the wind out of 
hiB sail.’’ 

XXXVI. Mending and Bending 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any othei organisation 
for that matter will thus appe&r to remain an open question still. 
Whatever be one^s hopes or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, “the barren path of non-cooperaion’’ is definitely closed to 
traffic. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
of India, especially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worthier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same process, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress cannot be the “Constituent Assembly’^ and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its potentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly does 
not seem to be a practical proposition. 

XXXVII. The Live Wire Batteeies 

The experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting |K>t varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed plan can be precipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons* 
titutional Beport, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of coD8titution*builder8 and statesmen in the world would be proud. Yet 
the Beport could not be made to serve the pur|)ose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it • could not be presented as the offer 
o^nited India. United Indiaidoes not, however, mean an India in which 
there are no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even iu England as regards the constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to “offer’^ India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field. India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern- 
ment may it is in a position to make the “ofieri' in the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. Jn India there is, as yet, n<y 
orp^anisation which can claim the position of the chief accredited ezpon* 
ent of Indian views and aspirations. Of course the Indian National 
Coii^rcBS has the highest claim of all that would speak and act for 
India. But even its franchise is at yet a mere "drop’^ in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any magnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dispel the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti« 
inately extinguish it. Then, possibly,^ light may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain — The Congress light can conti- 
nue to burn and grow only by keeping its live wire connexions with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing upon, and by estab- 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or other, have not so far been available for its 

use. Failure to fulfil cither of those two conditions will cut off its 

supply of voltage. Mahatmaji's New Deal affecting the “700,000 Indian 
villages” seems to be an essay in right earnest to explore 

the hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco- 

ordinated afield. The Mahatma has realised that, without more 
directly and intensively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady dependable light. In plain words, the Congress,^ before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable Junderstanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Coraraunalist, the 

Socialist, the Revolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the mucli maligned Sanatanist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal sufTrago or something practically equivalent to it 

XXXVIII. Congress Working Cojumittee and the Award 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
but threatened to split the Congress itself. Towards the end of 

July, the Congress Working Committee and the Parliamentary Board 
had a joint sitting at Benares. The following Statement (Associated 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive— “Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Alley withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
their objections against the resolution of the Working Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and Communal Award were again discussed 
with them by the Working Committee at their meeting in the afternoon 

of July 27 and at the morning and afternoon meetings of July 28, 

and the Working Committee regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude towards the Communal Award, alter the 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate those objections. Consequently 
on tho decision of the Working Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney haye resigned from the Parliamentary Board.” The Panditji and 
Srijut Aney had submitted to the Working Committee a confidential 
document (of closely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating their 
position and that of other nationalist Hindu leaders. Some portions 
of that document were, however, published in the newspapers immediately 
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after. They provide a most iostractive readioK* We are icmn a 
history of the Communal Problem in India, of the steps that have b^n 
taken by the Congress and other important public onEftoisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in London to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of communal settlement. It was on the basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of scats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proportion to their population and with the right 
to contest further teats. At the R. T. C. also, Mahatma Qandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Speaking about it, Gandhiji 
said — **I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 

the most workable scheme You have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress”. It should be remembered further that the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal question. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never re* 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their ‘ front line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also are crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and in England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
effectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “pacts” with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, pari 
passu with it, the need of having to make some effective insurance 
against a future upheaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained iu importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
confidential document — “It is difficult to see how the change from this 
(communal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short-sighted”. 

XXXIX. The Nationalist View-point 

We can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

**The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of Com- 
munal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed 
solution and it has further qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 
foitriddiDg an appeal to the British Government or any other outside 
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Miihority in wbit it etHs tbit esseotially ddmestie qtt«tiio& wluch iias 
oeated to be a domeelio questioa and become a political qoeation of 
tiia hlgfaeat importaaee by the maimer in which the British Government 
has dealt with it The effect of the attitude taken up by the Worknqs 
Cpmmittee is tlmt a nationalist who will be elected on the Conareas 
tieket as a meniber of the Lefcislatare will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forward 
a leaoliition on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against tiie Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

*^The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the proposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been created by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
Award has been accepted by the Congress and, therefore, by the 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

'In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above, 
it was the clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Awiurd but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931. By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
particular cause for just complaint. 

"We f<lar that the Communal Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from the national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nationalists that the 
Communal Award affects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even if it were so, 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
fact that the communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importance. 
The matter of primary importance is how the Award affects the national 
question of questions, viz., the establishment of Swaraj, self-Government 
or responsible self-Government. It is clearly the duty of every national- 
ist to examine the Awmti primarily from the national point of view. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is important to note that dis- 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be accused of any communal 
bias have condemned the Award as anti-national, arbitrary and unjust 
and have urged its complete rejection.'^ 

XL. The Awabd and the Whitb Paper 

The Communal Award, naturally, went in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism — both as regards its principle and details — in the nationalist 
circles in India. The communalists, on the other hand, would insist 
upon our accepting the Award as something irrevisable and unmodi- 
fii^le except, possibly as a future contingency, by mutual agreement 
The attitude of Whitehall was the same also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the proposals in tiie Commiinal Award differed substantially from 
other proposals in the White paper in as much as the British Government 
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had aaid ito last word on the former sabject. Sir Samael Hoare would 
advise the Joint Parliamentary Committee against reopeninfic the qaea- 
tioo. The Chairman of the J. P. C^ however, allowed Sir Nripen Sarkar 
to put farther questions on the Award. Massalman leaders— Mr. Jinnah 
for example — reminded us that tibe Award was not a proposal but 
that it was the decision of an arbitrator, and« therefore, final and a 
bond of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept the dedsion. The position, 
however, that the British Premier’s Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside the communalist and official circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. The Congress Position : The Dilemma. 

The Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problenas being solved on a communalistio 
basis. Yet, as Babu Rajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of the Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Review — the present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have* been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical man bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dilemma 
— Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united front” which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the mofdss once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of India’s redemption is to be led into the morass 
of communalism. For, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of India’s countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the efieclive bar sinister arresting 
tiieir advance in every direction. Now, the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting” 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
thd^Congress proposed to ^ take its hands off the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties io resisting the “offer” of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
India’s self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem— which was a purely domestic affair— 
by mutual agreement 
10 
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XLIL The Tachcal ADVAiirrAaE 

The bails enderlying this positioo— which prima iode seemed 
8oaiid**--wa8 carefolly teked by Pandit Malaidya and Nationaliet 
friends, and fheir verdict was — **anBonnd and unsafe." We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera- 
ture has cropped up on the subject* Sir Nripen Sarkar's able pamphletf 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Aney which we have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland's confidential memoran- 
dum circulated to the members of the J. P. C., and many other 
writiDjrs by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 
problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 
remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Bajendra Prasad. 
But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 
Though we have not here examined the question, our own view is that 
the tactical advantage which the Congress Parliamentiuy Party is 
supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. e. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on uie communal issue in its fight for 
Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 
strategic victory of a real and abi£ng nature. The comraunalist ally 
in the legislature may help to make the "legislative" victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measures are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but are invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 
part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But have you not, 
by the very teitns of your alliance with the communalist in the legis- 
lature and in the very conditions under which that alliance is to be 
maintained, made him your adversary and antagonist in the ileld of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 
admit, the common national goal has to be re:>ched ? W e leavci the 
matter however at that. 

XLIII. PANorrji Si. Aney ' 8 STATr:\fENT 

On August 4, Pundit Malaviya and Srijut Aney issued a Joint 
Statement from Benares detailing the circumstances, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to the step they had taken in severing their connexion 
with the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party. 
That statement^ after assuring all concerned that those two Congress 
leaders had * no difference with the Congress except in the matter of 
its attitude towards .the Communal Award", proceeds to say in the 
last two paragraphs 

"To carry out this object we propose to form the Nationalist 
Party to organise a campaign throughout the country against 
the Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to set 
up in every province certain number of such candidates for election to 
Uie Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership 
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be open to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed and the 
Party will work on strictly national lines. It will whole-heartedly co- 
operate in any endeavour to brini: about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

**The Nationalist Party holds that there should be no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached statuB quo should be main- 
tained. If change is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Report and the Congress of 1928 that separate 
electorates must be discarded completely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scheme of July 1931, which Mr. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the British Parliament, when the Award 
before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals. 

The Party does not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion. 

XLIV. “The Inevitable SpliP* 

^ An episode flashing some rntoresting light on the inner history of the 
inevitable split^' in the Congress camp, and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Qandhiji himself in what happened, was provide by 
Bhai Paramananda’s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor- 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gaodhiji regarding the question of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
different. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.^’ Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandhiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report that the latter bad been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jinuah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accepted by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, '*and :on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the *Voint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to py in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far. *'But 1 do feel that the 
Communal Awmd can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartednesa on our part’’ 
True, large-heartednesa is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politios in the long run. But the ^Margeness”, like non- 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart* To work the 
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nrfnole, tt rnutl be real and not sometUng' fdgned or forced. And it 
can oerer be real when it prooeeds foom a aenae of weakneaa orhelpleBa- 
neas. NoWt national^ HMaa and Sikhs have generally felt that any 
oommonal *1>lank cheqne^^ which they are now in a position to "*ofier^ 
to the MohammedsAS may not be endorsed and honoured in a bank in 
which thdr actual balance or credit may not be anfficiently *'laIge^^ 
XLV. Natiohaust Confebence in Calcutta 

In the last week of Angnat, a Nationalist Conference^ waa held in 
Celcntta, which was the occasion for a formal inangoration of the New 
Party. Pandit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the speeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Pt^rty, with its pronounced 
difference of attitude aa to the communal issue, should not, however, 
be regaled as representing a revolt against the Congress. We cannot 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few lines from the opening 
ad^Bs of Acharya Prdnlla Chandra Bay, President of the Organising 
Committee 

*The Nationalist Party will be a Party within the sheltering 
bosom of the Indian Nation^ Congress, a Party which... ...by its un- 
compromising rejection of week-kneed compromises, purge the Congress 
of all wavering and half-hearted tactics and raise once more the Na- 
tional Institution to its position of undisputed authority in the country/* 

It should be related in this connection that a 3 days final attempt 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Bombay in Octo- 
ber) at a compromice between the new Party and the Congress Work- 
ing Committee was made at Wardha. The attempt was, unfortunately, 
not crowned with success. The Congress Qeneral Secretary issu^ 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing the position as it then stood. We an- 
nex the following Press summary of that abortive attempt at 
compromise : — 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Aney met Mahatma Oandhi 
and members of the Working Committee and Parliamentary Board this 
afternoon and again in the evening. It is understood that it became clear 
in the discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Committee 
on tiie Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to the notice of the Working Committee that cer- 
tain candidates in Bengal had been assured that they would be given 
freedom of conscience to vote on questions relating to the Communal 
Award, but tiie Committee laid it down that no such freedom could be 
allowed to any of the candidates who would seek election to the Assembly 
on Congress ticket The proposal to allot a certain number of seats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. The last proposal 
waa that each party should agree to withdraw its candidate in favour 
of the candidate of the other party if he had better chances of success, 
but no agreement was reached on this basis also." 

XLVL “Indians Goal** 

On Sept. Ilf the Working Committee, meeting at Wardha, passed 
and published an important resolution on **lndia^ goal”. The text of 
the relevant portion of the resolution is given below:— 
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have aibenin the mindi olaomeCangresmeti and othm 
ihal the (^ogress goal ef Poorna Swaraj or complete {ndepetidenoe in being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
sUte that no Congressman, much less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without bdng liable to a.charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to* 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one^s eye as well as 
the means for its attainment which must be strictly non*violent and 
truthfal. To this end Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by 
the AJ.C.C. or the Working Committee. 

Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered national control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy* Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner* 
ship with the British and^ complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free India. 
The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 

subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 

will gladly cultivate friendship with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

^ But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this 

political freedom must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 

internal^ freedom by carrying out an internal and constructive and com- 
prehensive prograntfme laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre- 
sent and serve the masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion." 

XLVII. The Congress and Communai* Award 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in the body of this Register. We 
may, however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress deltbera- 
tious were these : (1) Mahatmaji retired from the Congress ; (2) a cons- 
structive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery for 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was reconstitute and 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined; (4) the Working 
Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue oi 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket were forbidden to make the communal issue a plank 
in their electioneering canipaign, and members elected to the legiala- 
tores ^ere required to keep themselves neutral on questions relating to 
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th© Awftrd. The Award was to be modified by matual afcreement a8« 
for lOBtaoce, it bad been modified in that part which pertained to the 
relative ^presentation of the Caste Hindns and the Depress^ Classes 
^ the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government 
It is interestinir to note in this connection that the Bill for the ^better 
Kovernment" of India framed on the lines of the J. P. G R and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare through the House of [Commons included 
anamendw clause which authorised His Majesty^s Government by 
Uraer-in*Council to alter the Communal Award— a provision which was 
claimed as a moral victory" by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabna Movement— Bhai Paramanand. Though the incident belongs to a 
time much ^^^d of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
toe letter of Bhaiji (29-6-35) as throwing some interesting light on tiie 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award :— 

1 am not at all surprised that Moslem leaders are agitated about 
nSu clause 285 (now numbered 299), of the India Bill, 

Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured Ae 
community that the Government are not going back on their 
^^n^cd that the amendment in the clause makes no material change. 

tSat these assurances have produced no efl^ect on Moslein leaders, 
ney ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
be ^tached to it and they are the more nervous because the portfolio 
of ^e India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. 

The ^Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi- 
culty wi^ regard to the distribution of rights among the various 
communities. ^ It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
M embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution. Moslem leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
^posed to reason, was strengthened by the utterances of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cow^ly attitude taken up by the 
Confess leaders towards the Communal Award. 

Sir Samuel ^ Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of offending the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

*The Hindu^ Mahasabha, from the very beginning, opposed it When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses Imore the Joint Parliamen- 
taiy Committee they bqgan to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Rahim 
immediately said, in effbct that had he known that the Communal 
Award was to be debated he would not have agreed to become a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privile^ of that Committee to examine the Award 
and as a result of the disousaioo Lord Linlithgow, the Chainnan, mfed 
diat the Award could be cooridered by the Committee. 

'The Moslems had all along bdieved that they were the afUters of 
this aspect of the oonstitation of India and that no change could be 
made exc^t with their consent and in the absence of agreement on 
their part nobody <m tUa earth, not even Parliament or the Sibg, hod 
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die power to make auy change. It was disconcerting to be told that, 
constlfcolionaily, this position could not stand and while Clause 285, 
as originally drafted, left the position rather vague, the amendment passed 
by the House of Commons empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Ooveruors, to make any modification in the franchise, in tiie method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

^‘The effect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiative of any such improvement is given to the particular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to see that the majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This amend- 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

*ThiB, however, does not mean that the agitation against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether successful. If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till the object is gained.’’ 

But Bhaiji’s baloon of "‘moral victor/^ was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty’s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists'— that there was absolutely no chance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order^in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Aw^, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. C. — added, “without the 
specific consent of the Parliament.” He even promised to “implement” 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Communal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
including the Communal I)eci8ion, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon the ""summing up” as given by “ The Modern Reviev)" on a 
lat^ date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. R. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report : — 

*The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
neans and methods whereby Indians Uhemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty ""boon” It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any progress 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recognition 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and creates 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceeds «on the 
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SBSiimption coat no group cares or should care :for the interests of any 
oliher group aud that no person belonging to a particular community, 
class, eta, should represent any other community, class, etc. 

*‘lt has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities — for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Qovertior and are not the great 
British people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

*It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill. We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

^i. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak of educa- 
tion, public spirit, etc. 

" 2 ; It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

*3. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa- 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of population — not to speak 
of their education, public spirit, business enterprise, etc. — and reduces 
them, the majority, to the position of a minority. 

*4. It gives the nominated representatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States power over British India aflairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal aflairs of the States. 

^5. It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste” Hindus and the “depressed^^ caste Hindus. There 
are ‘^untouchables^' “depressed" classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its “heart* only for 
the Hindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone. 

*^6. The European sojourners of India are not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonies have not generally got 
the franchise. 

*7. Assuming that the Europeans are entitled to representation, they 
have been given far larger representation than they are entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

*8. Though the Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of British India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
British India seats in the Federal Legislature. 

*9. The most populous provinces and the more populous provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of representatives in 
the Federal Legislature in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous proviuces. 

”10. The Muhammadan minorities in the U. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, C. P. & Berar, and Orissa have been given ‘weightage' in the 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and the Punjab have not 
been shown the same consideration. On the contrary, the Hindus in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of representatives than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor- 
ities in Sind and N. W. P. Province, it is true, have been given some 
*weightage', but tibe populationa concerned being very small, this is no 
compensation for the great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 
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*11. In the Provinces where Christians have been given separate 
representatioQ, it is disproportionately large/' 

Thus while the J. P. C. R. and the India Bill based thereupon were 
so framed as to make the Empire safe in India, the whole maohinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the “collective insecurity" of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also we shall do well perhaps to look 
ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna* 
tional developments that have already cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Hoare was transferred to the 
Foreign Office, and, as we have noted before. Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Bengal Governor, was installed on the gadH of the Great '^ite 
MoghuL There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 
July, 1935. The Italian- Abyssinian impasse provided the cocasion. We 
quote below a few lines (Reuter's summary) from ^e speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whose spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning!: — 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd Geoige in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 
which he said the most harsh conditions had been enforced while the 
more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often^ trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog<marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored the League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had flouted the League and Italy was 
doing the same. 

^ Each time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philistines", 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued ; “Co-operation has gone. 
The great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains — on a scrap-heap. Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony 
£Heo should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise something by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe". 

XLVIII. Which Way the Wind Blows 

Ke above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 
comii^ catastrophe, it is wise no .'doubt to try to make the Empire 
safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot be really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other wor^ India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a pod* 
tion of equality* contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying j 
that a content^ Ind^ grown to the fulness of her stature, is the i 
▼eiy immendty of power. India's help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value tlmt help should prove if India be helped i 

11 
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to speedily develop into ber pleotitade of atren^ and rise to her sammit 
of helpfulness ! The &tal defect of the present constitutional proposals 
of the To^ Government is this that while seekin^r to make the 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of India safe 
and sound in the Empire. It is ^ same mistake that lost America in 
tito distant past and Ireland in the near. Possibly India will be stiH 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may be 
involved ; biit it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states*- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall quote the concluding lines of the 
President's speech at the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be tishered 
was destined to prove a source of security and strength to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

^Independence is the natural outcome cf all that the freedom move- 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
when we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual l^nefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting ns 
except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than good^ll. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

**We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible* It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and suspicion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security bom of 
confidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will not then need a large army either for its protection against 
foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others 

she will be able to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
and her safety will be buttressed and protected by the goodwill 
of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our independence ought 
not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating toe 
present unnatural conditions. 

'The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent 
mass action. We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound 
to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all. Many 
more have sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by toe diflBculties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and 
toe world is watching the progress of great experiment with intereot 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in onr 
determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet iridi 
temporary setbacks but it knows no defeat It is itself a great viototy, 
lor as James Lowell put it. 
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**Trath for ever on the Boaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind tho dim unknown 
Standeth God mih the shadow 
Keeping watch above His Own/' 

XLIX. The Economic Position : Agriculture 

As regards the economic position of India, we shall do more than 
quote at some length from the Viceroy's speech, August 29, which, 
after having referred to the labours and findings of the F^vinolal 
Economic Conference previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of Indm, thus! dwelt upon Uhe question of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics : — 

"'To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Government, hon. members ^niust be aware that the 
Provincial Economic .‘Conference which my Government had convened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand* 
point of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
steps should be taken to ascertain bow far agricultural production in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. My Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take tkis opportunitv to 
acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vinces last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal crops in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conolnsion 
that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazaM lines but had been well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic ^ uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cnltivation of 
Im&'s more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended &e establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendatioa 
has been accepted by my Government It is hoped that by this means 
perio^cal stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world's markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
amonltnrist Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of toe 
sm of India are evident Adaptation to changing needs of the marhet 
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will be imposftble of aooompliBhment without the acquisitiou aud main- 
tenance uptodate of all relevant information. 

'^Another problem of even fpreater practical importance to the am- 
culturist is the marketing: of his produce to the best advantage. This 
subject was also discussed in the Provincial Economic Conference where 
there was geperal agreement that an intensive programme to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the best immediate 
prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn 
up, which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

**Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing acti- 
vities must be wide. It must, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient marketing organisation must also ensure the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab- 
lishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task 
is the undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining 
the data on which future developments can be planned. The initial 
step, therefore, will be to obtain and set out in detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, eg., tobacco and fruit as also 
dairy products in which term I indude live-stock. This survey will 
be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also 
deal with inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an alMndia picture of existing conditions and a common basis for 
future progress. The report on each survey will set out in precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding marketing organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of produ- 
cers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be 
shared between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the 
intention of my Government that at least in the initial stages the cost should 
be met from central revenues so that the urgent task of ascertaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated pi an of marketing organisation should 
not be delayed by reason of the inability of one or more provinces to 
meet the cost of such investigations. The question as to how the cost of 
the various organisatious and activities resulting from these surveys 
should be met wilt be one of the future consideration on the basis of 
the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted.'^ 

L. Liberal Federation 

During the closing days of the half yjear under review, the National 
Liberal Federation met at Poona which admirably surveyed the political 
situation as likely to be created or affected by the J. P. G. R. propo- 
sals regarding constitutional changes and the Communal Award. Pundit 
Eunxru’s Presidential Address discussed in detail the recommendations 
of the J. P. On especially seising upon the points of departure from the 
White Paper proposals. For those particularly interested in a criticiJ 
study of those proposals, tiie speech referred to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) may be recommended as a lucid and succint presentation of 
ttie case. On the most vexed and vital question ( primarily a domes- 
tic one) which has split even the Congress into two, we qiioto below 
some lines from Mr. Kale's ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ) 
Address : — 

“The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old antagonism 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu- 
sive minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says com- 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show 
by quoting from the history of the Marallias by the late Justice Ranade 
that during the period inimrdiatcly preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the result that the commu- 
nities were acting in a frh ndly spirit towards each other owing to the 
advent of the protestant niovcinonts inangurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan — a inoveinent which bore a curious paral- 
lel to the history of the Reform movement which had sprung upon 
M'estern Europe at the same time. Thnre was a tendency towards the 
reconciliation of the two races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Rama and Rnhiman in the lit), and l^th centuries. After the 
adverit of the British Rule the labours of men like Rnja Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and religious amelioration of the ])eo)>l(‘ and these were 
continued by workers like the late J.>i\ Mrs. Annie Besaut and Mr. 
Gokhalo. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal probirm and 
quoting from the note to ai)pendix V of tin- Simon Commission Report, 
showed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morlcy-Minto Reforms was not intoj^ded a« a step in the direc- 
tion of establishment of Parliamentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be (j noted as justification of fhr 
continuance of separate electorate.^, which have bceri condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various dociimeots, both 
official and non-official, nor was it correct to say tiiat India itself baa 
deliberately chosen this road to rc.sponsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily responsible for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1909. This last remark, he added, might well be applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if (he British 
Government arc said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Govern- 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the differences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary 
on their professions that they arc leading us on the right path of self- 
government? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and L<iSic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full ’’osponsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to the Legislatures of India for 
removing this and other defects nor any time limit put on this. He 
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ohilienieed the statemeot made ia the Bepoit that "‘there is amon^ 
almost all the commonities in India (not exoeptinir the Hindns) a very 
ooosiderable deme of acqaiescenoe in the Award/' Mr. Eale asked if 
the oommnnai decision was not a stranfite commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading; * ns on the path to 
real self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it" 

U. Women's Conferences 

While the manhood of India was thus "^forging ahead” by its Con- 
gresses and Conferences and Committees, the womanhood of India, 
which was regarded as the main factor maintaining the social and cul- 
tural— and, indirectly, the political— status qm of India, was also 
astir and did not permit itself to lag far behind. Every province and 
many of the more advanced Native States held full-fledged Women 
Conferences, in which speeches were made and resolutions passed that 
would gladden the hearts of our most advanced sisters of the West and 
inspire them with the hope that, at last, the silver lining, visible for 
some time past, to the dark cloud of Indian ignorance and backward- 
ness was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, making it the Hope 
and the Glory it ought to have been rather than the menace and shame 
it had actually been. Many are looking up with admiration and wonder ; 
but many also have a suspicion that the "'celestial glory" may eventually 
burst as a catastrophic thunder cloud. Some even say they can hear the 
distant roar of the approaching storm. But we shall wait till our 
next (Specially contribtUed by Prof. Prafinathanath Mukhopadhya^ 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


AUTUMN 8E88I0N^8IMLA^8th AJGJ8T to 6th SEPTEMBER 1934 


The •Qtamn Bestioo of the Oonoeil of State opened at Simla on the Silk 
Auguet 1934 with Sir Manecl^ Dadabhoy in the chair. 

After interpelUtions and formal bneineat, Mr. Stewarfn motion for election of a 
committee of the conncil of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Agreement being adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Reseabch Institute 

9th. AUGUST Non*oflScial resolutions were discussed by the Council to-cto. 
There was considerabte stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Air. 
Nossain Imam regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
and the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. Non-ofiicials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could be talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the Bouse after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other busioess of the House was finished. 

Colonisation OF Surplus Population 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Hossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majestv’s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Africa 

Mr. P. N. Sy^ru withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir Fazii Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
to take adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 19.12 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr. P. C. D. Chari's resolution urging His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
oi the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken up. 

Pusa Research Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
nut and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa was an unknown place and inaooeatible. Btrar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and ihould 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the 13ih. 
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Dock Laboubjbbb’ Bill 

13th. AUGUST :<-S6?6n Bills pMsed bv the Assembly were on the afi^eada along 
with seferal ameodments when the Ooancil of State assembled this morning. Warm 
•opport was accorded by aereral members to the bill protecting dock labonrers 
against accidents, urging the Goreniment to pot pressure on Indian States to come 
into line with British India In this respect. Mr, Stewart, Government spokesman, 
assnred the House that all poMible steps would be taken to point out the doiira- 
bilitv of this measure to maritime States. 

Mr, Oladitone, member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to change 
the name of the bill to Port Labourers* Act on the ground that there were no docks 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Mr, Stewart, opposing, said that the generally accepted term for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 

Other Bills 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Asseoibly : The hill giving effect to convention 
for the unification of certain rules relating to internationaltcarriage by air, the hill 
amending the Sea Customs Act, the bill making better provision for the control of 
manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. 

Sir Alan Parsons moved that the bill providing the imjxisitioo and collection of 
excise duty on mechanical lighters be taken into consideration. Mr. Banerji and 
Mr. Mehrotra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to impose duty on 
an industry which had not even been born. Sir A, Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with unreal stimulus. The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourned. 

Mechanical Liqhters' Bill 

14th. AUGUST The House took up the consideration of the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill clause by clause. Mr. Mehroitra moved an amendment reducing the 
excise duty to Ke. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the House that if after 
this bill was passed it was found that the duty of Rs. 1-8 was excessive the Gov- 
ernment would lower the duty, but if the duty be found too low, the Government 
would increase it. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was passed in the same form in which 
the Assembly had passed it. 


X^E Factories Bill 

The hill amendlog certain enactments and repealing certain qther enactments was 
passed without any discussion. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the bill consolidating and amending the law regulating 
labour in factories be taken into consideration, l^veral members congratulated the 
Government for bringing forward the legislation. Sir K, V. Menon wanted the bill 
to have a provision for ensuring the education of children of workers. Lala 
Jagadish Prasad suggested that Indian States should conform themselves to the 
'general principles of uiis l^slation. Mr, Hossain Imam said that the bill was 
good, but came too late. Sir N, Choksy took the opportunity of speaking disappro- 
vingly of labour conditions in the Soviet Russia and waru^ Indian labourers not 
to be misled to holding strikes. 

Sir F, Noyce thanked the House for cordially receiving the bill. He said educa- 
tion Mng provincial transferred subject, no provision could be made for ensuring, 
education of labourers’ children, in fixing the hours of work the Government held' 
the scale evenly among so many interests and merely followed the recommendations 
of the Royal Oommission. Several Indian States were in line with the Government 
of India, but the Government were considering how to impress on others the desira- 
j^lity of being up-to-date in labour legislation. 

Mr, Ramsaran Das said that restrictions proposed on the industries through 
tlM bill were inopportune, particularly in case of the Punjab where production per 
labourer was lesser than in ease of Bombay and Allahabad. He, Ihowever. did not 
oppose the bilK 
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XIm eootidaratioa motion wu paasod and abont a doten amendmenU worn 
mofod bj Mr. Mthrotta and Mr. Sapru tot inter alia eztoodina the benefits of the 
bill to factories employiof^ fire or more workers, further reducing the houra of 
work and minimiaing the effect of proposals in the bill on factory owners. AH 
amendmeuta were opined by the Goreroment and rejected. 

At the third reading stage Mr. Miller emphasized that the Gtofernment of India 
shoald see that this legmation was administer^ in each a way that it did not 
eanse unneoesaary hardship on any factory owner. Mr. Xamtaran Dae prophesied 
that this law would retard the industrial derelopment of the country. Mr. Sapru, 
while expressing general sympathy with the main profisions, stated that the bill 
did not go far enough towards reduction of hours of work. Mr. Boeeain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for pntiiug on the statute book more legislation for the 
benmt of the labourer than any of bis predecessors. 

The bill as passed by the Assembly was passed and the House adjourned. 

Assessment of House Peopbbty 

IBtlk AUGUST:— i?at Bahadur Lala Jagdieh Prasad mored a resolution recommen- 
ding that iocometaz be levied in the case of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the assessee and not on the annual letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law should be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the metual profits the 
house owner should pay income-tax on the annual letting value whether it he realized 
or not. Bir Mohammad Akhar Khan, supporting the resolutiooi criticised the 
methods of assessment of the incometax authorities. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that in 1921 a strong incometax committee recommended 
that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual income was let down 
15 years ago. The proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 
tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 
difficult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 
owners did not keep accounts. Qovernmeni had considerably belp^ house-owners 
by their notification on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
he was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of Revenue. 

Lala Ramsarandas described difficulties of the house-owners in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the rcso- 
intion Government would be doing the house-owners justice which, was long 
overdue. Rat Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, said no uaefnl 
purpose would be served if be pressed the resolutiou to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. He therefore begged leave to withdraw, which 
was granted. 

New Buildino Foe Council in Simla 

Rat Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
building in Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Aaaembly 
chamber. He complained of what he called step n other! y treatment being meted 
out to them by ihe allotment of a hall in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council bad no 
arrangements, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not pat forward financial difficulties as an 
argumeut against the building of the chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in the case of the transfer of the Agricultural Eeiearcb luati- 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr, Mitchell said the difficulty of a notice room could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at the chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. He was sure the mover did not need the aid of library as he was 
■ncoessfully able to draw on his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
•bould place before the House committee his difficulties aforesaid. 

Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. 

Pabsi Mabbiaqe Ditobce Amend. Bill 

Sir Phirose Bethna introduced the bill amending the law relating to marriage 
and diroree among Parsis, The Houee then adjoarned. 

U(s) 
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Thb Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill 

16th. AUGUST :*-The Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill providing for Indefinite 
continiintion of the detention camp at Deoti, waa difksnased in the Council of State 
today with a poor unofficial attendance. Mr. Af. G, Hallet, Home Secretary, 
empoaaiaed that the necessity of making the provision ^rmanent laj in the fact 
that temporary legislation was found to Im of very little use in dealing with terrorism. 
He denira that it was a repressive measure and said that the provision of a camp 
outside Bengal was necessarv in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
otherwise might confaminate the leas dangerous ones by being jailed within the 
province. As a proof of the Qovernmeni’s care with which the terrorists were 
detained the Home Secretary atatisticaily showed how, out of 806 cases only in six, 
two High Oonvi Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did not agree. At Deoti 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bengal. Mr. V. K Kalikar 
emphasised the necessity of stamping out terrorism, but asked whv such measures 
had failed to achieve the object. Was it, as was alleged in the J^ngal Council, 
that they were applied with torture ? It was apparent there was something wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, 'the-^fwaidenf cleared the ground of the amend- 
ment tabled by Mr. Af. P. Mehrotra^ seeking a Select Committee of the) House on 
the Bill. It was true^ said the President, that in the case of this Bill there waa 
no Select Committee in the Assembly and so, under Role 29 , Mr. Mehrotra could 
press for it. But the House of Lords rardy exercised such privilege and as one 
who had been connected with the Council of State since 1921 , Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhov thought that the privilege had not been exercised till now. 

Mr. Mehrotraf defining bis own position, said that when such a measure was 
sought to be placed permanently on tbo Statute Book and when it infringed the 
right of habeas corpus it was open to the House to sit calmly in Select Committee 
and come to terms with the Government aslto the period of the Bill. 

Pandit R N, Sapru strongly opposed the Bill as not giving the detenus even 
those few safeguards which the ^wlatt Committee had suggested. His attitude of 
the opposition would be the same, whether tbo Bill was permanent or limited to 
any period of time. Sending the detenus outside the province amounted to trans- 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
conditions different from those of jail life. Courageous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 

18Ch. AUGUST .'—Resuming tne debate on the Bengal Detenus’ Bill in the 
Council to-day, Sir Phiroze Sethnot while -xonsideriog that the measure was 
necessary, felt that he could not support its becoming permaneut, as terrorism 
could never be killed by making the bill permanent. He also reminded the House that 
Gongreasmeu were coming into the legislatures and that if they bad a majority 
they would move for the repeal of such laws. If, however, the Government made the 
life of the bill three years then even Oongressmen would not like to repeal it. The 
Government could renew the bill after that period if terrorism did not subside. 

Nawab Sir if. A, Khan of Hoti criticised the speeches of Sir G. H. Hidsyat- 
ttllah and Baiyad Raza Ali and did not believe in fighting the superior authorities 
to force the pace of the reforms. He said that the zemindar class was for all 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should be rewarded by the 
Government so that it might effectively deal with terrorism. He believed that the 
Government would repeal the law when the necessity ceased to exist. 

Sir N, Choksy urged the necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms in education and 
by other measures. 

Mr. V. P. Mehrotra said that be could support only constitutional methods in 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was consittittional to inflict a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspeois. Terrorism 
would at once be given up if the Government Introduced the reforms nut on the 
lines of the )Vhite Paper, but on the lines of the recommendationa of Indian 
repreaentatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee ; imparted religioua educa- 
tion and penalised celebaoy beyond, say, twenty years in the case of boys and 
•ixteen years in the case of girls. 

Mr. Jffallet, replying to the debate;, thanked the members bccanse all had urged 
some steps for demiog with terrorism. He said that the measures taken to deal 
with the menace were those tried before with this difference that the Government 
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DOW mpof^ to take permanent powen. Terroritm started with Bengal partitkm* 
It Qia not die when toe partition was annulled. It did not die when the reforms 
were, intitxlnced in 1931. He doubted whether it would die with the introduotioo 
of the new reforms which he hoped would come into being in 1935 or 1936. The 
anzietj of Lord Willingdon and of ewery member of the ^rernmeot for an early 
introdu^on of the reforms was well known. The Bengal Goferomeot were trying 
to remedy the root causes, but they must also gire criminal powers in the hands 
of the EzeeutiTe in order to deal with the menace. The law was needed till the 
mo^ment was stamped out beyond hope of its rewiral in future. 

Bill was taken into consideration without a division. 

Mr. J, C, Banerjee moved an amendment limiting the life of the Ball to a 
further period of four years. 

Mr. M^rotra supported it, but the House rejected the amendment without a 
dtvisioo. Mr. Hallttt moved that the Bill, as passed by the Assembly,' biassed. After 
Pandit P. N. Sapru and Mr. Mehrotra recorded their dissent, the House divided 
and the Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

20tli. AUGUST Mr. M. O. Hallett moved that the Bill supplementing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act be taken into consideration. In ahowing the 
neceaaity of passing the Bill he went through the ground already traveraed by the 
Home Member in the Assembly. He said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an arM Lit obtaining money by dacoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
terrorism it» Bengal. It was, therefore, necessary to empower the Government of 
Assam to nip the nefarious designs in the hud. The Government had been very 
careful in using the powers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had been applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it. The Sessions Judges to whom these seven cases were referrM were 
of the opinion that there was suflicicnt ground for passing the orders. 

Mr. Barua (an elected member from Assam) espressed satisfaction that terro- 
rism was not being practised by any Assamese. It was for preventing the apread 
of the evil amongst the Asssmese that the Government should be armed with the 
powers included in the Bill. The Buspension of ^habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in the Bill, but be considered it necessary in the larf^r interesta of the 
country. He hoped that the Government would not keep the bill on the Statute 
Book longer than whs absolutely necessary. 

Mr. M, P. Mehrotra opined that this Bill was the big brother of the Bengal 
Detenus Bill. Political dacoities had been committed in almost all the Provinces, 
but why should the Assam Government alone be given drastic powers ? The Penal 
Code was sufficient to deal with cases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar wanted to know whether there was an emergency iu Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P. N. Sapru declared that the powers given 
to the accused to appeal to the High Court were of no use. 

Mr. Hallett, replying to the debate, pointed out the difficulty of the Goveromeot 
in debating such Bills as they could not put all the cards on the table. He agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many dacoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working in Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute the 
ofifeDders under the ordinary law. The motion wae passed. 

During the coasideraiioq of the Bill clause by clause two amendneuts were 
moved. Lala Jagadiah Praaad’a amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powen of the High Court under Section 491 Cr. P. 0. was defeated by thirty-two 
against aiz votes. Mr. Mehrotra’a amendment extending the life of the Bill to a 
period not ezeeeding three yeara was rejected without a division. There wu a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kalikar 
recorded their dissent to tbelBill. The Bill was eventually pasted io the form in 
which it emerged from the Aaacmbly. The House then adjourned till the 22ad. 

Rev isioN of Sabda ct 

22nd. AUGUST Lofa Jagadiah Praaad moved the firf^ resolution, recommeud- 
iog that atepa bo taken iucludiog a revision of the law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so at to increase 
the chaneea tA offenders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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of tho low. Lola Jagtdiih ProMd obiemd regretfnllj that tlia Aet waa beiofc 
obaerred mofe ia breach than in obaertance and it appeared to bo nobody’a concern 
to ace that it waa enforced. 

Nawah Sir Akhar Khan waa prepared to aupport the resolution provided it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims whose religious law was against 
such legialation. The Maharaja of Darbhanga strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforce urged its repeal MauBe it had already set ortho- 
dox Hindus and Muslims against the Government who were disregarding proclama- 
tions of religious neutrality. Pandit P, N, Sapru described child marriage as 
amounting to suicide and said that if the British Government bad abolished the 
*snttee* they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. M, G, Halht^ Home 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters *‘more haste means 
worse speed'’ and it was far better to adopt the slogan ’'slow advance is the most 
sure advance.” This was the Government’s position. Lala Jagadish Praaad with- 
drew the resolution in view of the Government’s attitude. 

Assamese in Postal Dept. 

Mr. Barm moved a resolution urging Government to take steps to secure larger 

ra rtion of appointments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
sam. The resolution was adopted. 

MEDiciXi Committee to Investigate Health 

Sir Nusanoanji Chokaeu moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the, conditions of health of the 
population when the economic census was undertaken in view ofjthe 'scheme 
devised by Professors Bowley and Bobertsen. Sir Allan Parsons agreed on behalf 
of Government that the economic well-being of India was inter-connected with the 
help of the people. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Burmanisation of Postal Staff 

Mr. Chari (Bangoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the staft of the Accountant General’s office in Burma and the Posts and 
Tel^aph offices In Burma. Mr. Miteksll, Industries Secretary, acc^ted the reso- 
lution. He said that the work in this department was onerous, and Burmans bad 
not been forthcoming In sufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 

Mr. EoBsain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Council to enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to 
suggest improvements and modifications in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of Government, debate on the resolution was 
postponed.^ 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Bill 

On the motion of Sir Phiroze Selhna the bill amending the law relating to 
marriage and divorce among Parsis was circulated for eliciting public opining by 
by January 15, 1935. 

27tli. AUGUST The Council of State held a shor sitting to-day and passed 
the Bubber Cotitroi Bill and Iwiomt iax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House then.adjourued. 

India’s National Debt 

28th. AUGUST :~The Council assembled this morning to dispose of non-official 
business. The House started the postponed debate on Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution, 
recommending the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House to enquire into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and modifications in the present method of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to be 'under consideration it would be 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Parliament. 
In the matter of the debt position of India and how it was to be rednoed the 
White Paper scheme was not satisfactory. During the last 20 years India’s trade 
balance was in the veigfabonrliood of Bs. 7,26 crores and her foreign obligations In 
sterling were about Bs. 1,76 morns. This was a great burden on India’s exehmiBer. 
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resolatioo, however, had notbiog to do with tmeaearee passed to stamp oat the 
terrorist mofemeot. 

, Mr. JP. N, Sapru sapportiog the motiob said that the stops taken by Qoveromeot 
in dealing with civil disobedience were far in excess of the requirements and there 
was no reason why the Government should not make a declaiation now that those 
measures would not 'be rc-enacted, particularly, when the Viceroy had almost dic- 
tatorial powers whereby be could at any time issue ordinances. 

Sir Qhvlam Hussain Hidayatullah said the mover forgot that it was an emer- 
gency power taken in the Bombay Act, which effectively dealt with civil disobedi- 
ence, terrorism and communism. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Acts songht to be repealed by the resolution were 
the Central Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 and provincial Acts for 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Most of the provincial Acts empowered the Governments 
to check picketing, mock funeral ceremonies, non>paymeot of taxes and restrict 
movements of persons who have 'acted, are acting or are about to act in a manner 
prejudicial to public safety and peace’, and detain such persons into custody. The 
Central Act bad special provisions, most important of them being, relation to the 
press. The mover asked the Government to predict now a state of the country 16 
months hence. This was a tall order. The Home Member referred to the various 
statements of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders to show that civil dis- 
obedience had only been suspended and not permanently bandoned. Moreover, when 
the central enactment was under discussion, it was stated by* Government that their 
intention was to make it a permanent mcahuro and the House must remember that these 
measures were not directed against civil disobedience alone but also against terrorism 
and communism, that powers regarding control of press were necessary and become 
apparent when early in 1931 the Press Ordinaucelwas withdrawn, press organs which 
the Ordinance had silenced reappeared and began openly to preach revolution [and 
praise terrorism and foment communal agitation. 

After further discussion the resolution was negatived by eight votes agaiost 26. 

Hindu Law of Inheritance Bill 

Mr, Chari introduced the bill amending the Hindu Law of Inheritance entitling 
women to certain rights to property of joint Hindu family and tv share of inheri- 
tance ou partition. 


Indianization of Army 

Mr, Sapru moved the resolution recommending retention of Viceroy’s commis- 
sion in the Indianized units of army. He said, the result of elimination of Viceroy's 
commissioned offeers from (he Indianized army would be that while on paper the 
Government would be able to show increased Indianization but in actual fact the 
reverse would be the case. 

Moreover, the proposal would D 9 t be sound financially. He opposed Indianization 
of certain units but wanted In'^ianization to proceed simultaDcousIy in all units of 
army as in that case only, a commission in the army would be popular amongst 
lodiaoB and the best type o! Indians would be available and the scheme would 
prove a success. The House then adjourned till let. Sept. 

The Petroleum Bill 

Itt. SEPTEMBER .'^Questions being over, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, 
production, refining and tblending of petroleum and other inflammable aubstances 
was taken up for consideration and passed without any changes. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Mr, F, W, Stewart then moved that the Steel Bill as passed by the Assembly 
be taken up for coosideration. Mr, P, N, Srpru made a long spe^ objecting to 
the principle of excise duty levied under the bill on steel ineoU and observed that 
such excise duty should be snoonueed ooly st the time of the budget. Sir Josej^ 
Bhere explalnecf that in iurmulating the scheme of protection, interest of all eon* 
earned had been carefully bnlanoed. The PresMinf poetpooed further disenssion 
till the 3rd* 
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3fA SEPTEMBER :->Ia the OoiiaeU of Stete the 8M Protootion Bill wm dto- 
cueaed lor the whole of the dej, eod wee paned at S?e in the etening. A aenaa- 
tiooai defelopmeot ooenrred at the final pbaae of the aeeood reading of the Bill» 
when the Proicreaaite Party led by Lala Bamaaran Dan and followedf by Meaara. 
Hoeaain Imam, V. V. Kalikar, P. N. 8apra» J. 0. BaoerjM and M. P. Mflirotra 
walked out as a protest aguoat the action of the Preaident in ruling ont the 
amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Saprn. 

Thia amendment was to the efieot that efery notifieaUon, iaaned under clanae I 
of the Bill, shall be laid before both the Ohambera of the Legialature aa aoon aa it 
ia made and shall ccaae to ha?e effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before either Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
Progressife Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further disonealon. 

INDIANISATION OF A&IfY 

fitli. SEPTEMBER :*-The discussion was resumed on Pandit P. N. £Sapru*8 re- 
solution urging noo-abolitiou of Viceroy's Commiasions in Indianised units of the 
army. Mr. ffoasain Imam said that if the Viceroy’s Gommissions were not abolished 
they could Indianise in officers’ ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. Ramsaran Daa, coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s Commiaaiooa was 
undesirable on sentimental grounds. There were valuable traditions of galiantary 
associated with these Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. He related the scoount he 
heard from a British Officer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
drew the attention to the defects in certain instructions and plans were altered. If the 
Viceroy’s Commissions were abolished the pace of Indianisation would be slackened. 

The Commander-in-chief replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the question of Indianisation and referred occasionally to the plea tor non* 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. He said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of IndiaDisstion had been given to him by the Government of India, supported by 
His Majesty’s Government with instructions. Were they to alter tue course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glibly a policy adopted by 
the Government on the considered advice of men, who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms sod who had no poiiticsl axe to grind T It was easy 
lor a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
bis ermcbair or the floor of the political assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the lafety 
of their homes and efficient troops were not available to put them down T It was 
easy to say that the recommendations of the sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference aa regards the Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the ballet down a frontier valley T 
Have they seen faces going blank when death in ugly ahapea ia taking a toil of 
their rann ? Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the member! of the Oppoaitlon 
think that officers of thia sort should be created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by apmhes of politicians or of the Minority Report by aomebody or other on the 
Committee? *'Doe8 he or his friends think that a war-worn and war- wise nation 
like the British, who bad won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kq>t 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aaide by armchair crltica when we 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when we are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India ? If you aim at 
the natioDal army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Chetw(^e said that it was obvious that new uon- 
commiasioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers* will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacanciee in the Indian Sandhurst are now open to theee non-commisiHiued otfieere* 
and they are still eligible for the Vioeroy’e oommissions in all unita oot epeolaliy 
told off lor Indkoisation. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ae a reeult of reservation of fifty per eeot of vacanelea In the aeademj lor 
cnlittad elasees, tb^ wUl obtain in the aggregate nearly ae many eoamiaciOBC ne 


fl8(h) the OOUKOQ. of state [ snlu- 

DOW ree^vOi Bat tbeie eommiMioni will carry a hither aUtna of p y and 
pension, and inatead of the Indian aoldier bein/; merely able to aspire to honorai^ 
captaincy at the moat, ho wilt now aspire to the ni^hesr ran a. Ck)nc1ading Sir 
Philip Cnctwode said : "We are tryin^c to start the new army with pride in itself, 
and some of our critics are doing all they caa to make it ashamed of itself. la it 
too much to hope for more co-operation m the forming of yoar own new army and 
leas of aaspicious criiioism 7" 

Mn Sapru replying charaoteriaed the Oommander-io-chiefa speech as prorocatire 
and be thongb( it would have aerious repercuasiona in the country. It was a pity, 
he aaid, that it was not realised that in the ezpresaion "irreaponaible people*’ talking 
glibly of lodianisation were included peraona like Sir Abdnr Bahlm, Sir Shivaawami 
Ayyar and Oiwau Bahadur Bamaawami Mudaliar. All the world over democratic 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if t^ Government were impatient of non-olfieial criticisma why not shot down the 
OooDcil of State. In no ptner country a vital change in the Army would have been 
made without reference to Parliament. One of the objects of elimination of the 
Viceroy’s commission, Mr. Sspru said, was to retard the progress of lodianisation. 

Fazli HuBzain explaining what the Oommaoder-in-ebief mearit observed that 
to ascribe motive *to the military authoritlea aa Mr. Sapru did was a daugerons 
atatemcot. In 1931 when the matter was decided it was a live issue but it was 
too late in the day now for any Member to adveraely criticise it. 

Mr. Saptu’s resolution was eventually defeated by 25 to 11 votes. 

Non-Officul Resolutions 

Mr. ffoiain Imam'z resolution recommending that presidents of legislatures, 
central and provincial,— judges of High Courts, members of the Public Services 
Commission, Tariff Board and Ministers in the provinces should, after retirement, 
be declared ineligible for service under the Crown was rejected by the Oouneit. 

8ytd Rata Aft’s resolution stating that the subjects of those Indian States 
which passed orders sgsinst employment of British Indian subject in the services 
of aforesaid States should not be eligible for appointment by selection to any post 
under the Government of India or for sitting at any competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian services or central services classes 1 and 9, was 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

INDUNISATION OF ARMY 

6th. SEPTEMBER After prolonged disenssion the Army Amendment Bill was 
pasB^ by the Oounoll of State by 26 to 8 votes. Pandit P. N, Sapru and Mr. 
A/. P. mehrotra desired to move an amendment exactly similar to the one moved 
in the Assembly bv Sir Abdur Rahim and objcctkl to by the Government bat 
held in order by the President, Sir R, K. Sanmukham Chetty and fiaaily rejected 
there by a majority of three votes. 

In toe Upi^r House, however, the President, Sir Mawckji Dadahhoy, gave a 
ruling on the amendment which ran counter to that of Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
and finally disallowed it. In one of the lengthiest rnlings ever given in the Council 
of State tne President held that the effect of the amendment if passed would be 
that the senior commissioned officers would have the right of command over the 
junior British officers who were governed by the British Army Act. 

Before the Ommafuder-in-Ckttf replied to the debate, he withdrew hit remarks 
made on the previous day, io the course of which he chsraeterised the non-official 
members as "irrcsponsioic talkers.” Tlie Commsnder-io-C^icf oontrovertad the 
non-official opinion that the Biil was designed to introduce racial discrlmiuatioo 
and effect segregation or that it meant to germinate a sense of inferiority io the 
minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehra Duo. 

Navy DisoPLias Bill 

The Navy Discipline Bill, u pasted by the Assembly, met with an etey paaesfeb 
JKai Bahadur if. P. Mzkmitra heiog the only non-offleisi speaker. The contequentud 
measure on the Navy Diedphne Bill, aa pasm by the Assembly, was also passed. 
The House thou a4ioamed sins die. 



The Legislative Assembly 

FIHAL SES8J0N^8JMLA^l€tk JULY to $lit AUGUST 1084 
Bengal Cbuonal Law Amend. Bill 

The final acesion of the preaent LcEtslaiivo Assembly met at Simla on the IM. 
July 1934 with Sir Sanmukham Chetty in the chair. The attendance wu far from 
aatislactory. 

After formal business Sir Barry Haig introduced a short two-cianae bill extendioE 
the operation of the Bengal Criminai Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1933. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says tne preaent Act empowera 
the local Government, with the previous sanction of the Qovernor-G^eral*in«Oonndl, 
to make on order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person against 
whom an order under sub-section (1) of section 2 of the Bengal Oriminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 might be made. The Supplementary Aet will espire on 
April, 1935, while the 1930 Act which would originally have eipired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in agreement with the Bengal 
Goyemment, consider that in order to deal effectively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act ehould be removed. 

Absam Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Assam Oiminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1934, was Introduced 
by the Home Member. 

The statement of olnects and reasons of the bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, purports to give Jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta High Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under ^e Act. 
Section 29 of the Act purports, inter aha, to bar the ezercite in respect of persons 
arrested or detained under the Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petroleum Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Committee the Petroleum BilL 
Keferring to the opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would be prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act. The definion of pAroleum 
would also be examined. 

Army Act Amend. Bill 

Lt. Colonel A, F, R, Lnmby, Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending the 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put Into an 
entirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Milita^ Academy. Thus there would be three categories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who pass^ through Dehra-dun and Viceroy's commissioned officers. 

8tr Abdur Rahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise the army considering that after 
so many years only ICO commissions had gone to the Indians out of oyer six 
thousanoB. 

Mr. JB. Dae opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control the Indian Government would have on the Army 
under ibie new Constitution. . , ... . .... 

Cd. Lumby* replied that this legislation could not wait for the next constitution, 
as a bi^ of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at ^e end of Ais year. Tte 
f^ that the Indian commissioned officer was placed onto dilTerent f ootiog wm one ^ 
the reasons why he had given a slants title in the P>oposed est&lishiihejit in 
place ol King’s commissioned officers ana Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Finstty ho 

12 
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Mid tiMl II WM Inie tliAl Ibe pcMMt oolpnl from Dehra Dan wonld be ttniiled 
aaBOillj to eiziy. bnl tbii fignre had not been decided lor all timee and enbanee- 
flMnt In Ibe namber of these commiMioned offieen would depend on oflieefe who 
oome ont of Dchra Dan. Ool. Lnmby’e motion lor select committee on the Acmj 
Amendment BUI waa sooepted. 

Oabriaqb by Aib 

8ir tVank Noyce mored lor two select committees, one on the Bill to sive effeot 
to the oonrention for nnifioation of certain ;rales retatina to intemationsT carriage 
by air and the other on the BiU to make better provision for the control of mana- 
iMtare, possession, as& operation, sale, import! and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjonrnea. 

The Factories Bill 

17tb. JULY :^The Assembly met to«(iay to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Oommittee. 

Mr, Ahdul Matin Ohowdhury, Deputy President, complained that suggestions in 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers were not accepteoT Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the BUI as the definition of ^factory'^ was not widened. Mr, Morgan 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr, Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Directors of Public Health and Inspectors of Factories in the interest of 
workers* health. Mr. Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he indneed the 
Bombay Mill-owners* Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
meroe and Industries to accept the 54 hours week clause, but he regretted the atti- 
tude of Messrs. Josh! and Abdul Matin Ohoudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He asxed the Government to exwrt Its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in line with British 
India. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai was not h^py over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the 
unemployment problem could to a certain extent be solved bv reduction of hours 
of work. Sir dbdur Rahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
inaustries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion lor consideration of the Bill waa 
sioeepted. When the second reading of the Bill was taken up Diwan Lai Chand 
Navalrai moved an amendment seeking to widen the definition of the '^factory** so 
that small factories might come under the operation of the Bill. Sir Nripen Sircar 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech objected saying that cottage industries 
weald thereby be seriously handicapped. He considered that the factories employing 
less than 20 workers should be exempted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai'e amendment and two other amendments proposed by 
Mr. Ahdul Matin Ohowdhury suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House then adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 

Ifllb JULY t— After a prolonged debate the House finished the second reading of 
the Factories Bill to*day. The discussion was uninteresting and attendanoe of 
members after the interpellations was also very thin. Glauses five to 8f of the bill 
dealing with the inspection of factories, health and safety of labour, working hours 
and provisioos for adolescents and children etc. were adopted without any subs- 
taatud modifications. Majority of amendments moved by non -officials were negatived. 

Whmi the third reading; of the bill was taken up, Mr. B. Das wdcomed the bill 
as a salatoey Bseaeare and observed that it was a land-mark in the history of 
Lsboor legislation in India. The Hoaae then adjourned. 

Ifilh JULY :-r-The Honse resumed the third reading of the Fsetories Bill to*day. 

Mr, AaMssarfo eapporting the Bill wanted the Qovernment to withdnwttw 
pmeeatioBS against fsetory-owoera if it were found that the offence wm a tesholeal 
one. 

Mr, Moryan also aapported and urged the central Government to oontsol eflba» 
tiviiy the fale-makiiM powors of the iooal Governments. 

Mr, Jwikme hopea Inal In doe coorm more and nmre Imisiation of this aehui 
Wflold find a plaoe on the 
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Sir Ahdur Rahim fla^^costod Ftrioas directions in Gofcrnmont couW 

help the Inbonrers in parUealsr in the mtttor of ®**®5*r®*\* & handful of 

lOr.Ziauddia said the Bill ^s inadequate as !t touchy only^a^nw^ 
workers in factories as more than JW per cent, of ^bouror. 

M^Lale^Hd Navalrai, while •dmitlinc thnt ^ ^[^il^nam^^n 

of t Sm”«ltuuii“S'^in? the dof^rwhich*'he"Vd «n.acc«afall, .ttompt«l 

S?.ta^i;rrrtpr^ «r«Uficetion .t the PW "/;5^®'lXS?;*hU 
detail the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In ower to loriiij 

VSi Ko,™ .Hell.™, Mr. ... «« q"»a« 

.... a. 

Prwdent taken thia book from the Assembly 

Mr AhXZU cLwihnn^^ while deprecating that tho legislative ^ ^ 

Assembly during tho last few vears had not been a very happy one, congrat 

.'S3 5,f s:...,,. '■*, 

were in the process of collecting matonul ^ w, tbe atten- 

^oTsrSi? Hotr lo t 

priioror'/nt “Sn ‘-ott; jhi; • t;Jrs 

Bill he said there was no reason why the "‘Lj™ Tnd not giro special 

impose a meticulons uniformity Jo the caw ^ Ho hod no oottbt 

consideration to the industries which rciimrcd apt', al alitniioi^. .iisudvanteEO of 
if U.e rules made by a particular ■'™;'«V,,,rb th^mtraU 

another province, such a position toLikivc that the inspectors 

As regards the powers of inspectorH he ^aw ^ provisiou in the Bill for an 

would abuse their powers. In any | .isl } inspector's decisions. He 

aggrieved factory-owner to appeal 

informed Mr. Mody and other nunilhr. : regard to the introduction of 

which had followed the (lovcrnmcnl ol o„ the lines of the Indian 

labour legislation and which had p„, ^ „ the need for labour 

Factories Act. CoiiHuding he “'"* ‘**^ ‘ ,".(fk'd adirance in the araoiioration of 

legislation but this Bill represented a \ei> niacKcu au.a 
labour troubles in the country. 

Tho Bill was passed amidst cheers, 

ilECn.tKICAI. Lk.iitf.rs Detaii. . • u • 

Sir James Origff m^od for” report by .luly 25. 

duty on mechanical lighters bo referred J'’ "J ® .Ivnetioacii of other countries that tho 
InS maiden speech he ®®‘<1 . ^ '«,o XiorXl sti mS lu, Vo the m 
Imposition of eae » duty pn^ ‘ 


impowiion Ol exciM duty on other countries found it absoln- 

import of mechauiesli p, ^md to protect revenue. A concrete 


Wy indispensable to. Uke measur^ ,^V^d^nTr^s Th^e the' im-f^rt -of i^^^^^ 
example * this experience could be /o 'nd -n > “f”' - i d„ty on mrtches 

nicallighters during the six months following 

had amonnted to ^*‘®,nmXnt8 at a^i? Some critics observed that the 

eithw in fsTOttt or offered oo.,co“”f"\® .r'-jn^de toys. Sir James Origg said 
scope of definition was too wide aud . . exclude toys from the definition* 

i&i.“tss:ssvsv°'W .«.b. -«™/* “» 
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_ Qhtumavi^ Banga Igpr tad MuoMMom miaporled lihe meiiaia 
. 00 the ptiMge of the lieteh Ezeiee BilL lleiin. Qaga iVaead 

, I eopportiog tlM import doty of Be. 2 per lightm, obfecM to the 

eanae doty oo the meeiuuiieil lighter indoetry, whieh aoeordiog to the OoferaoieBt 
■diaMon did oot exist. a- 

Sir Jamsi Origg warned the Hooee that without sneh a doty the Hateh Ezeiae 
Aet wonM become ineflbctife. The bill was referred to a sdeot committee. The 
AisemblY then adjoomed till the 23rd. 

Assam Floods— Official detaO 


2Srd. July The Assembly met to-day to transact official bnsiness. 

The haroo caused by the recent floods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 
OoTcrnment was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Bajpai replying to Mr. 
Matin Ohandhnry’s short notice question. The statement ran as follows:— Trom 
June 13 to 23 there was almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Oherrapunji whieh overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered daring the last three 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 36 inches respectivciy both in Nowgong 
and in the north of Sylhet. The flobds attained an unprecedented levd. The areas 
aflTeoted are poor in commanications. With the havoc caused by floods communica- 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district lofficers have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the final reports are 
received from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine the *eonditions in the 
Interior from the reports relating to the areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hille and Eopili was for most part submerged and 
cot off mm the rest of the district. The I Assam Bengal Bail way Line running 
through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 
resumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Ohaparmnkb-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their lives and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
■way by floods must be considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estlmsM to be about 12,000 to 15.000. Gratuitous relief will 
be ne^ed In most of these cases for at least two months. It will be rMuired 
longer in the case of those who live in parts which are very low lying^ in Sylhet 
The effects of the floods were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam are meeting the situation 'as best as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The efforts of local officers are 
oonoentratea on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subsides pwple 
may be enabled to resow as extensive an area as possible. The deputy commissioner 
has been authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necessary for the imme- 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in Sylhet. They will in due course consider the proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities are being afforded 
to people to take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Belief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the finaneially 
depressed condition of the people it Is feared the response will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis- 
sioner concerned Bs. 10,000 out of the balance of 1629 Oaohar Flood Bdief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed grain. The minimum estimated requirements lor gratuitous relief alone are 
a iakh and a half. 


Bengal Obimihal Law Amendment Bill 

Sir Hprry Haig then moved for consideration of the Bengd Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (supplemeota^) Bill. Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por^ 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend. He hoped that these rumours wte 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and famUiar to the 
ottse. The Home Member said he was reminded of the debate two years sm following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at mdiserffflhiatB 
massacre of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Bailway Inmitate at MiartalL 
The House was deeply.flUed wim a feeling of horror and shama Sir Cl P. Bama- 
swamy Iyer, leader of the House, had said : *I fsei ashamed that the Indian ahooH 
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bafedoiie this’. Iba spirit of tbe House on tbe ooessioB was ; *How ean we Belp j 
Sir Abdnr Bsbim, lOt of the Oppo^tioa, hsd said : H it were in tito power ^ 
anyone of ns or any group of this noose to suppress this nofement we ^um 
hafo done It. No one w Ibeen able to sogMt what men like owselfes can m to 
help the administration. It is primarily lor we Gorernment to find out the remedy. 
Sir Hany Haig agi^ with tito words that it was lor the Gofemment to dwise 
the zemMies but added that it was for tbe House .to gl?e the Go?erninent tlw hdp 
it needed. Sir Harry, oontioniog, i^d * ‘It is natnrm that people feel rery deimly 
on the occasion of an outrage S that kind. I would aak tbe House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing mmnlus ol aoiw 
outrages to maintain their serious interest in this very acute problem. As rfgmt 
the nature of the Bill it makes the eiistiog law permanent and remofed the limita- 
tion of three years to the life of the Bill. , , 

The neoesaity for the Bill had arisen booauso the Bengal legislation authorising 
detention without trial to which this Act was supplementary nad been made 
manenU Tbe time limit for tho existing Act expires in April I9ii5. It 
asked why the Government did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not be taken up till February or March. 

A Foice Why not earlier ? 

Sir Harry Haig Will the hon. member undertake to dispose of the matter 
before the end of January ? 1 know very well that the hon. member oannot give 
any each undertaking. 

A Voice Why not ? 

Sir Harry Haig i^E^en so, that would be unsatisfactory solution. I would 
ask the hon. members to remember that we have at Deoli camp something like 600 
detenus. It took us considerable time to prepare accommodation. The Qoreromyt 
of Bengal have no accommodation for 500 men. It would be quite impossible for 
ua to leave the Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves In doubt up to 
within a month or two of the expiry of these powers whether they are to be sx^» 
ded or not Continuing, Sir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly; uiv 
wanted power to detain the detenus outside Bengal. This prruciple WM acoroted 
by the House in 1932 at a time when the implications and menace of terronsm 
were not so fully appreciated as they are now, Bengal could not be expected at 
the same time to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in 
tion such large numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with wbion tney 
were thoroughly familiar and a people with whom they have close relations. Tneee 
detenus communicate with friends outside ; they batch conspiracies. It was 
therefore necessary to move the worst of them to so isolated locality where vlieee 
eonditious did not exist. The total number of detenus in 
in Bengal was 1,500 to 1,600 while the number at Deoli waa 500, TboM in Deoli 
were of the worst type ; others were dealt with under an elMtio system wnion 
include home domicile, village domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

Illustrating the experiences of Madras, the Home Jilemto said that IM jttgy 
had expreasra surprise in the Madras Oonspirscy Osso that revolutionariea were 
albwed to ioflnence certain of tbe accused. 


m removal of the time umit from Bengal Bill. ~ ^ 

dating the iMt fifteen month., by anremitting ptwnre, ^ gr«dn«ll7 geWng 
control owr the movement, first of b(rfdiog it SK^eS^ 

on it. But with much ^th.t wm eneonrmng, 

nine of the ycer felt thit there wm stilT inuch to bo oonft Beygltm ent wm jwi 

going on, tlw epirit wu still elive sod ectivfc 

On nad etill a long way to go ; there wee the Obitfa^poog .Mask 

.•nullin g women aiA <mildreo at a cricket malch and ‘hrfn. 

iiui Bangmi OavArnor at Darjeeling. These powers were now bmng m sto 
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been M by precisely those argnments of optimism which the House wonld no 
doubt hear in the debate and a hea?y responsibility would rest on those who 
wrald refuse to be wise e?en after the event and reject the teachings of experience. 
The Bengal Oonncii accepted this view and the motion for refecting the proposal to 
male the powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 ana amendments lor 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Har^ Haig, concluding, said : '^We have Tnevcr held. Sir, that these 
measures which ale often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are essential 
foundation in the fi^ht against terrorism. Something more is neraed and 1 am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is be^nning to materialise. It is not the first time I have said in this Houso 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or i merely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, I would hold, are evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace. 

^Tbe Government of Bengal are very folly alive to these considerations ; they 
are working actively to cncoorvge that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the sensoless outrage on his Excellency the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, a man who it was felt had worked ceaselessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the root 
causes of their discontent and was devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause). But while the House may rest assured that the Bengal 
Government are fully alive to all the advantages that can be derived from the 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Bengal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a time-limit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with (his n\pvement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. I feci convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help they need/' (Applause.) 

Mr, 8. 0. Mitra moved that the bill be circulatcxl for eliciting opinion by Aug, 
31. He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had not the 
original Act in their possession and hence were unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The bill, as he understond it, dealt with terrorist suspects. He was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should bo effectively 
tackled but objected to the passing of such a hill as a permanent measure. 8ach 
repressive laws have failed to stop terrorism. The time had, therefore, arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir Harry Haiy informed Mr. Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 
interested in other measures as well. 

Continuing, Mr, Mitra said ihat the bill under discussion could bo passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a cx>ofcssion on the part of the Governmeut 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, despite all their powers, to check 
the suspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
had been informed by a high official that even detenus inside the Deoli jail were 
communicating with outside people. Finally, Mr. Mitra gave what he called two 
typical cases of treatment in jftil. A young detenue was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who bad no relative other than her son. When, however, the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue. D. ^se, who was 
nephew of the speaker, was arrested after be had undergone nine months imprison- 
ment lor civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a hall years. 
Due to no change in his environments and being cut off from bis relatives and 
friends he grew insane and only then was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a similar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
methods which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 
the priaoners, which, he said, could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 
either title-holders or oontractors. 

Mr* Siiarama Roju and Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai opposed the Home Member’s 
motion from the leibtl point of view. Mr. Rajn 'had no heaitatioa in joining the 
Government in putting down terrorism, bat he described the Act ss a lawlesa law, 
which was no remedy .agsinst lawlessness, for the Act deprived sn aoensed perm 
of his inndamental rights, and leminded the House of the views of Bir A ll sd i 
Krishuaswsmi Iyer, imvooatc-geDenl of Madras, on the subject. 
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Mr. If l cktm i Itavalrai nid th>t the Gorernfflaot had no right to depriro any 
mjaet of hb fandaineQtal ri^t of hab§a$ eorpm. He Mked the new Lew Member 
to reed ^ report of the Mtote held in 1932 oo Uie original bill and wanted to 
know what riew he took on it. 11 m preriona Law Member had held that the 
oommcHi law right of any person was not to be interfered with. Did the present 
IMW Member agree with that yiew T Had he perused the report of that debate T 

Mr. Qhuznavi said that terrorism did exist, and (detention outside Bengal was 
absolutely neoeaaary. If there were defects In the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be xemoyed. 

Mr. Shafi DautUe opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creatiog public opinion against It Measures like the bill under 
disrasaion were stiffening public opinion against the Uorernment. Thinn happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the pmice were a slur on any ciruised Goyern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers). 

Capt. Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the exeentiye with necessary powers, the country would hare to tie 
goyerned by martial law. 

Sardar Harhans Singh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatmeut 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mt. Sadiq Hasan said that history showed terrorist moyeraents bad always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
^ suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improyo the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

24tb. JULY:— Mr. K, C, Neogy, resuming the debate on the Bengal Bill, said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Home Member bad depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Bengal Council bad stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal Jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the (lovoru- 
meot wished the suspects to bo terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Kowlatt Committee’s recomincudation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committoc’a suggesiiou 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should bo a momber of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. J/*-. Neogy felt that the 
great impediment in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
were operated repreasively. He quott^ from the opinion of Mr. J. N. Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momio, who was once Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officials. Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, who had been considered fit for the 
appointment of vice-Chariceilor of the Calcutta University, bad also condemned such 
conduct and a retired luspecior of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Homo Member, before bo retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British hod enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that ho 
opposed toe Bill because it was un-Britien in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Law Member xobq to meet tlm argu- 
ments advanckl oy the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-exteosi?e with the Bengal Act should also bo 
made permanent as a logical conclusion* Arguments had been advanced^ he said, 
that tom repressive taws should be suspendra as they did ooi succeed in fighting 
terrorism. *‘Wby not suspend the represdye laws for non-political murders and 
daooitiea,*’ he asaedt 

Mr. C. Mitra replied : These are preventiye lews and should not be perms- 
oeot 
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M* N. N. Sireor : Pernuuiiaot naiiQm an alio iaUaetad (o rq^. I an ama 
•OBM Manbm wonkl come to fatare wlnwoold repeal aU leamaeife lawa. 

He dealt at great leagth with the point railed m Diwan Laldimd KaTalnd that 
the Bill baneothe innidfotion of the High Oonrt and oontrarened the Habeaa 
Oorpiia Act and violated the righti of anbjeets onder unwritten law. He quoted 
eitenalvely from variona Jadgmenti given bv the Oalontta Hig^Oonrt, and 2 dedaiona 
of the Jndieial Oommittee and referred to the caae of Amir Hhan of 1870 where Mr. 
Juatiee Norman held that merely beoanae a partiealar l^alation affected the Habeaa 
Oorpna Act it eonld^not be beyond the inriadiotion of the Indian Legialatare pro- 
vide there existed exigenclea jnatifying each legislation. 

At this stage IHwan Lalehand Navalrai raised a point of order whether any 
legislation affecting the Habeas Oorpna Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legialatare. 

The Chair ruled that any meaanre violating any law forming the part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ultra vires provided the allegiance of 
Indian aubjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian aubjecta 
was not dependent on the Habeas Oorpus Act. 

Strongly opposing the Bill Sir Ahdur Rahim said he understood that the 
Government of India were coming to the help of the Bengal Government who 
apparently failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely he could not sup- 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. E, Btudd pleaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour characterised the measure as ‘Draconian’ which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent. Unless the accused was given 
chance of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Loipislation of this kind could at best be the messenger of discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. He warned that nemesis was awaitii^ the 
reactions^ measures all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested ‘in-camera’ trial of the terrorists so that the danger of pub- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Supporting the Bill Mr. N. iv. AnkUdaria declared that Mahatma Qaudhi was 
the apostle ox all subversive movements in the country. The root cause of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr. Amar DuH spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

8W Harry Haig stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres- 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

Mr. 8, C, Mifra’s circulation motion was defeated. The House for the first time in 
this session divided when the consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by 60 to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

25tli. JULY The Assembly rejected to-day oy 57 votes against 23 the proposal 
of Rai Bahadua B. L. Patil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three years only. The amendment of Rao ^hadur Patil was to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on the Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Gk>vernment, should nave a nfe of six years, which meant only 
three years more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government bad no right to force detenus 
on other local Governments and also cause incooveoience to the detenus themselves. 

Mr, Midiammad Muazzam, opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva- 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature shoutd be kept on the Statute Boon for all times. w 

Mr, Morgan supported the Government’s proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strenjgthening in Bengal. Me said that, in say- 
ing that the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail bad caused hardship to the deten- 
us, some members were not stating friets. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
Ajmere clmata 

Mr, J, M, ChatUrjeo (Bengal official) in a maiden speech gave his experiences of 
a detention camp in order to mow that conditions were not so hard as was reported 
by some members. He opposed the amendment on the ground that the Act could 
be repealed by the legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh feared that if the Bill was passed as a permanent 
measure, thousands of relatives and friiwds of detenus would ifed resentment against 
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repretenUiton in the serfieee end for repreeentation on any oommittae to be oontti- 
tuted by the deoiaton of which the political fatnre of the eommaoity might be 

affecred, sbonld be recognized. 

Bhai Parmanand Htrongiy opposed the resolntion on principle, as it created % 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy amonga various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30tb. 

Indian Dock LABoufiEBs' Bill 

30th. JULY The passage of the Indian Dock Labourers' Bill, giving effect to the 
convention concerning protection against accident was easy, there being very few 
speeches and Sir Jopesh Shore was cheered at the third reading. Mr. Matin Choudhry 
welcomed the bill as a step in (he right direction. J)ewan Bahadur Samaswami 

Mudaliar wanted the maritime Indian Stat s to fail in a line with BritiMh India. 

Raja Bahadur Kriahnamachart agreesd but wanted the Qoverument of India to 
obtain the unfettered opinion of the biates without much of the powers of persua- 
sion as were often employed. Mr Lalchand Navalrai justified the amendments in 
the selecl committee. Mr. B. Daa suggested that Indian princes should not be 

allowed to represent ludia at the League of Nations if they did not give effect to 
the conventions. 

On the motion of Sir Nripendra Sircar, the House passed the Bill amending 
certain enaorments and repealing certain other enactments. 

Mr. Maawood Ahmed moved an amendment which gave the Gofernor-Gencral 
power to certify a passenger as a fit person for sailing who had been inoculated 
against cholera within a period to be prescribed by him and not six months as 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was rejected. 

Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. A. J. Raiaman moved that the Bill amending the Sea Customs Act be 
taken into consideration. He said that under sec. 42, Sea Customs Act of 1878, a 
drawback of seven-eighths of the customs duty paid on goods on importation was 
repayable at the lime of re-export of the goods subject to certain conditions. The 
Government of India had long felt that the grant of the drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they now decided that payment of such drawback be 
discontinued except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The Government, he 
assured the House, proposed to consult the interests concerned before enforcing 
these rules. He informed the house that only one objeciion had been received, 
namely, from the Automobile Association against the non-refund of the duty on 
cars beioiigiiig to tourists. But. said the speaker, the Government had under 
consideraiion the introduction of S system which now obtiiued in the European 
countries, namily, that cars be allowed to come duty-free into India on a 
guarantee from the Automobile Association that the owner intended to take it back 
after his tour or visit. In case the owner failed to take the car back the Automobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to the Government. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh wanted to know whether the rule-making powers were 
not too wide and hoped that before making rules Goveroment would consult the 
general public. 

The motion for consideration was passed. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Hudson moved an ameiidmeut to the second clause which as amen- 
ded read that the Governor-General ‘may subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion from time to time by notification in the Gazettee of Indis make rules in respect 
of goods which have been taken into use between importation and exportation'. The 
Gtovernment accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discussion. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Buj.s 

On the motion of Mr. Sa^jiva Row the House also passed the Bill amending 
the Negotiabis Instruments Act as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the select committee and the Bill amending the Indian Trust Act as passed by the 
Council of State. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill 

3 let. JULY :Sir Josepii Shore was cheered as he rose and moved the considera- 
tioQ of the Steel Protectiou Bill. Sir Joseph Bhore moved for ^reference of the Bill 
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to a ideet eommittee constitotiniC of Sir Abdur RKhim, Dewan Bahadur A. Baioa* 
awami Modaliar. Messrs H. P. Mody, B. D^s. S. C. Sen, R. P. Bai^U, R. 8. Ssrma, 
Sir Hari Singh Oonr, Mr. S. K Mshspatra. Sir Leslie Hudson, 8. Amin Khan, 
Mnsazam Sahib, Sir James Grigg, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins« 
traetioDS to report on or before Monday, Aug. IS. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the cotiBideraiton of the ease of the steel and iron indast* 
ry was a simpler task than of cotton textile. This industry was concentrated in 
a few centres and its products did not vary very greatly in character and quality 
and comparisons of prices were generally more easy and reliable. They had to ans* 
wer four questions, namely, (1) has the industry utilized the period of proteo* 
tion to improve its efficiency ? If the answer is in the the affirmative (2) has 
that improvement been purchased at an unduly or disproportionately high cost to 
the consumer ? (3) if the price paid has not been excessive should protection be 
continued and (4) if protection is continued wbat should be the extent of that pro* 
tion ? Answering the first question affirmatively Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved despite the roduc^l demand during the present wave of depression and 
said the TariJ* Board’s finding was that no general charge of inefficiency could bo 
brought against the Tatas. According to the Board no complaint reached as regards 
the quality of steel used by railways aud engineering works which had indeed found 
the company’s products satisfactory and fully up to the standard required. Tha 
result of the finding was that a high standard of efficiency had been pursued and 
achieved. Judged by prices the rcsiilis were encouraging for Sir Joseph Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that the prices h.ad gone down. In the case of rails it bad gone 
down from Rs. 82 per ton in 1027 to Rs. 58 per ton in May, 1934 : plates from Rs, 
103 to Rs. 66, bars from Rs. 87 to Rs. 56 and galvanised sheets from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. 119. Thus a material improvoraent had taken place in the efficiency of the Indus- 
try under the policy of discriminating protection. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in abundance and the qualify of raw -material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be forgotten this industry was a key industry of national importance and it 
played a great part during the war. In assessing the profits and losses of the com- 
pany they should consider the advantages gained by way of stimulaliou of several 
subsidiary industries the benefit of whose money value could not be accurately 
placed. If they were very satisfied that the industry had used protection to improve 
Itself in efficiency aud organisation and further that within a measurable distance 
of time it could stand the outside challenge of conajK'titive rivals then they would be 
justified in extending protection in public interest. Having made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its ob -ictive to slip away when it was almost 
within sight. Sir Joseph, coniinning, contended that, the reduction in expenses which 
the board in 1926 had anticipated would be achieved in the year 1933' 34 bad been ex- 
ceeded, which meant that the industry had done b' tter than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had made su-h progress in efficiency that over five 
important articles, namely, rail.s, fishpUtes, tested striicturals and tested plates the 
board had declared that the Indian priducts required no protection at all, while in 
the case of seven other articles a very large reduction in the prevailing rates had 
been recommended. This result was welcome from the point of view of the consum- 
er. Except in the case of tested struct urals lower duty had bt'en recommended in 
other cases. There was a prospect now that in the next seven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its legs and need no further protection. 

Referring to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore announced thit as the result of corbesiwndenco, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow free import of Indian pig iron as against a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreign countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his Majesty’s Government had also 
agre^ to give sympathetic consideration to the Indian case regarding manganese. 

Sir Joseph Bhore further remarked that the case regarding tested plates and the 
levy of exiflse duties would be dealt with by the Finance Member, Sir Joaeph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-roiling industry snd supply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas would supply billets for re-roUtng at R-*. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tstss 
were unable to ao so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the exiwt 
that may be necessary to enable re-rnlliog mills to obtain b'llets at Rs. 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tioplste iodustryj Tatas bad been asked 
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to Mfift ttMir Mgtnmmi with tha ftioi^te eomiMuij to fodaoe tlie' mieol 
aaeoMlfe proAt and tell thoM lor Bt. 64 iiliif the ezoieo daty, but if by the end 
of Marehi 1935 XetM Ittl to modify the amoisement, Oorernmeot would hare to 
eooeider oecesiary steps to bcioa about the result. He did not wish this to be 
treated as a threat and would rauier appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tata^ to help subsidiary industries. 

Dealing with the ezetse duty, Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Tariff Board esti- 
mated the loss of customs tsrenue to be tU. 60 lakhs but as part thereof wonid m 
made through galranised sheets, Oorernment had to realise the balance through the 
imposition of an ezoise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel ingots the duty would 
be easily collected and would be spread orer the whole range of sted products and 
wonid not unduly weigh against the particular production. He assured the House 
that the escise duty was not meant to form a ^rmaneiit feature of the fiscal sys- 
temi bnt its remoral or reduction would depend on the general financial position. 
Concluding Sir Josrah Bhore said that the board’s recommendation balanced fairly 
the interests of the industry and the consumers and asked the House to moctigi 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first speaker on the non-official side was Mr. Ahdtd Matin Choudhury, who 
gate his support to th4 protective scheme. If Indit was to be economically inde- 
pendent, then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not been able to dispense 
with the protection given during these years, it is because of the unprecedented 
depression, as a result of which Tsta received during the last four years only Bs. 2 
lakhs worth of orders from the railways as against over Bs. 7 lakhs anticipated 
originally by the Tariff Board. From the tax-payer’s point of view, the industry 
beneifitted the Indian exchequer, lor during the War it gave Bs. 6 crores to the 
Government over the price of 300,000 tons of sted supplied. Mr. Cboudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it was one 
of which any institution could be proud and on that account alone Tatas deserved 
further protection. But he asked how even Sir Joseph Bhore could swallow the 
bitter pill of imperial preference introduced by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. B. Da§ oharaoseriaed the bill as giving protection to the British and not the 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone behind the policy laid down In 
1928, It was better for the Government to give no protection and let the industry 
function under normal revenue duties than to bring forward such a measure. Mr. Das 
contended that the present Assembly did not represent public opinion and challenged 
the Government to bring this measure up next February and see the verdict of the 
country. He protested that the proposal tiiat tested and untested steel should sell at 
the same price would cause a serious han^cap to Tatas. 

Mr, Bitamma Raju, while congratulatne Sir Joseph Bhore on getting preferen- 
ces in the United Biogdom market for Inatan pig iron and a favourable considera- 
tion of the case of manganese, alluded to the figures of imports of these in the 
British market. Begardiog pig iron he contented that India had been exporting 
more to foreign markets than to the United Kingdom. In fact. Japan had been 
India’s best customer. Mr. Baju also wanted to know how much Indian goods 
were re-exported to other countries from there. He did not want to stand in the 
way of Tatas getting protection, bnt it should not be at the ruin of other 
iodustries or impose too much of burden on the taxpayer. Mr. Baju had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

1ft. AUGUST Mr. Bitaram Baju resuming the Bteel Bili discussion to-day 
opposed the Bill on behalf of the consumers. 

Bit Leilie ffudion deplored that when the Government were not able to restore 
the five per cent cut ana brought forward emergency budgets they should abolish 
revenue dutiee in respect of certain steel produots for which he found no justifica- 
tion. Kor could he approve of the imposition of ezeiae duty whose only corollary 
wsa that whenever any industry enjoying protection became self-sufficient it should 
be snl^Mted to excise duty. 

Agieetng with Sir Leslie Hndson, Mr. Mody lodged emphatic protest against the 
alxfituoii of revenue duties on oertaiu British steel products and impoaition of 
exoise duty which would apply even to the noprotected prod nets. He asserted that 
the Tariff Board had no busineas lo meddle with revenue considerations. 

MZi Mody quoted figures end maintained that the acale of protection proposed 
in the Bill in respeet el oertein eitiol« fell far short of an effective protection. He 
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•oggctted thftt tome differeDtiation should be made between the tested and an« 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 
and pleaded for its protection . 

Sir James Qrigg, meeting arguments adranced against the levy of Excise duty 
on certain steel products, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Rs. 30 lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties on structurals or on galvanised sheets ^revenue duties in 
respect of articles on which no protective dutv is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return wonid operate. The only course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
dut^ which, however, is not likely to be a permanent feature. As regsrds differen- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and coOlineiital products concerned, he 
asserted that continental products were Quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given some preterence. But that will not barm the Indian 
industry. He annouQc<^ that 10 per cent, import duty on machinery would be 
removed as soon as the finances improved. 

Messrs. Navalrai, Qayaprasad Singh and Azhar AH spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
S, C. Miira enquired why the Tatas should not produeo steel at the cheapest rate 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Thampan had made some observa- 
tions the House adjourned. 

Bengal Regulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2ad. AUGUST : — In the Assomby to-dsy, Mr. Amat'Piath Ihitt moved his Bill 
proposing the repeal of the Bengal Regulation of 18 18. Mr. Dmt gave a historical 
retrospect to show that the Regulation was enacted in unusual time for maintaining 
alliances between the Government aud the Foreign Governments, hut now it was 
worked for quite diffireiit purposes and against persons who bv their very nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions— persons like Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalehand said that in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and property of its citizens the Government had to resort to strong 
measures. Otherwise, nothing but chaos would prevail. 

Mr. D. K» Lahiri Chaudhury opined that terrorism could only bo stamped out 
by the co-operation of the people, aud not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr. A. Chatterjee (olBcial, Bengal) said that behind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement fh«Te was some power which .was a source of mischief. 
In order to tackle this hidden power the Governraont must have certain powers 
and the power conferred by the R*'gulition was probably the only power ( A vuico : 
Duly 1 ) which the State had for exercising in such em«Tg«‘nci<'B. 

Mr. IL A. F, Metcalfe^ Foreign Secretary, Sidd that 75 per cent, of the object of 
the Regulation had nothing to do with interna) commotion, but concerned fordgr 
and political relations. Among the numerous Scales on tbc border of India where 
personal rule prevailed dynasties rose and fell and refugees entered India. It wan 
essential for the Government to possess power to regulate the raovemenls of these 
refugees lest they escaped and cau.sid mischief in their country. From Ihe point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would be impracticable to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the powers they possessed at present. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 
lete measure, which was purely un- British and unlawful. 

Sir Henry Craik opposed the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether euth v 
valuable weapon, which the Government had, should bo taken away from iheui at 
the present stage of constitutional progress, when there v’ere two mcnaccw, nanifly. 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public cnoray number oiir*, and orn- 
muDism was the public enemy number two. Sir H**nry Craik exphnu-id 
how such enemies were traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidenw, in 
order to save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or anarchists. 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Motley l ad 
been quoted, but Lord Motley was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of bu ra! 
thought. Even Lord Morley never yielded to pressure to r(‘peal thia regulation. Oti 
the other hand. Lord Morley had stated clearly the circumstances which ju<;t.fijd the 
retention of the regulatiou and those very formidable and obscure circumsta. ecs exis- 
ted still and ther^re, the Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive. 
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Sir Henry Craiic here gave a clear exposition of how in the Piinjah under the 
Criminal L#aw Arocndmcnt Act which gave almost similar powers to the Governraent 
they had to intern certain individuals and how wifhout such prompt action the 
lives of the intended victims would have b“cn risked. They even know when, how 
and where the anarchists planned attempt of their crime. Statements made by the 
C, 1. D. officers were found in 95 per cent of cases to be well founded. The 
Government would strongly oppose any attempt to deprive them of a very valuable 
instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and British. Let the House 
r.call the fact that only a few days ago at Chicago the American Government had 
to shoot the public enemy number one. In India, *hc anarchist came with fats 
nboroinabie cult^ and diabolical ingenuity, and bis attempt was deliberately to 
pamiyso and render ineffeotuai the whole machinery of the Government. Communism, 
though not HO dangerous as anarchism, was a growing danger in certain parts of 
India, as Communists derived inspiration and financial help from the Communist 
Jntmmtioi'al with the objective of an armcHl revolution to subvert not only the 
existing form of Government but the whole fabric ot the society. 

He said : ‘‘One member attacked me in nwpcct of the reply I gave yesterday about 
Mr. S.'nt Chandra Bose that the Government of India consulted the local 
Government, and he implied that by this consiiitation the Government of India 
exceeded the rights, statutory or legal, and h;id shnftlt'd off the responsibilities. In 
regard to that I am wholly unrepentant. 1 don’t, for .a moment, say that the 
Govrmment of India by consulting the local Governmcnl, have evaded their res- 
p Jiisibility. In fact. I go fuiihcr and say that the Government of India would have 
been « ery much to blame if it bad come t.) a decision iit a case of that sort with- 
out consniling (he Id*al agency, the Government of Bengal”. 

Si: Ilari Singh Gowr pointed to the imanimaiis report of the R'^pressive Laws 
Comr."jlt(*cH, to which the (government members also affixed thiir signature^ 
Why did not the Governincnt now support that pliMlgo ? Government were effecti- 
ve ly dealing with Terrorists and Communists with the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
Then, why retain the regiilatior which denied numerous innocent persons the eight 
to prove their innocence ? Tht House at this stage adjourned. 

The Stpel Protection Bill (Contd ) 

?rd. AUGUST The Assembly held an additional sitting to-day in order to con- 
clude the debate on the Steel Protection EkcIsc Duty Bdl and refer it to a SrJect CSom- 
nilttre, Mr. Ramaswnmi Aludnliar dealt first with rhe speech of the Finanoe Member 
though bereft of rb>*toric, had a great amount of sulitlery about it. The first 
(puviifon to d« bate was whether the removal of the revenue duty on tested structu- 
ram Mas justifiid. He said that for fifteen years they had been hearing Finance 
M^iiiIhts regarding the difference between protective duties and revenue duties and 
hi/d i»e(*n none thi* wiser for it. 

Ttie Firuince Member had fallen into the same confusion of which he accused 
Mr. Mody. The fact of the matter was that the Finance Member had not read all 
the litiTHture on the subject and the d: b:Uc which took place in the Assembly in 1923. 
'rhe »evenuo -duty on tested Hfrurfnr.ila would yield two lakhs and tlie Finance 
Mm’ or would, as years roiled by. know that he* could not afford to give up 
‘ a thousand rupees. The 'raiiff Board went entirety outside its terms 
of rt i.'TTnce which required protection of the Indian industry, and not of the 
industry aboard. He hoped that this act of the Tariff Board would not be consider- 
ed a precedent for the future and that revenue duties would continue to exist for 
r rnneial reasons In this case, of course, the revenue duty was also helpful to some 
ei*t*in<‘ering works in India and th<^ noble gesture of the Congress. Proceeding, Mr. 
y adahar dcscribid the Tariff Board’s recommendation as well ns the (jtovernraent’g 
c^'ptfoice thereof to reduce the dutv on galvanised sheets as ' most extraordinarily 
Hcrprifiug and improper”. The Board had looked at this question with a eomplete 
lavk ot judicial impartialiiy. He recalled the history of the protective duty on gal- 
venised shtnus aud the OiUwa Conference observations ns to the ppiferenee on this 
ar<:eie and aaid that ifiteraal coosnmpfion in this respect had grown and India 
could not, therefore, fwport bar to England for conversion into galvanised sheeta. 
The Finance Member iCwted ait a poiitiral calamity if this is oot given to the 
lb Irish manttfactnitiT. I can even appreciate that argament, but then, don’t come 
an.l call this a protecthre imuistire. And you come forward and justify this as 
necessary in the intereaia of the agriculturists because yA>u say that galvanised sheets 
are tequinsd by the agrieaUttftsts. Wbat do you vknow of the cooditioas of the 
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AfprieultarUU ? C*)ntrnninfl:, Dewan Bahadur Ramnswami Madaliur aakoil the Ronae 
to read the piuioas nnide by European firms woikitig in India for 

protection. Eeery EiirofK*a!i firm working in India was as much emiiied to pro- 
tection as iin Indran liitn, but h'Tc wa-* a rasj «»f so-called ratjonniizcd imlustry of 
England, which undercut tirnis in India. They hud tnkon away tlio orders for the 
Narbadda bridge, and engitiecriug firnis in fiidiii were praying for orders for the 
Howrah Bridge, a like of which work occurred only once in a lifetime. Hud the 
Finance Member forgotten the “Buy British” slogan pliicardod all over England ? 

Sir James Origg : That ineludcs Empire goods, 

Detcan Bahadur Mudaliar Yes. but what about the alogin of ‘'home consump- 
tion in lioiiie markets'’ ? What we too wunt in Inilia is home muikct for homo 
coiisainpiion (vheera). Dewan Bahadur »a:d that if the Tantr Ihiard’s pioposals were 
accepted, the engineering firms in 0.ilcatia would lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a British Ckmipany. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said thu bcbire h*'> sat nn the Select Committee he would 
like to know wheiliec it would bo upon in the Comniittco to move umissiou of tho 
excise duly. 

Sir James Origg said that a point of principle was for the chair to decide, but 
the Government regarded the excise duty a vital part of the Bill, and its los* 
would be iquivalent to the loss of the Bill. 

The President ruled that the principle to which the House would bo commit led 
by referring the Bill lo a Select OoiumiUec was ih.it the iron steel industry required 
proUetiou (opposition cheers). It mighi be, that in the opinion of the (loveiiimerit 
the excise duty was c-seioiii to make good the loss, but the priucipie of ibe IMI 
Was one of the protection to the steel industry. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, re-mmi«ig said thit that being tho position he would support 
the Bill, as on ground of national d(?fcn«c alone Jimshedpur works deserved pro- 
tection. Concluding, 8ir Abdur R ihtm cxprosscii the opinion that Briii.sU iridustrialtsfs 
with their keen business acumen would be able to lake tho maximum advantage of 
the preference granted to them. 

Sir Joseph Shore replying to tho debate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in detail, as it was the general desire of the House that the Bill siiould goto 
Comniittec. 8ir Joseph added that Governinoiit did not intend it lo be ii pcrniaiicut 
imposition and assured the Assembly that it would be removed as soon as linaneial 
considerations permitted. Tho objection lo the excise du»y was based on misappre- 
hension. Bir Joseph Bhqrc next referred to Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar’s remarks, 
and said that over galvanised sheets, Governmi'iit proposal bi'iiofitud the agricultur- 
ist consumers to tho exteot of forty-eight lakhs. Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar had 
wanted galvanised sheets to come at the fAnmc price into India, whether from Britain 
or continent. Ue was wrong in supposing that one hundred and sixty rupees per 
Ion for British 8hc*cta left a largo rourgiii of profit. The Ottawa (>nninii tee’s report 
did not support that veiw. The motion for a B^lect Comniillec was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the 0th. 

BENttAL CrIMINAI. LAW BiIJ. ( CONTD. ) 

6lh. AUGUST : — On the House resuming diHcussion on the Bengal Deh^nua Bit, I 
Mr. PatiVs attempt to insert a new clause, namely that section 4 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Huppicmentary Act of shall be omitieil, proved alrortivc. 
During ihe third reading of the Bill, Dr. Zmwidin Ahtnrd ntributcxl all terrorist 
evils ill Bengal to the defective system of the Universiiy of Calculi ii, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengabx'S onco held both in Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of extern ment of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Govern neiit reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of^ repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudescence of tern rise activities. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra asserted that the Bill should be thrown out. Why, in Ihe vast 
province of Bengal, he askt'd, the Government should not And some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various dilficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to be sent outside Btmgsl. fie 
deplored the Govern men t’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relativ<*s of the detenus at Deoli had for months together no informs* 
tioB about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and nntt^ted steer\ Mr. 
Miua laid, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated eftOenco against the 
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detenu.JtistiNinu- theit externment r ContinuinR, Mr. Mitn referred to the com- 
munai riots oi i/acca, in which a responsible official brought false charges against 
Hi no us and yet the action ot the official concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill even the little sense of British justice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation would hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill and, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the Dtate. ® ^ 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern- 
ment did not w«t to bring this Bill before the Assembly next January. Where 
was the hurry for it ? Mr, Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a legisla- 
tion should not be given a permanent lease of life on the statute book. It was 

opposed to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B, Daa attributed the terrorist phase to acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to tcrrorisnig methods of the Government, which incarcerated Mr. 
Gandhi on his return from the Round Table Conference. In fact, terrorism would 
not have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklesaria in the Assembly, who bad the audacity to describe Mr. Gandhi as 
an apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsee would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklesaria, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Banatanists 
of Quzrat for his election to the Assembly. 

Diwan Ramasmami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Independents, informed that 
bis Party would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
the life of the Bill to three years. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily 
remain on the statute book for ever. It merely meant that so long as the terrorist 
danger was an imminent one, this very valuable weapon would be available to be 
used. When the movement would finally be brought under control, there was no 
reason why this Act should not be repealed. It was only permanent in the sense 
that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long as the danger, 
for which the Act was required, was present. Sir Henry Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddin that the Bengal Government were giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of terrorists. 
Sir Henry said that by this law the Government did not hope finally to crush the 
nioveraein. Causes were deeper tban that and social and economic factors would 
require a careful examination, but it should not bo beyond the wit of man to devise 
BOinc escape from these difficulties. 

The purpose of establishing the Dcoli Camp was really to put detenus in an 
inaccessible place where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating the 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of detenus, had made 
a Blatement from interested parties, but Sir Henry Craik assured that he would 
see that no abuses took place and would pay a personal visit to the Deoli Camp as 
soon as possible. Ho further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Dcoli. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 54 against 34 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 


Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7th. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Henru Craik moved that the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Supplementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

In moving for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member said that the necessity 
for the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recently passed 
a measure barring the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persons arrested 
and detained under that measure which was vltra vires of that Council. 

Mr, Phookan pointed out that the original Act, which was sought to he supple- 
mented. was not available in the library and therefore until the members knew what 
the original Act was^ they could uot form any opinion on the new bill. 

On tne Leader of the House agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act, his 
suggestion to postpone consideration of the bill till Monday next was accept^. 

Carriage by Air 

On the motions of Sir FVai^ Noyee, the Bill to give effect in British India to 
convention for unification of certain rules relating to interoational carriage by air 
and the Bill to make better provisiou for control of the manufacture, poamioo, 
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m opentioD, baI^ import and export of air-crafts as reported by the Select Ctom- 
nuuee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

T psssed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 

intern Bill as repo|^ by the Select Committee which sugf^ested the imposition of 
ezciM daw of Bi. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

Mr, SwMh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Re. 1, 

“®*.^** -P^- ^louadm successful when he wanted to insert a new clause making the 
mtion relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding eicise duty over and 
STOve tne revenue duw of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Qovernor-Qencral-ia-Couucii. 


Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill. He *aid that the bill was circuIatL'd lust February and the opinions 
reived were ^vourable to the bill and no point ^rhich had not been discussed in 
we Assembly had b^n raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealinc 
first with the suspicion voiced m the previous debates, Col. Lumbv said that the 
naval policy of the Government of India was not to build big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval didenco of India's coasts, harbours and Indian ship- 
piog. su(m as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
*u destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 
present, lodianization was progressing. Out of 117 odicers three were already 
Indians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 
ioaian omcer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 
Keenness among Indian boys for entry into this serviee. He hoped that this would 
improve mter the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
iMing called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, ho held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
Bumect to the vote of the legislature, but tne Uoverumeut of India were definitely 
pledged to (^Dsult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment ror defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which bad been very much dis- 
appoiQ^ for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres- 
tige_ and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so. (Applause). 

Mr. Sitarama Raju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers from the Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions Sir Shamukham Chetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) he reinforced the 
argument of the Zsmiodar Association of Calcutta {Mr. B. Dn^ : Bay liOyalist 
Bengali Association) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil. The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
^blio against the pace of Indiaoization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
the navy was within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
wt lodia^ could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
redaction in their navy. Mr. Raju had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


8lh. AUGUST i-^Resuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Henry 
Otdney demanded greater Inaianisation and asked the House to modify the Bill io 
rach a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy. 
The Royal Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
aa enomoas cost but without any good results. 

Asking the House, specially the dected members, to reject the select committee 
mo^n Sir Mari Singh Oour in a very convincingspeecb pointed out the dangers to 
which Uie Assembly was going to expose itself by giving ita sanction to the Bill 
whieh in effect wonld keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the Briiish 
Navy and Parliament bat for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
power to be exercisable by India's legislature. The situation, be mslotained. waa 
mposterous. The only ohject of the bill was to introduce the same standard of 
cuseipluie iu Indian Navy so that in time of war* Britain might easily bring into 
14 
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reqaieitioo Indian Naval forces for which India wonld pay bat over which the 
would have no control. 

Mr. B. Dast speakitif^ on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indian navy being crea- 
ted before the Army eapenditnrea of other countries and showed how India in com- 
parison with her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to India’s be- 
ing a snbordinate country. 

In a fiery Bpeec}i Diwm Bahadur Ramastcami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Bill altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indiau water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Bamsawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill because India had committed herself in the Round Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happen^ at the Round Table Conference and asked Sir Nripen 
Sircar to bear him out, 

After CoL Lumhy replied the Select Committee motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Christians in Services 

6th. AUGUST In the Assembly to-day the Indiau Christian community came 
in for much sympathy and fraternal consider at ion in course of the speeches made 
by Dewan Bahadur Jlfuda/tar, Sir Harisingh Oour, Mr, Agqancalj Dr, Ziauddin 
and others who agreed that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
adequate representation in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
settling the constitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar sa d that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
communities had no extra-territorial inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Japan for inspiration, They are children of the soil and they are Indians first 
and last. 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern- 
ment uf India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claims for rimresentation in the constitutional committees would be considered, 
he asked Mr. De oouza to withdraw bis resolution. 

After strongly criticising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the House to withdraw his 
resolution which the House stoutly refused, the Governmeut Bcuches remaiDing. neutral. 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 

Improvement of Coal Trade 

Mr. Qhuznavi then moved his resolution asking the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire as to how fur the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
industry was due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes aud to suggest ways and means 
for Its improverai’nf. 

The impoitance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic structure of India was emphasised by Mr. Gbuznavi iu support of his re- 
solution. He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries in the 
Empire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal. Mr. Gbuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level, ^me other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the improvement in 
the trade position include (i) acquisition and development of uneconomic Btate- 
owned ana Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single larjgest 
consumer of coal in India ; (ii) high railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge oo long 
distance coal traffic ; (iii) dificrential treatment to 0. P. coal in the matter of railway 
freight ; (iv) increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
and (v) numerous taxes and cesses which no other industry except coal is required 
to pay. Referring to the present resolution which should not be made an excuse 
for delaying the restriction scheme, Mr. Gbuznavi said that he had^ the support of 
collieries representing four-fifths of the total output and bad the backing of three 
premier ornnisatioos like the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Indian Oolllery-ownera’ Associatiou. 
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Mr. P.R. Rtm, Finaneial Oommittioner, raplyiog (aid that Hr. QhacBari 
ohMiged hit ? iewt in as mnoh at two yttrt ago the latter idTOoated the lowering oi 
prioea io eoal wbereaa to-diy he waotM to raiae the price in coal. 

Oo asaorances being given that the Oovemmeot would enquire into the eonai^iou 
of the coal trade, Mr. Qnnzoari withdrew hia reaolation. The Hoaae then adjourned 
tUl the lath. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Oontd.) 

13tli. AUGUST : '-Questions over, the Assembly resumed disonsaion of the Aaa- 
am Bill. Mr, Phookan objected to the measure on two grounds, namely, that H 
WM bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial on evidence tenderoo 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use or crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Continuing, Mr. Phookan said that the prooedura 
adopted in detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon v-’rth 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Uoveriiment that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. K, C. Neogy rose to oppose the Bill. He empbaaised 
that BO for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all esses, persons convicted by special Tribunals w^o 
succeed in getting thcrnaelves acquitted on appeal are immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He deplorea 
Government’s undermining respect of the people in the British judicial system which 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti-Government agitation and 
observed that Bligh Courts should be saved trom such humiliation. He even asked 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had bMn 
shaken in the independence of the judges. With reference to the Punjab he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in reply to 
addresses presented to him where he mentioned difficulties and disadvantages wb'ch 
the judges sufifer from io following the doctrine of British judicial system ut hr 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the independenca of the 
jndiciary. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury opposing the Bill said the cirenmstanoea in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar Sant Singh thou^t that the Tepeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
better to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repress ud. 
Mr. J. i?. Scott and Mr. Anklcsaria supported the bill. Mr. Shnfi Daudi 
thought that Qovernmeot had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

Why the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. 5. C. Mitra i‘'bo 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary tty 
the executive. . . . , . j 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal law Ami nd- 
ment Acts were quite arastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standp /ink 
of a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persoua 
could be detaiued without trial the High Court had no right to 

Leioan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar considered the section of the BUI barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as most dangerous which should not be treated 
in A li{^t-hearted fashion. ^ 

After Sir Henry Craik had replied, the motion for consideration of the BiU was 
passed by 56 against 28 votes. Ihe House then adjourned. 


14 th. AUGUST The Assembly passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the only person who spoxe opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 


Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Col. Lumhy then moved consideration of the Bill as report the select comml:t^ 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory 

a wonderful begiuning. Training there was more in keepifig with Indian traditmu 
ttJ? obSSed « alSSinrit It%M not true thnt Indiw ^ would info note 
•oy intoiority oouploz •• compnwd to Stndhiuit csdtu> Ho nppodod to tho 
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House not to make the question of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and jnre young Indian officers a sqiiare deal. 

Tke President disallowed Mr. Harbans Singh's amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

Remarking that the select committee did not recommend any postponementi 
Kuniear Raghbir Bingh ssid that the bill was necessary. He urged equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated oy the War Office. 

Mr. S. V, JadfMVf while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Commander-io-Chief In 19H1 that the question of Indianisation would be 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
ana said that the Commander-in-Chief of 1938 should carry out that promise. 

Sir Abdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Ool. 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but the fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
ii duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered in higher commands and would not bo able to look forward such chances 
of command. Col. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across their path by talking 
against superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. (Laughter.) 
The position of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
officer appointed to listed posts, whereas the I. O. S. received promotion automati- 
cally. He wanted an assurance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not be 
made in higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

CoL Lumby replying to the debate said that the question divided itself into two. 
Firstly, the position of the Indian commisioned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it belonged to a different service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete power of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commander-In-Chief 
and commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and he could not say what a Commander-in-Chief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingency arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of a mixed for- 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the House to leave things as they were and 
not give Dehradun cadets Indian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Indian a^irations were to be fulfilled an Indian commission would have to be 
started andf the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
inferiority complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

President’s Important Ruling 

15tk. AUGUST :<*A very acute and intricate legal situation arose in which 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Harisingh Oour, the Law Member, the Army Secretary, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar and the President took part when Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved an amendment to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Abdur Rahim wanted to insert a new clause which would make the status and 
opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and precedence of the 
Indian commissioned officers in the Indian Army the same as those of the British 
officers in the Indian Army in all units and formations. 

To this the Army Secretary objected, saying that it was outside the competence 
of this legislature under section 71 of the Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 
which might affect the British officers serving in the Indian Army. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Sir Harisingh Qour pointed out that in that case Che 
wliole Bill was Hdtra vires*, as many of its clauses, notably clause 5, 20, 22 and 
others, sought to introduce legislation which concerned the British officers. 

The Lata Afcmtor, explaining the word *'affect’, said that affecting means prejodi- 
eially affecting, and in .tnese elansee the position of British officers was not prejadi- 
cialiy affected* 
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Iba Houm wm in eager easpeoie when Sir ShanmiMam Ch»Uj/ rose to 5ia 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting rdevant acts and aeotioos rdating 
to the iasne, he held amidat deafening cheera that Sir Abdur ^him a amendeaent 
waa *intra ?irea* of the Aaaemblr. In aupport of hia rnling Sir ^anmiihham Gbetw 
obaerred : “The legialative juriadiction of Indian legialaturp ia den red from Uie 
authority of Britiah Parliament. Limiutiooa impoaed on the legialatire luria^ction 
of thia Houae are contained in section 65 of the Ooyernment of India Act. WUot- 
ever the qaeation is raised whether a certain provision is ^ultra vires or intra 
▼irea* of tbia iegialatnre, the Chair has to carefnlly examine tlw provisions of awtion 
65 of the Qovernment of India Act. Bub-clause I of section 65 defines the terri- 
torial and personal Jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clauae in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by ^ terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 65. .. 

After quoting a relevant sub-aection of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Bhanmukham Chetty asserted*. “The Indian Lrgislsture had got powera 
to legislate for the Indian forces serfing in India. The 'Indian Foroca has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House baa got 
territorial juriadictioo over them. The Bill before the House secka to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers" continued Sir Shaiimukham Chetty, “may be composed ei’her of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdielion to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to diBnc the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned officers who arc to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to thia legislature to define what the powera and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from the point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of iho Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian commissioned officers arc to be created anew# 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactment). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whetuer the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim oven in the negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Regulations. The contention of the 
Law Member and the Array Secretary is that the amendment will nffict the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived by the King’s Regulations. Bui 
neither the Law Member nor the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King’s Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham added, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim docs not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. ... 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of ihe Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless exprcBsly so authorised to 
repeal or. affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. « » 

Sir Shanmukham said, “Government’s contention is that Sir Abdur Rahim a 
amendment will affect section 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that ihe purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exclusively in Kis Majesty the King. If the purp^ 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would be right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim this legislature will 
not in any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the powers of command with regard 
to the Indian commissiooed officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would perfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment 

Sir ffenry Qidney, Mr. Yamin Khan, and Mr, B. Das whole-heartedly sopMrtcd 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill cbuck^ out 
rather than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment Sir Hwry 
Oidney said that there should be no more camouflage and the sitimtion that tbs 
British officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
end^ by all ocsta. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Chetty srulini^s 
one of Uie greatest be had seen during the last 14 years of his mtmotnmp. Tbe 
temper of the House was at once realisra when the Qovernment detected that even 
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ttelr habitaal sopportenltarned enthaiiattie snpporten of the ameodmeot. Sir Frank 
Moyw oeelared that toe Govemmeoit might be prepared to accept the amendment 
ont toey wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abdnr Rahim agreed. 
wSoiwnedT^'^***^*' lit® Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 


Bengal Regulation Repeal Bill (Contd.) 

was resumed on Mr. Amamath 
Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation HI of 1818. 


Dutt'9 


Mr. 8. C, Mitra said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Regulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations. 
Mr. Jl^tra bad asked for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state- 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
statement. ' 

^fV Htnry Craik, intermptlrjj, said that he had laid on the table of the House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under the Regulation 46 
were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. Mitra accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
couid retain that part of the Regulation which dealt witn foreign and political 
reiatio^i it should repeal the Re|roIation to the extent it concerned internal commo- 

‘rs reasons was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
me Government to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

1 ^* Regulation was misused. He referred to the 

case 01 the late Mr. J. M. Sen-Qupta, who was essentially a man of peace, but who 
on the day be landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
^der Ref^lation III. The popular view was that this action was taken b^ause 
Mr. Seu-Gupta presided over a^ Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
m®* 1 - 5 information which the Gkivernment acted on was no more that what was 
supplied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Neogy asked 
“ j Me'calfe to^ seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
and political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen -Gupta could be 
imprisoned under the Regulation, the speaker would oppose continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Oaya prasad Singh said that the Regulation did not impose obligation in 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wih the result that 
It vvas possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

^oulvi Shafi Daudi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Baja. Bahadur G, Kriahnamacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
be would have supported the regulation if the Government had not possessed other 
weapons. The case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A man who 
bad earned Rs. 20,CXX) per month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Regulatioo.i 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Regulation was always used 'against national 
and with a view to putting down national aspirations. 

Mr. Amamath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Ragulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Denm Craik^ replying to the debate, answered the various ipc^ers. He told 
Mr. Mitra tut 19 prisoners in Bengal were dealt with under the Regulation before the 
Bennl Anti-Terrorist Act was pasaed. But iu the case of the other proviooes, such 
as toe N, W. F. P.t no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Regulation. 


As for Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the protest by him reached the Home Member 
only half an hour before he entered the House. Sir Henry said he bad been acoused 
of nreaking the silence of hia predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
Md this convinced him that hia previous statement, namely, that Mr* Bose waa 
deeply involved in the terronat movement, waa quite correct. 
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Mr. 0. F, Sinffk : Will yon let him deer hia eondnet by • trial, aran held in 

CUDCfft 7 

required eeperate oooeideratioii. He 
uked thtl he would see whether my official record had been kept of the eonretsa* 
tiona Kferred to hj Mr. Boee. He assured Mr. Neogy t^t he was not a diehard 
ana wished that Mr. Neogy had not dog op the aUeged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Reading said when the point was fully answered in the past As for Mr. 
B. Das» if he had studied the views of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and eren Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leadera of Mr. Das, he would hare known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the ReitQla* 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr, Amarnath Dutt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House oould 
not accept Mr. Dutfs motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 53 votes to 37. 

Minor Girls* Protection Bill 

Rai Bahadur Raghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sitarama Raju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Ssrda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. ^ Brijkishor^ Navalrai^ Ziauddin Ahmed and others alto made some obser- 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technics! difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ilI*conceived. Mr. Satiah Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Bari Singh Oour 
supported ihq Bill. Diwan Bahadur Ramaamami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
^r Henry Craik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, It was 
impracticable. Mr Reddi sympathised with the underlyiug principle of the BUI. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20tb. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyee moved that the Petro- 
leum Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken np for consideration. 
The Honse passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substauces without any important 
modification. 

Rubber Control Bill 

3fr. Sajpai thereafter moved that the Rubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate effect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restrictiou 
of the production, export and import of rubber io view of the catastrophic fall io 
the prices of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and divisioo. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Origg then moved for coDsideratioD of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some reiaxation io the shape of removal of surcharge 
00 income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledi^ed to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The STEEii Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

21sl. AUGUST Amidst thumpiog cheers Sir Joaeph Shore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefly the charges effected 
iu the Select Committee he said that the Government Jound it impossible U> make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing imrart duties. But M assur- 
ed that the excise duty would not be coutioued the momeot the financial cousidcratura 
permitted it. British structurals and plates woule be subj^M to ten percent. 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Goverommit s 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end m 
October, was influence ny consideration for the traders who made previoiie comait- 
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nuBatf on tbn nnderttnndiog that tha present dnties would oontinne till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise {would mean a loss for the Gofernmeoi to the 
extent of near^ fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 
Excheauer. 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K, C. Neogu nnresersedly 
condemned the imposition of Excite duty. He said he had ne?er before seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included .and that was the reason perhaps that he had left the House as a 
protest (laughter). But it would hare been fair to include him also to ensure 
India’s steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical sense and 
not in the non-technical sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Fioaoce Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
introduce anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional import duties. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Messrs. Krishnamachari, Qaya Prasad Singh, Reddi and 
Bhupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned, 

22nd. AUGUST Resuming debate on the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on steel iguots. 
Rcya Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Mr, J, Aggarlwal vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duty. Sir Cowasje Jahangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Select Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Mr. Vidva^ 
sagar Pandya enquired what was the compromise. Sir Ahdur Rahim stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Govern meut was that they would 
withdraw the bill if the excise provision was deleted. Mr. Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine which a prudent patient would prefer to swaUow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh remarked that the Tatas 
might be prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B. Das, Thampan and Shaft Daudee 
also spoke on the motioo. Replying to the discussion ou Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots. 
Sir James Origg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse- 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would bo 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 2§ votes. 

By a series of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the States so that the interests of the consumers 
might be safeguarded ^ecially in the matter of galvanised sheets. But all their 
amendments were opposed by the Government and conseaueotly lost mostly without 
any division. His attempt to insert a new schedule iu place of the one sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourued. 

Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 

23rd. AUGUST To-day being the last non-official d^, the Assembly resumed 
discuBBioo ou Rat Bahadur Raghuhir Singh^s Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 
Bai Bahadur wanted leave of the House to withdraw his motion for reference of 
the bill to a select committee, *which was granted. 

Untouchability Abolition Bill 

Rao Bahadur M, 0, Rajah did not move his Uotoucbability Abolition Bill to be 
referred to a select committee, as opinion on the bill which was circulated duriog 
the last session had not been received from some of the provinces yet. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill was next taken up as other members decided not to 
move their bills in order to give it precedence. Amidst thundering cheers, Mr. C. 8. 
Ra»aa Iyer rose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee to report within a fortnight, 
Monng the Temple-entry Bill, iMr. Rmga luer launched a bitter attack on 
Oongreea. He oondemned the Congress of indniging in ’'humbug” pdities and 
dropping the queetion untonebablee because Uiey could not exploit it He 
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•ppeftled to SanaUuMt leaden* who latood for eternal troth, to huild seMrate 
tuples near their own ones. He thanked the Oofernmeot for taking the trouble of 
ascertainicfc public opinion on the Bill. The morer explains that he knew the 


ther discussion. But he wanted to have the expression of views of the on 

the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Confi^reas leaders who callca on 
him so often promisinf^ him their support to the Bill had now gone back on tbmr 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the coming election. He mentioned Mr. Rajsgopalachariar s who in a 

signed statement in the 'Uiadn* said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some well-defined political issues and leave aside the questions ox 
temple*eotry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalachariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarkro : ‘Here is the man who hns gone back like a crab*. • 

part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowro to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had no right tc 
exist. Proceeding, Mr. Ran^a Iyer said that Mr. Rojagopalchariar. by his preas state- 
ment. had driven the last nail to the coffin of the Temple Entry Bill, while uxe same 
Mr. Riiagopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Dvdhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. ‘Either they were 
cowards or they had no conviction in the Bill. They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 

*‘Mr. M. C. Rajah, oven though economically lifted, could not enter the teniples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Kriahtiamachart’s residence. So the Harijans 
needed religious uplift. Toe tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahroina in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pressed classes. j u * i 

“la the name of non-violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congresarneo are cowardn and staves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood wh'mh was the 
moat unmanly thing to do. Gangressmen should remember that the Hmdu religiou 
is not a humbug lixe Gongrean politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Raja of Kollejigode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 


at large. . 

Sir Mahommed Yakub whole-heartedly sympalhised with the measure and 
asserted if the iintouchablea were not given equal status in Hindu society, 

they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find ihemselvcs in 
universal fraternity, . .. , . 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr. Ounjal rose to •'P*'** in Maraini. 
He went on twitting Mr. Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer a ‘role and enqui- 
red what Mr. Ranga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. . . 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal’s language, explained Inal Dis 
grindfather built a temple in Chittoor. ..... „ r , Vr 

Sir Cowaajee Jekangir interpreted Mr. Gunjal and told Mr. Ranga Iyer that mr, 
Ounjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchaDles. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer : When I joined the non-co-operation movement a decaae 

ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr. Ounjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latiCT interrupted 

and iorplored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjai s charges. 

Jfr. Ranga Iyer said : 1 understand he is indnlging *“ J*?*^.®***]**”* *• 

iwparliameaury. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who underatands Mr. Guojara language (Laughter). . 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Chair to such expressions. (Loud 

B.y OaiA said that be intervened early in VwJ* 

that the Government were not heaiUting or uncertain in their solitude, ue to 
tndietad Mr.'Btac iyer’» *1.16106111 that Iwt lime the ®''' * 
a TOOspiracy between the (Government and the leader of 

Mr\ Ranga Iyer, iotervening, apologised to Sir Henry Craik and Sir .Harialogh 
(Jour for bis etatemeot to the Press on the subject. Govern- 

Sir Henry Craik said that in agreeing to the an ov^hdm- 

moot bad kept an open mind. Now the opinions received showed that an overwhelm 
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log majority was opposed to the Bill (Applansc). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox eectioo; but the local Governments and Bar Associations also 
condemned it. Depressed Classes Associations too were not unanimousjn snpporting 
the Bill, lodged, some of them opposed it and some were lukewarm in supporting it. 
Support to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in ^the town most of whom,|aa 
Mr. Banga Iyer admitted, were not temple-going classes. 

Mr. B. Das espressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
he, as a Congressman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in the matter of temple-entry. 

8ir N. N. Sircar appealed to Mr. Banga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though he 
was fully sympathetic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself bad stated that in matters 
of social reform the initiative must be taken by the minorities who should convince 
the majority and convert them in the long run. Despite the iremendons campaign 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the problem had not been touched and in the speakers 
own province, Bengal, untoucbability was rigorously and severely observed. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah said that they did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to become Muslims. They belonged to the Hindn,^iety and would fight casts 
Hindus to the last and secure admission to temples. 

Mr. Banga Iyer withdrew motion in view of the opposition to the Bill and the 
fact that sufficient fire had not yet been kindled in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25th. 

8t£EL PaoTEcnoK Bill (Contd.) 

2Sth. AUGUST The House resumed discussion of the Steel Protection Bill to-day. 
and several amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvanised sheets and 
excise duty on Indian steel ignots were rejected as also an amendment by Dr. 
Ziauddm Ahmed in limiting the life of the bill to five years. 

There was some discussion of the question of admissibility of Mr. Vidyaaagar 
Pandya^e amendment giving power to the Governor-General to fix a fair eeiring 
price of steel products made in India. 

Sir Joeeji^ Bhore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the rresident agreed. Sir Abdnr Bahim moved an amendment making increaa- 
ing or decreasing or duty on imported or locally manufactured articlea by the 
OovefBOr-Oeueral subject to the approval of the legtalature. Sir Joseph Bhore said 
that in the preaent case it was not desirsble that an action was to be taken by the 
Government for modifying the duties with the idea of carrying out the intention 
of the Itgislature, namely, to maintain a particular level of protection for the steel 
iadusiry. The lowers of modifying the duties in order to maiutain a particular 
level had been left with the Government for many years and there haa been no 
eomplaint that the Executive used the powers prbitrarily contrary to the intentioo 
of the legislature. 

The Amendment waa put to the vole and lost by 52 votes to 30. 

The Assembly later rejected by fiftyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. a. C. Neogy for deletion of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down that duty available on any such article shall in no case be less than the duty 
leviable on a like article of British manufacture. Mr. Neogy asked what was the 
**quid-pro-qtto*’ for such a provision, whether it waa entirely on economical nounde, 
or for any politieal reasons. He feared that this proviso was in the nature of a moat- 
fevonied-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joaeph Bhore aisured the Honee they were not introducing any new prin- 
ciple, but merely repeating what waa already in the Act for many years. He reminded 
tlM UouM that the Swarajist Assembly had asaeoted to it 

All amendmeata having been diapoaed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
aiovcd the third reading. 

It was past five when Mr. Ffdpasapar Pamdya rose to deliver a speedi on tibe lliifd 
reading. He eaki that it was no naebriaguig the Bill before the L^^ainie iriben tte 
Qofeminent had decided not to aeeept anv amendoaeat. He oongratnlated tlm 
Tataa on aeenring a aubatantial measure of proteetion, hut he hoped that thef 
would, in the inteiest of the eonsusMr and the Ux-payn, deerease their over-heM 
espeaees, make leeeouable profits and imlate their jkolicj in sneh a manner that 
subidieiy indnetriee ihoald not euw. He appeded to the Goremment to see 
that the Xhtsa eanfed out all thfe. The Home thee adjeun^ till the fiTth. 
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27tii. AUGUST The S^e -1 Proteciion Bil! *9 amended by the S^dwst Committee 
was passed to-day in the Assembly without a division. Sir J^mpk Shore expressed 
the general hope ihat the Tataa would, at the end of seven years, hare been able 
to publish steel industry on a foundation of efBeiency and that they would do 
their duty to the country and not care so much for aivideuds, and at the aame 
time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

SUPPLBMEKTABY DEMANDS 

Demands were then made for two supplementary grants for 1934-35 for Rs. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.52.0X) by Afr. Ran and 8ir James Origg respectively in respect of 
new railway con'^truciuui and agricultural exp^usca in the Sukknr Barrage area. 

Sir Cowisji Jehanjir rained a point of order that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expMiditnre which falU within the purview of the 
provincial Government. The Prettvlenf ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and poiiitoi out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Rs. 23 crores over the Sukknr BarriM 
and they were naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. Tho 
Bombay Gvivernment was unable to find out this money and the India Govornmeot 
has come to their rescue. 

Sir James Origg said the development of Barraige area waa of considerable 
importance to the India Government as they were anxioas to see that Bind T»hea 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they sanctio^ied the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Governrociit of nearly Rs. 23 crorM. 

Messrs. Neogy and Siitra characterised Sir James Grigg's remarx as astounding 
as the qaestion was one of principle and not largeness or smallness of the amount. 

Mr. Uaeivood Ahmed's amendments reducing the proposed grant by Bs, 50,(0) 
and 3,600 were lost by 46 to 17 and 43 to 16 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, diviaioii being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

ARBfv Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

28th. AUGUST Ntr Ahdur Rahim's amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in the Army Amendment Bill acooxding the powers of oommaord, pri- 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioneu officers passing out of the Dcmra 
Duo Military Academy as to (he King’s commissioned officers passing out of the 
Sandhurst (jollege, was defeated to-day by 40 against 46 votes. 

Before the Bill was inkcn up Sir Joseph Shore made a lengthy atatemeot 
in the Assembly, aniumiicing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to aocept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Kahim’s ameudment. If. however, the amena- 
ment was passed and carried the Bill would be dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision wonid be made in the R ^gnlstions fur complete teoiprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as between Indian com missioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Ranga lyi>r*a amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s &e- 

g ulation under seed m 71 of the Army Act or by sneh other method as may be 
ecided by His Majtisty’s G ivenimeut in consultation with the law offieen of the 
Crown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bbore’s statemaui iu the 
Assembly:— 

Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the Houae the poat- 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and alao with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdnr Rahim. 

**10 framing the Bill the Government have followed out the prJicy which they 
announced in July 193i in coimection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evoitttiott of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into tine with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Empire. In accordsnoe with this policy 
they have proposea that an Indian Cominirtsioned officer passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Domnioii model in His Majesty*# lo- 
diau land forces and ahall be subj'^ct to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian army officers and meo alike under the lodiao 
Btatote. 

)*Xhe Goverumeat haye consistently maintained that the Indian Aray Aet, which 
beiidcc providing lor the legal status of Indiao officers of the ludiau Army deals 
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only with disRipIine and kindred labjeete, ia no place for proTieioni goTerning 
coismand, rank and precedenca vhich ordinarily find a place in Kiof^’a regulations 
for the army. They therefore confined themeeUea to giving a guarantee in connect- 
ion with the^ present bill that provision would he made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between ludian 
commissioned officers and British officers of the Indian Army. 

‘‘They made it plain that on the enalogy of Donainion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned ofiScer, any more than a 
Dominion officer, to be granted automatic powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty’s Government were preparing farther 
regulation which would enable the Oommander>in-Cbief or other Commander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Array in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British personnel of the British Army. HU Majesty’s 
Qovernment in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the Indian 
army naore than they have conceded to any officers bolding Dominion commission. 

“In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance which ( had been given on behalf of the 
Government regarding command, rank and precedence of the Indian commissioned 
officers, the Government of India enquired of inclusion in the bill of a section on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Abdur Rahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i u possible to accept such a proposal, because the question 
at issue is one of His Majesty’s prerogative. They stated, however, that the exact 
me^od of giving effect to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within the Indian Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con- 
Bideration of law officers of the Crown. 

“In view of this reply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in- 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedence. Consequently, they must oppose Bir Abduf Rahim’s amendment alike in 
itB existing form and in the form which would be given to it by the adoption of 
Mr. Ranga Iyer's amendment and if that amendment is carried against them in 
either form, they would be reluctantly constrained to drop the bill with the result 
tba^^ Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which will make them subject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being subject, as they will be, if Sir Abdur Rahim’s amencl- 
ment is withdrawn or rejected and the bill becomes law, to the Indian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legisla-ture. This result would be in the opinion of 
the Government of India most unfortunate. 

“The object of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in effect be secured by King's 
regulation to be made under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method 
M may be decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultatioir with the Law 
Officers of the Crown.” 

After Sir Joseph Bhore’s statement Sir Abdur Rahim spoke to clarify the position 
which was this that the Commission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu- 
ating from the Debradun Military Academy will be of a very limited character and 
they will not have the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
by the King’s Gommissiooed Officers.^ He asked the Army Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested^ at the time when the idea of the Dehradun out-turns would be in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

Col. Lumbu: The Press communique of 1932 issued in July stated that the 
status of the Dehr^uo officers will bo the same as those of the Dominion officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : But is there no difference between India and the Dominions, 
where there is no mixed formation (Sir Henry Gidoey ; bear hear?). So far as the 
Indian officers are concerned they will not have under the present bill automatic 
powera of command in mixed formatious. That being so, what chance was there of 
India’s ever becoming selt-reliant ? 

Mr. Ranga Iyer was not surprised that the Government was not even prepared 
to accept his modest amendment. 

Col. Lumbyt replying, assured the House that there would be reciprocity of 
powers and pnvdem between Indian officers and British officers in the lodian army 
J®, cases i^ere the Indian and British army work side by side, the case would 
P* ^fferent. He, l^wever, stated that farther regulatioo was under contemplation 
by His Majesty's ‘Goveromeat which would authorise the Commander-in-Chief to 
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gife powers of commend on Indian officers orer the British personnel in such ceses 
on Mrtein ocoesioos when reqatrcd for facility of harmoiiions working of the Army. 

gr AMur Rahim's amendinent was defeated by 49 against 46 TOtes. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer did not more bis amendment, and so the second reading of the 
bill was passed. 

reading Mr. Rsddy spoke at length giving the history of the Dehra 
^““.Awdemy and the agitation iti the country for the Indianiaation of the Army. 

Dir Cowasfi Jehangir warned the OoTemmout that the distinction which they 
were creating by this bill between Iiidtan offi jcm and British officers will strongly 
DC resented by the country. 

CoL Lumby replying said that in formulating the present scheme of Indian 
®®™™*®«ion the question of rffi •i<'n''y in the army liid b.'en the guiding ficlor. 

iQe House again was divided wht’n the motion for the pansage of the bill 
T?* Great commotion prevailed for som; time during the division. 

*‘’ndiT.^ and whips of the opposition parties made frantic efforts to throw out 
the bdl, but as luck would have it again they were def -atad by the narrow majority 
of three votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 49 against. The 
bill was passed. 

Thereafter Sir Nrium Sircar moved that the bill to consolidate law relating 
10 customs duties be taken into consideration. The bill was considered and oassea. 


The Viceroy's Speech 

1 The foUnwing is the b xt of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 

both the Houses of the Central L'‘gislature to-day 

G^tlemen : In greeting the hon. members this mnniing after my short hnuciay 
I need hardly tell you how delighted I am to he amongst you once again to find yott 
still engaged iu your strenu ms hbours on b half of India and to tare this opportu- 
nity of thanking you all for the assistance you have given to my Government 
during the past four years in pas'iing into l iw the ininy very important measures 
that have been brougnt before you during the period of the life of this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming to a close. In a mC’^sage communicated to you on 
March 6, 1933, I announced my decision toextend the duration of the existing Assembly 
for such period as might seem to be cxiwdieiit in the light of the conditioni 
prevailing when the time came actually to effet the extension and on Dec. 22, 1933 
1 announced an extension up to Dec. 31, I9t4. The quest ion whether the duration 
of the Assembly should be further extended beyond that date required and received 
ray anxious consideration and I finally reached the coiicliision the propriety of 
woicb has, I am glad to believe, been very generally recognised, that iu all (he 
circumstances of the case no further extension should be granted. 1 am sure that 
you would wish and here I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon. 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presid^mts my grarcful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have guided (be discussions in both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hon. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a general survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at the present time 
and further to tell you as far as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere of 
foreign affairs. 

Foreign Relations 


I am glad to state that India's relations with her neighbours continue to be 
uniformly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that area separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yumau. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged ceriain irresponsible 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the line claimed by 
the Cbioese Government. That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it wilt be 
possible to demarcate the ioterontional frontier and thus to fiud a solutiou for n 
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Chutesb Turkestan 

Events in Chinese Tarkestan have caused my Government some anxiety since as 
the result of a aerions revolt against the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security 6f life and property were for some time gravely endangered. 
I regret to say that some loss of liife and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majesty’s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occasion his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a few casualties. The 
Chinese Govern ment have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
alto officially acknowledged the correctness of 'the consul-general's attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various fnnetions which have from time to time secured con- 
trol over this area. The latest news received is much more reassuring in (hat the 
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reatoring law and order, have now reached Kashgar and are engaged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of i^epugees 

Some embarrassment has also been cansed the influx Of refugees from Russia 
and Chinese Tarkestan who were able to enter India via .Gilgit before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the roost part completely destitute and were 
frequently accompanied by women and children whose* re-expulsion across the inhos- 
pitable mountains of Central Asia was repngnaDi to humanitarian principles. It is, 
however, obvions that the comparative security of conditions in India might encour- 
age this influx to a dangerous extent and steps Are therefore being taken to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hoped to arrange for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees already in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afghanistan 

Our neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un- 
toward incidents on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure increased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Knbnl in April last. This delegation consisted of Mr. W. W. Nind as 
leader and Lala 6hri Ham merchant of Il^lhi and Kbaii Bahadur Syed Maratib All 
of Lahore, as members and was sent to Afghanistan to examine in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the directions in which it might be oMsible to 
foster »nd expand the mutual trade between India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is- still under eonsUleration but it is gratifyii\g to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in the commercial exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-Weat Frontier has 
remained fuiiformiy peaceful duiing the last eight months except for the various 
unimportant disputes between sections of the tribes and a few small euoouotera 
between the Government forces and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 

Kkpal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Nepal. As a fitting culmination of the tong-standing 
friendship that we have enjoyed with riiat country his Majesty the King Emperor 
baa been pleated io raise toe siatna of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Miatsler Pleoipoteotiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 
Ifliniiter of corceapondiog nuik bom the Kiogdom of Nepal at the court of St. 
James in London* 

Xm 0A1.AI Lama 

A great fignre on die ttage of Aain neesed away with Che death of his Holtoeis 
the IHftai Lana of Tibet oa Deu 17, 7833. The late Dalai Lama, the i3th of hit 
line, had alwmye renalnod on tenne of amity with my Goveraaeot and the regent 
who has been appointed in his niaee pending the reineamaiion of the Dalai Laa» 
oouUnnes to act n the epirit of the ndex cd Tibet. 

Wmufabb of Ihdiah Taadsrs 

Ltetly I an fjbA to taka opportmity of aekuowledgtpg the keen and effaotive 
ioteieit which aenben of thie Aouiahly bavealwayo taken in the weUaro of ladiaa 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recenUy in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who hare by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Qofernment bare in erery 
ease protested rigorously through hi* Majusty’s Qoreroment against such prooeedinM 
and as..has happened in more tman one case, their pretesu hare been successful. Tms 
is rery largely due to the hearty support they hare receired from ludiau public 
opinion as rqtrescoted by the hou. members ot thia House. 

Safbquabdiwo of Industrueb Act 

Id connection with esterual commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that wbea I last addresaed yon 1 mentioned the eircumatsooes leading to the 
denunciation of the Aoglo'Japanese commercial convontion of 1905 and the 
pa.ssiDg of the Safeguarding of Indnstriea Act. 1933. Applications for assist- 
ance under the Act were receired from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully esamiued but erentually Government decided that it would bc 
undesirable to use the Act aloee such a step would hare prejudiced the negotiationa 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had then staried. At the same time 
the needs of those industries were met where necessary iu another manner. This' 
was by the imposition of minimum specific duties on the articles concern^. The 
impoeition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tariff 
Ameodment Act, 1934 — and In fixing the lerel of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was gireo to the neoes* 
aity of adequately aafeguarding the Indian industry concerned while aroiding, at far 
aa possible, any increase in the ad ralorem incidence of. the duties on goods the 
oompetitioo from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Industry 

The question of the grant of snbstantire protection to the cotton textile industry 
in India which was the subleot of s Tariff Board enquiry to 1933 came up for your 
oonaideration in the last Delhi session. I need not refer to the dettils of the legists* 
tife measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory effect has been given to a rapproebroent between the repre- 
sentatives of sn lodiau and a British industry. My Government and I attach the 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists io India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties oonoerued. 

Ottawa Trade Agbebvent and after 

Id accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has been prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under considcratiou by committees of both Hou sea 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment farther upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Sir Atul Chatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the repreaentatives of other countries within the Oommonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of farther trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their prelimiuary proposals and formal uegotiatioos between India and 
the Free State were initiatea io May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
nnd Sir George Baioy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anolo-Japanebe Agrbeicent 

During the oonne of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japauese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japao. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy disenasiooa an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delations in January. 1934. The agreement of views thus reached wsa embodied 
in a oonventiou and protocol the agreed drafts of which ww Initialled by the two 
dekwationa on April 19, 1984 and finally signidon behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12. 1934. The convontlon nnd with it the pcotoebl m io oome in* 
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to force immediately after the exchange of ratification and will remain in force 
until March 31. 1937. The provisiona in the protocol relating to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece goods from Japai. hare, howerer, been given effect 
to with effect from January 1, 1934 from which date the Qovernment of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
’ded for in the agreement. The agreement while ensuring the continuance of the 
longer establishra trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac* 
tory to both, safeguards also the legitimate interests of the cotton textile industry in 
India and at the same time secures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depression. 

Indian Tbade Commissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Qovernment of India with the approval of 
the Reoretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in certain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing appointment of 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
office at Hamburg was opened in March 1931 and an officer for the Mdau post was 
selected on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development of India 

Further progress with the scheme was held in abeyaney, on grounds of financial 
stringency, the officer selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of !the economic development 
of the country my Govern menl have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
thkt direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M. B. Abuja, wbo was 
selected for the post in 1931, has been sent to Loudon for % short period of train- 
ing in the High Commissioner’s office before taking charge 6f his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Tradu CommUsioners at other 
places will receive the early consideration of the Oovernment of India. 

Colonization Enquiry Committee’s Report 

‘While still on the subject of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there are two further matters of interest relating to Indians overseas 
to which I wish briefly to allude. I refer, in the first place, ta the report 
of the Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in South Africa 
and in this country early in July. The Government have been closely 
studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommendations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand- 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 
ho^ to be able shortly to address the Government of the Union of South Africa 
on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to serve 
the best interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 

Zanzibar Situation 

The second event, to which the hon. members will expect some referenee, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislatioo was oot- 
templsted and the time available between its introduction and enactment waa inade- 
anate for the effects of the various decrees ou Indian interests in Zanzibar to be 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early this month we deputed an 
officer to Ztozitor to make investigations. On the receipt of his report the Oevem- 

g ient of India will consider what further action they should take. Ihj hpo. roem- 
ers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters eoneeroing the Intimate 
interests of the Indian oommunitieft overseas, the Govemmeot of India will strive 
utmost to uphold them. 
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Laboub Legisultion in India 

1 n(»w wish to raeall to your mind the part that the legislatiire has pUyed in 
the ipbere of labonr in continning to ^rticipate in the policy which I and my 
Government have aet before as of implementing the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. In 1933 yon passed an important measure which improve 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen's Compenaation Act, l^u the 
course of this session a stilt more important advance has been registered by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throughout the year from (50 to 64. 

I am glad to hate this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the helpful 
attitude of those of you who represent employers' interests towards Ibis great ame- 
lioration in the conaition of workers in organ ized industries. 

On the industries side this session has to its credit the very serviceable Petro- 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Government the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. The helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing them will, I have no doubt, beucficialiy 
affect their detailed administration. 

During the current sesaion you have passed a measure designed to secure condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important section of ihe manual workers of this 
country—I refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give eff'ect io British India to the international convention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcement 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus filling a gap in India’s labour Icgisln- 
tioo caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placea on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat- 
ment of labour. 

Our progress io matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries (conference, which met shortly before this session 
b^D, my Government’s proposals for the creation of a central bureau from which 
ioaustrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert sssistance as my 
Qovernmeot in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. 1 hope to st^ 
this organizatioo come into being jn the course of the next few months, and tbougu 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, 1 have great 
confidence that we are establishing an institution which will prove (d real value m 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conference also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants ray Government is 
making to •assist the haodloom weaving and sericulturgl industries should be utilized. 
Those recommeodatioos have been accepted in their entirety. 


Civil Aviation 

Io the field o! civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachi-Bangoon route and the Karachi-Madras route up to Modern 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to orpnize on 
OalcutU-Bombay and the Karchi-Lahore routeiq if these ^ 

shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just passed 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 
control and encourage effectively this expanding activity. 


Broadcasting 

expect to see development 


Development in 

I am also glad to announce that we ^ 

in broadcasting in the near future. Mv Government have whidh 

quickly as poMible with the erection of a large JSl 

will broadcast entertsinment in Urdu and English. of broadcasting 

only £e first step towards the cstablishmeut of a *r?f an 

ooveringUie whXof the provinces wiU We the benefit of an 

16 
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expveBsioD o! their own eultare io their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

KOAD DEVEI.OPMENT 

Both chambers of the legislature adopted a resolntion last session which will 
prolong the life of the road development account. 1 trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insurance Laws 

1 take this opportunity to refer to a ' matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial public. It has been decided to undertake a revision of the existing 
company and insurance laws in India at an early date. The law relating to com- 
panies is that contained in the Indian Companies Act, 1913. This Act is based on 
the English Companies Act, 1908, which has since been revised and replaced by the 
Companies Act of 1929. Certain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla- 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the Government of India from time 
to time by local GovernmenU, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal legislation and to await a suitable 
opportunity when a thorough overhaul of the Act could be undertaken. The ne^ 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing industrialization of India and in particular, as is olready known to yon, 
there has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system. 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fully 
established. The rapid development of insurance business in the country during the 
past few years, not only in respect of the number of new companies formed but, 
also, in respect of the forms of insurance activities other than life, e. g. fire, marine, 
motor and employers’ liability insurance, has created new circumstances in which 
the existing law has been found to be inadequate. The Government of India have, 
therefore, arrived at the conclusion that both company and insurance laws should be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to appoint 
Mr. S. 0. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duty in the department of Com* 
merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary examination of the variont 
proposals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
.ines 00 which the revised legislation should be undertaken. 

Agricultural Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is ' still to the masses of India 
their main source of livelihood and therefore, one of the primary eonceruB of 
the Government, hon. members must be aware that the Provincial Economic Con- 
ference which my Government had convened last April reviewed the position of the 
agribulturists from the standpoint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing 
and production. One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after 
consideration of the proceedings of the conference was that alt possible steps should 
be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in India was being scien^fi- 
cally co-ordinated, and whether any action was desirable or feasible to make such 
co-ordination more efficient and more effective. My Government accordingly, con- 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local Governments, which I take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, Cud 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various provinces last June. 
This coufereuce reviewed exhaustively the position of all the principal erope in India. 
After a full consideration of all the relevant factors, the conference came to the 
eatisfactory conclusion that crop planning in India had not proceeded on nnsoieotifio 
and haphazard lines, but had been well planned and on the whole achieved its aime 
of helping the ryot to use bis land to the best purpose, but in the prevailiog welter 
of economic uncertainty the conference, if I may say so, wisely held that a ma- 
chinery should be provided for the systematic and continuous study of problems 
relating to the cultivation of India’s more important crops, such as wheat and 
rice. To this end it recommended the establishment of appropnate ad hoe committees. 
The hon. membere will doubiless be glad to know that this recommendation 
bos been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means periodical 
stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of their proapeets in the 
world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The value of continnoiis study and 
periodical review in this respect cannot be over-estimated. Adjustment of sgrieultur- 
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®^”“***? to chaninnc cODditlonii of demand is necemary for Um 
the a^riciiltorist. DifficuUica of 8»c*h adjustment in a oouni^ of the 
II?** ‘‘vident. Adaptation to chanfriupp nci^ds of the market will be im- 
WTant . without tho acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 


Marketing Of Agricultural Produce 

greater practical iinportince to the aRriouliartst is the 
thA P*‘odure to the best adrantaRe. This subject was also discussed in 

' Economic Conference where there was ffeneral agreement that an 
develop marketing facilities for agricultural products oftei^ 
of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With tho help of (he 
recently joined the staff of tho Imperial Council of ArtI- 

will V«y^rfl?’be‘ inured””" "P’ **'’***•' 


Range op Marketting Activities Must be Wide 
E xperience Rained elsewhere shows that the ranRe of roarketinR activities must 
be wide. It mnst. for example, include tho orRaoizition of an eSlcient intelliffence 
service in external markets reRardinR Indian prodm U and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this couiitry. An efficient marketiuR orRanization must 
also ensure the RradinR, sortinR and bulkioR of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of rcRulated markets in India. The first task Is the 
undertakinR of market surveys for the pnrpoac of ascertaininR the data on which 
future developments can be planned. Tho initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketinR the more important commo- 
dities, sneh as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. ff* tobaooo 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term I include livestock. Toil lurvav 
will be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also deal with 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreiRn trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existioR conditions and a common basts f<)r future proRress. The report on each 
survey will set out in precise technical detail definite suggestions reRardinR market- 
inR orRanisation with a view to improvinR cxistiiiR conditions in the intereste of 
producers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketinR staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
Oovernroent that at least in the initial staRcs the cost should be met from oeotral 
revenues so that the urRent task of acertaininR the data and formolatiuR a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketinR orRanization ahonld not be delayed by reason of the 
inability of one or more provinces to meet the coat of such investigations. The 
qaestion as to how the cost of the various orRanizations and 'activities resulting from 
tnese surveys should be met will bo one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from tho plans that may bo adopted. 


Financial Position of Railways 

1 should like also at this atago to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, thouRh in comparison with most other 
countries tbrouRhout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospeet8.fOur etmings are better by over 
“Re. one and three-fourth crores than they were for the same period of last y»r. 
In the nature of things wo may expect setbacks but I am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will bo temporary and that the increased prosperity of our 
railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 
out the country. 


Opening of Vizagapatam Harbour 

A* yon ate no doubt aware I had the privileiice of performinK the formal ^nioK an- 
mony on Dooember 19 la»t of the Vizawpatam harbour. The dwelppment o f ^ to bow 
baa heenproce^inK Readily and withthe improredfMihtiea, which it la tu 
of the adminiatration to provide, it will, it la bop^, be poaaible in ’**7 

future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimeniions than ®ao be aooo- 
rnmoLw T p^nt. There haa already been a anbatantW meietie both in the 
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number of tteAineri oalling and in the qnantity of cargo handled at the port, and, 
as improved facilities become availabh*. it will, it is confidently hoped, attract an 
ever*growing volume of traffic in the future. Vizagapatam harbour supplies a lo^- 
fblt need for a safe anchorage for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of India 
between Calcutta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 
hinterland rich in natural resources by providing for its produce a convenient outlet 
to the markets of the world. 


Civil Disobedience 

On the two last occasions on which I have addressed you I have express^ 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the leaders of the civil dis- 
obedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods of n^ation 
and obstruction. A year ago I claimed that events of the last few months had fully 
borne out that belief. Civil disobedience at that time maintained a precarious exis- 
tence and there were signs that the popular judgment had already condemned it. 
During the whole of tlie last 12 months that feeling has grown and spread and 
finally in April last the author of this subversive movement which was started in 
1930 and renewed at the beginning of 1932 advised all Congressmen to suspend civil 
resistance for Swaraj as distinct from specific grievances. A little later this advice 
was confirmed by the Working Committee of Congress which at the same time 
adopted the constitutional policy at one time regarded as wholly futile by many 
Congress leaders of entering the legislatures. I was myself away from India during 
the concludii^ stage of these events but the policy announced by the Government 
of India on June o, 1934. had my full approval. That policy has been criticis^ 
in some quarters as half-hearted and ungenerous but, as I said in my speech in 
this House in September, 1932, we should be failing in our duty if we did not 
ensure to the best of our ability not merely that civil disobedience was brought to 
an end but that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

Thus though the ban on purely Congress organizations was removed we could 
not take the risk of allowing freraom to those more revolutionary organizations 
which were distinct from Congress though working at one time more or less iu 
close association which its objects ; still less could we give up the special powers 
which had been found necessary for dealing with the movement and which had 
been given to local Governments by the Acts of this legislature or the provincial 
legislatures. The curtain has thu^'TSllen, 1 hope, finally on fthe civil disobedience 
movement and one of the objects of the policy which I indicated in September, 1932 
has been achieved. That happy result I do not attribute so much to the action taken 
by the Government as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of the people of India 
whose representatives you are and whose opinions you reflect. They recognise 
that true progress cannot be secured by carrying on an unmeaning and futile 
struggle with constitutional authority or by revolutionary methods. There is now, 
I think, throughout the country a general recognition of the truth that the right 
road to progress is not through coercion or mass action and it is because of this that 
I have toe confident hope that civil disobedience will not or cannot be revived. 

Improvement in Terrorist Situation 

The problems before us, social, economic and political, are many but a solution 
can be found to these difficult problems if all classes of political thought in the 
country devote themselves to the task in a spirit of friendly co-operation. Once 
again I can chronicle a further improvement in the terrorist situation in Bengal but 
incidents such as the dastardly attack On his Excellency Sir John Anderson show 
that the terrorist organisation though on the whole greatly weakened is still strong 
in some places and that we are not free from the danger of isolated outrages whether 
they take the form of attacks on Government officers or of equally cowardly attacks 
on persons wholly unconnected with Government with the object of obtaining funds 
to keep the movement alive. But that attack on Sir 'John Anderson, providentially 
wholly unsuccessful, undoubtedly had the effect of rousing public opinion against 
terrorism as perhaps nothing else could have done and called forth from all sides 
condemnation of the cult ot assassination. In fact the most satisfactory feature of 
the last few months has been that there are distinct signs that a d&nite stand 
against terrorism would be welcomed in many quarters where in the past it might 
have been regarded as anti-national. The provincial Councils of Bragal and of 
Assam have paued by large majorities the legislation which the local Government 
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l>£iiUitiire -H*** RWitlemen of the eeotiml 

thSq? and T tJi.f S? legislitnre also pobfle opinion it ■treng- 
opIniSf in R J ^“k ‘^® /PP®®* JMtted by leaden of all abadei of 

practical afAM conference which they are •nrorooniDK will reault in 

VeSf Sc a healthier atmoaphere in Bengal and to pie- 

In thia it province from beinf|[ contaminated with theee dangerona ideaa. 

AndcMon IL h : * receive all poauble anpport from hia Excellency Sir John 

niS; b? ihAmiiil! OSyrnment who recogniae that legislation 'and police action will 
I am clad hidTOua evil. Pnblie opinion alone can do that and 

have ifnw many pf those in a position to gnide that opinion in Bengal 

tive RaccAaHnia^fArHKl |[f®P^”®‘b‘lities and have come forward openly with construe- 
■PproE of JhA ‘be youth of their province ^roro the insidious 

Bwvice fo7 their ^wunto^. ^ providing them with wider opportunities of useful 

Silver Jubilee Op Eikg'b A.ccb88ion 

throDe*o/wa ‘be 25th anniversary of the accession to the 

vitation from Emperor and I have received and accepted an in- 

India to ioi? Government to send certain official representatives from 

cation irilK London. My Oovernment are now in commoni- 

fitting ^J.«r''n;ents and rulers of Indian States as to the best and moat 

The k auspicious occasion should be recognised in India. 

eelch^t^^n7?h^!?J Jj®® to intimate that it is hia Majesty’s desire that 

nraAiiAoMA® ^k^® ® ‘b«t hU Majesty's subjects should, wherever 

hf« M-fAcf ’»?®^® ‘^® opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
®*P50®® '^'^b also that celebrations should he as simple as is possible 
Tki • expenditure should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 

comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
K^lfifh *5? join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 

• British Empire in celebrating the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. ' 

Coming Reforms 

Jki"k ©xpect me to give some account of the ironressions 1 have 

^ ®? ® result of ray two months’ visit to England and of the 

general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under consider 
anlS® K y®®r8 and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I an 


r*'*"'', »”w •" »iuw rencDing us nnai Biages. ii win, i am 

® knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, thst it 

wouia not be possible for me to forecast Information as to what recommendations 
tne report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
*5®1? ®f"j ^ .®?‘ y?®^ minds at rest as to the date of publication of the report for 
no final decsion bad been reached on that point when I left. As yon know the 
comnoittee has dispersed for the summer recess, bnt will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
™?k* 11 *t home I had many onportnnilies of meeting and having disensaioni 
witb all sorts and conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
with tb^ interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
oiber^ bolhmen and women, who, for one reason or a*^' other, were keenly interested 
m Indian affairs. The general impression I have brought back with me i§ that the 
Idling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
tne natural aspirations of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep tense of 
fi 4 *k®^j"**> **y moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
first band information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
jb© ®v conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 

with feel inga of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our lemslative cbamberi and by the public ontaide, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee *have freely and readily 
fn^isD^refof months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 

An Assurance 

. One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Oonstitution Bill is passed 
into law you may rdy on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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effect, MTezpcditioMly as possible, the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Act. I have gpoken of the rcRponsibility of my conntrymen at this present jonctore, 
i but wo who live and work here and who have position and influence in tne public 
'life of this country have a (Treat responsibility too durin^r the comin^r months. It will 
be our duty to guide public opinion in the highest interests of all classes of our 
people 

L' t us put aside all racial feelings, if such still exist, let us believe in each 
other’s sincerity of purpose to continue working towards the fulfilment of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country, I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxieties 
and possible dangers that we sec in many countries and in diverse lands, we can 
proudly feel th.at within the territories of the British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that we are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously sflected us all. 

For the greater part of my public life I have served the British Empire in its 
outward parts and far the greatest number of years of that life have been spent in 
u*’’ which I have always looked upon as my second empire home. During 

that life I have become more and more convinced that it is by the influence and 
example of the friendship and close cooperation within our empire that wc shall 
more and more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
now^B very distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
word to hoii. members at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 
as our two races by fate or destiny were brought together long years sgo to work 
for the development and prosperity of India so in the future, and particularly in 
the critical days that lie before us, Providence should guide us to still secure^ the 
fulfllmcnt of those political hopes and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years. 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Col. T.umhy moved consideration of the Bill providing 
for application of the Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy as reported 

by the select committee. He emphasised that the sole principle underlying 

the bill was mere change in designation and would not commit the House 
to any additional expenditure upon the strengthening or equipment of the 
Indian navy. The eflect of the bill would be indirectly to increase the status 

and efficiency of service. This was the first step taken to provide adequate 
forces to carry out the local naval defence of India’s ports and shipping. 
When public opinion demanded further advance in this direction the 

Government would not stand in the way. As regards Tndianisation, they would 
regulate recruitment in proportion to one Indian to two British officers. At present 
there were only three actually serving wirh the squadron. But they would soon have 
14 officers to designate. As a result of the last debate on this bill there has been a 
number of applications for Hcrvicc. When the bill became law it would be definitely 
laid down that the Indian naval forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 
not taken over by the Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislature or the 
Indian Government as at present. 

Sir Henry Qidney criticised the top-heavy expenditure over the royal marine 
upon which thl^y spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and utilise all the avenues of recruitment to obtain the most suitable men 7 The 
present rate of Indianisation waa a comonflage. 

A brief debate followed in which Messrs. Jadhav. 0. P. Siitgh, Ranga lycr^ 
James and Jog joined in congratulating the Army Secretary for his friendly attitude 
in the select committee and acknowledged the benefit which the bill would confer 
on the personnel of R. I. M. iu the elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadbav, 
0. P. Singh and Jog urged the acceleration of Indiaiiization. 

Coh Lumhy. replying to the debate, said that it had been definitely stated by the 
Government that Indianization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
Europeans but as a matter of' fact since 1926 the Government had exceeded that 
promise by recruiting 14 officers instead of six when more than 14 officers would 
be actually in service. The Government would consider the question of increasing 
the proportion of one and three. 

The motion was passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
only one minor official amendment which was accepted. There was no debate on the 
third reading and the bill was passed amidst applause. The House then adjourned. 
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Public Accounts Committee Report 

Sotii. august Qaestions ofcr, the Pablic Accoants Comroittce’e Report for 
the year l9i2-33 was next discussed. Mr. Das criticised the huj^o expcndittiro of 

London Stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
incteasio^ work for the Indian Stores D^^partment in India under the rupee tender 
system. KeferrinE to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should India pay the 
capitation charge at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr, P, R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were considerioE the question of abandaniii)j; or retaining the concession to military 
traffic, and it was hoped that tvonld be settled lK*fore the next budfret was intro- 
duced. The question of amal^imation of dilate railways was receiving; the Government’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that the only charf^c against the departments under him 
was that the Ijondon Stores Department was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that deparimiott, their W'Orking expenses bad 
also considerably gone down. The reduction of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the rcdu<?ton in business, as the London Department was doing the work el 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Iiulian Departments was bound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some difficulties in the way. 

Th^ Sir James Qrigy moved that a supplimicntary sum not exceeding Rs, 7 
lakhs be granted as the ftrst instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from ncwspajM‘rs, showing 
that the scheme uivolvod a huge coat. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

31 ft. AUGUST s— 'The Assembly met tp-day to conclude its BCRsioii and discuss 
the case of the salt iiMiustry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Report* 

Sir Joseph Shore presented the Assembly Committee’s report oa the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter be made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restricrioiis in Germany. He was asked 
farther questions on it by Mr. Mody, 55ir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Ncogy. Sir Joseph 
Bhore’s statement and replies stated that Germany bad taken restriction mcasnros 
in self-defence, that there was no infarm.uivm that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tion was made against India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
power to s e that such discrimination was removed. (Applause). 8ir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not afficted commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilsc ds. The Govern moiit of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. 8ir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agricultural Rfjjearch Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana Shaft Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that beHer research work could be conducted at Pusa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnaniachari strongly supporU'd the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
session concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook bands 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die* 


* For the text of the report see poste under section “India Abroad.” 


The Bengal Legislatife Coincil 

WINTER SESSIONS ALCUTTA-^lOth to 22nd. DECEMBER 1934 
BEDUcnoN OF Electricity Hates 

The winter session of the Bengal L^islatWe Oouncil commenced at Odexitta 
on the 10th. December 1034, with the Hon-ble Sir Mannatha Nath Roy Choudknry 
in the chair. The day was demoted to the discussion of non-officiai resoln- 
tions. After several members were sworn in, the President, on behalf of the House, 
congratulated His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
ba^s of two assasios in the Lebonj^' Bace Course a few months ago and expres- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. 

tHie House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N, K, Baau, recommending to 
the Government to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section 35 of the Indian Electricity Act. 1910, consisting of not more than five 
members, two of whom shall be elects by tne non-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the House and was ultimately 
carried in an amended form in which the portion relating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N 1C, Basu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased b^ leaps and tbonnda, hnt no 
advisory board had been set up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. Bo far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that dectrioi^ was 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consuler 
wheuer the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 
matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 
an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 
certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 
with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not be done. In Europe and the United States profits of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr. Basu,' that the attack by the Indian press 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not only suggested but proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper here. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
top-neavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 
no reason why the consumers should suffer for it. He understood t£it there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. 

He concluded by saying that in the interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as wdl as the ei^tric companies in the mofnssil and in the Interest A 
the consumers, the coustitudon of such a committee! which had been long overdue^ 
should be approved oL 

lir. F, T, Spman said that the consultative committee had been Jn existence lor 
a number of years. It. consisted of representatives from the Bengal CSiamber of 
Oommeroe, Oiucutta Trades Aaiociatkm, Howrah munieipality, mofusail municipaii- 
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tles» Calcatta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric SMipply 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofuasil municipaliucs, all the 
other members were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were to 
enquire into all matters affectini? the operation of the company. Ihey held an 
enquiry recently into the allegations which found expression m the 1 ross concern- 
ing the affairs of the Electric Supply Oirporation and they came to the uuanimoua 
conclusion that the allegations were uiifouiidiHi and that their rates Dt ^“arpa were 
intrinsically low and rcustjuablo. At the time of the investigation, Mr. N. K. tsai^ 
repreaentea the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. As rcfurds ihc ut'jutnu 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, Mr. Homan said that it 

cent, as stated by Mr. N. K. Basu. l*rocev‘ding,;Mr. Homan said that labour and coal 
formed a negligible fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation, rio 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the machinery, tools ana 
plants for the generation of eleetricity bad got to be imported from foreign countru a 
and this involved considerable expenditure. He was nut opposed to the foimaiioii 
of the Board and he thought that this wuuM go a long way toward^# ckNinng up 
misunderstandings that had been created. What ho wankd was that the lioaro 
should bo impartial and judicious. _ 

The Hon^blc Sir John Wtauikead, replying, said that from the Ist January, .wOO, 
the rate was going to bo reduced to 2 as. C ps. per unit and he thought that it would 
be the lowest rate in India. He accepted the priiuiplc underlyiiig the imggcstion 
but did not consider that the idea of one advisory board for the whole ol me 
Province was a practical proposition. As regards the ►econd part of tbo resolution 
relating to the personnel of the Board, the l£uu*ble Mciu'.tcr was of opinion that luO 
Government should have a free baud in the matter of scicetiou of the members ol 
the Board. , . , . ^ , 

After Mr. N. K. Basu had replied the resolution was carried ns stated. 

Court Fees (Bengal Amem .) Biu. 

mil. DECEMBER— A vigorous attackion the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 

1934 which aimed at putting a stop to the frequent evasion of the exHting 

of the law telaiing to court-foes, resulting in loss of large sums of money due to 
Government, was led by Mr. N. K. Basu at the Council to-day. . 

Opposing the refert nee of the bill to a select (M)inuiitt c, Mr. N. K. , . 

that the staterncut of Olijects and licasoiis of the bill very 
idea which was prominent tbrougout the bill that the -I;;*** 
most outrageously. “1 say advisedly-’ said Mr. Basn ‘that the X 

be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the (lONTrnmcnt would 
hen that lavs the golden cg'i^s.” The principle of the bill was wrong. Iht ul 

justice WSR HOmcthinK whioi was h .tefnl -Romcthi-.K which wns ,'J 

Hiudu or Muslim j.irispruaence. The .licet of Dim bill would he to J.rxt ol 

justice as hinli as possible. liiRher than the litinaliiiK putdic proi.ulily 
in their own interest the Goveroinent should see that liUKalioi. was not made molt 

*°“p?oJeed?n(:!’X'%eaker said I hat some of ihc iJistri. t JudK-'s to 

was referred for their opinion, thoufth not eall.d upon to i xpress any "J ' , ® 

the policy of the hill, went, out of their way lo sty 'ha‘ 'he '‘‘‘“I.";;'*'’ 

for the introduction of a bill of this character. In U-:- " i,,'a tharihc 

enhanced, it was expressly stated by the hiKh-st auihi.tdy in th. hmd that t^^^ 

money so realised from the sale of civil justici! w_oiild be beint resiored 

the proplc and that as soon as there was a chance of fi„d 

to the province the enhancement would be proroim-d to 

now ? At a time when some portion of the "L, t) ,hcK were 

Bengal, Government chose to introduce a 

evasions of the existing provisions of the law cnghMo bn 

did not think there were many-lhe resources of the t.omnmeni cngni 

ample and sufficient for the poyose of fo crenW dishonest 

legtalation of this nature would, the speaker remarked, go w create o.»u 
^ple. What it would do was to prevent honest people who could not uve m 

cases of sucl evaaiou were numerous, ine primary oujixi. 

IV 
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prcveDt Bucb mBion. As regards the mflchincry to be not up to detect such cases 
of evasion, Government would be prepared to accept in the Select Committee if 
any better mHchiiicry was Buggesteef, 

DiBcussiiig the objects of the Bill the llcveiiue Member alluded to Mr. Basu’s 
reference to the rentoration of the Jute tax to Bengal .and said that the tax was 
ofihred certain rigid conditioiiB. The Kpeakcr nad extracts from Sir George 
Schostcr^s speech in the Legislative Asscnjbly where the Finance Member of the 
Government of India in anuouiiiing the Tesutraiion of a portion of the jute tax to 
Bengal stated that ^ Bengal inuat try to help IktscB and n'hnbiiitntc her finances. 
Even with the restoration of a |x>rtton of the jnttf tax UcngHl could not balance 
her budget. There was a gap. They must try to fulfil the londltions and fill up 
the gap to the best of their ability. If as a rtHiili. of this measure» some additional 
revenue came to the Goveriimeni, the Kpenker thought it was up to the Council to 
help the Government to get the same. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select, committee to report by the 
end of January* 1935. was pressed to a division and carried by GO to 21 votes. 

Bengal Workers’ Protection Bill 19:14 

On the motion of Sir John Woodkead the Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Bengal Worker’s Protection Bill, 19.14 to a Hclcct ConvmiMce to report by 
December 13, 1934. The object of the bill was cfTcctivcly to prevent the besetting 
of industrial establishments and sHurlar premises by professional money-lenders for 
the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of workmen 
employe therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in the first instance, be 
made applicable to industrial areas, such as. Calcutta, the 24'Pargauas, Hoogbiy 
and Howrah. 

Bengal Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

Sir B» L, Miiter introduced the Bengal and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal 
Amendmeat) Bill, 1934. The Bill aimed at amending the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsififs of capacity and experience might be vested on the 
recoimneudntion of the High Court with power to try original suits up to the value 
of Ks. 5,000 and that the Small Causes Court jurisdiction should be raised in caso 
of selected muoaifis and subordinate judges to Rs, 500 aud Rs. 1500 respective^ . 

Caijcdtta Improvement Amend. Bill 1934 

Sir Bijay Prasad Singh Roy introduced the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which aimed at nmendiug section 78 of the Oulcutta Improvement Act, 
1911, so as to provide that Government may from time to time fix the rate of 
interest by notifications, sabjccl to a maximum rate of C per ceut. 

CAI.CUTTA Municipal Amend. Bill 19.34 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy .also introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934. The Siutcmcut of Obj. ctH snd Roa.sous of the bill states that the Calcutta 
Municipal Act 1923, docs not eontnin any express provision fur the payment of 
grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tolls and muktabs or to institutions in 
which persons employed on manual labour receive primary education. The object 
of this bill is to remedy this defect, as it is considered desirable that the Corpora- 
tion should have power to make grantH to these iustilutions. 

Bengal Muhammadan Marriages Bill 

Ihe Bengal Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces Registration (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which was introduecd and referred to a Select Committee in the last 
session of the Council, was passed by the House which then adjourned. 

ICfDDERPUR Dock Ladour Strike 

12th. DECEMBER :~By 55 votes to 23, the Council rejected to-day the adjournmeot 
notion moved by Mr. P Bancrjee to discuss and consider the serious situation 
created by the strike of the labourers at Kidderpore Docks. Mr. Bancrjee, introducing 
the motion, made a long speech, in the eoursc of which he traced the history of the 
strike and emphasised the grievancos of the workers. The^strike, he pointed out, is the 
last resort of the worker, it is after his repeated prayers for thcTodress of his griev- 
ances that have been ignored that he takes to action. He recounted how the regular 
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representations of the workers for incr6s<icJ wsfres and reduced hours had 
tea taroed down by the Stnedorcs A'^svi.i'ion f »r a fairly loiij: time and how 
the dock bad explored almost all avcauca of an honourable sotth^ment before takina 
the fateful step. The workers, he continued, were |>oor and they were not sapMrtea 
^ anybody in their very moilcrate and rcasonabl** dcmaiida. Ho reitrctted the 
GoTerument attitude of absolute neutrality, which was one more or less of uueoQ* 
cero, in the face of the tippnrout need of the workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17th day of the strike and almut fifteen thousami workers were i^oing helpless* 
Surely, it was for the Oovermnont tu take definite steps, where so many teple 
were concerned. Govornment, ii nvcver, h id doiii; nothing ; nor had the Bengal 
Chamber of Coiuinf'r<*<\ which rcptf^fiitid tin* Khipping inicn'sts w'hich was one of 
the parties afleoted by the striki*, done anything, lie wondered wliy there wss a 
Libour ComniisKioiKr fur llerigul. 

The attitude of ihi* sbi()pintr roinpanicM with ngnul to the dock strikers* strike 
was explained by Mr, A. U, K. LuHhart Jh* dif ndi d the action of the firma of 
shipowners in supporting the Ktcvnlor.s. lie held that this attitude of theirs was 
justified and nniionnced that they were pnpand to cunsiihr sy in pathetically the 
grierancca of the workers if tlvy returned to work. lie. liuwevcr, made it plain 
uat neither the shipowni rs. nor the HtevedmeH were ready to enter into negotiations 
with the Galentta Pert nnd Dock Workeis’ Union. This decision, he said, did not 
mean that they wore opposid to geiiiiini' ir.idc tn iniiiam, hut that they were not 
prepared to admit the Port and l>oek Workers’ Union as a gciiiiinc trade union. 
Mveral other speakers also nddicKstd (he Uoukc in favour and against the motion* 

Sir Jofin Woodhi-adt int»‘rv4*ning in the debate, rxplainrd the Government attitude 
bad been that in matters of trade dispute it was better that the grievances at issue 
should be settled by parties thciusclvc*. He was not wtChuui hopes that there was 
an amicable way out of the stluatioii. He referred to the fact that the stevedores 
had announced that thev were prepared to iuvostigsiic into the grievances of the 
workers if they returned to work. The workers, on the other hanu, were u^ pv^ 
pared to return to work befi»re grievauees had been redressed. Sir John Wood* 
head added that in order to facilitate the temptation of the deadlock he wim prepared 
to give this assurance to the Houtfo (hat if thiy returned to work and If wHhio 
twenty one days of such reiura no settlemont is reached between employ^ and 
employees, the Govornment wilt app lint a court of enquiry under section 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. 

WORKINU OF LkKP MORTOAOE BaNKB 


13th. DECEMBER :- Oh the motion of the Hon'hle Kawah K, G. M. Farogui the 
Council approved of the Mction of the (^vernmeut in iiudertalclng, in order to pro* 
vide the capital required for working of the Lind Mortgage Banka which have been 
or will be registered under the Co-operative Societies’ Act, 1912 (IX of 1912), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constiincnt members, the Kabllity involved in the 
guarantee of the interest on debenture** of a total value not eiceeding 12 and a half 
lakhs to be raised by the Financing Bank for the entire period for which the deben* 
tares are made current, the r.ite of interest for the delientures to be ao issued 
during the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Govern men t before the issue of such aebentures. 

In inviting the Council to approve the action of the Govemment, the Hon*bic 
Minister referred to bis budget, speech last March when be announced Governments 
decision to establish five Land Mortgage Banks as an cxperirocntal roe^suTO on co* 
operative lines in selected centres for the provision of long-period ^•P*^**' 
terms to agriculturists. Since then these Banks had already been established ana 
this motion was now for the purixwe of giving gnwant^ by Government to the 
interests on dclienlures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a hall lakhs to 
be rai8t*d for financing those Land Mortgage Banks during tho^entire period of 

The rate^of iiitorost on the debentures to be issut^ from time to time would ^ 
determined by Gi)v«?rninent for cveiy year at the time. The ™ JP® 

agricuiiurisis would depend «>n the rate on which it was found possible to iioat the 
debentures while a ccrlain addition would have to be made to cover ™ 
expenses of these bank^, contrilmtioii to RcHcrvo Bank, and the like, it wouin w 
conceded, argtud the Hon bic Minister, that the rate of "‘Srusn! 

thus charged would only be very reasonable but would be much below the prevailing 
market rates iu the province. 
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Concluding, ibo Hoii’ble Minister pointed oat that these five banks were by way 
of an <z|jcrin 3 cnt and if, as was hofiod, they succeeded, such banks would natarally 
multiply until there was at least one such bank for every sub-division. 

Ig rising to speak on the motion Nawah Mmharaf Hossain regretted the selection 
of the site of the banks. His suggestion was that these banks should have been 
located in bead quarters of each Division and that instead of giving these 12 and a 
half lakhs to Hvc districts it should have been given to twelve districts. 

Dr. Naresh Chaiidra Sen-Oupta thought that Government were running a great 
risk in iin(ia|>ing the scheme at toe present moment when tho value of land had 
suffered a landslide. What were the safeguards, he asked, that had been proposed to 
ensure the success of the scheme ? He thought that tho Debt Conciiiatiou Bcheme 
have formed a part of the present scheme. 

Referring to the criticism of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. J, N, Baau 
said that it was after a very careful survey that the ^>cheme for the establishment, 
in the first instance, of five banks in different places bad been adopted. It must be 
rcmembiTcd that the object of the Government was to help the small holders who 
had very few friends to help or support them. One very useful feature of tho 
cheme was that the period of. repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty five years. 

J/r. P. Banner jee thought that the scheme was a step in the right direction and 
congratulated the Hon’blo Minister for initiating it. 

Mr Skanti Sekkareswar Boy dealt with what he deseribed as the ^'constitutional 
aspect of tha question”. The point that he wanted to raise was this, whether it 
was within the province of tho local Government to {incur any liability as had 
been suggested in the motion. 

Mr. J. I). V. Hodfjet Secretary, Agriculture and Industry Department, said that 
the selection of the site was made under a very careful review of tho position and 
it was guided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attained in working tho existing co-operative institutions. As regards the question 
of safeguards, tho speaker had thought that the Government would bo attacked the 
other way about and would bo charged with having put too many safeguards. He 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
its successful working. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Wakf Officeb 

On the motion of Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, the House approved the 
Government’s proposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the Wakf Fund 
when formed, of a Special and necessary staff which Government propose to 

appoint to make a survey of Wakf properties existing at the date of commencement 
of the Bengal Wakf Act, 1934, with a view to estimating the extent of the income 
which is likely to be derived from the contributions payable under the Act and the 
rate which should be fixed for such contribations. 

Bengal Workmen’s Protection Bill 

Mr. D. Oladding, Secretary of the Finance Department, presented the ^report of 
the Select Committee which was appointed by the House on Tuesday last, to report 
on the Bengal Workmen's Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
very of debt from certain, classes of workmen by besetting their place of work. The 
Bill provides that -‘whoever loiters at or near any mine, dock, wnarf or jetty , rail- 
way station or yard ; or premises whereon any manufacturing process is carried on 
in such manner or in snen circumstances as to afford just grounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
in such mine, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premises shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or both.” 

The only change made by the Select Committee was that the offence should be 
bailable. There were three minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta 
opined that the scope of the Bill was unduly narrow. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, in 
bis minute of disseut, also expressed the opinion that the bill did not go far enough 
while Mr. K. C. Boy Ohowdhury, iu bis minute of dissent, was opposed to the 
majority decision that the offence should be bailable. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of ffbn'hl$ Sir B. L, Mitier the Council passed olaosea two and 
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three of the Bi;iik«I AUariel Land* (AmRodment) Bill, 1934 end *M MmeklerlaK 
cianie four of the Bill, when the House sdjonriiede 

Estates Partition Amend. Bill 

14th. DECEMBER ;--Kiuht non-ofTIcisl bills were dositwith by the Council to*dsy 
which msted fur for(y>five intnulcs. 

Mr ATwAon Mohan Ctmudhury moved that the Ksistes Partition (Amendment) 
Bill 193^1 be referred to a aelrct commiilce. 

Speakiiii; on behalf of the Government, Mr. 0. M, Martin^ Secretary to the 
Revenue Do))arimo>it, najd that 0«'ivi*rnm?nt would not oppose the reference of the 
Bid to a Hcbct commiifoo. Gov Tum ult had carefully consid«*rud the opinions 
received, and while not accepiint; in full the principli! of the Bill they aRri*^ that 
Jril**® amend luent of sectiun 83 of Estates Partition Act, 

1897 and possibly fur its revision. 

The House un luimoinly spurred to refer the Bill to a select committee wUh 
iDSiriictioim to submit ihetr report by December .‘11, lO.'U. 

In the stitomcnt of objects and reasons of the Bill, it is pointed ont that In 
partitioninir an estate under the Ilmpal RHtates Parliiion Act. (Act V of 1897) rent- 
free or Itkhrsj laud cannot be partiitoncil without the consent of all the proprietors. 
^*'?*^*u consent is not secured and the riM^ult Is such land is kept ‘Vjmall’^ 

and the proprietors of the partitioned estates arc to realise classes Bccordnig to their 
iMpcctive shares in the parent estate. These proprietors arc to pay the cesses to 
Government, whi'lhcr they may bo able to realise or not. Realisation of cesses by 
incsc proprietors becomes an imposaibility in many oases, and the small co-shsrer 
much ineonvi'iiicnce and loss. It is, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill^ to have such lands partitioned without the consent of the parties concerned 
along with the partition of the parent estate. 


Calcutta Munk^ipal Bill 

Mr. P , Bamrjee moved that tbe Calcutta Municipal (Amendmont No. IF) Bill 
1933, be referred to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by 
January 30, 1935. 

The Bill aims at amendini; the Act so as to allot one scat to the Bengal Bus 
Syndicate and 9 scats for the representatives of Labouring classes and to make 
plural const itueneies into singular ones. Mr. Bancrjce hoped that Goverumeut 
would agree to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

On behalf of Government. Sir Bijoy Pro$ad Singh Roy moved by way of amend- 
ment that the Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by tbo 15th 
March 1935. The Hon’blc Minister pointed out that his motion wns really a motion 
lor re-circulation because this Bill was circulated in August, 1933. But he found 
that the Calcutta Corporation bad aot given their opinion on it. The Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in this matter and it would be very unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation amending the Calcutta Municipal Act without having 
the opinion of that body. 

Mr. Banerjee accepted tbe rc>circulatioo motion, which was unanimously carried 
hy tbe House. 

Union Boards Bill 


Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Dae introduced and moved for reference to a 
select committee the l^ngal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1934. The 
Bill provides for tha extenaion of the term of office of members of Union Boarcu 
from three to four years. Provision had also been made for tbe intervention of Civil 
Courts in the election disputes, while the minimum franchise qualifications bad been 
lowered and education qualifications had been iiiclnded amongst the qualineatioos 
for the franchise. Provision had also been made to disqualify persons convicted^ 
offences involving moral turpitade from being members of Union Boards, 
powev of Union Oonrts had been enlarged so as to enable them to try •uiit for 
damage by cattle trespass. Union Boards bad bcea empowered to underttM and 
cany out measures for the improvement and development of cottage lodustnea aod 

to enjoy requisite stiff for the purpose. 

Moving by wsy of smendment that the iBill be eireulaUd for eliding psMie 
opinion by 1st Apm 1^, Sir Bijcy Praead Singh Ray inloimed tbe House that 
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Goreroment were conetdering to place abortly before the Honee a Bill to amend the 
Beo^l Village Stlf-Government Act with a view to rcmore some ot the anomalies. 

Keplying to a query of Rai Bahadur K, C, Banerjee, the Hon'ble Minister said 
that he could oot give any assurance aa to whether all the amendments proposed in 
the present Bill ivould bo incorporated in the Gororomeot Bill. The motion for 
circulation was carried. 


Otheb Bills Introduced 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Eban introduced the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1934, 
Moulvi Abdul Hakim introduced the Bengal Ferries {Amendment) Bill 1934, Mr. 
X ^ Banerjee introduced the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill 1933 and Mr. 
Kiibori Mohan Cboadbury introdneed the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill 
(^ecfion 148) and the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment Dill) 1933 (Section 48C 
109 and 158A), The Council then adjourned till the 17th. 

17th. DECEMBER Sitting for full two hours and a half to-day. the Couooil 
passed three bills and acceptecT the motion for circulation of the fourth. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Abiend. Bill 

The first item that came up for consideration beforj the House were the amend* 
ments with regard to the Bengal Alluvial Lands (Amendment) BUI 1934 which 
wa^itimatcly passed with certain minor modifications in the provisions. 

The Hon’ble Sir Biioy Prosad Singh Roy then moved that the Calcutta Improve- 
ment (Amendment) Bill 1934 be taken into consideration. The Bill amended section 
78 so as to provide that the Government, from time to tlme^ fix the rate of interest 
Dy ^(ification, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

motion of amendment to the Bill that stood in the name of Mr. F, Banerjee 
not being moved the Bill as stated was passed without any dissentient voice. 

Calcutta MuNiapAL Ahend. Bill 

The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1934 which was intended to provide 
for the payment of grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tols and maktabs was 
next taken up on the motion of the Minister for Local Self-Government. Moulvi 
Mul Quasem by a motion wanted to include *madraBBas* among those institutions. 
The Minister accepted the suggestion and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Bengal A Assam Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The next motion by the Hon*ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter proyidiog that the 
Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 be referred 
to a select committee, consisting of 12 members, including the mover with instruc- 
tions to submit their report by the end of January 1935, gave rise to certain dis- 
cussions in the House. The Bill sought to amend the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capacity and experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High court with power to try original salts up to the 
value of Bs. 5(XX) and that the Small Cause Court Jurisdiction should be raised in 
the case of selected Munsiffs and subordiuate judges to Bs. 5(X) and Bs. 1090 
resuectively. 

Mr. Mukunda Behari MuUiek moved, by way of amendment, that the Bll be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before the 1st April, 1935. 

In accepting the motion for circulation the Han'ble Member in char^ of the 
Bill said that though he was oot convinced by the arguments of the members 
speaking In favour of circulation yet in defence to the wishes of a large body in 
the House he was agreeable to aoMpt the motion. The.eonocil then adjourned. 

D^ate dv the Joint Oommitteb Report 

18tb. DECEMBER :-^Ia the Oonndl to-day ooosideratkm of the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was lalcen np. Towards the fsg-end of the day, Mr. B. ,M. 
Boss moved the special motion : 

**rhis Council take Into oondderaimn the Report of Uie Joint Parliamentait 
Select Committee on the ladtasi Ocnstitutional Reform and Tceommend to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that the proceedings be forwarded to the Government of India lor the 
Inlonnation of Has Majesty’s Qofimment and also for oonsideratibn by Parliament./ 
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Ib rnorinf; the motion, Hr. Bose expressed his .profoand^ reftret end disspp^t* 
ment that the Joint Pariiamimtary Oomtuittee, while admitting the reality of India a 
political aspirations, had carefaliy omiittHi any reference to Domiaioa Statue. 
After referriuiT to the K >yal Froclam itioa of t9Jl and^ Lord Irwin'c deolaratioo in 
1931 that Dominion Status was the goal of fiidiau political advancement} Mr. Bose 
said that the studious afoidance of any referenoe to Dominion Status in the Beport 
lent colour to the suspicion that this omission was deliherately made with a view to 
placating the Oonservative diehards of Engiatid who were opposed to the grant of 
responsible government to India. 

•• ^f«rfing fo the 6iiaiioial aspect of the Report so far as ft related to Bengal, 
Mr. Bose recalled that Bengal's claim ti> incomc-iaz had been partUlly admitted in 
the Wiiiic Parser which had laid down that the prescribed peroeotage» betwwen 50 to 
75 per eent. of the not revenue excluding tax on companies would be given to 
the provinces, subjoct to the right of the Federal Government to retain a part of 
■neh snm for ten years. Tho Joint Committee had refused to accept even this 
modest proposal because of the heavy burden imposed in the Centre by the creation 
of new provinces. Mr. Bose then reft^rrod to the Simon Commission Report which 
was definitely against the creation of new provinces, but this bad been over*niled 
by the Joint Committee. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bose said that the Committee's recommendations were calculated 
to hinder the growth of a rcsponHible opposition or of elft^ctive public opinion. The 
weakest point in the proposals made was that no alternative form of Government 
was possible. The spr*aker said that he h.ad always been opposed to safeguards and 
reserved powers which would be itinompaiible with real democracy bnt in its 
absence, he was forced to say that some safeguards, some external miecks, were 
necessary to prevent misuse of power by the permanent majority But ho submitted 
that a frequeut exercise of such exceptional powers would militate agaiuat the 
growth of respouslble Qoverument. 

The statement made by the Committee in their Report that the Hindu community 
among others acquiesced very considerably in the Communal Award was incorrect, 
aaid Mr. Bose. The recent victory in tho Assembly elections from Bengal of a 
party who offered opposition to the Award showed bow keenly Bengal Hiaoiif felt 
in toe matter. Proofing, Mr. Bose referred to the absence of joint respoosibility in 
the Cabinet. Mioisters were to be chosen on communal lines. This would militate 
againat the growth of a vigorous party system and hamper normal progress of the 
eoustitutioo. Such a mioiairy was a denial of Parliamentary Goveromeot. Mr. Bose 
had oot fioiahed when the Council adjourned. 

19lh. DECEMBER :^The iiaharoifa of Co8§imbazar, resnming the debate to-day, 
declared thal in many respects the Joint Committee Report bad deviated even from 
the Conservative path outlined by the White Paper. He particularly condemoed 
indirect Election to the Central Legislature and deplored what he called going back 
upon the definite policy laid down, namely, that His Majesty's Government’s policy 
was Domioton Status for India. Commercial Safeguards were subjected to severe 
strictures by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were unheard of. He 
concluded with an appeal to the British Government to make the proposals more 
acceptable to Indian opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin explained the Mnssalman standpoint. It was a 
grave diaappointment to Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
ed to Indian public opinion and that what little responsibility wis in store was 
hedged in by Safeguards. He, however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but aaid that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 
Assembly would be far leas than 33 and one-third per c^t, aa tbit percentage 
applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He deolmd the 
unsatisfactory character of the financial proposals in ward to Bengal. Furthff 
stiffening of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not^ uoderatand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous sanction of the Governor in every ease 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act. This, he considered, a tlur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as the provision did, to place tho Inspector-General of 
Police over the jifioister. Notwithstanding this position, be could not agree with 
the Oongreas for rejection of the new Reforms. Altboogh the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, he had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on the preset situation. On behalf of the Mussal mans of Bengal, he welcocuci the 
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propO 8 Al 0 Aod repudiated that Beogal Hualime, ia a ait|Qctty, woald tyraaeise the 
minorittea. 

Ihe Raja of Naahipur deprecated the atifleniDg of Oonaenratire policy in regard 
to India.- He deplored the fact that ez<*cativo servants were placed lu a position ol 
power over the hjind of their MiuUti;rs. it was strange that the Commaual Award 
and the Poona Pact should have been agreed to by the Joint Committoc. The 
Poona Pact placed the Bengal Hindu i in an unun viable plight The Kaja declared 
that the Communal Award went back on the principles laid down by the League of 
Nations and spelt disaster to the Bengal Hindu minority. He associated himself 
with the previous speaker in their uneipii vocal coiideinnstion of the safeguards. 
Finally, he appealed to Mussalmans to realise that the Communal Award wa^ucom- 
patible with national welfare. 

Mr. IV. If. Thompson, Chairmau of the Bengal Council European Group, asked 
; his cpJ leagues to realise (hat ail points of view had been carefully considered by the 
' Joint Committee. He considered that the licfonus conferred very great respoustbi- 
lity on the Indian Goveriiment. He pleaded for the acceptance of the iWorms 
scheme. Referring to the Communui Award, Mr. Thompson admitted, amidst cries 
of “hear hear,” that it left an open sore. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal was opposed to the Award and the Poona Pact and 
hoped that they would not be included in the proposed Bill to amend the Qoveriimcut 
of India Act. 

Mr. «/. N. Qupta deplored lack of responsibility which was a marked feature 
of the report. U was India’s emphatic and unanimous opinion that the carefully 
considered demands of most moderate section were brushed aside by the Joint Corn- 
mittee. Mr. Gupta referred in detail to the iujustieo to Bengal perpetrated by the 
financial proposals. This economic injustice implied greater unemployment of middle 
clast youDgmen. Even if other parts of the scheme were modified, the Commuasl 
Award portion was alone sufficient to dissuade Bengal from accepting the scheme. 
He appealed to his section of the House to use only moderate language. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 


goth. DECEMBER The resumed debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report in the Council to-day revealed that opiuiou was as sharply divided between 
Hindus and Moslems, Depressed classes and caste Hindus and Europeans and so on 
as outside the Council Chamber. 


Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal Leader, said that so far as the question of satisfying 
public seutiment was coucerned, it must be admitted that the decisions of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee had faded to arouse any enthusiasm and had not met 
with widespread acceptance in the country. Under the proposed constitution, India 
would continue to occupy a lower place. It must have appeared to the British 
Oovernmeut of the question of India’s constitutional advancement during the last 
seven years of discussion that there was no difierence of opinion among the various 
creeds and classes of India^H Indus and Mahommedans, Princes and peasants, that 
they bad felt very keenly about this lower stuius and unless that grievance was 
removed no amount of workable constitution would make India satisfied with what 
was intended to be done under the Joint Committee’s report. He would earnestly 
urge upon all those concerned with the final stages of legislation to recognise this fact. 

Discussing the question as tp whether the proposed constitution could be success- 
fnllv worked, Mr. Basu said that an attempt bad been made in the Report to 
iouMUce lespousibility partially and conditionally in the centre. The form of 
Dvatchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive form of 
OOTernment that it was diflScult to forecast as to whether it was likely to work at 
^ or not. Coming to the question of provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the 
word ‘oroviiicial autonomy^ was profusely used in the Joint Commitlee’a Report but 
nowhera did they find meutiou of the Dominion Btatus. But what kind of proviocud 
autonomy had they beeu given ? Legislative powers bad been given to the Goveigor 
and the Governor had been drawn into the vortex of every day administration. Was 
OiftC advance from the preaent atate of things 7 

iioulvi Abul JCaestm endorsed the sentiments expressed by Khan Bnh^ur Abdul 
Momiu on the floor of the Houae which he thought represented the opinion of the 
enUre hbhomedan community of Bengal. 

Ab^l^Kaatem : Yes, of all the educated Muslims of Bengal. 
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That* 

Prasad Smgha Pav, MiniBter-io-ebarge of 
' of bis friend and leader, 


appeal to the generosity Massalmans, the speaker 
•Mwo s Had Mif body etet tned to conciliate and win ofer tbe Massalmans f That, 
aeemrwg to tbe speaker, bad never been done. 

Tjddfijrpart in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prat 
l4>eal Mt-wvernment said that he endorsed every word 
Mr. J. N. Bun. about tbe status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of i^islation it would bo possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and tbe Poona Pact 
weie a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Amulua Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The Han bU Minister continued ; Because the' Hindu inteHigentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan : Are the schcdul^ classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia? 

... ffon'ble Minister: 1 will leave it to be answered by ihe Hon^Ie Member 
himself. Proceeding, the Hon'ble Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus. 

The Honshu Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it In 
tbe interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet tis half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, in tbe inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahomintdaus and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject tbe constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
01 the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Referring to commercial discrimination Sir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. Tbe record of the British businesB community showecT that in recent 

f ears they had endeavoured on every occasion to support tbe just aspirations of 
odia for development of her iudustnee and he did not think that tbe people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could asBure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguardb bo gcnerouHiy given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Stalus in the Report, as 
complained oy Mr. Basu and Hoii. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s speech at the European Association where the goal vras described to 
be a position of eqaal partnership with other Dominions witbin the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said : there is any diflerence 

between me and my fellow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past* 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who have 
something to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a constructive programme 
and whatever party occupies that frout bench I cau assure it of the support of 
the European Group.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Sabeb Sarat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report Sir John WoodAead, the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that object 
in White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
ftbAniTAa. Ma nrAanmAd final decision On actual quantum would be taken at^r 
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if nothing !o the recommeodationi whioh will pre?ent fall Jattiee being done to 
B' ngfl’i olfiin to an eqaitable financial aettlement.” The Home then adionrned 
tm the 22nd. 

22od. DECEMBER t— After four dm* debate, the Oonncil finished consideration 
of the Joint PsrlUmentsry Oommittee’s Report to-dsy bj adopting Mr. 8.M, non* 
eommittal motion. One remarkable feature of these fonr days^debate was ^t while 
the Seleet Committee’s Bepprt was condemned on all sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel epecially aggriered by particniar 
recommendations. The Mnslim and Depressed Classes members, who obfionsly 
stand to gain by the Report, felt that it might easily hare been better for their 
interect. The landholders had their share of grierances ; eren Sir John Woodhead, 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintire word. 

Before the debate was resumed. Mr. Skanii Sekharutcar Boy raised a point of 
order opining that farther discussion on the motion could not take place because 
the Rerort of the Joint Parliamentary Committee formed the basis of the Consti- 
tutlonid Bill which was now before the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to Section 80 A of the Qorernment of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was agaiOst Parliamentary contention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely criticisM in a snbordinate legisla- 
ture. He also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor Parliament had songht any opinion on this measnre. In that ease 
perhaps it would be permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

In disposing of the point of order, the ffon^hle Proaident (Raja Sir Mamnalka 
Nath Ra% Chaudhury of Santoah) obMrved I may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope. Are we really considering the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, or are we critlolsiog the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentai^ Com- 
mittee ? I hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind it is to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Joint Parliaments^ Committee sent up to the Government of India for the! information 
of His Majesty’s Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon’ble Home Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be effected to its clauses, either in respect of principle or detail, Bo, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any **law” that we are criticising. We are merely oriti* 
cislng the '’recommendations that have been made by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, on which the Bill before the House of Commons has been based. At 
this stage, it may serve a very useful purpose if the proceedings of the debate are 
made available to bis Majesty’s Government and to the Members of Parliament. 

Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keahah Chandra Banarjea said that in spite 
of its many shortcoming and defeats the constitution as outlined in the J. P. Ch 
Report was a real advance on the present form of government. But to a Bengali 
Hindu all interest in the coming rdorms evaporated when he thought of the Com- 
munal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Baaaur Rahaman Khan, deputy President of the Council, wondered why 
the Committee should have fought shy of the word Dominion Status when Indian 
opinion was unanimous in demanding that India should be given a position of 
equality with other Dominions in the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. He, how- 
ever, thought that every honest man must admit that the constitution wu a great 
advance on what they had before. 

Tkking part in the debate, Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Raid, Home Member, said Govern- 
ment welcomed this resolution and would forward a copy of the debate to the riA 
qnarters. Idling with the recommendations of the Committee the Home Member 
said that the Report was the result of years of unhurried, careful work and he 
ventured to suggest that with the framework of the recommendations of that Beport 
there was ample room for difference of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nraon 
should accept that Beport in the best interest of the eonntry and should endeavoor 
to w0rk it. It was idle to deny that the proposals were an immense stride teward 
in India’s constitutional history and in hmt, it almost led to the tranMormatfon ol 
the pbliticai scene. One might remember thirteen years ago ths etorm of eritielsB 
with which the Montagu-Cmclmsford Reforms were greeted and the ioiebodinfi< 
which accompanied their inaugaration and yet that eonsutution had worked. It mm 
true that the machinery Imd creaked chiefiy lor want ol financial Inbiieglion In Hrif 
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piofinot pftrtioalarly, and alao oo. aceonnt oi the efforts which were made by poll* 
ticai aad subfersife moremeats to wreck the machinery altogether^— the refolationary 
mofemmita which had caused their unproduotive expenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

It was easy to imagine how much better that constitution would hare work^ if 
they had an equitable financial settlement and if they were not burdened wth a 
high and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements. Qiven 
gO(M-wiil and equitable financial settlement there was no reason why the new 
ration which was a very large extension of self-government should not succeed. 

By good-will he meant to include the disappearance of the subversive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a difficulty. 

Discussing the rocommeodations about the police, he hoped every one 
agree that it was necessary for the success of any Government that thw should 
have an efficieut and contended Police Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Oommittee had recomnieuded two things : that no alteration shonla be made in the 
general police act, and no alteration in the rules made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the Governor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to political changes and that it should feel secure. On the 
it was necessary that the Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should be possessed of a force which bad that assurance. The Home Member 
ventured to prophesy that the ministers of the future need have no misgiving on 
the subject nor need they anticipate any difficulty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Beferriog to the committee’s recommendations regarding secret service informa- 
tion, the Home Member said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably be secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. So long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that tney should Keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information snould have that 
security. By the recommeodatioua of the, committee the Minister would not be 
deprivra of any information ; he would have enough information to enable bim^ to 
DMS orders if orders were required and to defend bis action in face of criticism. 
But the vital point was that the source of his information should not be divolgra. 
The Home Member thought it was common sense that this provision should bo put in. 
Beferring to the recommendations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
in connection with the suppression of terrorism, tho Horae Member pointed out that 
it had been said that Bengal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in ^ngal. 
After all, they must admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movemenu 
After reading extracts from the committee's recommendations in tbm respect, toe 
Home Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would ne 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy s speech 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them ; either accept tne 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial 
and rwponsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and ^nle 
opposition. AncTthe Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Abdw Samad criticised the observations made by Khan Bbah^ur Abdul 
Momin that the proposed constitution was “a great “^iv^nce on 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and 
Bengal Muslims to a man” had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recalled what otner Muslim 
patent msDeanii the subject had said about the report.^ Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 
Siooah aocf many other Muslim leaders bad condemned the 

sxjs. r-X"™ wpM rxXoS x~i b. 

Other Muslim leaders. 
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TIm next impoftoat point in tho KIisd Baluulnr’t speech which leqaiied cootido- 
latkm wu hie reaerk tbet **ii is good goferomeot cod not self-governnieot that 
we need.” That wee ezactlj the acgnment, remarked the epeaSw, need bj Mr, 
Cbarchill againet the introdoetion of reeponeible goremment in India. Mr. 
Obnrchiiro contention was not accepted by other British politioians who held that 
Mod soremment was not eqnifaleot to eelf-gorernment. It was a pity that the 
Khan uahadnr wee trying to ontebarchill Mr. Chnrchiii. Nothing bater to be 
expected from an ex^oommiseioner of a dirition. In fact he spoke in the roiee of 
the bureaucracy and not the foice of the Khan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muelim community. 

Another point in the Khan Babadar*s speech Whidh the speaker dealt with was 
his fiews about.the Oommunsl Award. The Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charta of the Muslim community, but in the opinion of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affectra the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised bis voice of protest against the perni- 
eious system of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Muslim community permanently segregated from their poUtically, educationally 
and economically inore Mvanced neighbours, the Hindus, with a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ideals which a com- 
muDity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom. 

The speaker said that it was not yet too late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on the basis of 
joint electorate by reducing the oumer of seats alloted to the European community, 
a positioo, which the speaker knew, the Hindus would gladly accept. Unless that 
was done, the proposed reforms would bring no peace in the land and the constitu- 
tion would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The Hon'hle Nawab K, O. M. Faroqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the coutroveray had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made by the people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an All-India Federation brougnt about in a comprehensive scheme with respon- 
sibility in the centre. The Hon^ble Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safeguards had been recommended io view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary support. He appealed to all sections — particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and Mussalmans, — to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a spirit of goodwill. 

Mr. P. Baneryea thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to ofter and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept. 
India should not accept suen a gift. Not because it bad little substance in it but 
because it would be suicidal in asmuchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
in their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps ox conflicting communities and vested interests. It would spell dis- 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The Hon^ole Khan Bahadur Axizul Haque did not claim that the details of 
the scheme did not admit of further improvement but be would ask them to pause 
and ^Dsider if what had been suggestea was not an advance on the existing state 
of things. Electorates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
consist of elected representatives of the people and there would be no oflBcial block. 
As regards the safeguards these were preserved for the time being with a view to 
see how the machinery worked. Referring to the Prime Minister's decision, the 
Hoo’ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moelem problem 
for the last eight years but they had not yet been able to come to an agreea settle- 
ment in this matter. Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslims, the Hon’ble Minister said that tne Muslims had all along Seen 
generous whenever any demand had been made of them. 

Following the acceptance of Mr. S, M, Bose' 9 motion, the Council was prorogued. 
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Maobab Debtors’ Pbotectioe Bill 

The Medrat l>gialttife Oonncll commenced its aatumn eeeaioo at Madras on 
the Iftt August 1934 with Mr. B. R, Reddi, President in the chair. The President 
announced after the interpeliation time that the Go?ernor*a assent had been giren 
to the following Acts 

(1) The iiadrcie Nurses and Midwives Amendment Act ( 2 ) the Madras Estates 
Land Act (3) the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act and (4) the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act, 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the Select Committeei was 
the first to come up for third reading. The Bill aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-brjking carried on by prieate individuais. An important 

K iovision of the bill insists on the money*lenderB carrying on business in the 
[adras province maintaining accounts periodically to parties taking loans. 

The second important provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than 24 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took place. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Member announced that intimation had been received 
from the Government of India to the effect that the Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the clause may be adopted. 

Mr. C, Basudev, mover of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from non -officials. Sir A. P, Pairo and Sami Venkataehalam Chetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated the very object of the bill. Tbey said the bill becomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by the creditors. 

Sir A, P. Patro moved that futher consideration of the bill bo adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST : — Official business was transacted at lo-day's meeting of the 
Gouucil. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archibald Campbell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Estate Act, 1906 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 

It would be within the recollection of the bon. memliers, Sir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bill to this House with a message 
recommending the deletion of certain clauses which bad been passed by the House. 
The reason he gave in bis message and his recommendations were as follows : 

^’Althoug^h notice of the principal amendments regarding imamdars bad been 
before the Council since January 1933, I am satisfied that imamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated iu the Bill. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in my opinion, requires further consi- 
deration by the Council, I think it should be dealt with in a separate Bill which 
will be introduced by the Governmeut early in the next session of the Oouncil.” 

Cootinuing, Sir Archibald Campbell said that in accordance with the undertakjng 
in His Excellency's message and in his (Sir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 
this Bill. He bad not set out at considerable len^b in the statement of objects 
and reasons of the Bill the reasons which bad lea the Government to undertake 
this legislation. Briefiy, these were that the Government and the coorts for a con- 
siderable period, lor a century or so, regarded that the tenants in an imam village 
had prima facie kudivaram rights, and that the onns of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right— this net could be proved by Governmeut records that he 
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nlght btTc— did lie prim* faoie on the imeaider. That preotioe wu interfered with 
by the rnliog of the PrWy Goancil on Ist July 1018 under which it wee stated that 
m onus lay upon the tenant, and the subeequeot rulings that the burden of proof 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that each ease shonld be 
decided on its own merits. The result had been, as far as the OoTcrnuient could 
that the imamdars’ tenants were being deprived of their kudivaram rights, and 
it had become necessary to do some thing to remove by legislation this durability 
under which the tenants were labouring. 

Mr. K, H. Vehkatarama Aiyar observed that he could not believe that the 
Government bad tArought the measure as the result of an urge that it had felt for 
such social legislation. 

It seemed to him that the only consideration that had prompted them to bring 
lorwsrd this Bill was that it had become necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reaiToo, 
be Mid, one would have thought that the legislation would have been strictly con- 
fined to the requirements of the situation. If the law as to onus of proof bad come 
to be formulated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a manner not 
anticipated by the Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this would work iniuriously 
to the tenants, these could be provided for by a legislation confined in its purpose 
to setting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption as to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there were and might be inam villages where both kudivaram 
owned by imamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the Imamdars should no longer own the kudivaram, but that it should straight- 
away become the right of the tenant in occupation on the date of the coming into 
foroe of this legislation. No compensation was prov ded for his loss of the right. 

was expropriation, pure and simple. He would appeal to the House to con- 
B'der whether the Government had at all adduced any reason to justify *‘snch a 
vandaijstic piece of legislation.” The number of cases involved aid not matter ; 
the only concern of the House, as present, was whether they should pass such a 
meMure which would result in confiscation and expropriation without compensatioD. 

Mr. MunuBwami Naidu observed that the previous speaker had not stated auy- 
thiog useful to improve his case. Mr. Naidu, continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions "vandalistic legislation” “exoroprialion”, as often as ho 
wuld, Mr. Vetikatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of argument. 
Instead, the speaker would suggest to him to make some coostructive contribution 
to the solution of the difficulties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 
try to convert them by reason and argument and not by denunciation.” 

Discussion closed at 5 p. m. with the speech from Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar 
who on behalf of the Opposition said they were prepared to support the motion to 
refer the Bill to the Select Committee. Some or them were against these amend- 
ments on the previous occasion, on the ground that sufficient time had not been 
given for the consideration of this question. That objection has now been met. 

Opposition only wanted that there should be a fair and proper consideratiou io 
the Select Committee of the provisions of ths Bill. 

Mr. Munuswami Naidu had put the case for the Bill in a very forcible speech. 
With most of his observation, the speaker personally agreed. At the same time, 
Mr. Naidu bad conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee any real hardships they felt they would receive due consideration. Mr. 
Chettiar said that one class of oases deserved special cousideratioo, viz., such of the 
imam villages at the time of the grant but had since come Into the hands of several 
persons. It would be a real hardship if these villages should be brought within the 
catMory of ‘estates’ within the purview of the Act. 

The motion to refer the Bill to the Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Madbas Debtors’ Pbotection Bill 

3rd. AUGUST The Select Committee report on tho ’Madras Debtors’ Pro- 
tection Bill (a non-official measure introduced in 1932) was subjected to a prolonged 
discussion io the Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and furtner 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated *with certain 
elassea of money-ienders, especially with loans advanced by professional money- 
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ssT'C.tTa 

Mnt y^ °?- . ®'" • n»« rate of intenot at 18 par 

Iromaa^ttiop of tha Ho«a 

Madras Impartible Estates Amend. Bill 

i>ai!ib£"Si!Slt-““A®f^OfM‘ ®' H<>\<uayo’» Bill to anend thoHadraa Im- 

^naa/f ^ reaame<i DitosMioa oo this notion wii post- 
poned to the l 0 t February meeting to the next non-offieial day. ^ 

ws^rttiVl ameodmenta to cUoBe two dealioE with teotion 9 of the Act 1904 

TuctLil^n and paased. Section 9 dealt with the qnestion of 

clause**^ ^ impartible eatate. The following proriso waa also added to the 

‘'Provided that no decree made prior to the passing of the Madras Impartible 

negativing the right of any person to mainteo- 
anw claimed in his own right or as representing bis branch shall debar Ida 
descen^nts declared entitled to maintenance under the provisions of the said 
Amendment Act from claiming such maintenance'*. 

passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior memlwrs and others of the family of the holder of impartible eeta^ 
of My Bpwia?*cSltom‘^® impartible estates and the income thereof without pr^ 


Hindu Religious Endowment Amend. Bill 
.The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act waa then 
taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. i?. V. KrUhniah Ckowdhry, 

Clause 1 gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Religious Endowmenta Act of 1919 in 
rcgara to the alienation of service inams. 

The hoq. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following olsuie in 
place of the one provided in the Bill 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, oo his own motion, or on (he application of tbs 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
perMo having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam oo one or more of the following grounds, namely— 

(!) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 
(ii) that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 
necessary araogements lor performing, in accordance with the custom or nsage of 
such math or temple, the charity or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part ol tho 
said cbsrity or service, as the case may be, or 

(tii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity ot service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing tn order under this clause, the OollMtor i shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the esse msy be, is s grant of both the mal- 
vartm and the kudivaram.*’ 

Answering a question of Mr. A, Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said : Gonsequentisl smendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were snbstttnted on the motion of the 
hon. Bit Archibald Campbell for olsuses 2 (f) and (g) of the Bill 

'*(0 Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under ^is section, the 
Oolleotor or the District Collector, as the case msy be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(!) ss an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 
(ii) in case of resnmption on the grouna that ^ math or tempts has to 
exist or that the charity or aervide in qnestion has in any way beeome inposs ^ of 
porioniuuioe, u nn endowment to the Bonrd. for appropriation to indi nHgtoM, 
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edloeationtl or chtriteble pnrpowt ool ineootisteat with the objeoU of Meh math or 
temple, ai the Board may direct” 

(g) The order of re-mot made under elaoae (f) ahall. on applloatioii be made to 
tli 0 Collector witbio the time prescribed, be ezecnt^ by him io the manner 

C9aase2 as amended 
terbal alteration. 


was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 


Mr, P. V, Kriahniah Chowdry then mored that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law draniog department for 
their eo-operatioo and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Kll. 
The Bill wu then passed into taw. The House then adjourned. 


Central Land Mortgage Baihc 


4th. AUGUST The hon, Mr, P. T. Rajan mored the following resolution to-day 
'*This Council recommends to the Gorernment that, with reference to sub-section 
C) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Aet, 1934| the 
Government guarantee from Provincial re?enues the principal of the debentnrea 
iaaned by the Central Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
np to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, ezcluaive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
ezoming 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be used at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that date”. 

The bon. P. T. Bajao io moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the pasaing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act he gave an aaauTanee to the 
House regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that aaaurance 
he had now come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the House that the Government would guarantee the prineipal of the 
debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Originally the period fixed 
waa twenty years. But after careful cousideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. P. V, Kriahniah Ohoudkry moved an amendment, to the effect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent. 

Mr. B, Munuawami Naidu said that the Government should not guarantee more 
than what the Bank might require for its immediate purposes aud if the Bank 
required more, Government could then extend their guarantee. Bach a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank was only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the management looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank. The objective could best be secured, ' he said, by the Govern- 
ment confining their gnarantee to something less than the maximum amount of 
iatue. Further, when the Imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed ''the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
or 4 per cenlk” 7 

Mr. T A Ramalingam ChaiHar wished the members of the House kept them- 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they did at present. Referring next to the eriticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banks was increasing and the aetiviues of the banks were widening. It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Rs. 50 lakha might bo exhausted in the course ot 
one year or eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 

S at had been about three lakha in two months. The £mk waa not, be assured the 
ouse, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 
suggest that 4 per cent or 5 per cent would not be too high having regard to the 
laot that even the Government had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Farther, 
it was open to the Bank to redeem debentures whenever money was available at 
lower rates of intereat. The Directors were not apathetic or indifferent to the 
inteieeta of the Government,— wliatefer Mr. Mannawami Maida might have intended 
to eon?^ by bie remark. 
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lb. Vtukataehalam CK»tti Mid that it iboald ba powibla for tha Bank to naka 
“ wi®ata of their immeiUta nquiramanu and U and when naad waa Ml fM 
anythDK over that anm, Ooveroment could then inereaM tba limit. Ha would 
moee an amendment that tba limit of Ba. 60 lakha 6sed in tba motion 
ba redneed to Ba. 30 lakba. 

Xha hon^ Mr^. Mid that it would not baadeiaable to tadoM tba limit 

•** 2® laHis. Tha Bank had iaaned, ao far, debentnna to the Talua of 
*a. 3$ laUis at a rate of intereat bigbar than 5 per cent aod a good part of it bad 
been redeemed and reieeued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maii* 
mum and if monej could be obUined on eaaj term*, they might ba able, perbapa. 
w isatie the debentures at rates lower than the maximum, xhe Gorernment had no 
to deny any opportunity of diacu^RinK or teriewing the working of the 
J^nk. The report of us working would come up before the House erery year and 
then would be ample toem to giro expression to their riews. 

Mr. Venkataehalam Ohetty did not preas his ametidment. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not excml 4 per cent was put to tha House aoa 
deolared lost. The hoo. Mr. P. T. Rajan’s motion waa then passed. 


The City Municipal Act Ahendment Bill 

^e Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon. the Rajah 
of Bobbilif the Chief Minister and referred to the select oemmittM proposed intar alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish the system of nominations as existing at present. 
Experts who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Representation of the 
minority communities would be secured by so adjusting the divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would be increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councillors extending to four years. Regarding finance, provision has been 
made requiring Government sanction for aboltshing or reducing the existing tax on 
property. A tax on advertisement carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
ebapter has been added incorporating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and better sanitation of slum areas. It is propoi^ to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the &UDeil, five 
seats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22ud. October. 


UADRAS--22nd. to 26th, OCTOBER 1934 
City Civil Court Amend. Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER: — In the Council to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malal>ar Laud Registration Bill. 

The hon^ Sir K. V. Reddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill farther to amend the Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Coromittce be taken into considerslion. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 
City Civil Court to Rs. 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Hill limiting 
the extended jurisdtetion of the Court in the first iustaoce to Rs. 5.000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10.000. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure till the Government bad obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He^ said that recent 
eireamstaoces revealed a fall in the number of suits ou the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the Dumber of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
aod while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proee^ with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two iudgea 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court aod certainly additional esta- 
bliahment, without aoy cnrtailmeot io the esiablishmeut of the High Court. He 
reiterated that u was neither just nor lair that the Government should proceed 

V, Reddi said that the argumenU advanced by the prevkms 
speaker b^d been advanced in tbe Select Committee aod ^ bad taken tim 
tanity to atote there that the pMuniary jnrisdiciion would be AitdaiMbW 
in Um first iostanee. All that tbe sectloo stated was thst power would be takeo 

19 
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bv the Goyernment to reiee it further to Ra, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
High Court had not sufficient work, or that it would be necessary to reduce the 
•treogth of the Original Side establishment of the High Court or that any incon- 
fenieoce would be caused to litigants. He saw no point in the suggestion that 
thew should again go into the whole question by starting fresh enquiries. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The clan^ 
and the preamble of the Bill were adopted without disenssiou. The Hon, 8tr K, 
V, Redai then kaoyed that the Bill he passed into law and the motion was 
carried. 


Malabar Land Regestbation Bill 


The next Bill considered was the one to farther amend the Malabar Land Re* 
gistration Act 1895, so as to provide that any Joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act shall be in force so long as the occupancy cotiiinued instead of 
being limited to the period of contract. 

Ae Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, moving that the Bill be taken into consider* 
tion, stated that in eeveral iostaoces it had been found that occupancy bad oonti* 
Dued even after cootnets had expired. The present amendment would be in the 
interests both of the proprietors and tenants. 

The motion waa carried and the Bill was passed into law without any dieenstion. 

Bill to Amend Labour Act 


The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858, be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Bill se<*ks to remove certaio difficulties stated to have been experienced in 
connection with the carding out of measures for the prevention of damtge to 
public work4, such as, irrigation works. It makes it lawful for beads of villsges to 
make requititions oo the iohabitants for the supply of materials Decea^kij for 
•topping breaches in the embankments of tanks, rivers and canals and to seiee 
ancT iieoessary, cut down such articles wlierever they might be found. 

The Hon. S%r K, V. Reddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by the 
House. 


District Munigipalitieb Bill 


The boo the Raja of Bobbin next introduced a Bill farther to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act and moved that it be tskeu into consideration at 
once. In doing so, the Mluister explained the objects of the Bill^ clause by olauec^ 
which, he said, was iuteoded to remove certain difficulties lonud in the aotnal work- 
ing of the Act. 

Madras Estates Land Act Ambnd. Bill 

The Hoo. Sir Archibald Campbell presented the report of. the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Madras Estates, Land Act 1908 and to amend 
the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act of 1934 ; and moved that the Bill as 
amended by the Stlect Committee be taken into consideration. 

In doing so, the Revenue Member said that the Select Committee had given a 
very eareful consideratiou to all the representations made to it and had in conse- 
quence recast the scheme of the Bill so as to meet the points that were raised. He 
hoped the Bill would be acceptable now to those who criticised it in the form in 
which it was introduced. 

Mr. Baeheer Ahmed moved : 

That the further eonsideraiion of the Madras Estates Ltod (second Amendment) 
Bill be adjourned till after a thorough investigaiion and enquiry has been made 
by the Government in regard to inam tennrtss in the various districts in the 
preeidency and the present position of the inimdars and their tenants in the inam 
viilsgee to the Presideooy’. 

Toe qnectiOD was put to the House and lost. 

Mr. Baeheer Ahmed then moyed s That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 
the Select Committee be referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report alter 
due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

He urged the House to accept this 'modest motion’. The Bill that had emeirged 
from the Select Committee was completely different from the one referred to it. 
There had been no publication of this BilL It was but elementary jnstioe that 
the interests affected should be allowed to consider the position. 
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^5® House then adopted the Revenue Member’s motion for the consideration of 
The clauses of the Bill wore then taken up for oonMid'*ratioQ. 

Discussion on the clauses had not concluded when the Council adjourned till 
t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 9 of the bill was discussed and 
ameiid^ and formed part of the bill. The oouaideration of the bill being over, the 
Connell adjourned. 


Failure of Cbopb in Ceded Disteicts 

2M. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the member from Cuddapab, Mr. K. 
Koiti Beddi, moved an adjourument motioo to disousa au urgent matter of pubUe 
importance, namely, the situation created by the failure of crops due to want of saffi- 
eieot rain in almost the whole of ceded dta* riots which ueoessitated taking immediate 
eteps for relieving distress prevaiiiog among the ryot and the labour population 
In those districts. 

The hoo. Sir Archibald Campbell^ replying to the criticisms, said that Qnveru* 
moot were carefully watching the situation in the districts and would do sit that 
might be neoesaary to meet the aitaatioo. 

Referring to the works suggested by Mr. RsmasVami Mndsiiar, be said that 
they would be considered with reference to the f^muie relt«^f programme, and they 
would see if they could not be taken on hand as such. R'icrring to Mr. Rsngs- 
natha Mudaliar’s speech, the Revenue member said that cl*ar luHirumiofTs had been 
laid to the minuteat detail governing programmes of famine relief works to be 
carried out in any area. 

Continuing, he said that special reports shout the local conditiona had been 
received from the Collectors of Bellary and Ansntspur. The Collectors of Cuddapab 
and Ruroooi had not yet sent any special report. The reports received showed that 
rains had partially failed in some parts of the disiricts. The Board of R**veoue bad 
drawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if necessary, and 
Mkiog District Boards to expand their works also and take on hand more suitable 
works for giving employment to Isbonrera. The Collector of Ansntspur had already 
started some works lor expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works. A sum of lU. 120(M had already been allotted for the execution of 
irrigation works and the necessary temporary staff had alto been sanciiowed. As 
regards deffoieney of fodder concessions for removal of fodder and grass from 
forests had been given. ..... i 

Oo the whole, he said, there seem to be only scattered scarcity and not uotverssl 
scarcity in these districts. There was still nope that the rains might improve in 
which ease the sitnatioo will be relieved. The oorth-esst monsoon bad started aod 
It was possible they might prove to be saiinfactory. u , j 

‘'Meantime,” he saiti, ‘’tbe situation is being carefully watched. We have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Revenue to inspect the area and I learn that 
he is leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I can. assure bon. members of ibU 
House that we are watching the situation very carefully, and I hope we win be 
table to satiety them by doing whatever may be gecessary to meet the situation. 

Mr. AT. Koti Reddi said that in view of the assurance of the ^venue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn, 

Madbas Metebnity Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Conncil passed to-dsy a noo-official 
entitled the Madras Maternity RiU. According to the bill 
ihall emniov a woman in any factory dnnog four weeks immediately folio w- 
Ide coXmeit Jnd avery woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal factory. 
•b5ll%ubl“t 10 provisioL of the biil. be entitled to a payment of 
ShTr^Teight annas per day during her absence for a Penod of these 

wwkeimm^iately prectSing and four weeks following couftnemeDt. 

Madbab Debtors’ Protection Bill 

THa also Dsssed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 

to UrSly debtor, .nd regulaW kwping ol Mcouot. by cttuin cred.vot.. 
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Madbas EIstatbs Laud Act Amend. Bill 

25llk OCTOBER boo. Sir Archibald Campbell mofed Ihtt tbe Bill lartbar 
to amend the Madras E^tites Lind Act, 1008, and to amend the Madras Eatatef 
Ismd (Amendment) Act, 1934, be passed into law. 

He said that be would not take tip the time of tbe Honse tby referring to the 
profisions of tbe Bill, which had been discussed at considerable lenra. Bnt he 
would like to express his appreciation of the care and attention witn which the 
members of tbe Select Committee and the House had considered the BUI, and the 
representations which had been made by the sponsors oi both tbe principal interests 
concerned, in order to arrive at a settlement which would be as fair as possible to 
both the interests. The scheme embodied in the Bill was tbe outcome of a very 
careful consideration of those various representations and it was his hope that the 
Bill would result in the course of three or four years in better relations prevaiUng 
between the land-holders in the whole inam villages and their tenants. 

The bon. Sir Archibald Campbell said that the main objective of tbe Bill wm 
to protect the tenants from losing their occupancy rights in inam villages. This 
was far different from what 'had been described as Expropriation’. The Bill was 
necessarily a compromise between tbe claims of inamdars and of tenants. The com- 
promise embodied in tbe BUI was on the whole a fair one, and be hoped that the 
measure, in its working, would prove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants. 

The Bill was then passed into law. 


Dibtbict Municipauties Bill 

discussion on the motion of Mr. Muniewami Naidu to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee the Government Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act was 

then resum^* . 

The ^obhili, replying to tbe debate, said that he did realise that the 

statement of objects and reasons accompanying the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Much of the criticisms of Mr. Naidu, the experienced Parliamentarian that be wM, 
was turn^ on that^ weak point. All his criticisms would have been avoided if the 
reasons for this legislation had been clearly stated. The necessity for systematising 
the various scales P«y.,fi*'og the cadres, etc., of tbe establish roent, had been felt 
for a long time.. Experience showed there was much diversity in these matters 
between municipality snd municipality. Sometimes tbe pay drawn was out of pro- 
portion to the duti®* or responsibilities attaching to the post. It waa the intention 
of the Government to bring some sort of uniformity in this matter. Moreover, It 
was felt that it waS oot possible to give effect to the resolntion of this House for 
tbe extension of the communal rule to the local board employees, unless there were 
definite cadres and d’^ootte scales of pay fixed. It was too late in tbe day to talk 
about the merits or of this system. The principle had been accepted by 

the Government and would be found not only now but in the coming years to bo 
as much s aatonard for Brahmins as for other communities. 

Again, the clause as to transfeFof oificers from one municipality to another was 
not so revolutionary as it was thonght out to be. The necessity for it had lyen 
foreseen by the framers of tbe Act. Be would make it clear that such transfers 
could be confined to such higher posts as managers, accountants or secretaries, to 
which provincial cadres w®re formed. For clerks and other anbordinate establish- 
ment. there would be only district cadres and io tbe ordinary circumstances, there 

would be no transfers. ^ li 

O^ts power of transfer, the Rajah of Bobbil went on to say, would enable the 
Government in auitable cases, to get the ex-Taluk Board employeea absorbed in the 
service of local b^ies. Apert mm that, there waa nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the propwal. u even quite recently the District Boards h^ the 
power to transfer the servane of Taluk Boards and Panebayata from one body to 
another. He did not therMore undereUnd why thia power of transfer ahould not be 
taken by the Government to be ezeroised in the beat intereita of the looal board 
employeea and local boards themeelves. 

“Again in fixing the poateand pay, we have lotto? Aat in the pwt someof the 
Distri^ Boards have not followed any prineipke'*, aaid the Rajah Saheb. 
nay be the opiniooa ol some who ajem to think that any mmnra gisj wonld fnter- 
foie with boards is going to affeot the antonomy of Local Belf-Governmen^ 
1 am prepared to aay tbii maeh-«-tliat if we ahonld ensnre the future progreaa and 
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WMmrity M Mf-Government and il we ere to eee that theee looel boetd* 

laoction efficiently, it is neceesary that the employt'cs thereof shonH not bfl made 
oe pawns in the ^ame of pigrty politics and party faction. It is of the utmost 
imporunce to the future proj^rcss of Local Self* Oovern men t in this province that 
10^ soould be fr^ from all danfrer of party politics. I know many esses ; I do 
not wish to mention the names in which even District Board Presidents and Ohrir- 
njen of municipal Conneila have been put to great diffioultios owing to the exiirencies 
Of girty politics, ^ere were occasions when even the most honest, of Presidents 
^ Boards and Oiairmen of Conneila were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, 1 
pelieve n^ in the iotereats of local boards hut also in the interests of those direct- 
ing tbeanairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is hrouirht about. Kt 

tnc same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the (^rtvernment, by this 

measure do not propose to take away the power of the local hoards in r«*sp»'ct of 

*PP2|®l*nents either at present or in the future. ' That is not at all the intention, 

, The mja of Bobbili then proceed(Hi to explain the urgency for the measure. His 
single objMtion in trying to get the Bdl passed into law at one sitting, was the interests 
or ex- taluk board employees who deserve to be re-employed without any avoid ihle 
Qclay. urgency was all the greater because the Municipalities had not followed the 
instructions of the Government to prefer this class of iinemploye<i in filling up the 
vacancies. The Minister, proceeding, raen'ioned another reason for taking pow<*r to 
Taofer the higher grade of servants from one miiniripality to another. “The House 
IS aware he said ‘'that aggrieve^ municipal or local hoard employees have a right to 
appeal to the Goveroment. Numerous cases have come to the noiiee of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have boon subjected to the vietimisatiorr’. After subject- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government, would order the reinstatement of 
the appellants. But the next minute, these employees would he plaeed under sus- 
pension by the local body on some new charge. The 6>eerctary of the Distpet 
Board of Chinglepnt and the Manager of the *Min»icip:i! Coimeil, Tri*-hinopoly, were 
instances in point They have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
Government Order restoring thorn to their appointments. I do feel that in uch 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arrang'd.” 

lo coDcIasioo, he requested the mover of the amendment not to press it. 

After some discussion, the smendmont of Mr. Munisami Naidu was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the ^ja of Bobbili to take the Bill into consideration, was 
accepted. The Bill was then considered clause by clause. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Afr. R. Fonlkrs as ‘follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill : — '‘This Act may be called the Msdras District Munici- 
palities (^ond Amendment) Act, 1934.” 

Gianse 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Bill, withoat disenssiou or amendment. 

Clause 3 gives power to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. Tt runs ; 

After snb-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely 

“(3l Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the nnmbep, desit nations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fees and allowances payable to the officers and servants of any 
municipal council or any class of sncli officers and servants ; and it shall not be 
open to the mnnicipsl conncil to vary the niimb*»r, designations, grades, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. 

Mr. Subramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause : 

“This clause shall eflect only future ciifrants lo service.” 


The Rajah of Bohhili. opposing the motion, said that the Government bad already 
passed orders that the difference betwooo the existing pay and the new scale of pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. ..... 

The amendment was lost. The danse then formed part of the B»ll. 

Bv dause 4 the Government sought to take power to frame rules in regard to 

M to pforlde torcolwltitioa with and the 
“’’cSS.rf wa. teat. 
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Mr, M, 8, Shresta moved an amendmeoi to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
ao as to secure uniformity in the conditions of services of local bodies ana 
funnicipalitics, 

Mr. Sreshta’s amendment was to add the following proviso to the clause 

JTrovided further that all rules made under this section shall be placed on 
table of the Legislative Council while it is in session and shall not come »into loree 
uniil they have been accepted with or without modifications by the Legislative 
Council” . w A A - 

Mr. Sreshta and a number of other speakers expressed the view that it was 
essentitl that the rules should be examined and approved by the House ^ 7 ' 

came into force. It was not proper, some of these speakers urged, to give a co a 
blanche to the Goverument, even though the Government might be well-intentionea. 

The hon. the Rajah of Sobbili said the communal G, 0. that would be 
to the higher local board provincial services would be the wnie ns that wn 
obtained in respect of Government departments. He did not think it was necessn y 
that the rules to be framed should obtain the sanction of .the House before oei g 
brought into force. If the amendment were passed, it would lead to grea 
difficulties. 

The amendment was eventually lost. Clause 4 became part of the Bill. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. U. G» 8. Bhatt to clause 5 
employees drawing salaries under Ra lOO should not be transferred from one district 
to another. The Chief Minister opposed it on the grouiid that it would m« 
difficult to absorb enipinyees of taluk boards who nad been discharged wiih 
abolition of those boards. The amendment was lost. 

The hon. the Rajah oC Bobbili moved an amendment additing a proviso lo 
73*A (relating to the power of the Local Government to transfer employees d* , 
boards and municipalities) stating that ‘*sueh power shall be exeicised after cou 
ing the local bodies concerned." .. . 

The amendment was passed without much discussion, Clauae 5 
was passed. The other clauses and preamble of the Bill were carried wiihoui a y 
maieiial change. , . , mu 

The hon. the Rajah of Bobbili moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried and the bill passed into Law. 

Local Board Bills 

The hon. the Rajah of Bobbili next introduced the Bill furBiPr ““end the 
Madras Locnl Boards nod Elementary Education (Amendment) Act, 19^4 and moved 
that it be taken into consideration at once. ..mi. u- u r j 

The obi*et of ihirt Bill is to remove certain difficulties which are found in the 

actual woikiiig of the Act, the Minister stated, and are explained lu the notes on 
clauses below circulated to raeaibers. These are as follows : 

Clause 2.-Cl8use (h) of sub-section (1) of section 56 of the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1920, provides that a member shall cease to bold office if he fails to attend the 

mectiuKs of the board for the period specified iheri in and sub-section (4) provides 

for the resloraiion under certain circumstances, of the member who has so ceased 
to hold otlicc. In the case of a member who after restotation still continues to 
ab^nt himself from the meetings of the board, ihcre is no clear pro.isioo in the 
Act AS to the date from which hia default should be counted. It is ptoposed to 
amend dsuse ;b) ol sub-section (I) of section 50 so as to provide that this date 
shall be the dti»e of his restoratiou to office under sub- sect ion (4). 

^ Clause d-New section 70-A of the Madras Local Boards Act^There is no pro« 
vision in the Act as it stands at present for the trans er of employes from one 
irt/ini KriHid lo another except upon the consent of the employees and Of the local 
Kds cticru d Gove?^^^ that there should be provision for the 

t^an.Ier of the officers and servants of local board to the service of mother local 
bcfard or of a oa^ieipality. It will also enable ihe traoafer of diatricl hMrd servanW 
-Ka .rJ surDlus owiiie to the fixing by Government under sub-secnon (d) of ^ilon 
67^of i^be Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, of the schedule of establishment of 
Lr* Md the scales of pay of the staff, to other district boards or municipaliiiM. 
Such *a provision will prevent the elegnation of employees in mie place and the «>n»^ 
quant loss in efificiency.. The power of appointment conferred by the Act on local 
^rds Slid their pteeidenu will remsin unaffected. 
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dmiM 4-It«mi (i) and (ii) i Under rule l-B (1) (i> of ScWnIe V to the Hndru 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charges on prerenitfe and remedial ineasures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the lands of district boards. When an epiae- 
mie breaks oat in a psnchayat area and preeenliee measnres hate to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and conrenieot that the conc^oed panchayats 
shonld more in the matter at once and incar the necessary cipendit are rather than 
leaee the matter to the district board. It has also been su^ested that while charge 
00 the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, nanchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is accordingly proposed to amend 
rnla 1-A C) of Sohedale V to Um Madn* LomI Board* Aet, 1^, ao as to make it 
poestble for paochsyats also to expenditure on remedial and preventife measares 
connected witn epidemics. ^ 

Item (iii).->Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protwted watcr- 
sapply in panohayat areas is a charge on district board lands. The item is not 
incladed in the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incar expenditnre 
under rnie 1*A (1). Nor can they incur exMnditure on thia object under claoM (n) 
or role 1-A (2) as it had been specially istd down that it is a charge on district 
board funds. The effect of these provieions is that only district boards can incar 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in pincbayat arets. It hss ^n 
represented that district boards can ill.-affurd to bear such charges. It is, tbcrelpre, 
proposed to omit tbU item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

Jbistrict boards can even then cootribu^ towards expenditure on protected water- 
aupply schemes for all important villages in the distnet under rule 4. 

Clause 5.— Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected menabers of at least three of them wilt come into 
office on the 1st November 1934. If any of these districts is split, up into two or 
more districts soon after the 1st November 1934. the members then in office will 
loee their membership and fresh eleettone will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Buie 7 of the Schedule to Madras Act 11 of 1934 will not apply to thm 
members, as they were not in office when that Act came into force. It eeems desir- 
able to extend the beoedt of that rule to those membera so that they may be in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a hesh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time when the members are nearly at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to bolding a freeb election immediately. 

It is propoe^ to prove for both tbme contingencies by smeoding rule 7 of tbo 
Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934. 

There was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to clause 5, the 
Bill was passed into law. 


Elementary Education Act 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hoo. D^wan Bahadur Kwnarasami Beddiar, MiniHicr for Education, 

A motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech iu commending it to the accepiancc of the House at 
4 p. m. when the motion, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Bevenue Assessment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. P. V. Kri$hnayya Chaudhari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : ... . ^ # 

*'Tbat the business of the House be sdjourned to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the varioua disiricts to 
recover land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it aa 
remisBion*’. # * 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures of relief were urgently ctlled for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens cither by wsy 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended PonioDM of the kist. 

After some other members hsd spoken the hon. 6ir Arckt6a/a 6 awpM/i replying, 
said that OoTernment were not making arrangement* lor the coileelion of the 
revenue. The queation, he eeid, would he conaidered after the reporte from tne 
Boerd of Bevenne were received, which, it wae expected, JooW o“! "*?i 

DBOuib* Orders would be passed before the uext seasooe He sssured the Bouse, in 
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conclasioD, that the matter raised by the adjiaraoi jat motija would reeei?e the 
close and careful consideratioD of the Government. 

The mover of the adjourn meat motiou did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of (he House withdrawn. 

His Escetlency the Governor addressed the House at 5 p. m. and the speech 
occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 
lustily, 

Ei.eme«tart Education Bill 

26th. OCTOBER The House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon. 
Mr. 8, Kumararani Reddiar to refer to a Select Committee the Bill amending the 
Elementary Education Act of 19*20. The hon. Minister whose speech had suffered in- 
terruption twice, beRsn bv saying that he would continue ^the third and 1 hope the last 
instalment of my speech'^ (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving 
was one which they could not ignore. Experience had, he said, shown that little 
progress had been made in resprot of the removal of illiteracy. Even in areas 
where compulsion had been adopted, the wastage was almost the same as in other 
areas of ihe presidency. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
things it had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
manv areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It, thereforef became necessary to consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the method of enforcement provided in the Act. There was, he thought, an 
apprehension in some quarters that the method provided in the amending Bill 
would prove a greater hardship than the one provided in the existing Act, but a 
comparison of the two methods would remove the apprehension. The procedure 
laid down in the present Bill, ho said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending parents. The hardship, if any. he felt sure, would not *be in any d^ree 
greater than under the existing Act. The evil was of such great magnitude that 
they should not be half-hearted in their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
creditable one for the wbolo House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the satisfaction of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill he referred to a Select Gommittee. 

The motiou to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted bv the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill. 


Bill to amend Co-Opebative Societies Act 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
aperative Societies Act, I9d2 and moved that it be taken into conaideration. 

Tbe objects ^ the Bill are explained id the following note 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1933, as it stands at present, applies 
to the execution of decrees, decisions, awards and orders obtained by a registered 
society. The section does not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc., obtained 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered to be paid in pursuance of Sections 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify the Section so as to make it applicable to these 
cases also. In view of the amplification proposed, it would be inappropriite to 
retain tbe section under the heading ^'Privileges of Registered Societies*' under 
which it now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading ‘^Miscellaneous.” 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The Bill was then taken up lor consideration and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. Clause 3 of the Bill ran as follows 

3. After Seediou 57 of the said Act, tbe following section shall be inserted 
namely **57-A. The Registnr or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may be prescribed bj the 
Local Government and without prejudice to any other mode ol recovery provided 
by or undm A<^ reeover— 

(a) any amouiitdne under a deene or order of a civil court, a deeisUm or an 
award of the Begistm mt athilndor or an order of the Registrar, obtained hj ^ 
registered coeimy or lijraidaM or ^ 

'h) any eum awanM bf W 4 y of costs under section 41 ; or 
b] any smn oedsteduMer seetion 47 to be recovered as a cootrflmtion to the 
' I of a loeislf m m 6f Bgidiatta ; or 
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(d) any earn ordere i under aeotion 49 to be repaid to a aodety or reeorered at a 
contribotion to its am eta together with the interest, if any. dae on aneh amount 
snm and toe cosm of proeess. by the attachment and sale of the property of 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order baa been obtained 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. T, Rajan mored that after the words **ander section 41” 
following be inserted 

*‘to a registered society or to the Goreroment.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A RafneUingam CheUi moved an amendment that after the words *'Rcgis- 
tered Society” wherever it occurred the words **finanoing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Cianse 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows 

4. In clause (ce) of sub-section (2) of section 65 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures ‘^section 28,” the word, figures and letter ‘'section 57- A” shall be sobsti- 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hou. P. T. Bajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-official Bills Introditcf.d 

The House then Mve leave to Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan to introduce bis Bill to 
further atnend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, Mr. M. Devadaaan a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Subrnmania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appointment of executive of^cers to the Hindu MathSf and Mr. fiashrer 
Ahmad Sayeed the Madras Muslim Wakf DHL 

The Council then adjourned Siw die. 


The Bombay Legislative Conncil 

MONSOON SE8SION^POONA--l3th\to 3lst AUGUST 1934. 


The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Ijogislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 13th. August 1934 with Sir A, M. A'. Dehlavi in the chair. 

After question time Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Min'.aier, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Muoicipal Act. 

Bombay Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards poser to issue certificates to civil 
courts reqniriug the release of the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to meet the emergency of eotiro 
f^da attained in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 


MuNiaPAL & Jx>CAL Boards Act Amend. Bill 
14 lli. august t— The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self-Govemmeni 
to farther ame^ the Bombay District, Mnnieipal, Local Boards and Bnronghs Ael 
was pelted into law. 


Teadb Disputeb Gonciuatioh Bill 

The Borne Memker introdneed a bill to make furthiff provleion for esttiement ol 
trade diapntes by eonoiliation. The bill alma to establiw a regMar eystem of 
eiliation of diepnies betwesn miUhands and emplovers ^h the oMeel ol pij 
end redneing etrikes in fatnxe by appointing a labonr ^^oe to salsgiiard Cm I 
of labour with a eommiaaiooer of labour te_ the chief eonelUa^ with f 
appoint iuitable speeini msiiUnt 
toglTe notion to ps 
to uo Go? ernment 


itnnt eonoiliatots. ^It will be the dnty of the epm 
to a diq^te to apf^olnt d el ep d se mra leoort Ihi 


90 
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Mr. B. R, Bakhah in t ieoKthy ipeedi opposed the bill in prinoiple on the eons- 
titiition of the ooneiluitory msdUnery. 

The House sdjonmed at this sta^ 

IM. AUGUST After two days’ discnssion, the BUI to make farther proyisions 
for the settlemeDt of trades dispates by cooeiliation was read for the first time in 
the ConnoU. All non-official amendments were lost* 

The Borne Member, replying: to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at exclnding: extremists and oommnnists from delegation of worras. 
The Bill would farther foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers. 
Beferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the BUI would not produce any immediate good effects and farther 
profision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The Honse adjonrned till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend- 
ments to the Lo<^ Boards Act. 

Prevbmtiok of Oambung Bill 

17th. AUGUST Non-official BUls came up for consideration in the Council 
to-day. 

Mr. L. R. Ookhale^B Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Aet 
fell through, at the second reading, when bis motion to refer back the Bill to the 
Bdect Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond the scope 
of the Bill as accepted by the House during the first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombay Devadabi Bill 

Mr. B. D. Bole-e Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Replying to Mr. Syed Munnatoar, Dewan Bahadur 8, T Kambli^ Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, State-aid 
Industries Act was in operation, but the Government of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar legislation in the near future The Goverument, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

18th. AUGUST The first reading of the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Adulteration Act of 1925, was moved by Mr. A. N, Surve in the Council to-day. 

On a statement by Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Locaf-Self- 
Government, that ho proposed to introduce a comprehensive amending Bill during 
the next session, Mr. Surve withdrew his Bill. 

Monby-Lendinq Regulation Bill 

Mr. Syed Munnawar^e Bill to regulate the money-lending business was read for 
the first time and it was decided to circulate the Bill for the purpose of elicitiag 
public opinion within three months. 

Law of Adoption Amend. Bill 

20th. AUGUST:— ‘The Council devoted the whole day in the ditcuBalon of Mr. 
B, B, DeeaVe bill to amend the law of adoption io the presidency in view of the 
decision of the Privy Council which upset a long established practice sanctioned by 
the law and ussge. The bill seeks to restore the position obtaining before the 
Privy Council dectsioo, i. e. that no Hiada widow who has not an estate vested in 
her and whose husband was not aeparated at the time of hia death, shall be deemed 
competent to adopt a non without aIb authority or consent of copareenen. 

Trade Dispute Conciliation Bill 

22Bd. AUGUST:— The Moondnaffing of the Trades Dispute Conciliation BUI 
was not passed even to-day. Minor amendments were made in certain olaniee of 
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Ifce Bin but Um Home Member poioted out that the Gorernmeot woaU op|K>fte Mr. 
Baikais, H be inofed ameDdmeote contrary to the principle of the Bill. Accordingly 
moat of Mr. Btkhile’s ameodmento were loit. 

BeCraaohmeat ia the expeoditare on the honsehold of the Gorcrnor o! Bombay, 
formed Um enjdeet of a question by Hao SaKek P. f>. Kulhami to-day. 

Replying, Kkan Bahadur B,D. Cooper, Re? cnae and Finance Minister, stated that 
retreoehment in the Gorernor's honsehold expenditure was executed to the extent 
of Bs. l,49,00a 

2Srd. AUGUST:— The second reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passed eren to-day, though se?cral amendments mo?ed by Mr. Bakhale 
were lost 

Mr. Bakhle refused to move an atneodmciit, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years’ imprisonment and fine of Ha. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
datiM persons from conciliation proceedings*. The President thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

^ 27lh. AUGUST The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today, but when the Homo Member moved 
the third reading, Mr. Bakhle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Baknle's opinion conciliation proceedings under this Act would be 
inefiMive owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation procMings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
agaiust it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisooment of aix months insUad of 2 years and no fine instead of 1U, 2,000, 
as provided in the Bill. 


Bobibay Opium Bill 

28tli. AUGUST lu the Council to-day, Government were able to got only the 
Opium Bill passed. 


PBEVENriON OF GAMBLINO BILL 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gamling Act, 1837, met 
with much opposition. It was oniy on i.be PreeidenVe ruling regarding applying 
closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Bind 
members voted with the Government. 

29lh. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of GambUog Act of 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
oppositioo but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr. Cooper 
raised eonsiderable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent. 

Mr, Cooper dia not accept the proposal and the grant was made. 

SUPPLFAfENTARY DEMANDS 

31st AUGUST Supplementary demands were rosdo on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by the Home Member, to-day, for the establishment charges in conp^tion with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates’ Courts to try municipal casea 
io the Bombay City, aa an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



cTbe U. P. Legislatifc Coincil 

WINTER 8ESSI0N^LVCKN0W^29th. OCTOBER to l7th. DECEMBER 1934 

Iho Winter Session of the United Provinces Legislative Oonncil commenced at 
Lucknow on the 29tb. October 1934 with Sir ^i^arant in the chair, ^th official 
and noo-official attendance was good. 

U. P. Village Panchayat Amend. Bill 
The ^nneii passed witl^ut^ discussion the bill to amend the United Provinces 
Village Panchayat Act, 1920, aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 
In the absence of the Finance Member, the Home Member, Mr, Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. C. Y, Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjourned 
until October 31. 


U. P. UsuBious Loans Amend. Bill 

Slat OCTOBER The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend- 
ments given notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
emphasise that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agricultural debtor was erroneous. 
The main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend an Act 
passed by the Oentral Legislature and aimed at remedying a state of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. It was pointed out that piece-mcal legislation ir 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet the end in view, the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by the Central L^isla- 
ture which was responsible for it. 

1st. NOVEMBER : — Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin moved an amendmmit to-day 
seekina incorporation of the Rule of Damdupat ( which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) m the Usurious Ti oa nv 
Bill. The amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blmt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, if the 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Member moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effm 
that in case of secured loans, the Court shall deem interest excessive, if the fate en* 
needed 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 
interest has to be <^lcnlated and added to the principal) was less than six 
provided also that in the case of secured loans, the Court shall not deem interest 
ercesaive if the rate had not exceeded seven per cent unless the period between rests 
v^as less than six months. 

As notice of a series of amendments not included in the Order paper for the 
^y, to the Finance Member’s amendment was given by some members, the Pru- 
dent Mjoamed the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand the 
amendments properly and participate in the debate more intelligently next day. 

2nd. NOVEMBER s—The Oonncil spent the whole day discussing amendments to 
Clause VI of the Usurious Loans Bill 
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Tte dkOM M drafted by the Select Committee embodiee ralee of iolereet whieh 
BDonta TO renraed as nsnriont in respect of secured end unsecured loans and which 
with the amonut lent. Official amendments are opposed to the prorision of 
tne raryir.^ rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
he left out of account 

The mmn amendment on behalf of the Qoreroment by Mr. /?. F. Afudis lays 
down that interest exeecdiog 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
os usunous in the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 
It further provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

. before the House rose for the day. a non>offioial amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the uon-official poiiils of view was moved. 


. 3rd. NOVEMBER i—Discnssiug the Usurions Bill to*clsy, the Council could not get 
UiTOQgh the second reading on account of a laat minute hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising ns to the applicabilily of tbc Bill t*) post transactions, in the 
aosence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Uadhe Shiam Kastogis (representing the tbaakera and 
mTOey’ienders) amendment to the effect that the Act shall not apply lo loans made 
heiore the commencement of this Act. 

pMsing without discussion the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amendment 
Jjui, the Council adjourned until November 15. 


fSth, NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Usurious Loans (Unilixl 
iTovinces) Amendment Bill, after the official atnciulmcnt, designed to dis|)cl doubt 
given rise to by the ruling of a certain cunrt regarding the applicability of the BUI 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbered Ebtateb Bill 

The Frouce Member. Sir Edward Blunt movc‘d for consideration of the United 
Encunibered Estates Bill. th«» most conlciitious o! all debt legistation 
Bills, ^le Bill is intended to aasist the landowners whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill opplicsi only to larger landlords 
whose land revenue excels Rs. 1(X). 

A measure of sharpness of the differences of opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as It emerged from the 8<*h*ct Committee was ftjrniRb^;d by the fact that no less 
Ifo amendments to it figured on the agenda psper. 

Air. C. Y. Chipitamani raised an importa* t ixiint of order inviting the Chair’s 
ruling whether the S*-Iect Committee was competent to take as basis of diaenssion 
* which had never been introduced in the Council and. which had never been 
referrw to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ed to it and proceed with amendments lo it. 

Sir Sitaram, President, wanted lo know from the Finance Member whether 
the amended draft was merely an ami ntleil draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed; ‘‘Thin is cle«rly a very interesting point and I think a 
point which does not. seem to have occurred, at least in the history of this Council. 
In Mayne’s Tarliamentary Practice’, there is reference to certain eases in which 
numerous motions have been made by the Select C imraiitee. The Speaker of tho 
House of Coromnus advised the Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one intriHluccd in Parliament. The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long time and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for ail. I must, however, say 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced in the House. Xt 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put l^ore the Select Committee after it bad been seen by the House.” 

Mr. Mohanlal Sak (representing Bankers) moved for rccirculstion of the Bill to 
elicit further public opinion as the Bill was of a highly complicated nature and the 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the day 
at this stsge. 
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I 61 I 1 . NOVEMBER :>~Tbe Conncil, after deTOtiofc the whole of the toenoon 
tn-day to the Finance Member's motion to take into ooneideratioo the Eneambered 
l^tatea Rill, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, ha?ing thcowa oat Mr. 
Mohanlal 8ah*s (bankers* represenutive) amendment to the effect that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleren minor amendments 
in the coarse of the second reading before it adjoarned until November 19. 

19tb. NOVEMBER The first division in connection with the eonrideration of 
the Encuni bored Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those ndvocating the interests of the creditors was 
fnniid ineffective against the combined strength 01 others championing the canae of 
(he debtors and an amendment by Baba Radhey Shyam Rasiogi, which aecnred the 
Finance Mcinbcr*s support, failed to find favour with the House. The House voted 
for the retention of the original clunso permitting 'any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s properly to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 32 votes and the anaend- 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 38 out of 1.48 amcoaments had been disposed of when 
the Council odiourned at 5 p. na. 

Great amusement was caused when daring the division Minister Sir Mahomed 
Vmuf^ the Education and Finance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
h'gal romembrancer and certain other officials walked into the wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the House into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake in 
lime. This was apparently due to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they were casting their votes. 

20th. NOVEMBER With a compromise in sight between the Government and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amcuument to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s aHsarance that the principle of the amendment 
would be emtiodied in a separate clause, a division was challenged by the Opposition 
ill the Council to-day, the Government sufiering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
numbers of a joint family, should give all particulars of the property inherited by 
them when seeking relief under this Act. The amendment was carried by 39 votes 
agaii’Bt 38. The Government Hueccssfully resisted other non-official amendments. 

The House before it adjimrned until November 26 finished all amendments to 
ClauHcs 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts due 
to Co-operative Societies, from the operation of Clause XI of the Bill. 

26lb, NOVEMBER DiscusHion on the clause relating to the principle of**DaDida- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Kulc lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was moved by the Finance Member to 
the effect that amount of interest held on the due date of application shall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31. 1016. 

About a dozen noii-offieial amendments widely differing from the Finance Member’s 
amendment, appeared on the agenda paper including one by Thakur Balwant Singh 
relating to scbrauled rates of interest for secured and unsecured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr. Radheysiam Rastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of interest 

Moving his amendment the Finance Member said that the Gtovemment oonld not 
agree to any proposal which would have the effect of reducing the prineipal and any 
charge to that would have the effect of taking past payments of iuserest into ealca* 
lation of **Damdnpat.” 

271k. NOVEMBER -The Oonneil was stiU disensslng anendmenta to Obrnae 12 
of the Enenmbeced Eatatea embodying the princii^ of *'l>amdapat" when it 
rosa few the day. 

Mr. B* Jf. irudia, nominated namber, dasiiad to do away wlUi tha baaio date 
lor ealenlatlon of Intamt proposed in the Finnnee MambeK’s nneodinent and 
anppofftad mardy laying down that intanst bald dna on the data of appUeatioii ‘ 
not eiaead that poedon of Ika nrindpal, wkieh mi|^ atOl ba dna on that data 
(of np^leatlon). M[r. MndisPa aaa n anw n t wai •troni^ oppoaed by fepreeantaHvaa id 
Zamuidais on tha gaonnd tbal law dabton wonM gft adagnnte filkf. 
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28l^. NOVEMBER t^Thakur Baltcant Singh Oahiot*s afnendment, to the Dam- 
dnpat Olaase* the moet vital one in the Encumbered Eatates Bill, was ircffstired bjf 
01 ^€fm to 51, the bankers* representatives siding with the Government in throwing 
oat the motion. The amendment proposed simednled rates of interest lor secured 
and unsecured loans, varying with the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of oflSeial and non-oflicial whips was discernible, 
for canvassing support for the respective sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Government made it clear that the adoption of Mr, Oaktot's 
amendment would mean the reiection of the liill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed farther with the Bill. 

After a scries of other nou-otiicitti amendments bad been rejr'cted, tbo FmaHra 
MemherU amendment as amended by that of Mr. Mudie was corrhd without division. 

The clause as finally amendtd reads thus:— “The amount of inlcrcst held to be 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may 
still be found due on the date of application unu a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had been converted into principal InTore 
December 31, 1916. ’ 

29th. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in I he Council to*day ns a result 
of a technical difiiculty which was diseovered when diurnssion by a non*olficiai 
amendment to Clause 12 on the K»icninl»«red Estates llili, proposing npphealion of 
the Agriculturists Relief application to debts coniraelcd after lUilO, when the slum 
set io, was proceeding. 

The President Sir o’itaraiw pointed the iinomally arising out of the applicatiou of 
two sets of rates contained in the Usurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Relief 
Bill, which were mutaaliy contradictory and which would bo made applicable if the 
amendmeut was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by Ihc (lovernincnt making 
a compromise with the mover, by exp(;ctiiig a debtor to lake ndvautiigo of both the 
Agriculturists Belief Bill and the Euc umbered E>4tatcs Bill. 

The House was still discussing tbo amendmeut to the same eluusc, wheu the 
House rose for the day. 

SOth. NOVEMBER : —The Council made further progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-0 to the olassification of debts according to iheir priority. 

Zamiodar members succeeded in getting the sub'clausc laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should have priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendraeot proposing thatfpbilanthropic debts, bjaring no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class bearing interest, was 
rejected without a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non -official ameud- 
men4 which aimed at eoabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by id 
votes to 28. 

1ft DECEMBER :-«The Council was confronted with an noprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt , moved for deletion of 
danse 29 <a) of the Enonmbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica- 
tion lor squashing proceedings under this Bill bemre a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday. 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. R, F. Uudie (nominated 
offieial) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend- 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

Ibis eonteoBon was upheld by the Preaident who put the amendment to vote 
and declared It earned, whereopon the Zemindar member challenge a diviaton. 

The Jlkiaiiei and Borne Memhere pointed out that if the House voted agaioat 
the amendosent it would be going egainat the decision reached yesterday. Ib^ 
raiumlad the riesitet to afford them an opportunity to explain their oese to the 

. OnpoiltiQa was talnn to any diaenision being allowed {after the ringbif of the 
ffivMMibeU. The PNsideot. at this stage, edtonmed the Houh lor luoe^ 

Wbea the Homs rosssombied after lundi, the GofemsMol withdrew their leqnmt 
Isr tedMT dliSMsion, Oa the skmIoo being allowid the Hoase sgised to tbs 
MsItoB of Or Chms vithORi diHsioo. 
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Unnsnaliy rapid progress waa made with the Bill— the Hoare dUposing of 23 
amendmenla in to-day^a sitting which revi?ed hopes of the third stage bmog reached 
early next week. There was a tame division on a non •official amendment rewar- 
ding the sale of landed properties ^ the Collector in {liquidation of a debt, whidi 
was negatived by 39 votes to 12. The House then adjoarned till the 3rd. 

3rd. DECEMBER After disenssion lasting 11 days, the Council passed this 
afternoon the second. reading of the Eucumber^ Estates Bill, disposing of no less 
than 25 amendments at to-day’s sitting. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt announced that the Government did 
not propose to embark on the final stages of the Bill before carefully scrutinising it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to see what consequen- 
tial amendments bad been rendered necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for reconsideration due to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of the Government. 

Temporaby Regulations op Execution Bill 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in the scheme of Government legislation 
for relief of inUebtedness came up for second reading before the Council to-day. The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regalation of execution of civil court decrees 
for debts of smalt agriculturists passed before the commencement of this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators tncluaing petty landlords paying less than Rs. 10. The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat animated debate in the course of 
which the Bill was characterised by Mr. Gavin Jones as a crude legislation and a 
mere eyewash. There were no less than three divisions in the course of the day in 
the first of which the Government sustained a thumping defeat for which they had 
to thank themselves. The division was over the amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasikuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in oiause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having oppos^ the amendment the Government failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to the House and declared carried by the 
President. 


The Govebnob’s Farewell SpBech 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey^, Governor of the United Provinces, then reviewed the 
course of events in the provineo daring hrs tenure of office, in his farewell address 
to the members of the Council. 

Alluding to question of finances, ho thought the mischief of the Meston 
Award lay less in the inadequacy of its provisions than in its pyschological effect, 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created expectations, which induced 
lack of caution in making recurring commitments. The Province recognized this 
somewhat late and upto 192C-27 there was a cumulative series of deficits. They 
were oven more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forward in tho current year to onl}[ a small deficit in 
their revenue account. His Excellency added : ^'Believe me. it is a dispiriting task 
to carry on the admlnistratron for a year with the dead hand of parsimony. Ohance 
of recovery in land revenue receipts from sabstantial revival of prices still seems to 
be far off. Unless, therefore, i we can secure vigour for our attenuated body by 
trauBfusion of new blood from those sources to which the White Paper refers— 
imposition of excises of division of income-tax— Ministers in the new constitntion 
willt I be in a worse position -.thau their predecessors of 1919”. 

Referring to the effect of the slump on the rent revenue question, His Excellency 
reminded members of the very ^nuine difficulties of tenants and their effect on their 
relations with landlords. He asked them to visualize the danger of a conflagration 
from oombinatiouB of those difficulties and the use made .thereof for political mo- 
tives. If anywhere there had been dtlfiouUy in collecting tents he said it had been 
dae lees to reosleitraoce than genuine economic difficulties. The Government had 
•pent much effect in endeavouring to find some systematised and self-adjusting 
method for meeting changes in prices. Adjustment of rent to changes in prices 
could in future be effected only by a tribunal or land commission. 

As regards the debt legislation now before the Council, His Excellency pointed 
out that diffiottl^ had been ithree-idid. First, they were dealing with aebts of n 
•peoial nature. In many other eonntriee the State had undertaken legislation under 
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eeonomio compalaion, but here there wee no pamllel eqmpolsion of an eeonomto 
nature. Depre-^sion greatly reduced assets and added heavily to the burdens of the 
agricultural debtor but the fact remained that a large mass of del»t was incurred 
long before the depression. Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a niVori grounds on universal formula. They bad to be checked by 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public documents. Thirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the diacussioo persons whose private 
interests were immediately affected. 

Bf'ferring to the very serious lag in the development of the rnral population, 
His Excellency pointed out that the development of the Province had been ungual, 
which was largely attributable to the reaction to political conditions. Disclaimi^ 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones, Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
that the Province esnuot make effective progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in the rural areas. He was convinced that opportunities in the new 
constitution would not only be largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of the present rural conditions remained unamended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Consiitution, Hit Excellency said 
that much of public attention had been concentrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the legislature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be appreciated in this connection. The first was that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial interests in the Province wort* 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the legislature even under the fullest develo- 
ped form of responsible Oovernment was only a means to an end—thc creation of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. But the administration must be 
strong and authoritative. It could be neither, if it was composed of ahifting Minis- 
tries or hampered in detaila of admioistratioo by the legislature. 

Tempobaby Regulation of Execution b!ll 

Sth. DECEMBER :-*The'Coancil passed the second reading of Temporary Reflation 
of Execution Bill shortly after lunch limn, but deferruo consideration of tis final 
stage until after the third reading of the Encumbered Instates Bill, ns the Govern- 
ment wanted time to make verbal and consequential amundnunts to the Bill. 


IT, P. Regulation or Sales Bill 

The House theu took up for consideration on the Finance Member’s motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, the U. P. Uegulatioo of Sales Bill. 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the creditor, if he enforces the execution of a decree 
by sale of land during the period of low prices, abail not get more land in satisfac- 
tion of hia loan than he could have expected lo get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The Bill was intended to bo only a temporary measure and would remain in 
force only so long aa the slump lasts. • j < 

Protagonists of banking and money-lending interests op^sed the motion for 
consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was absolutely SUperflous in vit w of 
the fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enough conoessionH to 
the indebted S^mindars. , , ^ _ . . 

The House adopted the Finance Member’s motion and then procetdiu lo cousiarr 
the Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjourned till the 7th« 


7lh. DECEMBER When the Council resumed further consideration of the 
Regulation of Sales Bill there was an animated and full dreaa d^ate on clnufic 10, 
under which tbo local Government sought to obtain a blank chrano aa regards toe 
extension of the duration of the provisions of this Act at their sweet will and 
pleasure. Mr. Oarin Jones moved a very reasonable and modest smendmrat 
log the period of such extension to six months. The order 
other amendments by Mr. Radhey Shiam Rastogi and Sir Edward -6^"^ 

Member, for the deletion of this clanso altogether. At an eatly *tuge of the Ueimle 
the fionae received an indication that the Government amendment was not going 

** XhTSldw of the OpporitloD, Mr. OhintamafU, therwpoo moved •“‘"la- 
ment, that in caae the Aet was sought to be rxiemW kyond .ix “? 

loeal Government shonld obtain the consent of the legtslaturc. 55*?! 

pointed out that if the clause remained , aa was, e^ulivc Igmiation 
■nbatitnted lor le^^ation by the council, and be urged that ihia tendency, whicb 
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was highly objectionable, mnat be checked. He moet properly castigated the 
Government for their change of mind and their refusal to move the amendment of 
which they had given due notice. . , , . 

Two semindsr members, viz. 7hakur Muneshufar 8%ngh and Nawahzada Liaqat 
All Kha% while opposing the amendments too, rather took optimistic view of pro- 
vincial autonomy under the coming constitutional changes and pictured the utter 
imposaibilty of responsible Ministers going against the wishes of the House in the 
matter of extending Che Act. 

Mr. Qavin Jonez, replying to the debate, expressed his most complete agreement 
with Mr. Chintamoni that they could not depend utoh the Government’s discretion 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling attitude during the progress of this l^islation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr. Chintamani’s castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing their mind* 

There were interesting passages-at- terms between Mr. Qavin Jones and Sir 
Edward Bltmt when the latter, in winding up, indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government were guilty of concessious and compromises in connection with 
this legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
the side of the Government. 

^th the amendments having been rejected, the second reading of the Bill was 
concluded without any farther Incident. 

Encumbered Estates Bill 

After disposii^ of verbal and consequential amendments to the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the House took up its third rending on the Finance Member’s motion. 
The debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Council was adjourned. 

8th. DECEMBER While the common note running through the speeches of 
representatives of commercial and money'lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
sing the passage of the Bill, was that the measure was highly inimical to the inter- 
esta of toe erraitors, one of them even suggesting that the Government had been 
actuated by political rather than economic considerations in introducing this 
legislation, the general feeling among the Zemindar members was that it would not 
afford adequate relief to the indebted people. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt categorically denied the suggestion 
that the Bill was based on political considerations, asserting that it was not meant for 
the benefit of the indebted classes but of the indebted masses. 

The House passed the third reading an4 then adjourned. 

U. P. Regulation or Sales Bill 

10th. DECEMBER The Council this afternoon passed the third readiug of the 
Temporary Regulation of Execution and Regulation of Sales Bills with one dissentient 
voice. Jn the course of the debate on the first Bill it was alleged by a Zemindar 
member that (he hostile attitude of Mr. C. Y. Chintamaniy leader of the Opposition, 
towards the debt legislation measures was determined by influence which representa- 
tives of money-lenders brought to bear on him. 

This acensatioB evoked a categorical disclaimer from Mr. Chintamani who 
decUred that on every occasion be went into the lobby in accordance with the 
dictates of bis conscience and not any outside infloeoce. Zemindar members rdterated 
the opinion that the measures would uot effectively help millions of indebted agricul- 
turists in lightening their burden of debt. On the other hand, the spokesman of 
the money-lenders felt that Government did injustice to creditors in thi^ zeal to 
help big landlords out of their present financial difficulties. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad defending the Government gave illostrationi to demon- 
strate how the Bill would touch over 85 per cent of agricultural population eon- 
sisling exclusively of small tenants. He enumerated the measures taken by the 
Govemmeni since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. 

U. P. Agbiculturibts’ Relief Bill 

11th. DECEMBER tr-The Council this afternoon finished reconsideration of the 
United Provinces Agriculturists Belief Bill in the light of the recommendstious of 
His Ezcellenoy the Governor, nearly all of which were accepted by the House, 
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It rn^sht be recalled that the Bill was passed by the Ooancil on December 19« 
19S3, but was returned ^ His Excellency in April last for reconsideration. 

The motion of ifr. Ofavin Jones (reprcsontiug the Upper India Chamber of 
pommeree) for deletion of Clause 30 of the Bill providing for reduced rates of 
interest daring the tlamp period on undecrcccl loans taken before the slump 
wmmene^ was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, angry 
dennneiations of the Uovernment for their alleged ‘paternal’ care for xemindars 
were mtidt by protagonists of the Banking and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally indignant diMiials from the Government spokesmen that (bey were not 
biassed in favour of zemindars or any other particular section oC the House. 

Nawakxada Liaqat Alt Khan. Deputy President, speaking on behalf of the 
xemindarSi declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Goveromeot nor did they carry on secret negotiations with them for getting undue 
concessioQS. 

PPPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 

12tb. DECEMBER Supplementary grants aggregating to about nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the Council to-day. 

Afr. C, F. Chintamani, Iw.cador of (he Opposition, through a cut motion, raised 
an interesting debate on the appointment of the Reforms Officer. Mr. O. W. 
Qwynne, forineriy Joint Secretary, ITomc Department, Government of India 
(and the establishment of hia office). Mr. Chiutamani’s main criticism was that 
^ appointment was too premature, as on the last occasion when constitutjonal 
Reforms were introduced it was after the paasa;;e of the Goveromeot of India 
Act of 19l9 in Parliament that a R‘*formB Officer was appointed in the Province. 
He also wanted to know why a capable Indian junior officer was not appointed as 
ID that case the uecessity of paying overseas allowance would have been 
obviated. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, pointed out that the choice had fallen 
on Mr. Gwynue, becauae of his experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial Franchise Oommittco. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indiau Officer was not available. 

U. P. National Parks Biu. 

The House, on the motion of the Home Member, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 
referred to the Select Committee the XT, P. National Parka Bill which aimed at the 
establishment of sauctuarics for propagation and preservation of wild life* 

Non-official Bills and Resolutions 

13th. DECEMBER :->Non-officuil bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
loomed large on the agenda of the Council to-day. The House passed three Bills, 
one amending the District Boards Act, I9'22, providing for flntoce committees being 
set up for forming budgets and another amending the Muoicipslities Act, t9l6 
providing for election of committees by District Mu’nicipal Boards by means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate ropreseutation of 
minorities. 

Another non-official resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hire on Boards’ roads. 

Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for I^al Self-Government, said that the Govern- 
ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate municipalities which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industrr from ruin. If all District Boards were given tbit power 
of taxation, a stogie vesicle would be liable to be taxed by three or four Dis- 
triot Bonda. 

The mototion was withdrawn on the Minister’s assuranee that the Dietriet 
Boaide would gpt liberal grante to improve the coodltioo of their roada. 

The Joint OomfirrEB Report Debate 

IdUk DECEMBER :~Oa the motion ol the Finance Member, Sir Edward Btwni^ 
the Ooanea thia moroiog took up for eonsideration the Jednt Parlhusestery 
Oommittee Report. Two out of the aix membera who participated in the debate 
aeoorded geoeral eupport to the recommendationa of the Commltlee, whtte the rest 
ccitieiaed ttie Report. 
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Criticism was directed iu the main against the Governor’s special powers and 
BnffguurdH, While one of the Hupporter«^ of the constiiulional Bchcine vigoroasly 
defended ihi? safegiisirde, there was practical unanimity of opinion among other 
HtBMikers that the Governor’a powers, with reference to the Bervices recruited by 
the Secretary of Htaic, would make th"m entirely itidcpentltni of the Ministers and 
might thus obHtriict the smooth working of the departmenta concerned. ^ 

The absence of any reference to Dominion Status as the ultimate goal of India s 
political aspirations was greatly deplored. One speaker asset ted that the Congress 
policy of non -co-operation and civil disobedience was one of the factors which stood 
ill the way of India getting more liberal Btforms. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramjilainghf L(‘ader of the Confititutioual Party, who initiated 
the disi-Uftsion, thought that the Congress had not acted right w in rejecting the 
Report and asked the memlicrs of the House not to accept its lead in the matter. 
He did not agree with those who said vhat the J. P. recommendaiioos did not 
mark uny advance on the present position. He felt that Parliament could still 
inatoriHily improve the Report and remove its objecM ion able fealures. Having regard 
to the preseuc conditions, nu did iiot o!>ject to having an Upper House nor did be 
find any serious obje ction to indinct eb'Ciioa to the Federal Lt^gisiature. He felt 
optiiniBtic about India’s geUiitg full re^poiiHiblo Government within the next decade 
provided Jhc coming Ri forms were properiy worked. 

Thakur Balwani Singh Oahloi declared that every page of the Report betrayed 
distrust of Itkiians to manage their own affairs. Provincial Autonomy in the form 
they were going to get was more nominal than real as Ministers would not be 
nrtiied wiih effectivo powers in relation to the services recruited by the Secretary of 
State, while the Governor would be iovisted with autocratic powers to discharge 
his special responsibilities. 

18 Ui. DECEMBER The Council resumed eouBiderntion of the J. P. C. Report 
when it reassembled this morning. The general trend of the apeeches was much 
more oondemnatory ol the recommendations than those of yesterday. 

The Home Member. Kurnaar Jagadish Prasad, vigorously defended the authors 
of the Report, deprecating the use of strong and nubulaiiceu language and appealing 
lor restrained criticism. He did not i^ree with those who said that the provincial 
autonomy recommended by the Committee was but thinly veiled autocracy. Could 
exteusion of the franchise, and transfer of entire provincial administration in the 
hands of the Ministers responsible to Legislature wiping out the official block, he 
asked, be lightly dismisHiii ? He admitted that there were safeguards but every 
(^institution had sonie safeguards, as without them no executive could work effec- 
tively. The Governor would make use of bis special powers, not for sheer pleasure 
but when compelled to do so. He hoped that occasions to safegusrds would be 
rare. He concluded that the constitution embodied ’in the J. P. C. Report might 
not be ideal but it was the only one in the field and it was worth working. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Huzzain (Delrgafe to the R. T. C.) declared that 
the R'purc was nothing bui a mere cycwasli of the White Paper proposals differing 
only ill respect of being more reactionarv. Uc felt that until and unlesa the Report 
WAS niodifii^ on the lines suggested in thejfoint Meiuoraiidum of the British Indian 
Delegation it would not be acceptable to any one in the country. The Report 
brushed aside authoritative dcciarations of the British politicians on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government as toIitdia!s ultimate political goal, its moat conspicuous feature 
being iho absence of any reference to Dominion Status for the eouniry. Spe^ng 
as a representative of tho Moslems, Hafii Hidayat Hussain said that Moalem opinion 
had been flouted by vesting residiiary jpowmm ia the Centre and not io the Proviuoea 
as auantmously demanded by them. He thought that it was impossible to summon 
a Conaiituent Aaai’inbiy without the help of the Government, lor framing an alter- 
native eonstitutiou for the country hut he welcomed the idea of the Cougreu oo- 
operatiug in working the new eonstitullon. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AU Kkam, Deputy Preaideat, aaaerted that the oonatitatioo 
proposed was autocracy io the wb of omoeraoy. He agreed with Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal’s deaeriptioo of a Provincial Governor armed with ^ sorts of autoeratie power 
as a **White Raja”. The oew cnoadtuiion would be mudh more expeoaive than dw 

E resent one, which meant that koa amouat of money would be available lor oailon- 
ttilditig departmeuta. Ifi oondaalon, he appealed to hie oouutrymeii to eiiik thtfr 
petty dmerenoee and eoMiiie together for outaining eell-goveniment which waa not 
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5e conferred by any on (side authority but which ahould conic from 


17th. DECEMBER A feature of ta-day’» debate on the J. P. C. R<'port was the 
trenebaot oriticiam to which Mr. O, P. Chintamanit Leader of the Opposition, and 
J. .of the First Bound Table OonferercCi aubjected the rccoraraendations (rf 

me Committee, which he nnreaervodly condemned as reactionary aud rotrot^rade and 
as roch wholly unacceptable to the people of this country. 

P*yiOR a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoaro, Lord Linlithg;ow and other members of the 

♦ ^ enormous patience, industry and knowledge which they brought 

• u Ohintamaui referred to iho Sccreinry of State’s admiaaion, 

in the imurae of his speech during the Pail»nmeniary debate, that he waa pamfuDy 

f Poblicni^-n in India regarded the ll'‘port as aatiafactory and 

asked jf, m the face of the frank confersion, whs it possible to look at these rcoom- 
mend^ions with equanimity ? He also alluded to the numeroua declarations made 
tbat the goal of the British policy in India was ]>.»minioii Status and deeply 

T tbeso words were nowhere mentiomd either in the White Paper 
or the J. P. C. Beport. What waa even more disconcerting was not a single 
propoam made in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation 
had been accepted. In the course of the Parliamentary dibato, no one, 
ezmpt the members of the Labour Parly, had one thoughi to bestow on Indian 
opinion, Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Baldwin being eontent w'ith an attempt to rccoq* 
cite the irrcconeilables in their own jnirty. In f-Diidetnn'ng th»! J. P. U. Heport, it 
WM hia grateful duty to accord reception io the Minority Report by the Labour 
Membeni embodying the noblest sentiments tmd eonereie proposals which would 
haye given very great satisfaction even to radical opinion in India. He concluded : 
“I take rMpoDsioility for speaking as a humble unit of the Indian population. I 
speak delib^ately and auhesitaiiogly. I would much sooner do without this consti- 
tution than accept it. 1 am quite content not to, go on with the present unconsti- 
tutional oooatitutioo.’’ 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, winding up, congratulated the House 

00 the high standard of the debate on the Report and said that be did not want to 
deal with the Beport in all its aspects hut propoR«:d to confine bis ob>'crvat*oiiB only 
to few salient features of it. The first question related to sah^guards which had 
been uuivenally condemned because their position hud been generally misunderstood. 
The safeguards were based on PArliamentury Government, whose basic principir was 
Testing of ezecutive authority, iu theory in lh< King and in pnieiiee in his Cabinet, 
on whose advice he acted on all or almoHi all occaMous. But a9 none of the four 
conditions of Parliamentary Government, nnnuly, the exisu-nce of real parties, 
existence of an intelligent and iiKh*peiideiit body of public opinion, rule by muiority 
and subservience of minorities to majority rule, wen^ fulfilUtl in the case of India, 
full-fledged Parliamentary Goverumi nt hen; w.ns not. possible. He was alisolulely 
confident- that the Services would play the game in fnlurr; with Indian Ministers as 
they had in the past. Concluding, be said : ‘*I know whut India and Indiana are 
capable of. I know especially that when nil the iiimiilt and shouting that wo have 
had during the last three days hns died down, you will work this conhiituiiou and 

1 wish you Godspeed.” 


The C. P. Legislatire Coincil 

AUGUST 8E8SI0N--NAGFUR--J6th. to 22nd. AUGUST 1934. 
Estabushic£Mt of Land Mortqaoe Banks 

The August Session ot the Central ProFioces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 16th. Augutl 1934. 

An interesting debate followed the Minister, Mr, Khaparde*a resolution regarding 
the establishment of land mortgage banks. Two banks are already in existence in 
Berar and it is now proposed to establish eight more banks. The capital for these 
banks is to be raised from debentures to be issued by the co-operative banks to the 
extent of Rs. 50 lakhs. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Kbaparde said : '"The question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness has been prominently before the Government for some time 
past and measures adopted to protect the agriculturist have naturally resulted in 
making the money-lender more cautious and wary and it is considered necessary 
that money, at a comparatively cheap rate of interest with instalments spread over 
a fairly long number of years, should be made available to the agriculturist. It is 
contemplated that these banks should liquidate past debts aod make such advances 
as may safely be made against security to be pledged by the cultivator to 
the bank*’. 

Mr. Kaakipraaod Panday characterised the Government’s proposal as halting and 
Dr. Panjab Rao Deahmukht ex-Minister, supported him. Seth Bheolal feared that 
these banks would meet the same fate as co-operative banks, which according to 
him, were being mismanaged aod used by directors and others for personal ends. 
He warned the Government against committing an act which would lower their 
prestige and bring about economic chaos. Mr. R.A. Kanitkar opposed the amendment, 
thougn he agreed with the spirit of the amendment. There was no doubt the agriculturist 
stood in need of financial help all over the province, but they were embarking on 
an experimental scheme aod members could take the present resolution as an index 
of the earnestness of the Government to help indebted cultivators. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stresned the need for caution.'’ 

Mr. R, N. Banerji, Revenue Secretary, said that in matters of importance of 
this kind, it was essential that they should go slowly. More banks could be estab- 
lished, only when experience showed that they should go slowly. More banks could 
get enough local talent to work tliem. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Khaparde said that Opposition members were 
Mking that a dome to an edifice should he erected first and the foundation late. He 
proposed to build small but solid foundation first. (Here, here.) Referring to the 
remarks of one member that the Minister was trying to help his own people, Mr. 
Khaparde said : *‘AI1 people to me are the same. The interests of the people are at 
my heart. The Berar Agriculturist is just the same lo me as the C. P. Agriculturist. 

The House agreed to the motion without division, Mr. Panders amendment 
auggeaCiog the constitution of banks in every Tesbil in the Province, being rejected 
by§6 votes to 26. 

O. P. Local Self-Govt. 2nd. Amend. Bill 

The Oonneil spent the whole afternoon in discussing official bills. 

The 0. P. Local Seli-Government Second Amendment Bill, 1933 was paaa^ into 
law, all amendments beiug thrown out. The Bill was introduced in the 
Oouocil ou July 24, 1933 and empowered local bodies to frame bye-laws for regi^t- 
ing dogs and OMtroyiog stray dogs. It also aimed at prohibiting the unMthorised 
taxes, such as Dharmsdaya. The Bill emerged from the Sdect ComiBUtee stage 
withfwt material change aod was passed into law. 

The 0. P. Cattle Diseases Bill 

The Central Frovinees Oatile l>iscaaes Bill was also introdnoed in the Oonneil on 
July ii, 1933, with the object of eootiolling the movements of cattle Umported into 
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this proTinee from ootBide, to pre?eDtthe outbreak of rinderpest and other oattio 
diseases. Seth Sheolal moved two amendments to the Bill bat both were thrown 
oat and the Bill was passed, into Law. 

CJouRT OF Wards Amend. Bill 

The Hon’bic Mr. E, Gordon then presented the report of the Select Coinmillee 
on the Conn of Wards Amendment Bill. 1033, roakinj; provision for the exemption 
from attachment of eniate funds in the bands of courts. This amendment was 
deemed necessary to enable Courts to meet essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Qovernment. This Bill, too, was passed into 
law. 


C. P. Money-lenders Bill 

Discncsion on tho C. P. Money-tenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
January 18, 1934, by Mr. Rnghnmxdra Raoy Home Mcmlwr. was pnatpotud till the 
22iid iiiH^aiit as urmd by iion-oilicial memlurs, in view of Che contentious ehameter 
of the Bill. 


C. P. TKNANfY Amend. Bill 

The Hoii'ble Mr. Oordon u' xt moved the C. P, Tenancy Amendment Bill iVo. 
XX of 19:^4, which wns in purMuanec of the policy of the (Jovernment to catablish 
some land inortgaKC banki for advancintr loni^-tcnn loniiH to the oreiipniicy liMiants, 
if they were able to offer oocMipnnry holding's as sccMiriiy. Messrs, Kolhe, Mun»;nl- 
murti, Khan Bahadur Syed Hirazat .Mi. Ifiikar Ali and Parokh (Naj^pur Kainptec) 
opposed the immediate cot sidcrntioti of the Bill and ur^cd its ciiciilalion for elicit- 
iiifC public opinion. 

Mr. AT. P. Pamlc bad sonic very hard thinjea to say to those Councillors who opposcti 
the mraBure. Ho could not understand why (Councillors, who earlier in Ine day 
had UTfzed the Goverument to establish land mort^aKC bank*, were barkine; out now 
and were niainj^ a cry aj^hiust the Bill, which was more or loss prompted liy vested 
interests. The tinui bad now come when the louantry had to b»* j?ivcn certain riKhts. 
He was amused to find that he. who had all alonj? opposed the (tovcrnmeiit, was 
8Upportin(r it, while those who were consist, ntly supportinj; the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to adopt the ihll. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Lader, staled that Mr. I'aiuh* had opfiosed this very 
mcnsarc during the last seS'iiun, a.s the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now bo was supporting it. 

The Hon'blc Mr. Gordon naid that the qtosfion of the rights of the t-nantry 
had b< (‘n uioler discussion during the last sc veral years. The Government’s posi- 
(ion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenanta holdings to the 
rstvnt that land morig.agc banks were cone* rmd. With a view to allow representa- 
tivih of Malgnzars to i xpress opinion, he agr- ed to leferring the Bill to the Select 
Oimmitlie and in the meanwhile to tlicii public opinion th«?rcon. 

The Bill will eom^ up for the third re.adiiig during the January BcsMion. The 
ffonse uii.'iiiiinonsly aeeepted tin; rinnioii for reference to the Select Committee. 

Ibfarc ndj aiming, the House referred Mr. (iordoirs Irrigation Amendment Bill 
to the Select Cuiumiitee. 

SaI.AHY of ffAKIJAN KaMDARK 

17th. AUGUST;— In the Ceuned t'*-d.ay n reBolution moved by Mr. Naik 
(Hanjan nitmbir) riTommtnding to the fiovemrarni that the salary of every village 
“Kamadar Mahar’’ (Ilarijan) be fixed at Rs. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 29. The divit^ion list showed that only two Hindus, three MuHlitiiK 
and one Parii votinl for the resolution, the remaining two votca being those of 
Harijans. One Harijan member was ubBent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Xaik. the mover, was that these village offlcialH 
roiiltifarioQB duties to perhirm and abould be adequately com lati sated for th.ir 
laUmra. It was stated on liehalf of the Government that the propOBal wan not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been caicfiiliy 
ioiiBidcred by a (Committee appointed in 1922 and ibe rates then decided upon were 
Btill in force. 
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Salaky op Patels & Patwaris 

A resotation was moTed by Mr. Sapkal (Akoln) recommcndaine; that the pay 
of paU>)a and patwaria in Barar ahotild oe ao increai>ed that no patel or patwari 
•honld get teaa .than Ba. 120 per year. The morer’a contention was that though 
these pAty ofliciala conatitnted the most important part of the Governmental machi- 
neryi nearly 5,000 oat of 6,000 were receiving less than Ba. 100 per year. An 
inereaae in their pay wonid keep them above temptation. 

Dr, Punjab Rao Deghmukh, Mr. Tidake and Mr. Rajurkar (all from Berarl 
•npported the motion, which was opposed by the Government on the ground of 
financial stringency. The resolution was then put to vote and lost by 17 votes 
against 89. 

AORICni.TURAL Indebtedkess 

Mr. Kaniiker (Bnldana) moved a resolution urging the appointment of an 
enquiry committee to investigate the problem of the present agricuitural .indebted- 
ness and suggest administrative and legislative measures to solve it. He said that 
the problem was a serious one and formed the subject of several resolutions and 
bills in the House. In order to do away with the necessity of these bills and 
resolutions he had brought in the present resolution. The question of reducing the 
existing land revenue rates should also be examined by the committee. 

Mr. K, P« Pande (Sihoro) opposed the resolution as he considered it a waste 
of money to appoint a frosh committee in view of the fact that the report of the 
Boyal Oommiseton on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry Committees (both Cen- 
tral aud Provincial) had already cost them heavily and the several recommendations 
made therein had not been adopted. Further, the problem had ariseD owing to 
canaes beyond «heir control. Ho felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
enquiry was needed to meet the situation. 

The Hon, Mr, E, Gordon^ Revenue Member, said that the Government was 
aware of the seriousness of the problem and was not sitting idle. They had intro- 
duced several measures, some of which had already been enacted into law with a 
view to relieve distress. He was confident that no other province in India was a 
whit ahead of them in dealing with this question. There was no royal road io a 
solution of this problem and the Government was acting within Us limitations. 
The causeo of the depression were not only nation-wide but world-wide. The 
Government of India had already appointed a Marktting Officer and everything was 
being done which would lead to an economie recovery, it was difficult to see whnt 
practical advance they could make by the appointment of a committee especially 
when several committees had already examined those problems and their accumulated 
wisdom was lying unused. 

Mr. Kanither's resolution met the same fate as the first two, beling thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. 

Branch ok Indian Territorial Force 

Mr, C, F, Waterfall, Chief Secretary, who rose to reply to the next rcKolntion 
of Mr. Thakut Umediting (Akola District) urging the GovLTiimcnt to open a branch 
of the Indian Territorial Force for this province said that the Government sympathised 
with the resolution and would examine the question and do whui it eoin to give 
effect to the resolution, but there were difficulties in the way. the finnneial difficulty 
being chief of such. 

The resolution was csiried, the Government not having opposed it. The Govern- 
ment promised to forward the discussion to the India Government. 

Diacussiou on the next resolution was proceeding when the Hou.<!c adjourned. 

C. P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

ISth. AUGUST :>-6everal uon-official Bills were referred to the Select Committees 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. AT. P, Panders Land Bpvenue Amendment Bill, which sought to repeal 
powers of arrest and det<ntion conferred on the Government for recovery of land 
revenue dues from defaulters, wna defeated by 29 votes to 31). The Revenue Memb' r 
said that the Bill was based on sentiment rather than reasoning aud tht« repeal ot 
these powers would render ibe recovery of the Governmeiu dues v< ry difficult. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 
C. P. Village Panchayat 4th. Amend. Bill 

Rao Saheh U, PaiWs Village Paochayat Faartii Ameodmeot Bill was paiaed 
iato law. after emerging from the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intended to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and aI»o 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage of the local cess 
realized by the district councils to village pauchayats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay V!llage Panchayat Acts. 

C. P. Industrial Debtors Bill 

When Rao Saheh R. IF. Fulay*a Industrial Dibiors Bill came up for discassion, 
the Hon’ble the Revenue Member repeated the assuvauco given by him in the Select 
Committee that the Government would undertake legislaiion on this subject and 
hoped to iutroduce a bill at the next January sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill was not proceeded with on the snggestion of the mover. 

C. P. House Rent Bill 

Mr. Ftday'a motion on the Central Province! House tt 'nt Bill fop reference 
to a Select Committee was defeated by 14 votes to 4:1. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in industrial and urban areas of Jubbulpore, Nagpur and other places. 

On behalf of the Government. Mr. 6*. F. IVaterfall^ Chief Secretary, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untimely and an necessary. 

C. P. Municipalities 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay^e^ O. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking to extend the 
life of municipalities from three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
sections of the House. The Government did not oppose the Bill, but non ‘Officials 
opposed it on the ground that the educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the Itfe of muoicipatiiies in the manner proposed. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers whom it was extremely difficult to unseat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed for the purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K, S. NayudUf Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
Government would remain neutral as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Councils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also save much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on account 
of conducting eketious once in every three years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

C, P. Estates Protection Bill 

Quite a flu; ter was caused in the afternoon, when several members opposed the 
very introduction of Mr. Thakur Manmohan Singh's (Bilanpur District) C. P. 
Estates Protection Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat AH (Khandwa) pre-^sed for a ilivision on the issue 
of granting leave, which was eventually granted by 27 voles to 6. 

Mr. Hifazat Ali subscquenlly made it dear that he had opposed the Bdl under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Pariiumeutary practice. 

The President remarked that it would be better to establish a convention that 
Iwe to introduce a Bill should not be refused, unlesa the Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. .... 

Mr. piakur Vanmohan Singh then moved that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 

Public opinion thereon, hut his motion was lost without a division. 

Five other non-official Hills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjonmed. 

No-Confidence Against President 

, 2 l«t. AUGUST A motion of No-confidence against the President was moved 

to-day. .Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, before moving bis motion of no-coimdcnce 
guested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as he wanted to bring the whole of the 
President's conduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President : 1 think the motion should be made first. 

22 
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Mr. Kedar then moved the ‘*no>confidetice’’ motion end reminding the President 
of the soalogy of the Burma iK^gislative Couuotl, requested him to vacate the chair. 

President : Is there any rule under the Government ol India Act that the 
President must vacate the chair ? 

Mr. Kedar ; It is a matter of decency. It is a matter of !cODBtitational 
importance. i 

President : Once a President is in the chair, he cannot remain in the House 
eicept as President. 

The President further pointed out that at the Conference of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully discussed. He deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislative Council did not attend that Conference nor 
did be care to go through the proceedings of that (.'onference. President Bizwi was 
confident that if the President bad gone through those proceedings his decision 
about vacating the chair would have beep different. The Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such cases, the President ought to preside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that Conference that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhaps the only exception to 
the paradox that the Pr(sid( nt never speaks. The President, therefore, regretted 
that he could not grant Mr. Kedar’s request and vacate the chair. 

Mr. Kedar snbmitfed that he did i ot want the President to leave the House but 
occupy a seat iti the Council as a Member. The President stand that he cannot 
rtmain in the House txcc‘pi as President. Mr. Eedar then withdrew his request for 
vacating chair and bowed to the President’s ruling. 

Mr. Ketiar then moved the ‘•no-confidence’* motion and alhged that the President 
had not bcHui fulfilling those traditions which the occupant of his office ought to do. 
He further allied that the President had not been free from party consideration 
and that the Prcsideni had dabbiud in political matters, such as wrecking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Kedar’s first accusation was that the President, after 
election, never forgot that be was a memb<.‘r of the Democrutie Party, which elected 
him President. It was further alleged that he never forgot that he ceased to be a 
Municipal member and sicurcd nomination for his relatives to the Municipal Com- 
mittee and also sought to inflaence the Minister for Local Self-Government for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that he took advantage of 
bis position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated l7Ui February 1932, from the President to 
the Hon'ble Minister, pleading on behalf of c certain candidate for appointment. 

Mr. Kedar further quoted from tlinc other letters of the Presidetit to the then 
Minister in support of his contention. Ho fun her >tatcd that they had been watch- 
ing these undtsirable activities patienily for the last, three years, but they had now 
gone roo f:«r. Proeet'ding Mr. Kedar said that when his party (the People’s Party) 
constilutnl the largest opposition party, they were not. given proper seating arrange- 
nn nts, iieitb(>r were they given their proper seats when they were Ministerialists. Mr. 
KicJar alleged that ihe President did so with a view to keep the party disunited and 
prevtMit tliciii from taking solid action, Mr. Kedar also contended that the President 
was looking th rough coloured glasses and was showing favours to the Democratic 
Party. Tiuy eould not, therefore, help putting au uncharitable interpretatioD on 
his various ruling!^, which were given in a spirit of partisauship. 

Hal Bahadur Baku Dt^arkanaih Singh opposed the resolution, as the President 
enjoyed the confidence of members. Though the President belonged to a minority 
comrotinity, he had discharged bis duties impartially. 

Khan Bahadur K F. Tarapore said that the act of Mr, Jaiswa), then Minister- 
in-charge of Local Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr. M, Y. Shareef enquired whether the Khaii Bahadur’s speech was a censure 
motion against Bai Bahadur Jsiswal. 

The President remarked that certain remarks ol the Khan Bahadur were nnpar* 
liametiinry and he should use milder terms. 

Mr. Tarapore : 1 will now hare to go from the torrid zone to the frigid zone. 
(Ijaughter). 

Proceeding Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Preei' 
dt iit’s litters which wore of a private and confidential character. 

Seth Shtolal deplored the motion • of censure, constantly tabled in the House 
and felt that these were retarding the Prorince’s progress. 
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m 

Manmokatuing, Arfunlal KanUktr muI B\aay tlw oppOMd Oie 

President m most nnfsir snd 
the allcffationB^^ii^t (^position had failed to substentiate 

would bnd ^***® President). He was ooo&dent that no Kentleman 

iJoo Home Member, on behalf of the Govern- 
SutemS^tT.1**®^ Goeeriiment would consider whether or not to make a 

statement tomorrow, when the debate bad developed. u o lo »»o . 

and honourable member was going to support 

rose him. Mr. a B. PoraW (Nsppur-Kamloe) 

that one hn^^rihL ’*’/® ® scandal of political life of the province, be said, 

sett n^ nn “*? Government was wrecking one ministry anJ 

form fhfl ET^ mominiT, than driving onr^ group after the other to 

QUMtiont fU^S referred to the dwision of the PreHidt iit in re«pect of hi# 

been olavAH^hty^ ^ Ministry and the part nllogeti to have 

fipd and emphasised that he was dissatis- 

rhft decision in disallowing them. The allegniions against the aiember of 

diaerptirtn*^*!!?^-^ wore of grave importance and (he Chair had not wisely used its 
questions. His further complaint was that the Presi- 
His object was to get his 
^Pdlt nn? J^*^*^®*®**^ fliese were rectified by the President, he would ask Mr. 

^ M ?/ P**®**® motion to vote. 

^Aarje/’ (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
Utiirpa favour from a member of the Government for hi# own rela- 

nniifiV.mi £ s ^resident, he stated, actually canvassed and worked for particular 
ment incompatible with his position as whole-time (Jovern- 

j Alt (K^bandwa) opposed the motion and said that 

enn an A merely by way of advice to the Minister, who always 
^ P^^tdent and other councilllors in matters of nominntion. JT^an 
/ZaAoman Beg requested Mr. Kcdar to withdraw his motion. The 
riouse at this stage adjourned. 


0. P. Money-Lenders’ Bill 

Rft??.?!? .'—After questions and voting on supplcracrttary demands, the 

fu Home Member, presented the Select Committee 

rsktinn ^*0 al ^^“^y’Leuders’ Bill and moved that the same he taken into considc- 
moved an amendment that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
g icaitural purposes should be excluded from the scope of the Bill, 
jr.v/ Finance Secretary, opposed the amendment. Rao Sakeb 

h Mirza Rahman Beg, Mr. S. M, Rahman and Mr. V, 

behalf of the People’s Party, opposed Mr. SheolaVn amendment as it 
I Hill and the allowing of the amendment, would render 

useless. Seth Sheolal said that the rejection of the amendment would 
ause great hardships to tenants hb they will Ihj unable to procure small loans 
r agricultural operaiion*<. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejected' without a division, 
^eral other amendments to tho Bill were cither lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
thfl A ” the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 

• f protecting ignorant debtors against fraud and extortion and was 
•■Cu mainly on the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 


C. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 
Honourable Mr. Raghavendra Rad's motion that the Motor Vehicles Taxatioo 
rofrrrw to the Select Committee was opposed by non-otficial members ou 
u ^ should be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon, 

anif 7 /",,ro** 8 bt to replace the Act now in force (and which expires in March next) 
r«* time increase the existing taxes on vehicles. 

*u-*° the Bill, the Home Member stated that the House was * committed to 

cnniS^k ® Hill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials ol^jected, 

conM b« Mttled in the Select Committee. 
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Mr. PartXh said that they would support the Bill only if (he Oofernment 
promised (o allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member asked the House to consider in all 
earnestness, whether a house which is about to be dissolved within the next twelve 
months and would be replaced by a wholly democratic bouse, was going to leave 
provincial revenues reduced by Bs. 3 and a half lakhs and embarrass it. He 
assured the House that all views expressed on the floor of the House would be 
carefully considered and the Bill would be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon 
simultaneously. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before tbc Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they would also consider the question of keeping 
rates at the present level in the Select Committee. He pointed out that motor 
taxation was a legitimate source of taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of relieving the general tax-payer from the burden of 
extra rosi of maintenance made necessary by the development of more traffic. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48. The Bill was 
then referred to the Select Committee. The other official bills were introduced and 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

No-confidence Motion against Pkesident 

Kosuming the debate on the No-confidt'nce motion in the President, Mr, Gordon, 
Revenue Member, on behalf of (he Government, said that one of the charges against 
the Pre^‘ident was that the President bad not used bis discretion properly in disallow- 
ing some questions. The GovernniCnt had always bowed to the ruling of the President 
and he asked the Honourable Members to do so. As regards the allegations about 
the political scandal of which the President was aware and whuh he was alleged to 
have suppressed, Mr. Gordon submitted that the whole atfair came to a close on March 
0. last, with the dismissal of the Ministry. Mr. Gordon was nmaz''d at the charge 
levelled against the Chair by Mr. Kedar, leader of the Peopl e Party. The leader 
of the Pcople^s Party had made out no case against the President and it passed the 
Revenue Member’s comprehension how the President’s action at the time when ho 
gave bis easting vote against the last Ministry, that the Ministry should resign, 
could in any way bo called as an action prompted bv bias and was other than 
honest. The Revenue Member could not remember a single incident diirii>g the Presi- 
dent’s last four years’ career, when the President bad acted partially. 

The President then called upon Mr. Kedar to make bis fin:;) sprcch. 

Mr. Kedar enquired whether the PrcBideut was not going to make any atnteraent. 
The President replied that he wopld make a etatemeut before putting the motion 
to the House, 

Mr, Kedar submitted (hat the President was in the position of un accused and 
he had (he right to make statement, but it was inherently wrong to ^ay that the 
accused will have the final right of reply. 

The Pre.ndetit eoneedtd that he was to be defended by the House and the 
Honourable Memlx rs of the House, who spoke ngninm the ‘ no-cor.fidi nee” motion, 
had debndtd him and under (be Standing Orders, the President (-(uzld addr’ss the 
House before ‘^putting the motion (o (he vote of the House. 

Replying to the di bute, Mr. Kedar said that ii w;:r a rni: take to divorce the 
rresMenl’s conduct outside the House from his e<*tidiict In tb Council If it could be 
shown that the Presidrnt’s dignity, high integrity and other qiialiries h.*id been im- 
paind by virtue of his coiidoet outside the House, when he stuighi favours from 
the Minister for Local fcself-Oovernmeut, »hc ehargfs ag.iin.^l the Pirsideot had been 
proved and it could confidently be said that the Pr« sklent was unfit to occupy 
the ('hair. Even the Revenue Member had not supporiid the Pusidiut in his 
eondnet out (W tlm House in seeking petty favours from the Minister. There was 
nothing in his d< T- nee which mitigated the conatiiutioual offence that had been 
committed. The sp u lu s of those who supported the President seemed to him to 
have been written by the same hand and apppeared to have been prepared before 
the mover had o|U'n> d his lips (Laughter). What they wanted was a president 
who would not dabble in party politics, cither inside or outside the House, and 
would act up to the ideals set trp by the Speaker in the House of GoMinons. 

Concluding Mr. Ked’^r urged that if the President’s conscienec told him that he 
had aotid in a manner in which he should not have acted and sought favours 
from the Minister, it was hia business to rcsigo from the Fresidentship, notwith* 
standing the verdict of the House. 
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The mftd« a statement, in the eontae of which he said that his 

letters to mi Bahtdur Jaiewal were of a prirate and confidential nature and, there- 
wre, oon]d not, according to Parliamentary convention, be published or read in the 
House without his consent and he would have been within his rights to rule them 
out on that i^ound, but to avoid misunderstanding he raised no obji^tioua Some 
letters referred to were by way of reply and contained civic and private mattera and 
made no snggraiion as to any political bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the traditions of his predecessors in office were not to the contrary. Anyway 
oone^ not even ^i Bahadur Jaiswal, who was present in the House, and whose 
^mpathy with the motion was evidenced by the delivery of these letters to Mr. 
Krasr had been able to cite a single instance of his judgment having been 
infiuenced by such matters. Referring to hU continuing as a mt'rabfT of the Raipnr 
Munieipslity until recently, the President «sid thut be was nomiriuted to that body 
prior to his election as President and that ih(*re were prffced('nts to such practice. 
As regards his alleged wrong judg'ucn* in deirliring ihcj result on a m otinn on n 
Bill on Saturday last, the President staled tinit the Hccusjuiou was childich. Further 
his discussion was covered by the words ‘ f th.nk Ayes have it” and anyone who 
felt aggrieved at his decision wits entitled to doniand a division. The icrusation 
with regard to the non-ullocaiion of proper s.^ats to the Pcoph^’s Party was frivolous 
and the seating arrangements made by him had no motive behind it. As regards 
the charges levelled against him by Mr. Parakh that the President had admitted 
a resolution provisionnPy when, under the Standing Orders, he had no |H)wit to do 
so and that he should have either admitied or dissillowed resoliitimis in respect of 
the alleged conduct of ihn Plume Memh r in hruiging al)on( the downfall of the 
last Ministry, the President said that he did so as he warned lo consult the party 
leaders. In regard to the charge that he ineorre tly use his discretions ni dis- 
allowing certain questions of Mr. Parakh p^otaining to the sarnie subiect, the 
Presidepl said that this was a matter whirc tln re was rootu for honest aiflrerenoc 
of opinion, but still it could not, by any stretch ' of imagination, be made ground 
for supporting a *^00 confidence’ motion, as was il. ne hy Mr. Parakh. 

Gootmuing,. the President said that what passed between Messrs. Bharcef and 
Cboubal (cx-Ministers) on the one hand, His Kxeclleney fhc Govcrnor on the other 
could not, by any atreteb o< iraaginaiion, ho brought within the scope of admissi- 
bility. Whether the allegations made ag iinst the Home Member hy the ‘People’s 
Voiced (a local paper) were true or felse wes ii qnistion for the Home Member in 
his personal and private capacity. No m'^mbe*' of *bo Governroenf, in his official 
capacity, was responsible for that matter. Although thcwc qnrs+lons were clearly 
inadmissible (on being reframed) they were allowed by the Picsideivt by stretching 
the ^nt in jfavonr of the McmiKT asking them. Instead of tlkankfnl to the 

President for admitting these and giving them ptibrn iiy on the fl'Ktr of the House, 
the Memiter had made them ground for an unfair attack. 

The President added, “Much has been mndc by the mover and another member 
of the reasons I gave for giving my casting vme in faviiur of the last Ministry. 
Cnough has been said already m my dch-.n-c hy R«v. ial hononrablc membcTH. Buffice 
it to say that if the Hon’blc Mr, Bbarc» f htid t o» forgotteii lo vote for the •‘No- 
Confidence” motion sguinst his colicagii •, On- Hon'ble Mr. Chaobsil, iny casMng 
vote would have undoubtedly retaincQ them in otU-’c and probably nu^ motion fi»r 
the removal of the President would have l»cf n thought of either by him or by hm 
leader, Mr. Kedar. It is clear that the whole Dt-mocnric Parly was in favour of 
*‘No-Coiifidence” motion and if I had c'cr thought of favouring that Parly, I 
eould have done so by voting in favour of Um’ mo tan and HUpoortiog it by at 
least one precedent, but I gave my voh; for Mr. Sharo* f, 100 at all cMiinii fur the 
interests of the Democratic Party. I think this ont? dri’i-iioii of m is a ccniplHc 
answer to all the rockicss cltacks that have be* ii rnmlo. My advi e to the tlim Me 
Mr. Sbsreef contained in a ruling was given in a fru .idly spirit and wilb the 
best of motives and I am sorry it has lent itself to inisintcrpretatioriB, but 1 still 
feel there is nothing which I should not have said”. 

Mr. Kedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 vt»!'‘S to C. Tao President was 
cheered. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu” of Madras. 



The B. & 0. legisIatiTe Coiacii 

AUTVMN SEB8I0N--nANCEI’--3rd. to J8th. SEPTEMBER 1$34. 

The Oovereor's .Opening Speech 

The Antamn ScBAion of the Behar AtOrisBa LeEiBlative Council commeueed at Banehi 
on the 3rd. September 1934. Addrcsaiug the Council His Excellency the Qorernor 
took the opportunily to explain the OoTernment measures, relief and reconstruction 
plans in connection with toe earthquaxe disaster in north Bihar. 

His ExciHency said : think we are justified now in takiiiK a hopeful view’, 

the dangler to ngTicniturc from pouring out of sand on lands and change of levels, 
which endangered the natural drainage, seemed now of less magnitude than was 
apprehended first. 

Summarising the measures through official agenics for relief of earthquake 
sufiTerers, His Excellency paid that the responsibility for half the cost of reconstruc- 
tion of Government reHidciicoB, offices, and property and rehabilitation of local 
bodies including nstoration of aided school buildings and hoRpitals etc. They also 
agreed to provide the expenditure necessary for clearing sngarcane in Tirhut. The 
Govern moot of India also will bear the total cost of the engineering staff appointed 
by the local Government in addition to the ordinary staff of Public Works de- 
partment, costing about 1 and thrce-fourih lakhs. The burden which the local Gov- 
ern meut bad to carry included the cost of Rectm si ruction department and the 
general items connected with earthquake, half the cost of reconstruction of Govern- 
ment offices, buildings not borne by the Government of India, grants for clearance 
of sand (from the Famine Relief Fund), loans to agriculturists of all classes and 
loans for rebuilding houses. Most of the exptmditure could not be met out of the 
revenue and they had to borrow on a large scale from the Government of India, 
^lu round figarcH the Government of India and local Government have contri- 
buted 9 and half lakhs each in 1935-34 and in tho course of the current y^ear 1 
anticipate ?;on tho basis of present estimates that the Government of India will 
contribute more than half a crore of rupees towards restoration while the local 
Government will spend 27 lakhs in addition to mnko loans of various kinds to the 
extent of 83 lakhs. 

Tho sphere of relief for private individuals was covered by grants from the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund. DiKburseineots by the honorary treasurer from 
the Bihar and Orissa branch of tho Vi'*er(»y’a Earthquake Relief Fund upto a fort- 
night ago amounU'd to 51 and a half litkhs and there were further liabilities for 
seven lakhs. Tho largest heads of expenditure were lO and a half lakhs for urban 
house building grants, 16 Inkhs for rural housi; budding grants and nine lakhs for 
charitable n lief. Aliop'ther by the end of this year somothing like two and a half 
crores of rupees wnulcl have been put into circubtiion in north Bibar in various 
kmds of grants and loans and expenditures towards the restoration of that country. 
His Excellency rcfeiTcd particularly to the succes-ful work of relief accomplish^ 
in regard to the disposal of sugarcane crop by the Marketing Board which market- 
led 26 lakhs maunds at prices which uvoruged less than four annas per maund. 
Thia insured a profitable dis^pnsal of almont the whole of north Bihar sngarcane. 

Regarding the recent severe floods his Excellency said that details were being 
collected and as soon as done Mr. J. T. Whitty would make a statement. 

The DAEBHiNGA Improvement Bill 

3vd. SEPTEMBER :->Th6 Council discussed to-day the Darbhanga Improvement 
Bdl Thia official measure was designed towards replanning of the congested areas in 
Darbhanga town which suffered a severe damage from the earthquake of Jan* 15 so 
as to render them safer in the event of another earthquake and providing better 
sites for tho population. The Maharaja of Darbhanga had agreed to make a gift of 
Bs. 9 lakhs R>r financing the improvement trust. 

Mr. Brettt Secretary, reconstiuoiioa department, moved for a select committee 
for the bill with the direction to make a report ^ September 7. Mr. Mahomed 
Shafi moved an amendment for oircnlatiDg the Bill for the pnrpose of eliotting 
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poblio opinion. Mr. Ha»an Jan supported the motion for circuUtion. Mr, Dwarka 
Kath neked the members not to throw away a ufolden opportunity offered by the 
Bill for improyine Darbhan^a town on modern lines. The hon. Mr. Nirau liarayan 
Swha said that toe Bill in an improved form would be a j^reat boon. The discns-noo 
had iu)t concluded when the Council Adjourned till the 4th September when it 
referred the Bdl to a select committee with directions to report by September 7. 

B. & O. Co- OPERATIVE Societies Bili. 

Sth. SEPTEMBER; — The Council referred the Bihar and Orissa Co-ojieratiye 
Societies Bill to a Select Committee. Pilotin/» the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiy id Abdul 
Aaiz, Minister of Education, expressed th* hoptj that the Bill now drafrod would ro 
A Jonji; way to meet the apc::ial renuireTnen«a of the province and help to place the 
co-operative movement on n sound footing. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinhc, leader of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate in spei.fliiiR money required for the proper development of Ibe movement 
and trusted that after the Bill was p!ac»d in the Statute Book, the Government 
would feel their responsibility in the administration of the co-operative depnrtment 
all the greater and discharge the dunes ail the beit»»r. He MUggesied that the 
Select Comnoitteii would suitably modify the. Bill. Rai Bahadur I Mchmi Pramd 
Sinha and several other non-officials supported the measure. 

R. & O. Cess Amendment Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Ocas Amendment Bill, as an official mcisiiie, was refern d 
to a Select Committee, 36 voting for an .32 against it. 

B. & 0. Indian Forest Amend. Bill 

Two other non- contentious official Bills, the Indian Forest (Bihar and Oriaaa 
Amendment) Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment 
Bill, were taken into consideration and passed. 

B. A 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

The former Bill aimed at clarifying the legal position regarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on the application of the Court of Wards and th« encum- 
berea estates, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motor bicycles and tricycles. 

Other Biliks 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill, providing for compulsory 
notification of infectious diflcascs, and tin* Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration 
Bill, providing for the registration and better training of ntirscH, nnd midwives 
and dais, btuiig official mcasun s, were also referred to a S«:lect Commiiicc. 


Behar Flood- Official Account 

eth. SEPTEMBER In the Guincil to-day the hon. Mr. IVhitty, on behalf of 
the Government, made an important sintemcut on the Behar floods, giving a sum- 
mary of events in general term^. He said that the flood in the Ganges was ^ abnor- 
mally high and abuorroally piulonged, Along with some parts of its course it roM 
with great rapidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
place during the night. The severity of flood arose from the coincident of abnor- 
mal floods in the Gauges and its great tributaries, the Jumna, Sone and 
The Jumua rose to the height of only six inches short of the 
and the Bone reached an abnormal height which it attaioM in 1923, 

Dealing with floods in Bahabad district, he said that the Bone was Rt » high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great yclociyr and causra severe 
damage to the area on its west bank. Nearly all bouM in j^iara and the 
bouriog villages and along a considerable part of the Bone had collapm. At toe 
Bande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was tost. Bbadai crop in the west Bone area had been almoet entirely deetn y^. 
Report of loss of cattle was being received, bat the oainber had not yet been 

In the north of Arrah eonsiderable ares of the conntry was slffl 
The principal damage to the bouse property itm in 
the danges^ from Bilcmpur in the w«t to Makdampar in the ^t. Wb w 
tor Tisited tiiia area be found a number of udas alnoM oonrpieiciy ■nomeigeo ny 
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water and the people atandiog on the roofe of their honsea with goods and cattle, 
in other Tillages inbabitanta with their cattle were crowded on to areas of higher 
ground. Many poor people and labouring classes in flooded areas were in need of 
food and arrangements were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribution 
of fodder. Bhadai crop in the north of Arrab like that along the west bank of the 
^ne bad been largely destroyed. Distribution of takavi for seed as well as gratui- 
tiouB relief was necessary and wonid be made. 

After giving details of floods in other districts of Patna division, which have 
already btHsn published in a recent Government commiiniqne, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district the whole area from Goldenganj to Sone* 
pur between the railway embankment and the Gangt^ was under water. On the 
I ight of August 24 and 25 local officers were busy in protecting embankments and 
sent out relief parties to Dinras. The flood reached its highest level in the early 
morning of August 25 and part of Chapra town was 3 and one-fourth ft. under 
water. The railway line was breached or cut at several places betweeu Dighwara 
and Sonepur and between Ssnta and Dighwara. Various relief centres were opened. 
By the evening of August 26 water had gone down considerably and the situation 
at Obapra easier. But on August 27 the Naini handh embankment about four miles 
from Cbapra town collapsed and a great volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Pares, flooding a large number of villages. No loss of bumau life from Sarau 
district had been reported to the Gollecior so far. He reports that there had been 
some loss of cattle but the exact number could not be given. Very great damage 
had been done to the standing bhadai and rabi crops. 

Id the area between the railway embankment and the Ganges east of Goldenganj 
almost all mud houses collapsed. The damage to tho railway was very serious aud 
one of the breaches between Dighwara and Sonepur is reported to be 450 ft. wide. 
This might take some weeks to repair. 

In the Muzaffarpor district the area affected lay in the Raghtmur and Mebnar 
police stations and the sourhern villages of fiajipnr police station. In Mehnar police 
sution the villages most affected were those that were situated in the south arm 
of the Gandak. The sub-divisional officer reports that about 2,000 people and 150 
heads of cattle were rescued in these villages. There were three large boats from 
Calcutta in Mehnar when the flood rose in the morning of August 24 and these 
were commandeered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 heads of cattle were believed to 
be lost in this area. 

Other villages of the thana were flooded by the Gaudak. In Raghopur grave 
anxiety existed for the safety of a number of inhabirants of villages Birpur and 
ebak Mababal. These two villages, received the full force of the flood and it was 
known that many inhabitants were washed away in the early morning of Aug. 24. 
From village Birpur out of 150 inhabitants 125 bad already been reported safe 
while it ia believed that in the other village Ohak Mahabal was evacuated before the 
fli^ reached it. There was still no news of the 25 persons of village Birpur and 
further telegraphic report from the collector was expected to-day. 

In the Darbhanga district the area affected by the Ganges floods was the area 
of Mohiuddia Nagaf thana on the south of the Ganges embankment. The area 
was approximately 15 miles west to the east and eight miles north to south. 
Tbs inhabitants of the southern part of this area were accustomed to flood but 
the northern part was iaunda.tcd only in exceptional floods. The bhadai crops of 
this area bad been almost entirely destroyed. A number of persons were rescued by 
boats requisitioned by the sub-inspector of police. One death in this area bad been 
reporied but no loss of cattle is believed to have taken place. There was every 
reason to hope that a good rabi crop would be secured here. 

In the Monghyr district the Ganges by the morning of Aug. 25 reached a high 
fl;ood level of 130 ft. At that point it remained stationary for over 24 hours and then it 
began to fall very slowly. On the morning of Aug. 25 a large nnmber of Diara 
^ages was seriottsly threatened and three ferry steamers were employed for rescue 
work. On Aug. 27 and 28 the threatened parts of large Binda Diara were cleared by 
aieamers and country boats and 3,000 people were landed at near Bariarpur. 
Several thousand heads of cattle had been rescued and grazed in the nearest Banalli 
iuDgle. No loss of human life was reported from Monghvr district. The damaged 
crops could not well be estimated but it was undoubtedly very great. 

An outbreak of cholera had been reported from Qogri and the district health 
pffiotr visited tho spot. 
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J®"* '!?® Ihfl rc^cHB of n mio. womsn «nd a coat 

who floated d.wn to Knthupur Dtara, Mouchyr district from ihoir home in Mouaffiir- 
pur district. From Bhacalpur district no loss of fauinan life was r. porud. 

aluio.'t W villnRcs on the north b ink of the Gances Barari 
•nd Manihari thanos were iniinndatcd and a great damage was done to the standine 
crop but no loss of life or cattle jraf* reported. ^ 

Mr. Whitty expresped apprecintioii of the splendid work of local officers in 
meeting such a grave emergency with a great promptiioaa, conrage and resource. He 
assured the Council that the Governraent would do nil that wu^ p wsiiiK- and he 
knew the Government could rely on the conlinutd help and goodwili of tuc dcooIq 
throughout the province. * ^ 


SCPPLEMESrARY DEMANDS 

Thereafter the Finance Member read a note regarding the financial portion and 
emphasised the necessity of aupplemeiiLary demands covering some 99 lakhs. 

Nineteen supplementary quci^tions were asked. One evoked some critie sra when 
Moulvi Qhani pointed out the necessity oi .apoointi ng only the people of the 
Province to posts payable from the ‘quak.‘ relief funds. Mr. Xanda Kumar Ohosh 
objected saying that, since ihe funds came fn)*n other provinees also, in miikMig 
appointments the claims for outsiders should as well be coiisiriored but Mr! 
Kachchidananda Sinha, lender of the Opposition, disagreed and said that the 
people of other provinces did not send charity in the hope of conTpcnsation by 
providing men of their provinces. 

After lunch' consideration of supplemcntry demands wore resumed and were 
passed without much quesiions. The d inand of one and a half lakhs in connection 
with reconstruction work in quike-suickcn areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate which raised the question again of providing Biharcc young men with 
posts and Biliarec contractors with orders. With ibis qiitstiou prominent members 
like ilfr. Sinha, Babu SrikrUhna Prasad snd Mr. Hafix a;4sociaU‘d tbcniHelvtS. 
The term Biharce was, however, defined by ini’luding in it all communHics domi- 
ciled in Bihar. In this coiiiieciioo Pandit Misra raised a point that when such a 
large amount was to be spent on estutdisbment, it wonhl have been right for Gov- 
ernmeot to indicate m the estimate the work which this highly paid officers will 
have to perform. 

Remotal of Govt. Buildings feom MoriHARi 

A demand in connection with the shifting of the Oraernment quarlers in Mall- 
hari to a newly selected aron, ahout three miles from the town pioj^er, was under 
debate when the Council adj ourned. 


7lh. SEPTEMBER The Council voted sf vrrnl supplementary demands nggrr- 
gating about Ks. 90,lK),0Ci0 mostly in r« -*pt*ct of various obj' evs In comnN lion with 
earthquake relief and restoration. Non-offu’ials raised a debiOc over ihc proposal for 
acquisition of a new site for the earthquake 8b.ittcrtd district hiadquarurs of 
Motihari for which Rs. 50,000 was asked fur. 


The hon. Jfr. Whitty, on b half of the Govenmu id, explained ihat Lmilsba site 
which was selected for ihe purpose was about two nod a half m«b*s from the present 
courts and was the. most suitable and safe site to rebuild according to expeiis, the 
other alternative sites being coi.sidered impi»ssible. 


Non-officials including Mr. Meyrick. Mr. Sachchidnnnndn Sinha, Raja I*. C. 
hall and Mr. Dicarka Nath opposed the arquisttum of ih'- piopoKed site, assrrting 
that it would be inconvenient and unhealthy for the people of Motihan and urged th« 
Government to make further inquiries with a view to exploring other stits for 
the purpose. . . ' 

The hon. Mr. Whitty, q\\ behalf of the Gov rnrarnt, giving an assurance said 
bis Excelleucy the Governor would shortly visit MniiiKtii and inspret the pro|K)»ea 
site and then make a finaucal deeision. The grant was vo^ed by ihr, (/OUiumI 


Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh. Minister, L-r-a! .s moved a 
asking the Council to sauciion a grant not excr*fd og lU. l>r tne .luzatiar- 

pur Municipality for a scheme of road widening, whub wa» imssei alter bomc 
aisoussioQ. 


23 
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B. k 0. Zamindabs’ Pbotkctiok Bill 

1 0tb. SEPTEMBER :~The non-official attendance waa larjre and public Ballenea 
crowded when ibe Council di«cu«Red to-day the non-official tenancy lejcl^jiiion for 
B bar wb<eb eougbt eolation to many outatanding agrarian problems uffectiug the 
relations bttween landlorda and tenanta. 

•Mr. Bhagtcati Saran Singh introduced the Bihar and Orissa Zamindare^ Protection 
Bill which was de»‘ign< d to Bare zamiudars from indebtedness and make prorision for 
aaieiy of their zamiudaris. 

The Bihar Tenancy Ahend. Bill 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay presented the select committee’s report on 
the Bihar iVnancy Ann iidmeiit Bill and moved that the bill as reported by the 
select committee be tttken into consideration. The Rui Bahadur explained that though 
the progress of the bill was ineviiably delayed they had been able to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the outstanding quest ion by mutual agreement between the representatives 
of landlords and and this bo considered was a great achievement. The wtlfare of 
the tenants was the concern of all of them and it was creditable on the part of 
laudiords that, they had extended all possible concessions to tenants. 

The bon. Mr. Whitty, on behnif of the Government, said that the report of the 
select committee on the bill had betm signed without dissent by Government mem- 
bers and this might he taken as showing that Government approved the bill in the 
form in .which it was now being presented. He emphasised on the point that the 
bill was the ouicoine of many ycars^ discussion and it gave effect only to the 
ebungt^ which were admitted in all the nrevious discussions to be needed and the 
form in which the present bill hud emerged at last had been accepted by representa- 
tives of principal parties whose interests were involved. The Council then discussed 
the bill clause by clause. 

A large number of amendments had been tabled by different members represent- 
ing the interests of landlordH and tenams. Most of the amendments w;ere negatived 
but the one sponHored by Mr S. Sin/ia which provided that the tenants should 
have the right, of uncbadetiged use of tanka excavated in cash-rent jpayiog boldiogs 
without prejudice to landlord’s right to ‘‘jalkar’". 

Another important umeiidment which was moved by Babu Bimala Charan Sinha 
sought to give to the tenants the right, to trees in respect of lands for which pro- 
duce rent was payable. Hut it was opposed by Government. The motion was 
pressed to a division and declared lost, by 6d again^i 11 votes. A specfal feature of 
voting on this inoiiou was that Sir Qaaenh Dutt Singh lemaiucd neutral, while all 
Other official members voted agaiubt thv amend meut. 


lllh. SEPTEMBER :—Af'( r two days’ debafe the Council passed to-dsy, with 
certain minor amendments, the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Important, features 
of the bill are tliat it eoneedos to the Ruiyai.8 complete rights iu trees, in cash- 
paying or r*'iit.'free holdings and half share in trees and their product generally 
111 the ease of pioducc-tvnied holdings and gives them the right of transfer of 
tbeir occupancy holdings on payment of 8 per cent, of consideration money as 
the landlord’s h'o and also p.iyment of rent by money order. 

PufeA Research Institute 

12th. SEPTEMBER The Council reeordtil its emphatic and noanimoui protest 
against the Govt, of India’s proposal to transfer the Puss Agricultural Research 
lostitute to Delhi. Mr. W, H, Meyrick, planters’ represeutativei moved a resolution 
urging that the Pusa Institute be not transferred to any other province unless tbit 
Oouncil was given full opportuiiitv to discuss such a proposal and express its views on 
the same. Mr. Meyrick conteoded that there was no justification for spending Bs. 35 
lakhs on the new iustitute at Delhi instead of repairing the Pass Institute at the 
cost of ntue lakhs. 

Mr. Sri Narayan Mahtha moved an amendment that in the event of the 
Institute being transferred from Poaa an adequate branch or inb-station of the same 
be maintained at Puss with a view to ensnriog that the anccess achieved in that 
centre daring the last 25 years waa not waited and the experimental work *wtf 
eontinued on the lame line whili oilier work waa taken np in the main inatisutf 
at Delhi 
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-W*-. Safhchidanaitda Binha, 
and ir/»a« Bnhadnr Saghirnt Huq ftupporttd the Amended 
Hcc.'ptuK the retiolution whole-heartedly 
.uf * »h it he did in>t esaoeiaie himself with all that 

u »K n^inl'e«p. He uud»-rr,»ok to forward a copy of the resolution and 
Government of India. Though it a^emed to him that the deoision 
regarding the transfer was irrovoc:iblc he could console himself with the belief not 

Ktfdn^ S^Piisa^”’ important branch of the Institute will be 

The amended resolulion was carried unanimously. 


Fixing op Scqar-cane Price 

A resolution to fix th^? price i>f ciue in all enne-growing areas was moved Baba 
Shyamanandan Sahay but an assurance b«Mng given by the Government that steps 
were being taken in the matter, it was wiihdrawn. 


Increase of Grants to M. E. Schools 

Another resolution \rtL< moved by Balm Radka Prasad urging the Government to 
increase from 4 p.T cert to 6 o.t cent, ih* gram .Middle Emriish Schools. 

The D. P, 1. on behalf of ihc Governm at siaNd by quoting figures that primary 
^ucation was suffering woefully and nquiriMl ap.Miding of more money on it making 
it thus impossible to enhance the grant to M. E. Schools. The resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Motion for Liquor Co.MMrTTEE 

13th. SEPTEMBER: — The Council debated a non-official resolution moved by 
Blr. N. K. Qhesh urging the appointment of a committee to enquire and report 
the desirability or otherwi'^e of the abolition of oiit'^till Hysicm for country liquor in 
the province. The raov< r and several nou-officiuU Rtipporting the resolution criticised 
the system and asserted that it was increasing . drunkenness and demoralising the 
people while others opposed that view. 

Sir Oaneah Dutt Singh, Mini^itcr, Mr. Laeey, secretary and Mr. Prekf exedsa 
commissioner defending iho Government policy maintained that, the changes introduc- 
ed by outstill system had contr buted towards tbe in^Tcnse in excise revenue and 
checking considerably the illicit distillation. They also pointed out that though 
there might have been vi^^ibb:* intoxication hs a r»^sult, of new changes introduced 
but that was a set off against the invi-.il>K‘ druuk- nness whicih the new poUev had 
been able to chock to a very large extent and when the system was still at an 
experimental stage no iist ful purpose would he siTverl by appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Council rejected the resolution by 53 votes to 18. 


Non-official Resolutions 

14lh. SEPTEMBER The Council di bated two non-official resolutions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haqufi, urging the inlrodin tion by the 
Government of a new minor irngaiion woiks bill and the oth»T by Rai Bahadur 
Lachmi Pratad Sinha, demanding the nomination of a non-official to represent culti- 
vators’ interest on the Indian Lac Cess ('lommittee. Both r solunons w<*re withdrawn 
after the Government, reply. Regarding the first the bon. Mr. Nirm Narayan Sir^a 
invited the members to make concrete suggestions ti solve the difficulties with which 
Uie problem was brisrld, the main diffi'-nby being financial. 

Regarding tbe second, the hon. Mr. IVhifty stressed the advantage to lac eultiva- 
tora through the agency of official representation on the Lsc C»^sa Committee which 
bad produced good resuit in tbe interest of indiisiry and cuhivatnrs and pointed 
out that official representation on the committee was in conformity wi»h the r^oin- 
neDdatioD of the Royal Commission on Agriculiura The Council then adjourned till 17. 

B. & O. Mcssalmaw Wakf Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Council disposed of the outstanding nnn-officUl biisl- 
neea to-day The consideration of. Bihar and Orissa Mnssalmsn 
poned till the Patna session of the Council on the motion of BJr. a M. Haf^, od 
voting for and nine Muslim members against the motion. While the non-M«^iim 
Tlew and tbe Government view agreed on postponing the consid^ation on vanoas 
grouidt, important amendments, howerer, were given notice of at tbe etoventb boar 
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aod »8 fiuch amfudmenis had an impoitaiit bfating rn ihn bill as a whole and as 
the ripbis of iiou-Mosl*in« w» ie ako involved and itquired u ean ful cou»iderution, 
Ihe Muslitn mcmbi-rH led by the author of «he bib, Mr. IJusnn Jnn, demanded 
iniRiiUiate corihideraiion on the ^rouiid that the qiiesnoji for firuvidu g a suitable 
machinery for I'etter control and govertianec of Muslim n-h^ioua and charitable 
endowments had betn hanging for the last atven years and Muslim opinioD was 
almost, emphatic and unatiioious io having the hgislatiuu for the purpose passed 
without fnriher loss of time. 

B. & O. ZAwiNDAHfe’ Protection Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa ZamindarH’ Proteciion Bill initinU'd by Mr. Bhagwati Saran 
Bingh in order to nave tin- znuiiudH*?* fn m ii«<b.‘l!.<.diio^b and m;'ke proyieion for the 
safety of thrir iroptriits idlowcd to In: cimt nud for tinning public opinion. 

The Dab bhang a Improvement Bill 

18th SEPTEMBER :-~Tlu! O uncil plaml on the booh four official bills, 

including iho D.»ibliH«*gH Jmprovrnirni Bill disigiod to imptovc and n-plari the con- 
gested an'as of Daibli.iiiga icwii ho as to tender il:? rn hulei in iht* event of another 
eanliquake and provide hero r for the population, Mr. IV. B. Brett, member 
io charge of the bill, (XpLtinul to the Council h>»w the bill had bten improved by 
the select committee wi>h ii view to saft guard the inierfuts of the poorer classM. 
An essential feature of the impiovi meot scheme was that all persons who were dis- 
placed should not hnve oidy an opportunity of secuiing from the Improvement 
Trust a seat whieh wou)<i Hint their special nerds but they should tdso be able^ to 
secure it on reasonable terms. The amendments moved by Maulavi Abdul Ohani io 
the bill were rither withdrawn or nh^eted without diviKiou. 

Mr. Bachchidananda Sinha^ hader of the Opposition, supporting the bill pointed 
out that tJherc was no justifirutioii for the apprebi nbion that the provisions of the 
bill wotild impose a linaiteial Lurd<ii on the people of Darhbnnga in aome shape 
or form. He added that by passing the b ll unanimoiisly the Council would have 
expnssed its geiinine oppi( eintion of the large-hearted geiK*io«ily of the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of D.-uLhanga, the j>r<mi»r nobiemnn of the province, whose substantial doua- 
tion of Ks. 5 hdciis would ei able the nsidriitH of Daibhunga to enjoy many hygienic 
advanlages and social ameniiirs without being culled upou to pay for the same. 

Other Official Bills 

The three other bills d by «li« Council were the Patna University Amende 
tnenl Billj the Bihar and Oriasa Ce:s3 Amendment Bill and tie Bihar and Orissa 
Village A'^mnnistration Amendment Bill, 

Tin CuUiMiil was then prorogued. 


The Pnnjab Legislative Conncil 

WINTER SKSSJON--LAHORE-25th. OCTOBER to 2lst. DECEMBER 1934. 

Non- OFFICIAL Bills I)jsci^srf.l 

The Winter of the runjab Ijcgislalive ('runcil commenced at Lahore on 

the 2Sth. October 1934 wLt n it lidd a short sitting to transact non-official business. 

Mr. Muhammad DiU AfalaUs motion to refer the Punjab Mimictpa I Executive 
Officers^ (Amendment) Bill to a select committee waw lost. 

Shrimati I.ekhuaii Jain iniroouetd the Punjab Anti-Bcggary Bill which was 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. The Bill uiimd ut driving out begging from 
public places and streets aud imposed a penalty of three months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment or fine. 
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Paitdit Jjkmak Chand introdaced the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill with 
the object of eecuring a consolidated li^pjalatioii lo pive ihe authorities such powers 
as may aid them in cbeckinp the cril of tndlic in women and children and pise 
them the means whereby protection may bo afTordid to those in danger from pro- 
curers, traffickers and oihtrs engaged in comnarcialised vice. The mover wanted 
the bill to be referred to a select committee, but the Governiticnt amendment to 
eircahite the Bill was carried. Pandit Nanak Chand not opposing its circulation. 

Otheb NoN-OFnciAL Bills 

Two other noo-official bills, namely, the Punjab Small Toms (Atuendment) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Panehayat {Amendment) Bill were also civculutcd. 


Punjab Belief Indebtedness Bill 

26 Ui. OCTOBER : — Considerable intereat waa diapluytd when Mr. D. J. Boyd, 
Finance Member, moved that the Punjab li.di budnrsa Bill aa n ported by 

the Select Committee he taken into coii8idcruli(»n, Dr. Bi^yd anid that Govern mentis 
poaitiou bad been that if the Utnonist Party and th'. ir frunds (whoso seven repre- 
sentatives on Ihe Select Committee constituted m^ijority as agamai the remaining 
aix ir.cluding three each of Government and Urban iiiit*rests) decidt d to preaa the 
last three clauses of the Bill, G«»vernnif‘nt would aupport the motion for (Mrculatiou. 
But, now, he had been informed that the Uttioni^ts were not. prtB-^ing iboso elnuaes 
and Guvenirbent was now anxious to see the Bill passiMl into law. Pandit Nanak- 
eband's point of order that the Bill had been so altered as to const it ntn a new 
Bill altogether fell through, the House holding with the leader of the House that 
the changes were not so drastic. 

Raja Narendranath moved an amendment that the Bill be recirculated for elicit^ 
ing public opinion uutil I5ih. February 1935. He said that the aben d B 1 1 atl ‘et^ 
otner legislative enactments and pending caaes and Government should either with- 
draw the Bill or recircalate it, Chaudhri Riasatali and SarUar Arjansitiyh oppoacd 
the amendment. .... . . • i 

Pandit Nanakekand said that if Government really wished to protect •^*'‘^“1“ 
turist debtors it should make appropriate changes in the Land Alcnanon Act wnten 
alooe, by creating vicious circles, was responsible for retineng the n»arpn of ****’'*“ 
rity against loans, thereby putting up the rate of interest, debtors whose field IM 
realising the lull valne of his immovable assets was limited by the Act and hence 
only enabled him to obtain fraction of its actual wonh. , 

There bad l^n a atream of ameudmenta from va*ioiis groups and interests to in® 
Bill. A proposal bad been made by Mrs, Lekhaimti-Jain, to sdd three penal 
provisions to the Bill as a separate chapter under which it woulvi be a 
penal offence for any creditor to demand payment of debt from a debtor, or *-’®P 

to execute a decree which shall be punishable by I'd months imprifonment or 
not exceeding the amount of debt. Similarly, any one ^ 

an agricultnrist when anked to do so shall be punishable with a 
or fine not exceeding the amount of loan sought. All the said 
Disable and nou-bailable and shall only be trinble by .^*^*?'^*.'***'« A- 

statutory agricultnrist tribes (who are prime bem ficiariia of the Bill), rinc i eacn 
case if realised shall be paid to the agriculturist debtor as compeusaiion 

29tli. OCTOBER A suggestion to the Government to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
the Punjab to inaugurate hia proposed **i*XVA^ 

indebted Punjab agricolturiat waa made in tbe Council ^ 

(% delegate to i& Round Table Conference) opposing 
In the worse of a tbree-bonrs’ apeecb, the Pandit said that 
*ould be helped but the Bill hardly benefited tbe 

help bim wee to leaeen the burden of land revenue and , ji. 

this to cut doun the aalariea of Indian 

^•o anpealed to Ihe Gomnmtnt to pay more ait.i.i'cD Jo re^atr « rm. 

Mr. Sandhi could help tb.ni in tbia connection, il ’ Otin, a« 

but the preaeut Bill would only drttrny credit g&S 

iBaianre of how ao ignorant rural debtor uL* .< 4 ^m Connael for a 

to hit own claaa, llw Pandit aald that he himteU bad a 

ttadtior wh^biaiued a^ree for Ba. 7.000 ftoni the Bigh Couit for Bfc «, 
«e aciiial sum lent. 
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Menrh, Ahdttl Ohani ruA K, B, Mahomed Zamalkhan supported Ibe measure 
at also Kanivar Maharaj.-intjh (solitary Bupporter from the Hindu croup) who 
maiiitaintd ihet the li:H did not C‘-» !•*** en‘*u^h. 

Mrs, Lckhrcati Jain, supportine R^^ja Narendranatb’a circulation inotionj hinted 
at Bironc acnation all over the Pnnjab. if the Bill was paeaed into law and alao 
h<‘Iu out a threat tint traders would boycott British goods aud order Japanese and 
Cicrman goods to intensify agiUtioo. 

30th. OCTOBER About half a dozen more spsakers participated iu the 
resumed d»'l«iie on the Bill in the Council, including Mr. IVace, Regisiiar of Co- 
operative SocieiioB and Chnudhury Choturam, Leader of the Unionist Party, who were 
strong MirporUTS of the Bill. Clnunlhiiri Ohoturnm dmi.d that the amended Bill 
was fiained at bis dictation as alleged and refuted the charges brought by the 
oppOMtnt of the Bill. Mr. Waee said the Government were only proceeding on an 
arbiiMUng b^sis, 

l«t. NOVEMBER After four days* d'sruFBion on the Indebtedness Bill, Raja 
NarenthanaffJs amendment for re-ci rental ion whs defeated by a large majjriiy and 
the n*otton ft»r consideration of the B 11 was carried. 

The only eppiiker on tlio Bill to-d»*.y was J/r. Choturantf who, in the course of 
a two hours* speech, said that the Bill was not a ‘‘class ra*»isiire” an if benefited 
all chisscH (if debtors. He denied that there was any “all^anee” as all g.’d bervvecn 
the Government and the Unioni'it Party and appeal d to the House to support the 
Bill on human itnriun grounds as the deb'or ryot was crushed by Btupendoui 
debts. Interest alone was t(Mi times the total annual lind revenue of ihe Province, 

^Ir, Boyd, Finance Member, replying, said that their only understanding with 
the Unionist Purty was that they should not press for the last three clauses in the 
nmcndmmt IMI and if th(>y did not the Government would be compelled to 
support re-eirctilation, as the opinion of H«gh Courts, etc., would have to be 
obiuincd. The Council then adjourned to Ncw^inber 12. 

12th. NOVEMBER :'-~The Council had a stormy session to-day when discussion 
on the Indebtedness Relief Bill w’rh resumed. The rival groups were the Rural party 
composed of Muslim anti Sikh agriculturist class members, who stood for a reduc- 
tion of interest to the minimum and generaUy lessening the debt burden on agricul- 
turist classes by legislation, and the Hindu Urban party with the Government 
playing the roll of modernior of the Rural party’s drastic demands. There was a 
split in the National R* form or Urban party, however, which enabled the Rural 
party to inflict three successive defeats on the Government and Ihe Urbanites com- 
billed and to carry their own proposal with regard to the interest claBses, the Goyern- 
ment on this last occasion remaining neutral. 

The Select Committee had generally banned eomponnd interest and limited 
simple interest on secured loans te eight per cent, and on unsecured ones to 18 
per cent. The Government sought to amend thi» to bring simple interest up»o 10 
per cent, and compound iiitercst to seven per cent. A m»»jority of the Urban 
party sided with the Government on this amendment but after a division 
the Government amendment was defeated by 34 to 33 votes. Undeterred 
by a defeat on this amendment, which was really in the nature of a y»a media, two 
members of the Urban party namely, Rafa Narendra Nath and Mr. Mukundlal 
Puri moved a number of amendments which put both the simple and compound 
interest much higher than did the Government and altbongh the Govern ment again 
sided with the Urbanites all Urban amendments were defeated, Ro/a Narendra 
Nath's was defeated without a division and two of Mr. Puri’s by 36 to 35 votet 
and ogain 37 to 33 votes. The Government were tbns coneemed la thret 
defeats in division and others without division. 

Then the Rural party backed Prof. W. Robert's amendment Kailtmg simple 
interest on secured and unsecured loans at four and eight per cent, impecttvely. 
above the prevailing bank rate. The Government remained neutral and the Koral 
amendment was carried by 37 to 9 votes. 

Before the interest danse was taken up there was a eompmmfse («>roaglit about 
by the Government) in respect of amending sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 
Act, the figure ^OOO* snggeated by the Government being accepted as beiwsea 
1,000 and 6,000 sog^ted by Urbanites and Rnralites, respectively. 

A aeries of divisions and canvassing of support for the respe^ve parties dnrti^ 
the debate on the Intereet elaase kept the ieeue in luapenae nntii the JEtoral amend- 
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PMB^. In two divisions a member of the Urban party waa literally 
lobby which led the President to request members not to 
exert nadae influence m securing votes. 


13th. NOVEMBER :^The Council, which yesterday linked the inierrst on loans 
made to Bgricultunsta to the prereiling Bank rale (allowing the maximum an excess 
over the bank rare of two or five per cent., according rb loans were secured or 
uns^ured and interest whs simple or compound) proccedi'd to-day to deal with 
another important provision in the Bll, namely ClatiSA Vf, which gives the 
proposed me^u re retrospretive as well of prospective effect. Thia waa stoutly 
opposed by Urban Members, but the clause was eveniually passed. 

When the Council commenced pro«erdinga, the Finance Member, Mr. Bo^d^ 
movra ft proviso to the interest Clause passed ycRterday, providing that ihe 
maximum interest fixed ther«in shall not be deemed excessive in case of loans 
advanced by the Imperial Bank or any banking company registered under the 
Companies Act. 

The Rural Party’s amendment to the provision to omit the words, ‘Tmperial 
Bank” therefrom and the Urban Party’s (Mr. Mukundalal Puri*a) amendment to add 
the words “insurance company" also, were both negarived. Mr. Puri demanded a 
division on his amendment, which waa thrown out by 29 votes to 11, the Govern- 
ment remHiiiing neutral. Another amendment of Mr.* Puri adding a 8ub-clftiise that 
DO loan sbftll be considered secured, unless it is secured ou first Mortgage was also 
lost and clause V was thereupon passed. 


Clause VI, which provides for applicability of the Act to all suits pending on 
or instituted after the commencement of the Act (thereby giving it retrospective 
efiect) gave rise to doubt on cooatiiutioual procedure, ^ which was eventually aolved 
by *he L'gal Remembrancer. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri moved an amendraeDt that the Act should apply only to 
loans advanced after its coming into force. 


The Rural Party’s spokesman objected to the amendment on the ground It 
went against the spirit of the Bill, liecatise it was ostenaibly meant to relieve the 
burden of indebtedness and not to provide for a distant future, and as it killed the 
chief objective of the Bill under discussion, it could not be moved. 

After the leader of the House had explained the Government’s view, the Prwi- 
dent called on the Legal Remembrancer to solve the problem and be agreed with 
the leader of the House that the amendment waa eutirely within the acope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri recommended bis amendment to the house on the groond 
that rt waa roost unfair to brand the honest money-lender as an usurtT, when be 
was charging 6 per cent compound interest, which was no more than what the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governroeuts had ih^mselves paid on their 
borrowings. He said that the reduction of rale was inequitable and its retrospec- 
tive applications ttiijustifiable. 

Mr. Purrs amendment was lost without a diviaion, aa also anothw of Raja 
Nartndranaih on similar lines, which meant to obviate the^ legal difflcultiea 
daot on the making of the Act retrospectively effective, in view of the suits 
were in appeal before higher tribunals having passed through lower courta. Xoc 
original Clause VI WBS then pasted. , , am 

Mr. Puri next movtid three altematiTe araendmenta Bceking to make the Act 
ioapplicable to loans made to a trader, contractor or shopkeeper, or to a loan cx- 
preasly borrowed for the purposes of trade or iiodnstry. ^ 

After various members bad spoken, Chaudhury Lhoturama motion for eloenio 
was pasted by 56 votes to 10. 

Jfr. Boyd, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
to commit to themselves, especially as there hid been so 
teehnicalitiea raised by the amendments, which 

Mr. Boyd thought that the Hoose should be given time to study the ImplMauoni 
of the amendments* 

Hw PraidmU took the mom of tba Houm b; *how of howU. Thwe 
25 taembtfs voting each way. Only ten miantea time beiog now lett, the rWiiaens 
•djonmed thn fiooio till Nor. 15. 
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IStli. NOVEMBER t—Dtficnssion was conflnned on Mr. Mulcundlal PurCa amend- 
ments to restrict operations of the inasimum interest clause, already passed, to the 
agricnlturist classes and loans to be benefited thereunder to agricultural loans only. 

The Council proceeded to discuss clauses relating to the constitution of coueilia- 
tion boards, the object df which waa to ibriog together creditor and the debtor to 
etrcct a private compromise between them. 

Generally speaking, the Government successfully resisted the amendments from 
the Rural side, as well as from the Urban side. 

Rural Party members tried to widen the scope of the provisiODS, while the Urbahi- 
tee attempted to restrict them in vnrioua ways. 

Six different amendmeiiHi (including one from Government) were placed before 
the House. Discussion on the amendments was proceeding, when the House 
adjourned. 

18tb. NOVEMBER:— Further progress was made with the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill in the 0 )uncil to-dny, .when, after the disposal of clauses relating to the cons- 
titution of Conciliation Boards, details of their scope and limitations were discussed. 
The slow progress which the House was making with the Bill led the Preaidmt 
to warn the House that unless some via media Was strnck to save time, he would 
be compelled to hold longer sessions. This question would be finally decided at the 
next sitting on the 19ih. 

The Government were concerned in two victories to-day. Firstly, eitKng with the 
Urban Psriy, they defeated by 4d votes to 23 the Rural Party amendment to fix 
the maximum jurisdiction of a Conciliation Board, respecting debt^ at Rs. ^,CX)0 iu 
place of Rs. 10,000 as suggcf^ted by the Select Committee, and secondly with the 
Rural Party help they defeated by 24 votes to 12 the Urban Party amendment that 
at least one half of the members of the Conofliation Boards should he pecaons iiav- 
ihg five years’ experience of administration of civil justice. 

Their defeat in respect of Rs. 25,000 amendment mentioned above was the first 
reverse sustained in the present aession by the Rural Part;^, wbioh was the most 
powerful combination in the House and had been responsible for inflicting three 
successive defeats on the Government and the Urban Party combined a few 
days ago. 

Speaking on this amendment, Mr. Mulcundlal Puri accused Rural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to carry their exorbitant demands at the point of the bayonet 
and declared that the Government had shown itself incapable of withstanding the 
debtor’s influence in the Conned and things were being done at the dictation of 
Obaudhury Choturam. Leader of the Rural Party. He even visualised the time 
when those debtor influences might “come witluii Iho executive kself” and It was 
for (hat reason that they should have sulfieient safeguards or do away with Con- 
ciliatioo Boards altogether. Urban Party members, however, were able to make littla 
headway against the double opposition. The House then adjourned till 19th. 

19th. NOVEMBER Some of the more controversial dimset (apart from the reduc- 
tion of iiiteftai Oil debts with retrospective effect) such as the power of Omciltattou 
Boards to pass decrees binding on creditors in certain eireumstanees and ihcir 
validity as decrees of Cinl Courts, were reached iu the Council to-day. The attendance 
was thin but all parties were as vigilatit and alert as ever ahoni every aiitgle 
amendment. The Urban Party fought the proposed scope and powers of Oooeiliatian 
Bosids at every step. 

Mr. Labh Singh had proposed at a previous sitting that a debtor making 
an application before a Conciliation Board for settlmeot of his debts should 
deposit with hts application a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of the amount 
due from him. In order to tnerease the chances of aocepUnee of such a safeguard, 
from the urban pniut of view, Mr. M. L. Pori reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposita fmi 25 per eeot to 10 per cent and moved an amendment to that 
effect. Tbe Uvbanitaa maintMnfdl that soeh preeautiOB waa necessary, if Coneitiaiion 
Boarda wem to be hnainess-hhe hndios. The Government, opposing both nmeod- 
nents, Mnted om Um diflfenitifin of laisiiig money bekin a nettlcmeat was 
reached. Boili the amendments were thrown ont. 

Ihe Government mppoilcd the amendment of the leader of the Urban Fatty 
Byn Nnremimmafk^ provtdmg that a OooedtatHMi Board at tiaso, dia- 

mian an applMoihm if Bifid not coomder it deaiiable to aumapt to eflaot n aattl#- 
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CltQse 13 of the Bill was passed after Bomediseiusion and otantes 14, 15 and 16 
were passed without amen dmen t . 

Clause 17> which has been changed in some important respMts by the Seieot Com- 
mittee, gave rifle to a keen debate. The original Bill had provided that a Oonoiliation 
Board could effect settlemeut if the debitor came to an amicable agreement with 
his creditors, to whom not loss than dO por cent of the total debts was due. The 
Select Committee, composed of a msiority of Rural Pa'rty members, proposed that 
if a debtor came to an amicable settlement with “all or any of his creditors’^ the 
Board could effect a settlement and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at which they should be paid. 

JSfr, Puri moved an amendment seeking to restore the original provision regard- 
ing the necessity of debtors satisfying the creditors claiming at least 63 per cent 
of the total debts. 

Raja Narendrannth. supporting the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
a settlement with one creditor and thereby jcopixrdisiiig the claims of the majority 
of his creditors. , . j 

Mr, Boydy Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, expiainea now Ine 
change came to be made in the Sdect Committee and aaid that the Goveniment 
bad given notice of an ainciuiment to clause 16 of the Bill, xviih a similar object, 

Mr, Puri was prtpand to go with the Government as far as the scaling do^n 
of debts through Conciliation Boards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
he asked what safeguard was there that collusive “settlemeni debtor 

and one of his crcdi?or8 might not penalise nil his other creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debtor defrauding all but one of his 

they get their dues at all, if a debtor agreed, under the so-called single-creditor 
agreement, to hand over his assets to him for s.iy 15 years ? ih.i: 

Mr, Bowrf, opposing the amendment, requested l.rbanitefl to 
Conciliation Boards would afford every reasonable chance to the creditors to sale- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 



into possession of ngriculturisu' lands). 

The President liist held that the amendment 
allowed the amendment to be moved. . . 

Raja Narcndranath said that without i»n“b . , • . 

decree would be a farce and B airds will dismally fail ^ 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Kevoiiue Member, 
was in order or not, the Govern raciit could not agree to any 

Land Alienation Act. Piiral Partv. thought that 

Chaitdhry ChoUt Ram, opposing m 

under Ihi. Vvisio.u 80 per cent of the «i.hU * 

printed iu a abort time and the present owner, would 

The amendment was lust. i r in tlivisi.'.n the Government and 

The Rural Party ihcn sustained two debats in Uivisi-.n. me uove 

the Urban Party combining against them. th-ir oromised amendment 

The flrrt oceition was wbr.. the from 

to clauae 19 that beforo a debtor iiie ctediiot’a claim. Although 

the Board, he shall satisfy at least 40 per cent-of me cttoi « ^ .... 

Urbanitee had another amendment *" aiviiion by ... 

siding with the Government defeated the Rural * ^ . * 1 . * nnor» a debtor’s 

The next division was on t^e ^«?cond"a^pplSoa was permissible for 

application was rejected by the Board no second app 

Diiussiou on another important Urban ^STrcmcrable ss 

default in respect of the Board^ Sp adjowne^ 

arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Counc j 

20lli. NOVEMBER :-WheD the Connoj[ continued discussion on the Debt 
Relief Bill to^ay, the members 
34 


was out of order but later ho 
the mere getting of a 


aid that whetlu't the amendment 
rest riel ion of the 
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inUr alia oa gettiDf:tbe GoTeroment toraiiame mpontibility for the realisition of 
decretil does m the event of a debtor defan I ting payment of the amount decrm by 
the Ooneiliation Board and making Conciliation Board’s decisions the snbjeot ol 
appeal, which the Bill debars. ^ 

Both these efforts failed, as also their attempts to impose 'a time limit, firstly to 
the Conciliation Board’s chapter itself and, secondly, to the retrospective nature or 
the measare. Thus thd Government and the 'Rural Party were able to make further 
progress with ten more clauses, although in the teeth of the Urban opposition. 

The urban spokesmen stressed the fact that there was a distinct provision in 
the corresponding Central Provinces Act whereby the Government assumed responsi- 
bility to recover defaulters’ dues and maintainea that it was unfair to leave a credi- 
tor at the mercy of a debtor, after compulsorily scaling down the debts and still 
give the debtor the benefit of the Land Alienation Act, Rural party members 
twitted the sponsors of the amendment, pointed out that they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as toe vanguard of the movement for Swaraj and would be the friends of 
the masses, but here they were only seeking how to squeeze the poor ryot debtor, 
through the agency of the Government. 

Chaudhury Chotu Ram, Leader of the Rural Party, opposing the Urban amend- 
ment in favour of the Government realisation of defaulter’s debt as to arrears of 
land revenue, appealed to Hindu members to remember that among debtors, there 
were a number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will be deprived of their 
ancestral property, if the Government were to have power to collect their debts, as 
though tbe^ were Government dues. He said that this was only a veiled attempt to 
get behind the Alienation Act, which was the Magna Charta of the Punjab 
Zemindars. 

Replying to this, the mover of the amendment said that their ideas was only 
to invest toe proceedings of the Boards with an element of reality and oi potential 
efficacy, without which mere reduction of debt would serve no purpose. The amend- 
ment was lost. Similarly, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board’s decrees. 

Mr. if. L, Puri also proposed that court-fees on debt recoveiy prooeedinn 
should be limited to Rs. K). He said that it was inconsistent on the part of the 
Government after professedly passing the measure to help debtors to continue to 
take a high percentage of the court fees on debt recovery proceedings, which, after 
successful decree, were either all to be borne by the debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urbanties then pressed amendments seeking to limit the applicability of the 
Bill to loans advanced before 19H2 and not to later debts and to fix the lira of the 
Conciliation Boards till July 1936. They maintained that the Bill was an emer- 
gency measure admittedly brought to r^uce the burden of the huge agriculturist 
debt and there was no neoessitv for placing on the Statute Book an Act of such 
far-reaching character for all time and questioned the wisdom of presenting the 
coming new legislature with such an enactment All amendments were defeated. 

Part four of the Bill was disposed of to-day and two more parts dealing with 
Damdupat (laying down that no debt shall ever be more than doubled under any 
circumstances through the accumulation of the debt) and with certain changes in 
the existing law remained to be passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23cd. 


23rd. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day ifhen 
diseusston on part 5 of the Indebtedoess Relief Bill relating to Damdnpat was taken 
up. The Government wished to move a clause to be added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agricultural seuse. The leader of the 
Oppoaition, UhaudAtirf (^oiuram on a point of order, objected on the gronsd that 
clause 7 of the Bill had already defined a debtor to include all classes und the 
attitude of the Rural Party waa that the BUI should not he a elaaa measure. 

Mr. Judsnon, Legal Remembzan^, on behalf of the Government, pointed onl 
that the Government’s orginal ioleotiou was to confine the Bill to tgrienltarisls onty, 
but now they wanted to put in thie piov^ in Part 5. 

The Aisffsdswf ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

Mr. Boyd asked the Preeident whether the amendment would be in order if Rm 
defloitlon was made applicable only with respect to the seotion dealing wlUi Damdn- 
pat and to previons aeetiona. 
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The Pmidmtt deferred decision on this point and in the meanwhile took op 
Fart 6, after the pasiage of which, gave a decision allowing the GoTeruoioat 
amendment, if it was applicable to Part 5 only. Di'^ciiHaion was then coiitinned. 

The amendments of the Rural Party seeking to define a debtor in their own way, 
firstly to make the clause applicable to the agrieulrurist tribes only and again to 
agriculturists and Depressed Classes were both defeated in divisions, the first by 37 
▼Otes to 23 and the second by 37 votes to 34. 

Discussion then proceeded on the G-»veriimcat amendment which the President 
had allowed. Choudhunj Choturam spoke for about an hour, whoa at about 6 p. 
the Finance Member Mr. Boyd drew the attention of the President to this, who said 
that the leader of the Party was not expected to deUbcrately obstruct the busineti 
of the House. Further discussion was postponed till the 36th. 


26th. NO VEMBER : ~ By passing the first reading of the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill to-day, the Council concluded the initial stage -of the enactment of a measure 
which had been the subject of interest all over ihe Province for more than two 
years and prototypes of which were on the anvil of otlnr Provincial Legislatures. ^ 
Two divisions concerning the primary obj'*crivi! of the Bill enlivened to-day s 
proceedings when decision was taken on the issues of ‘Damdupal’ and possible dod- 
ges by creditors to circumvent the Bill itself. 

At the outset the negotiat ions bet ween the Rural Party members ana tne 
Government on the definirion of a debtor faii»‘d. following which the (toverrimeut 
yielded to this extent that they agreeJ to exclnde from their agrieiiltural nenninon 
of debtor, all persona proved to have greater income from other sources than irom 
agriculture. Section 30 {proposed by the Government as an amondm-nn laia clown 
‘Department’ to mean that no Court shall grant decree in 
principal and in. ‘eren for a larger sum than twice the nt«ot*nt 
finds to have been due at the comme iccraent of this Act. Ihe Rural ^ 
this as a vital amendment and propo.scd that 'Damtbipat shall ^ I 

amount originally lent and not double the amount due at the 
the Act. Division resulted in a tie, 33 voting each way. Amidst cheers mim 
bers of the Urban Party, iha Pre sident gave his casting 
ment, on the ground that he would vote f.)r the status pIirmitp 

were proposii.g wh*t the S.I^ct C..ininiltec ‘"Z. „ S • nrovidoH 

Mian Nurullah (Rural) then moved the followiiiK ‘Ilj ®1 .um 

‘‘“Th^Gt^rire^Tkod Urbanites “■S?ir:Vc“rd‘"dT^^^ 

equitable and not within the spirit of the law, favour 1)v 34 votes to iU. 

of the Bill and a division resulted in Mr amendment 

Rural Party members fidlowed up their to arrest. I’he Bill as it 

by another, freeing the d- faulung deblo»- /circumstances in whit;h a 

emerged from the Select Commiitcc YroHted but the Kural Party members 

debtor defaulting payment of decree could ’ i ^Trb.an Parly combined in 

deleted all exceptions and when the ' amended Ruralites defeated 

favour of total deletion of the clause on oon-aircst as amcnacu, 

them by 36 votes to 33. . a • a ««nthpr defeat in division on the 

The Government and Urbanites ^lYfore the first reading was passed, 

rural amendment to the Civil Procedure Code, before tHu iksl h 

The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

R..licf Bill. 

SOlh. NOVEMBER ;- ine Ihjat A/ian, sUBRes. 

At the outset, to-d»y» expedite* the pa^^sing of the Bill, m 

ted a late evening sitting, if iic<-es^ary, so as I spoke opposing the 

view of which very Ja»/i and Mr. MayadaSt Mr. Marnraj 

Bill were Pandit Nanakchand, Mrs. , 

Singh and Mr. Ramsaran Das supported ih<. ^ combining to throttle 

Pandit Nanakchaiid acensed ns a result of the measure, 

the credit of the Province. He warned would be the rural and agricul- 

capital would fly to more hospmible 1 ' n.p,it of any kind would come to 

tural population who would suffer most. D ^gfgctory banking system to help 

a staodstill in those areas, because there was no sansi j 
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’ the euUlretor. He foreshadowed that bad feeliog and disturbed conditions in mral 
regions would follow in the wake of the enactment :of the measure. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain said that supporters of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the population, but their wishes would not be fulfilled. Instead of passing such a 
drastic measure, it would hare been better Mf they had taught their agricultural 
brethren to cut down their extravagant expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
nent member of the Rural party spoke to-day. The House then adjourned till the 
17ih. Dcccnibcr. 

The joint Committee Repobt Debate 

17th. DECEMBER The Council met to-day to discuss the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report. 

At the outset the Leader of the House, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, announced 
that the Indebtedness Relief Bill which had been sent back to the Council by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab would be reconsidered on the 20th instant. 

The President tlten announced that Chaudhri Afzal Haq would initiate the 
debate on the J. P. 0. Report, because the Government motion that the Report 
be discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion. 

Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Raq thereupon moved that the Report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee did not satisfy the aspirations of Indians and be rejected. He 
strongly criticised the proposals in the Report with regard to Services, Governor’s 
. powers and provisions of Ministers and declared that the pledge, with regard to 
Dominion Status, given by both Lord Irwin and the Prime Minister had virtually 
been repudiated. He described the position of Ministers as one of disgrace vis-a-vis 
the Services and said that Ministers would be powerless before them. 

Mr. Afzal Haq’s remarks were frequently questioned by oflicial beuches who 
challenged him to quote relevant portions from the Report, hut Mr. Afzal Haq 
Btuok to his position and invited the Government to repudiate iiis arguments. He 
maintained that the Report waa only fit to be rejected. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Rahibullah then moved an amendment that whereas the 
scheme of constitution outlined iu the report definitely fall4 short of thei pledges 
given by His Majesty’s Government, and does not satisfy the Indian aspiratious. 
It should be declared inadeqnute, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Sardar Habibullah, supporting his motion, said that he rould not understand 
the meaning of the rejection of the report. He thought that all parties in the 
House, not excluding Government members, would have no hesitation in voting for 
his motion. He maintained that (he pledges given by British statesmen bad been 
thrown to the winds. He recfilled that Lord Willi ngdon had said only the other 
day that he had the full authority of the Briiisli Government to say that the goal 
of the British mission in India was to give her Dominion Status, lie described the 
present scheme as goalless and soulless and was so reactionary in character that it 
would not satisfy anybody. Ho was crriain that from one end of the country to 
the other, every party, whether it was NatinnuUst, Congress, Moderate or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, had described the scheme as 
unsatisfactory. He said that there was too much suspicion and mistrust in the 
provisions of the scheme. He criticised the powers given to the Governor-General 
and Governors as exceeding even those held by some European dictators. But whereas 
these dictators were chosen by the people themselves, dictators under the J. P. C. 
Bcherae would be thrust upon the people. Criticising the position of Miuister* 
Sardar Habibuilah asked, “Will their powers be more or less than now ? 

The Government benches : “More, certainly more.” 

Sardar Habibuilah challenged this view and said, “You would be satisfied if 
even one member said so.’’ He was personalty convinced that their position would 
be worse off under the so-called Provincial Autonomy than at present. Even the 
least member of the Services could go straight to the Governor over the Minister’s 
head. 

The Revenue Member, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, who next addressed the House, 
was listened by the House and packed galleries with close attention. Sir Sikandar 
prefaced his remarks by saying that ho had nothing but praise for a Nation who 
could hand over their own powers to subject races, but bis complaint waa that they 
did not do it with that degree of generosity which would imm^iaUly win for them 
the regard and co- operation of those who were prepared to give it. Attacking the 
Safeguards, he instauced the ease of Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 
little power* they had only- created trouble lor themselves. 
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^ i Ministe™ Jo BeiiK«l when terrorium 

S?!!:.»_ , “f”" .“ .““I* •» importwit EDbieet. Why then did they hedKS 
pjijgpjy f poweio m fatnie u thoagh they eoald not be trailed to do thing* 

■iid'fe*^®A>''KlL!I5* ■'*** ®* **•» Indian Civil Setvio* 

SJr» S”***^’ * Joamdra Singh, Minuter lor Acricnltnre, nwe no »nd nid 

‘ho w'.tion. 'iliniZ. and K a 8 

Sikandnr “loiest operation and eompletu harmony and when Sir 

«i am ane^Mr^rl.; k^ri,"®t Jogendi Singh added, 

I 22 2*? J * ?? '“'sl* “I *•* Miniatera.” (Chceti.) 

would^ i J?"’'"' lU^alism. H« rifrrrrd to those who 

if 'f anything less than “Cnmplete Independence” and 

nnaffutin^Lm!^ impoBBible to coDviiice them that what they desired wai 

thiif «»'« unthinkable. He laid 

devplnlfmanf condifion and viaualiaing the future 

r/rvi ^^9 prominent phasea of their history during the last 

internecine warfare and foreign aggreasioo ; t hey wore oil her dght- 
Ik* t?*- ■ u’^^i othfTB. Even if it were possible for 

out the British bag a:id baggag.^, there waa no guarantee of conti- 
nuance of peacHUi and prosperous conditions or that, they would not lapse to chaoa 
ana anarciy. He counselled inoderatioii to exlremisiB in India aa will as in England 
and warned the latter mat their attempt lo thwart the legitimate elajms of Indiana 
would nave oniy one effect natnely eugeuder httiernoss and hostility agahist Britain, 
Dir bikandar described the safeguards as mere const ituiional checks which were 
t **^^k** whether written csnlicitlv or unwritten as in England, 

mi they would never ^ used so long as rcsponsihle Ministriea fnn.Mioued for the 
neneut of tM people.^ They muac be there to protect the Provinres from ihc conse- 
of Ministers inability or ineptitude to the Government, which might coiiceiv- 
aoiy talM the form of disorc^r and chims. Sir Bik>»mlar concluded, ‘*1 may not lie 
L constilulioa is UBhered in. My parting advice lo my Muslim 
** *^**7 tryi by eterj possible means, to secure the goodwill and 

of the Minorities. My appeal to Hindu and Sikh brethren is that they 
shoold throw off suspicion and distrust and join hands with their Muslim fellow 
couDtrytnen in the scrvici! of the Province .and tlic tonntry.” (Applause.) 

, Sampuran Singh (delegate lo the Hound Table (.'onferenc. ) condemnrd 

^e ComiuuDal Award and said that this ’‘Award’* was only a (Ictision or an order 
9* ^be Prime Minister who was never given the role of arbitrator and since th« 
Award” was the basis of reconimendationa they were (fiuallv uiuuiisfactory lo 
them. 

«k supported Sardar Habihullah and suggistcd modificaiioi»B, at 

the same time paying a tribute to the Joint Pjirlwmontary ComiuMtvc for Ihcir 
siucenty and labour. The debate at Ibis stage was adiuurncd. 


.. DECEMBER:— By fourteen to five votes, (hi* Council, nfier two days’ 

*^®*y «®bate 00 the Joint Parliamentary (Jominitite Report, passed the following 
ameud^ motion of Mr. Chaudhri Ajzal iliq, Govcrnmint members remaining 
neutral : 

**rbat in the opinion of this Council, the Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
uoes not satisfy the aspirations of ludia.” 

Sardur ffahihullah*8 alternative motion, “when as the scheme of ronslitulion 
in the Report of the Joint Path ament ary Coinmiitee di finitely falls short 
Of the pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and docs not satisfy tbe Indian 
aspirations in the opinion of this House, it is inailiquale, unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes to U. 

Mr, Boyd, Finance Member, made a strong plea for acceptance of the constitn- 
tion ontlined by the Select Committee. He refuted the suggestion that the proposed 
^nsUtution was a ^’goalless and soulless” scheme and said that the goal had been 
imd down in the Act of 1919 and there was no intention to repudiate it. He said 
ihe new conetitution was a free gift of responsible goveroment. This gift was not 
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the jratnH of a^^^itation bat was ibe rcaiijt of eacrifioea and services reodered by the 
SODS of India in the Great War. 

After referririfc to various criticisms levelled ap:ainflt the J. P. C. proposala. Mr, 
Boyd said that all miaunderstandin^ was due to the cirenmsUnees in which the 
Beport was written. He maintained that the contemplated constitution was a i^reat 
advance and should be worked wholc-bcartedly. As regards tbe safeguards the 
Finance Member thought that without them the constitution would be like a train 
passing over a rivet” over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
lally workable, becanse of the safeguards, in the absenee of which minority commu- 
nities would be ruined. The special powers of tbe Governor would seldom be used, 
if past experience was any indication of the fu ure. Talking of his own province, 
Mr. Boyd said that Indian members had always acted with great reasonableneas 
and bad always tried to work with Government. 

Several speakers, including the two Miiiinters, Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture and Sir Feroxc Kkatiy Minister for Education, supported the J. P. C. 
Report. 

Sir Jogender Singh said that his experience as Minister h'ld dispelled his early 
fears. He thought that tbe proposed constitution couid be worked satisfactorily if 
the different commiinilics supported their Ministers. 

Sir Feroze fTAan, who was continually interrupted by Urban and Rural mem- 
bers, enumerated the merits of the s<;hemc. He said that \vc should make a nation 
of ourselves and not expect a foreign nation to make us a nation. 

A voice : ‘Through separate cleetorntes ?” 

Sir Feroze Khan appealed to the House to work for solidarity and cast away 
everything that, made for dissension. 

Mrs. Lekhwaii Jain (Congreaaite) attacked the Report in bitter terms. She said 
that the»‘o was nothing in it. She warned the Government that they had delibe- 
rately side-tia'‘ked from the issue of Dominion Status and were giving something 
which was neither complete Provincial Autonomy nor feelf-Government. She pre- 
dicted that, when Britain would be ready to grant Dominion Status, India would 
probably kick it off and insist on Puma Swaraj. As regards the centre, she thought 
that the present nominated block of 40 memlHrs in a bouse of 140 was prefcrablo 
to the proposed block of 125 States’ repreBentalivis in the Federal Legislature, who 
would be mere puppets in the hands of the Government. 

Two amendments were moved to Mr. Afzal motion. One was that the 

resolution should read at the end, “The Report docs not satisfy the aspirations 
of Indians and is rejected.” The other amendment was that the words after Indians 
should bo deleted. 

Both these amendments were accepted and Mr. Afzal Hag's motion, thus amended 
was carried. Sardar Habihnllak's motion to substitute his amendment was lost. 

Punjab Indebtedness Relief Bill 

2ltt. DECEMBER The Cotincil adjourned sine die to-day after incorporatiog 
the changts in the Indeb'cximsa Hill siiggestcd by the Governor with one minor 
addition to the clause relatteg to the arrest of a judgment-debtor. This was sponsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an understanding 
with the Rural Parly. The latter did not. therefore, move their ametidments and 
the Government anKiidments were carried, defeating the Urban Party amendments 
regarding tba interest clause, etc. 

Tbe clause regarding arrest was modified to secure •immunity from arrest in bo 
far as a debtor’s inability to pay aro-se from property which cannot be disposed of 
by a civil court, decree. This afforded protection for the mere agriculturist. 

Mr, Mukundlal Puri condemned, in scathing terms, the Government’s pew 
amendment adding two Uiorc provisos to the arrest clause. These two provisos 
which are 8afegiiard.s for agriculiurist judgment dibtturs and which replace the 
Si'cond proviso in the elanso On arrest, run as follows: “Provided further that when 
a court has power, under taw, to order temporary alienation of land of tbe judgment- 
debtor in the execution of a decree, the court shall not for the purpose of this 
Bection, take into account the value of any such temporary alienatioo in considering 
tbe capacity of the judgment-debtor to pay ; provided farther that, save io so far as 
is otherwise provided in this secrion, tbe Court, in considering the capacity of a 
juiigment-debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of tbe property of 
the judgment-debtor only to tbe extent to which the civil court ean dispose of it. 
under the law iu execaiioii of the decree.” 
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Mr. Puri that he would have preferred the abolition of arrest aliofeetbrr 
(as was provid^ m the Bill as retarned by the Governor) rather than benefit 

only to agricolturists. The result of this would be that members of the agriculturist 
clasM would be immune from arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be Wiping out the entire debt due from agriculturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a zemindar owning 10,000 acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Bs. 500, who would still be not liable to arrest. 

After the Bill was passed, ISir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Leader of the House, said 
this was the last session of the Council he would attend before taking up his new 
appointment at Delhi as Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank and be took this 
opportunity of offering his sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
and support he had received from every section of the House. He hoped that he 
might come back to the Punjab again. (Cheers.) 

Baja Nerendranathj on behalf of the Urban Party. Choudhuri Chotnram oo 
behalf of the Rural Party, Mr. C. C.,Garhett, Chief Secretary. Sardar Sir Jagendra 
Singh, Minister for Agriculture, Sardar Buta Siru/h. Deputy President and the 
President, Sir Shahabuddinj all joined in paying tributes to Sir Sikandar and wiah* 
tag him success in his new field and early return to the Punjab. 

Mr. Oarheti described Sir Sikandar as a brilliant administrator and particularly 
mentioned his capacity for sustained Imrd work. The President descitbcd him as 
one of the ablest men iu the Punjab »aud his absence would be a great toss to 
the province. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Fronlier Legislative Coimcil 


AUTUMN SESSI0N-PESfIAWAR^2nd to 8th NOVEMBER 1934 
Redemption of Mortgages Bili. 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. November 1954. After dneimsion lasting for two hours, the 
Council referred to a Select Committee the Usurious Loans {North-West Frontier) 
Amendment Bill and the Redemption of Mortgages Dill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long spccehes in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Members, called for the Chair's ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discusbing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 


Usurious Loans Bill 

Speaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Ishwardas criticised the arbitraiy 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter- 
mined it. He agreed that something should bo done to check the alarming increm 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists' miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government's revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker sympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adoptra 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India and raise a loan and invest it in the Lsnd Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Mr. Runet- 
fnan and Mr. Ladharam characterised it as difiereotial legislation con tending that 
the law should be equal for all. ♦ . « 

The Council passed supplementary demands for the current y<»r loclndtng Ra. 
1}05,(X)0 capital outlay on Hydro-Electric Bchemei and Ra. 11, OCX) for broadcasting. 
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Regulation of Accounts Bill 

Oa the Finance Member' $ motion, the Conn oil referred to the Seleot Committee 
the regnietion of Accounts Bill to report thereon by the beginning of the next 
budget session. He said that the Oorernment wanted to give the Select Committee 
the fullest opportunitv to study opinions received. 

Hindu members advocated total rejection of the measure, which they termed 
communal. 

After the presentation of the Select Committee report on the Legal Practitioner^ e 
Bill, the Council adjourned. 

CoRBUpnoN IN Frontier Adbonistration 

5tb. NOVEMBER : — The Finance Member made a statement intimating the 
Ooverriment’s intention to appoint a Committee with a majority of elected members 
of Council to enquire into the prevalence of corruption in the various departments 
of the administration and to suggest measures to check the same. The Finance 
Member hoped the Opposition would assist them in their work. 

The statement was made on the non-official resolution moved by Mr. Habihullah 
Khan, recommending the appointment of such a Committee. The mover congratula- 
ted the Inspector-General of Police on the efforts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged' similar efforts by other departments. 

Legal Practitioners’ Amend. Bill 

7th. NOVEMBER The Council passed the demands for excess grants for 1932-33 
to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in ejrcess over the voted grants. 

The House pMsed without discussion an official bill enforcing the provisions of 
the Legal Practitioners Act of 1879 with all the up-to-date amendment in the 
Frontier. The Finance Member said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
of legal practitioners. 

The Shariat Bill 

8tb. NOVEMBER The Council passed the non-official Bill extending the 
elective elcinenis to the Notified Area Committee. 

After four hour’s discussion, which H. £. the Governor watched, the Council 
circulated for eliciting public opinion the non-official Bill enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritauce and other rights of women. Government's neutrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Cunningham, the Finance Member, who for 
the first time addressed the Council in Urdu. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

SPECIAL SE38I0N--PESHAWAR-2lst and 22nd DECEMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

Two days’ special session of the Frontier Council, convened to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report, opened with thin non-official attendance, the 
progressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. Khan Bahadur Abdul Oafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr, Cunningham, leader of the House, moved : This Council do now proceed 
to discuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms’. 

Ho said that it was a matter whereon the Government desire to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their views without either side attempting to 
secure a victory. The representations made by the members will be forwarded to 
proper nuarters but the Government did not intend to enter the arena of the 
debate. Mr. Cunningham anticipated that the final form of I the Bill would depart 
materially from the proposals of the Committee. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh, leader of the Opposition, initiating the discussion express- 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinion on momentous issues but unless their criticism was taken into consideration 
tne discussion was futile. After tracing the constitutional progress and development 
of Indian aspirations for self-government, he subjected the report to detailed criti- 
cism in the light of two axioms— firstly, that good Government was no substitute 
lor self-government and secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
ment of the people and for the people. Concluding he could read through the lines 
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m tingle principle underlying the report, riz., Indiant being inetptble of Minming 
effectively responsibility to carry on the Govcrnnirnt. Therefore, there should be 
one individual with extensive powers whose appointment shoiiid bo beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as long as he did not possess special powers (rovern* 
ntent coQld not continne. Analysing provincial autonomy, the speaker said that 
nolett ultimate authority was vested in an {elected body self-government was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that it was aelf-govemmenU 
The details of the scheme which was repugnant to the very spirit of democracy 
had been worked keeping in view the salient featnre of the one man role iospito 
of the popular wishes. Touching special responsibilities of the Governor, he said 
t^t ev^ branch of administration was included in the all-corn preb**nsive li^t. 
There might have been some committee or even nominated members to advise 
him when he took over the responsibility for the entire administration in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, Ehnda Bakhsh’s mind these safeguards were liable to afford to the 
Qovemor, if be was not benevolent or efficient, opportunities to find some sort of 
pretext for a break-down of the scheme. They were entering an era full of danger 
and Buspioion. If the British wanted to convince them that the safeguards were 
in the interest of India there must some drastic modifications in the report. 
Oentralization of power was«the keynote underlying the commitirc’s recommendations. 
What was given by the hand was taken with interest by the other. He iilso criti- 
cised the Mpointment of a non-member of the Council as Minister saying that 
th e White Paper in this .respect was more liberal. Alluding to the sphere of action 
of the Minister he said that the transfer of law and order which had been relnctant^ 
ly eoDoeded was a misnomer. A real t»*ansfet could be only when a persan who 
had power was also confided in. The Governor's special ataff sitting over and au^e 
the Ministers did uot seem to him consistent with the real transfer of power. He 
criticised the provision for the Governor’s Act and ordinance mazing power alleging 
tSut provincial autonomy was being nullified at every stage. Objecting to the pro- 
vision fwr non-votttble expenditure some ctf which wil[ not open to discussion 
he said that the present Coundil was competent to reduce the Minister s salary, 
etc. which power was being taken away. The speaker was choerea when he advocat- 
ed the cause of Balotshistau for reform and the Frontier's clai.tis for a subvonti^ 
according to the Haig Oommittee’s recommendations. Referring to the Centre, nc 
criticised the reservation of defence and externiri alprir, continu^ 
all-India services by the Secretary of State aud indirect citction to the k»o»cr 
Honse of the Federal Legislature which removed touch with 

Nawab HamiduUah justified the propoHnis of the Jernt Select Cbmroitloe tor 
India’s oonstitutional advance which were framed al^r the maiurc ^i*" 

closest consultation of ail the parties concero.d He was 

demands were met to a great extent and advised the House to accept the proposals 
of the committee which were fair advance on the prewnt state oi things. 

Nuwabzada Nasrullah Khan, in a short maiden speech, also 
tion over the recommendations of the commiuee ihe 

Frontier for equal status was fully met and no dwcrnninaiiou wa* "'"f ' 
pw^e^f this province. He endorsed the proposal for the transf^|r of hw and ord« 
whereby Indians were made responsible for the peace P^^er 

and commended the provision of the Governor s Acts and ordiuoooe- g po 
which eosnied agcMst the risk, of a breakdowo of the .cheme. 

22iid. DECEMBER :-Mr. Peer Bakhsh 
gnAe uid ODdemocratic nature of the report and “ST at 

to adverse criticism and thought that the transfe^ of respon I . ^1-,;,,^. 
without financial control would leave the Ministers by the 

UatioD. The, could better hare aaid that future ‘ Ihe 
BecreUrv of State through the time money 

of the Qovemor-General and it was no use washng all * writing. Absolute 

to produce a report which was not worth tlic trouble tak^ i. wrUmg. ^ 

SkTOprin^^Wt^kundeT trtJore/f^re. “n would U u.ore eon....v..t,e 

endorsing ‘ho rre^m«end^o« eougret^^;.^ 

5hi^wS‘M‘IS 'ctStari TheTtV^r;;^ wa./aei»g Obatacle. i. the 
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WBf of eonstifiiHonal adTancement. He felt that certain of the GoTerDor'a apeoial 
powers will be sparingly used as shown by the present constitution under which 
the Oorernor too possessed extensire powers which had not been abused. The same 
wos Ukdy to happen in the future. He adi^ised the House to accept the proposed 
advance and fight for more rights which were bound to be conceded as they proved 
their fitness to manage their own afiairs. He regretted that communal wrangles 
and internal dissensiona made it incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 
tightening of the safegnards. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Deputy President, charging England with bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship asked a straight question, whether political expedience and 
wisdom convined them that India would keep silent and content. Criticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, be referred to the position of inture 
Ministers who would be kicked like a football by the Opposition on one side and 
the Governor on the other. Objecting to the Ft doration plan he urged the imposi- 
tion of a condition on the States entering the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and regretted that they would be left to 
the mercy of the conservative Princes. Touching the snbventiou proposal he maiu- 
tained that it was a downright insult to this administration that the subvention 
should be subject to the vote of the central legislature and thought that the great- 
est injustice had been done to Baluchistan which had been expunged from the 
constitutional programme without reason. 

Bir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, speaking as an elected member recalled his 
press statement that the report had fallen short of the Indian aspirations, adding 
that it was very disappointing and bred distrust. Some of the safeguards, with 
which provincial autonomy was hedged in, were unnecessary and redundant, but 
nothing better could be expected under the circumstances prevailing in the country 
where it was difficult to find a solution of the conflicting interests. Recalliug 
Round Table Conference deliberations in which be had participated, he said that 
every opportunity had been given them to patch up their differences but they 
failed resulting in a setting back of the clock as suggested by the leader of the 
Opposition. The Minister advised his countrymen to be patient in finding a 
solution which was only possible by creating mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considering the internal dissensions, they should not grudge this little delay. He 
empbasized the progress made since the advent of the British, contrasting it with the 
social conditions in Hindu India. Touching the subject of provincial autonomy, he 
hoped that the framers of the Constitution Act would yet reduce some of the 
snfiguards and thought that if the Governor bad power of suspondiDg. the constitu- 
tion he need not have the power of making extraordinary Acts which privilege 
might be coufioed to the Governor*GencraL The speaker did not see harm in the 
Frontier Governor’s special respon ibilhy for the trans-border area. The failure to 
make the proposed subvention a statutory charge on the central revenues, was a 
real disappointment for Bir Abdul. Qaiyiim who did not see any justificatiou for 
reducing the Haig Committee’s future. 

Rai Sahib M^r Chand Khanna, on behalf of the Frontier raiaorities, paid a 
tribute to Lord Linlithgow, cbaivman of the Committee, which had produced a 
document of far-reaching importance. He could not join bands with those who 
urged whole-sale rejection but favoured drastic modifications snyiug that blaming 
others for their sins would be nothing short ol self-deception. He alleged that the 
whole fabric of the report was based onicotamnaal electorate. The Government had 
.been ever-auxioot to placate the Muslims by separating Sind The shaker felt 

S atified at the minorities’ safeguards which m the present state of affairs served 
eir best interest against the exploitation by the majority and abuse of power. 
Voicing the fears oi Frontier minorities under the new reforms when the official 
block would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 76 per cent, of the majority, 
the Rai Sahib endorsed the Governor's special powers which could only be useful, 
if applied on the proper occasion in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Goverament appoint special officers for the minorities 
protection ? He thought that the subvention waa p^haps a necessity so long as the 
Fro&tier remained a separate province, but he did not tavoui making it a statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiuum Khan (Independent), alleged that the Committee’s proposals 
were a scandal on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absoautely 
ir, adequate but they must not expect anything from the British nation. 

The Council then adjourned stwe die. 



The Burma Legislative Council 

autumn SESSION— RANGOON— 8ih to j^h AUGUST 1^34 

Motion for Removal of President 

nn the ‘u. “"Z™" <''’“'><'11 commenc'd Rt Rifuroon 

fLvnn^*nf*»he ^ntinn ihe maximiiin numbcT VOtillR m 

xaFOor of the mohoii, including ih.^ mo\vr, biinp; only three, 

thaw next movvd for the removal of the Pnsident, Sir Oscar Di^ 
OlanvilletTOm the ofheo. The moviT and o»hor« who apoke for ih»^ motion, pointed 
out the President « inadequate kn'>wledij:e’ of the Purmeae Uniruaire, hia re'jeefion 
^ nature that were admitted by former PresidcMits. and bii 

alleged partiality in calling on to apeak thoae whoae names he knew and his alleged 
disregard of requests made by raeinbiTs regarding arrangements on the agenda 
paper* 

The Finance Memhf'r remind 'd the House that the President’s Office was in the 
nature of a jndieiai officer ; as such ini^curiiy of tenure of office during the life- 
time of the Conneil on far-f<‘tched frivolous grounds disabled him from performing 
his functions, lie refuted the allegatinns regarding the pariiality ana said the 
President was perfectly in order in rejecting certain res>»lutionK. Members could 
seek explanations from the President for such action. Regarding his inadequate 
knowledge of the I»nrinesc language the speaker pointed out the President bad a 
Burmese staff to wlinni he could refer when in doubt. He warned the House if the 
doctriue of impartiality was to be thrown overboard and aomebody put iu the Chair 
who could be infiuouced by party considerations it would amount to disenfranchiBe- 
merit of minorities. 

The President explained the procedure in rrapeet of admisaion of resolution*. He 
referred to the Council rules regarding transaction of business in English, though 
he could permit members to address the Council in Burmese and other vernaculars 
used iu the province. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by fifty against ihirty-two, the 
two Ministers voting with the Government, while most of the members of their 
parties voted for the moMon. Sir J. A. Mating Oyi's parly renoHined neutral. It 
may be recalled iu the last budget session a similar motiou wa* defeated by a 
narrow margin. 

Protest against Governor’s Action 
AUGUST In the Courvcil to-day the President ml^ out an adjouro^nk 
motion notice of whiclx had been given up by five mfiubem in connection with the 
hunger-strike of Shin Arjya in the Mandalay jail. He pointed out that ti^e was 
ample time to tackle rwoliwions which privilege was not made ow of. He also 
quoted a ruling of U Pu. a former President, himself a Borman Bonhmt, on a 
motkm of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of U wiaiya, alt- 
aQowiog the same. He emphasized that this kind of motion involved an 
the Qovernmeirt and a detailed reply had alre^y bw given by the Home Memnw 
replying to a queatfon. On enquinr the Frcaident elicited from tlw liome nemDjr 
that sQn Ariya was sentenced on June 15 to three months toprisoameot and his 
fife was in ao way in danger. , • ^ 

The Coancil rcaamiug after lunch, the Preetdent the Oofernot a wawninl? 
eatioQ to the CoaDcil, withholding his concarrence with the motion pas^ ^i***^* 
day removing Sir Oscar de Qlanvitle from the offi^ at President. Hi* Ex^cj^ 
duated oa the aature of duty and rcspoosibility attached to iheofBtm of the Piwideot 
and pointed oat that after a careful examination of tlw report of the s^aes ae 
found that the conplainta were mainly the outcome 

steading of rales. His Exeelleoey could not slso hola aUlcged infaflekacy of 
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BnnneM knowwoge M rcMonable or •affieient gronod lot the remOTel of the 

President. 

At 3-35 p. in. when an amendment to a non-official resolution was' being dis- 
cussed by tlie House, U a aw moved a motion that the business of the House be 
adjourned to enable the members to discuss outside the situatiou arising withhold- 
ing his ooncurrenee to the removal of the President. 

The Preaident ruled out the motion, stating that there was never such a 
precedent and if the members desired to discuss the situation outside they could do 
so when the Council usually adjourned. Moreover, he bad nothing to say on matters 
that were to be discussed outside the House. 

Thereupon all Burmese members excepting seven walked out as a protest 
against the ruling of the President. The House then continued nsnai business 
and adjourned. 

UwEULY Scenes— Members Walk-out 

lOlh. AUGUST For the first time in the history of the Council, disorderly 
scenes were witnessed this afternoon, when Burmese members tried to obstruct 
the business of the House, as a protest against the Governor's decision. 

When the Council was about to continue discussion on a non-official resolu- 
tion, U, Saw (Peoples* Party) stood up and said : "Here is a letter for you, Mr. 
President'*. 

President: '^Please sit down. U. Saw". Sir Oscar then explained that the House 
was discussing a resolution. Therefore, the Conneil business conid not be 
interrupted but if U. Saw wanted to read the letter he could do so the next day 
alter question time. 

U, Saw, imoring the order of the President, read : "We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Bnrma Legislative Council, having no confidence in yon, call upon 
yon to resign from the office of the President of the Councir*. 

When the letter was being read out, members in the official [bloc and some 
European and Indian members protested shouting "Crdcr, order". 

Meanwhile, Burmese members went on banging tables and shoathig "Shame 
ehame'^. "President yon roust resign". 

Alter the letter bad been read, U. Ba Thein (U. Chit Hlainfs partth end 
U Ba Thaung (Dr, Ba J/aw*s partg'l read some of the names of the signatories 
to the letter, while U Ba Chaw made unoomplimestary remarks against the 
PresideuI;. The President requested the aforesaid four members to withdraw from the 
Council for the rest of the day, under Council rules, but the membera did not 
withdraw until the President had asked them twice. 

Immediately after their withdrawal all Burmese members, excepting nine, walk- 
ed out but continiied loitering in the lobby. The House then continued its usual 
business. A few minntes latter, when the resolution in the possession of the House 
was put to vote, a number of Burmese members, who had retired into the lobby, 
shouted "Ayes" from outside. 

The letter addressed to the President was signed by over 52 members of U Chit 
Biaing^s party. Dr, Ba Maw^s Party and the People's Party, signatoriea including 
one Indian Member, Mr. Oaaga Singh, two ex-Miniaters, of whom one was U. Kyaw 
Dm, ex-Edneation Miotstm:, on whom a motion of "no-confidence" was passed 
daring the last session of the Council. 

PREBlDENT’e CONDUCT CRITICISED 

lllh. AUGUST Conseqneot on yesterday’s disorderly scenes in the CouneQ a 
•troDg posse of civil sad military police were posted this morning outside the 
Council bail aa precantionary measures. The Commusiouer. Deputy Oommiaaioner 
and Assiatant Commissioner of Police, were also present. When the House veeumed 
session the attendance of Burmese members was very poor but thqy were fn the 
lobbies. On two oocasions they participated io voting and pressed to difidoa two 
Qovemment motions which were lost by a heavy maiority. 

Shortly before adjonmmeat the House, a letter under the eigaaUuee of 63 
Burmese members, Messrs. Qemga 8m§k and Tilla Mahomed Khant luglug tha 
Pvesident to resign hk office as they had ao ooofidence in him was bended over to 
the President through the Seeretaiy of the Connoil. 

There was no disorder in the Oounoil to-day. It was understood U Mam§ Quit 
U Kpmm Dm, U CkU JBlaiuft and U Mya, repreaenutives of the lour Oppmtioii 
gioupsb bid interviewe with ibe Qovemor tbis moniiag by ioTiteto in 
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resentment by continuously banRing the tables was 
allA«itf^fh2 ***.»^^%* ^®'*"®** * lar«e number of Opposition memtiers for 

nn «nd military police to come inside the precincts of the Council 

followed by cross questions between the Chair and 
™ '***y besides the suspen- 

f T? j”’ military police were also posted to-day outside the 

J^®®y 5[*® * non-official day but members declined to move their 
resj^tive resolutions. Consequently the Council adjourn^. 

adpurnment motions one to pass a vote of censure on the Government 
for misusing the civil and military police force by placing them at the disposal of 
toe rr^iaeiit on August 11 and 13 and another to discuss the situation arising out 
Or tne Frcsideots action ou Saturday in calling the police and posting them in 
uintTent places within the Council buildings including the lobbicn and thereby 
casting aspersions on members and lowering the dignity of the House were dis- 
allowra by thePr^idcnt who explained that under tho Council rules the house could 
not discuss such thio^ as well as the Prcsidcut's action which was done to preserve 
ww and order* In this^ connection he quoted how 17. Chit Hlaittg when he was 
^wdent once called in the police to preserve law and order, U, H. C. Khwi^ 
chief whip of the People’s party asked the President to permit him to make a 
statement on behalf of U. Chit Hlaing*s, Ba Maw'% and his own party. Permission 
was refused and this was followed by a series of points of order, personal explana- 
tions and questions by the Chair. The President explained why he refused to 
consent to read out the letter he addressed to leaders and whips of the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives reasons how under the Council rules the 
President was juatiOed iu taking help of the police to maintain law and order. 
It inter alia Mys that the President was visited by U, Kgaw Din nod Dr. Ba Maw, 
Education Minister who suggested for him that his ' proper coursti iu arranging to 
carry out his duties under the Council rules was to consult leaders of the parties 
that took part in the regrettable disorder on Saturday. The Presideut was unable 
to agree with that view but in the course of conversation he was assured by both 
U. Kyaw Din and U. Ba Maw that they would endeavour to assist him in preserving 
order U, Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Maw denied the statement addressed to them by the 
President and said they only explained to the President thut it would have been 
better for him to consult party leaders who have seen that peace and order was 
kept before be had taken police help. 

The Presideut thereupon called on Mr. Qanga Singh to move his resolution 
which was first ^on the agenda. Mr. Qanga Singh said ; T do not wish to move 
my resolution as I have no confidence in you.’ The Presideut asked him more 
than twice to withdraw from the House but be remained seated and was cheered 
and applauded by the Burmese members and voices of *don’i withdraw, dcii’t with- 
draw'. The President suspended Mr. Qanga Singh for the rest of tho day. 17. Tha 
Qyaw expressed that he was not moving his rt solution as the panics bad no con- 
fidence in the President. U, Saw also did not move his rcHoluiion on the same 
grounds as those stated by others. Tiie President BURjicndcd U, Haw far the rest 
of the session this being bis second ofl'encc during the bchsioo. When ;bo Pn.Vulcnt 
ou adjourning the Council was leaving the House a lar}.,e number of IJurmese 
members of U. Chit Hlaing^s, Pcopli^’s and Dr. Ba Maw's parties nmuinc'd sialed 
as a protest against the Presideni’s action. u 

Four representatives of the Opposition gronpH, who bad an interview witn luc 
Governor on Saturday, in a letter to the Governor proiesicd auainst the porting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a nquision of the President. Jhe ietur 
pointed out that the course adopted by the President was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but offended their self-respect, 'ihe members said ibai the 
contention that the aid [of 120 to 200 policemen was called in to protect tne i resi- 
dent from pereonal violence was idle and groundless. 

14th. AUGUST:— A norel way of defying the Chair was adopti^ to-day al tio 
Council by the Opposition members of U. Chit Hlaing s.Dr. Ba Maws ana 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from enuring the Ciuncu Cnuuibe . 
Civil nntC militfhrv police Were withdrawn loduyllaod no extra-ordinary precau- 


Civii and military 
tions were taken. 
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After interpellationa, the Pr9»ident said he had recetred a letter signed bj 55 
meuabers requesting him to resign as the Oouncil had passed a resolution of no- 
[cnnfideooe in him. The President remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
therefore he should not resign. 

Asked by Mr." if. M. Ra% the President gave the ruling that a member suspend- 
ed for the session is debarred from entering not only the chamber but the Council 
precincts as Council included the whole premises. 

Not only the retrenchment report disenssions but all the resolutions lapsed, the 
members being absent, excepting that moved by Sir Joseph Maung Qyi recoinend- 
ing to the Government "to appoint a committee of the House to enquire and report 
bow the office of the Oouncil should be made independent of any Government 
control and reorganised. The Home Member said Government would participate iu 
the discussion. The resolution was passed unopposed. 

The Council agreed, on the motion of the Home Memberf to extend the time by 
which thctSclect Committees on two Burma Village Amendment Bills were instructed 
to report, tilt tbe first day allotted to non-official business at the next session of 
the Council. Tbe President then read the orders of the Governor proroguing the 
Council* 


The Assam legislative Cooncil 


AUTUMN SES8IONSHILLONO--’t7tK to 22nd. SEPTEMBER 1934 

Opening the autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 
17th. September 1934, /its Excellency Sir Michael Keane reviewed the position of the 
province from several standpoints. 

Keferring to the criticisms regarding the extension of tbe life of tbe Council be 
pointed out that five years was not an extravagant period, that it was the period 
foreshadowed in the White Paper for future legislative councils and that 8ev»'n years 
was the period contemplated for the provinces with Upin'r Chambers. Now that 
the Constitution Hill would become law in the near future he believed that most 
people would admit that a general election was not at (his stage worth the expense 
and barrassment involved and that tbe reasons behind tbe decision to extend the 
life of the Council were sound, fair and disintoreeted. 

His Excellency was glad that the province was entirely peaceful and undisturbed 
and said that, the powers which (he Council gave the Government by passing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act last session bud been used with caution and 
it seemed that Government measures to deal with terrorist activities had met wiih 
general approval for their complete eradication. His Excellency thought that some- 
thing more than penal laws were required in order to ensure this. 

He next referred to the influence of boincs and schools on the young people. 
Tf young people are allowed freely to bear conversations that border on disloyalty 
and to read papers ibai are just clever enough to keep within the margin line of 
sedition you may be quite sure that the young and excited mind will not draw any 
fine distiootions, but will proceed to ruin ou the path where the coward’s finger has 
indicated the way. If public opinion now awakening marks its abhorrence of tbe 
terrorists' doing and ideas and if the people themselves take measures which they 
only can take to protect the young from contaminution the movement wilt wither 
before the public condemnation. This counter- movement has started and I trust 
that it will be taken up by parents, guardians and all public men in the towns 
and villages. Referring to tbe recent floods, His Excellency observed that the damaf^ 
was confined to a part of Nowgong and the submotane portion of Sylbet district, the 
losses in the former being much the heavier. Gratuitous relief was given to alt in 
cmergODt distress, seed grain was supplied and free grants and loans were given to 
replace the lost cattle. Provisions had also been made for agricuitaral loaus. No 
demand made by District Officers lot measures of relief had been refused. His 
Excellency paid a high tribute to the leadiog gentry who had formed relief com- 
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nilm and mtotKen of tea eatataa and aoeietJea each aa the Ramkrithna Mieaion, 
^rittUo MiMiooa and Mai wan Aatoeiationa for their eicellent eharitable work. 
Aiiioo(( the irreateet benefactors of the provincoi Hit Excellenoy tatdf were the 
Tmetees of the Indian People’s Famine Fond who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. His Excellency added that unemployment of educated young: men went deeper 
mn than economic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were makinf( 
& ^orefnl study of the Committee's attractive recommendation for the establishment 
of afcricultural colonies. AlthonKh Assam poascssed land there waa the initial difficulty 
of arrang[iog to place on that a class of younf; men who in outlook, aptitude and deaire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
Hia Excellency hoped that when financial adiuatmenta were made in toe new 
(>natitation Aasam would be placed, as it was her due, in a position to make Rood 
the fnround the bad lost. 

As regards the recommendations of the Committee for the eolation of the unem- 
fdoymeni problem involving an expenditure of many lakha. His Excellency said that 
the Government of India were taking practical atepa towards economic reconstruction. 
With their help it was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundsroental problems, 
namely efficient marketing of produce and development of subsidiary industries, 
particularly the handloom industry. The Agricultural Research Council nad enabled 
the Assam Government to undertake schemes for the improvement and expansion 
of crops and with their aid further scheme in connection with animal husbandryi 
fruit growing and winter crops were hoped to be nndertaken. 

Non-official Bills 

18th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-dsy Hiaulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury moved for consideration of the Assam Local Rates Bill {10$3), Assam 
Local Funds {Accounts and Audit) Amendment Bill (1933)^ Assam Local 8tlf^ 
OoP^ment Amendment Bill {J933) and the Assam Mahomedan Marriages IHvorcss 
Registration Bill (1933). With the exception of the Assam Local Funds Amendment 
Bill, which the House refused to accept for consideratioo, the other three Bllli 
were accepted by the Council for the purpose of circulation with a view to eliciting 
public opiuioQ by January 1935. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury moved for leave to introduce the Aasam 
Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Stoppage of Flood Relief 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury raised an ad)oarnment motion to discuaa a 
matter of public importauce, viz , the stoppage of gratuitous relief in some parts of Now- 
gong and Kamrup and indifference of the Government with regard to that matter. 
After considerable discussion by several members of the House in the course of 
which eloquent tributes were paid to the work done in Nowgong by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Mr. Marrar and the Nowgong Fiodd Relief Committee, the motion 
was negativ^. The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, Revenue Meml>er, assured the House 
that though gratuitous relief was stopped, {instructions were given to deal with 
individual eases of hardship. 


Non-Official Bilie 

19tb. SEPTEMBER In I the Council to-day Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury moved the introduction 'of the Aasam Births and Deaths Rsgistratwn 
Bill, 1934 which was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the ^ Assam Village Chauktdart Hi//, 1934 was 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. His third bill| the Aeeam Brit 
Protection Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 


ace^ted for 
ite Fieheriee 


EnQDIBY into RyOTB’ CONDmOM 

The Council adopted the resolution moved _by Mr. Rohi^ Kumar Chaudhury 


for appointing a committee 
of Assam Valley Division 


consisting of the Beveone Member, the Commissioner 
and five non-officiti members to enquire end report ou 
the condition of the ryott, the nd.iMbilitT of redneing tOTpowrily « pwmMw^ly 
the rcTcoue eMCMed on the egrienltnnl lend end the ttepe tiut ehoald be takM 
to inprore 'their condition. 
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DlSinSSAL OF Mouzadabs 

Mr. iCaninath Saikid'a resolution for making the appointment, dismissal and 
snspensioo of mauzaders by the Deputy Commissioners of districts subject to an 
appeal to the Ooveriiment of Assam was withdrawn on the assurance given by the 
ifoti’ble Mr. A. JT. Laias that the matter would be considered by the Goverumeot. 

School Boards for Assam 

20tli. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day a resolution moved by Khan 
Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Muaharaff, recommending that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in everv district of the province. His object 
was to take the control out of the local boards with a view to improve the manage- 
ment of primary schools. The Hoo’ble Mauhi Jbdul Hamid left the matter to be 
decided by the flonse and did not either accept or reject it. A lengthy discussion 
followed and when the motion was nltimately put to vote, it was lost by 27 to 4 votes. 

Bsmission of Ukbealised Aobiculiubal Loans 

Baba Oopendralal Das Choudhury brought a resolution recommending to the 
Government of Assam that in view of the widespread hnancial distress prevailing 
in the conntry for a long time past doe to general economic depression and in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all agricultural loans 
that have as yet remained unrealised throughout the province be remitted and 
written off. This resolution was withdrawn aher an assurance was given by Mr. 
8* P. Dssat, that an enquiry would be made as to the amount of loan unrecoverable. 

Assam Bubal Self-Govt. Bill 

21st SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Assam Rural Self-Oovern- 
ment [Amendment) Bill of 1934. The presidents of village courts will under the 
provisions of the Act be appointed by the Govern meut. Mr. Sarveswar Sarua^e 
amendment regarding the president being elected by members of a village court 
was lost by 15 to 19 votes. 

The Assam Tenancy Bill 

The Assam Tenancy Bill of 1934 moved by the Hon'ble Mr. A, J, Laine, 
Bevenue Member, was referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Bai Bahadur Kaoak lal Barua, Mr. Sarveswar Barua, Mr. Mohendra Nath Gohaiu. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, Mr. Brindabnn Chandra Goswami, Khsu 
Bahadur Maulvi Nuruddin Ahmed, Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb, Mr. Robiui 
Kumar Cbaudhurv^ Mr. Hirendra Chandra Cbakrabarti, Mr. F. J. Heathcote, Mr. 
S. P. Desai and the mover. 

Construction of Maternity Ward 

Rai Bahadur Kanaklal Barua^s motion that a scheme for the construction of 
a maternity and gynaecology ward in the Dibrugarh hospital costing Rs. 22,2^ 
(non-reeurriug) and Rs. 2,262 (recurring) might l>6 undertaken without delay as 
soon as the. Government realise a sum not less tbaQ Bs. 16,CXX) for the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by the House. 

President’s Warning to Official Benx’h 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Hon’ble Maulvi Fatznoor Ali, President, made the 
following observation before announcing the prorogation. He had, he said, to 
disallow many questions addressed to the Council as they did not conform to the 
rules and orders of the House. Ho expressed his dissatisfaction at the manner io 
which questions put in reference to newspaper articles were replied by the Govern- 
ment. To a question such as *Has the attention of the Government been drawn to 
the article so and so in such and such paper”, the Government members Isometimes 
replied *no’. The President said it was the duty of Goveromeut to keep themselves 
iriormed of wbst was going on in the country. He however advised the members 
that with regard to newspaper articles, a member asking a question must make him- 
self responsible for it and the question must be self-contained giving necessary 
details so that members might understaod it. 

The Council accepted to-day a motion for recoostituting the Road Board. The 
OoRucil then passed a few demands for grants after which it was prorogued. 
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The Indian National Congress 


Proceediogs of the Working Committee 


Kaihividyapikh— Benaret--27th lo 30th July 1934 


Hie Working: Oommittee met at the Kaohi Vidyapith, Benaras, on the July 27tb| 
28tli, 29th and 30tb, 1934. Sardar VaUahhhhai Pate/ presided and the following 
members were present 

i. Mahatma Oandkit 2, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 3, Maulana Ahul Katam 
Azad 4. Sut, Rajendra Prasad^ 5. Syt^ M. S. Aney, ff. Scrdar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar^ 7, Syt. K. P, Nariman, S. Dr. Sued Mahmud and Syt, Jairamdas 
Doulatram. Pandit Itadan Mohan Malaviya aud Syt. C. Rajagopalachari attended 
by' special inyitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and also those 
of its meeting held at Bombay on ^th, 30th and Slat December 1931 and 1st 
January 1932. The following are among the rosolutiona passed 

1. Swadeahi 


Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, it baa become 
necessary to reafnrm the Congress position on it in unequivocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle^ no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions between 
miU-maae cloth and haudspun and handwoven kbadi. Congressmen are expected to 
use and encourage the use of only haudspun and handwoven khadl to the oxelu- 
sioo of any other cloth. ^ . 

lo regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisations »— 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India throu^ cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of ilw Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages ana welfare of 
labour under their control. , ^ . f .i. u i. 

This formula must not bo interpreted to mean .any inodiric,ition of the unbroken 
policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi spirit in the country and to en- 
courage the personal use of only Swadeshi articles. The formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries which can or do command w^a e 
aid are in no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Congress eflort 
in their behalf. 


2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The WorkiDK Committee ie of opinion that nil Oongrc*.m<!n, -h.-thcr Ih^ Wiew 
in the Congtees programme end policies or not, 

and membm of the Exeeulire are in honour bound, to carry them ®“|;, 
offiee-beaien and member* of the Executire who carry on 
against the Congress programme and policies are. in scco^ance „ 

^tSe “ r fi 0. dited May 24, 1929 under Act. XXXI of the CourtUntion, 
olWly guilty of breach of dUcipline aud liable to disciplinary action. 

3. Illegal Election Methods 

The WotHng Committee baa noted with deep regret that R«clic«« hare crejd 
into OoDg^ elMtton melhode which are 
in»aliSte*^tions. Such, for in.tance, ie the habit of 
memben by paying their feee with the only object j jntffest them 

the object if edrolling membere ie to keep them lo touch wdh and to 
ta tte'ooogre* Pjogramme aud to take from toem &“e.nJ 
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requires tluu kue roters should be htbituul wetren of khuddar. The Workiog 
Oommittee has do doubt that the practice ia illegal and defeats the vety end l(« 
which the khaddar clause was rntroduced. Election Boards and presiding author!- 
ties are to inralidate the rotes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

4. ^tcgardlDf Resoludon No. 13 of 18-6-34 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Oommittee on 18th 
June 1934 

**Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of nonps representing 
different schools of thought, it is necessary, in ?iew of loose talk about confiscation of 
prirate property and necessity of class war. to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 
resolution as finally settled by the A. I. 0. 0. at Bombay in August 1931, which lays 
down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
inst cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
Inrther of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working Oommittee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation or the landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier 
relationship between capital and Iabour’\ 

Complaints have been made to the Working Oommittee that this resolution is a 
reflection upon the newly formed "Congress Socialist Party’’ and its programme. 
The Workiog Committee desires it to be known that the resolution was not intended 
to critieise any party or its programme but was intended {to affect individuals 
engaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolntion. 

8. Syt. M. S. Aney’s Resignation 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt. JK. 8. Aney 
recognises the mgh minded motive that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accepts it. The Working Comipittee places on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Aiam*s Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Workiog Committee and the Committee accepted the resignation. 

7. Congress Re-organizatlon in Bengal 

The Working Committee trusts and hopes that all the political groups in Bengal 
will coalesce and work in harmony so as to enable the Bengal r, C. C. and the 
district and other sub-committees to function normally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable practices. The Working Committee suggests that the 
best method of ensuring purity and peace in the setting up of the 
Congress machinery is by agreement to secure uncontested elections in all 
the constituencies or as many as possible. If. unfortunately, the Cougress machi- 
nery cannot be set up in Bengal without the assistance of the Working Committee, 
it authorises Bjt. M, S, Aney to function, ae before, as representative of the 
Working Committee and to exercise all its {^wers to enable him to adjust differ- 
ences, regulate elections, give decisions on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions ana to do all other things that may be necessa^ to set up without delay 
the Congress organization in Bengal. The Working Committee hopes that Bjt. 
Aney will receive from Congressmea all the hdp that he may need in the dischai^ 
of the respoosibility eutrusted to him. 

8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

Bead letter of Utkal P. 0. C. dated 4-7-34. Resolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such public purpose or purposes as the Reception Committee or the 
dtuors may decide. 

Satyagraha Ashram— Wardha— 9th. & 11th. September 1934 

The Workiog Committee met at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha. ;on September 
9th and 11th, 1934. Sardar VtUlahhihai Patel presided. The following members 
were present ; 

i. Mahatma Qandhi, 2» Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs, Sarqfini Naidu, 
4» Syt K, F, Nariman, 5» Ji^t Jairamdas Doulatram. Pandit Madan Mohan 
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ilalttvita asd Kt. V. S. Anen attended on the fint day and Kha» AIM 
Khan and Dr. Khan Sahib on both the days by ipecial iofitation. The ioUowuig 
lesolntiona were passed 


1. Congrats Goal and the Meant of Its Attainment 


Misgivings have risen in the minds of some Congressmen and others that ^e 
Congress goal of Pooma Swaraj or Complete Independence is being imperoepttbly 
“ - res, therefore, to state that no Oongtem- 

can do so without being liable to the 


IVMWIQU uunu. XW TTUIKIU^ VIIUlUlMCe uesi 

mao, mttch less any CongresB organisation, 
charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Cc 


ivsfi) vjiiu uu wiwtavua ^ aU * 

v^ap— o g. ,pj ueii Hiiu Conf;rc9s organisations hav6 to iutpo tpwr 

course so to accelerate the pace towards the goal by keeping Poorna Swar^ before 
their eyes as well as the means for its attaiument which mast be strictly non- 
violent and truthful. To this end, CongresNmen are expected to give effect 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time ha issued by the A. I. 0. O. 
or the Working Committee. Poorna Swaraj inehui ^s unfettered national control 
among other things, over the Army and oiher defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commcrical matters, financial and economic policy. A free India should hafC 
the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the British ana 
complete separation. Whilst the Cjogress will not repudiate just obligation j it must 
adhere to the resolution to have an impartial scrutiny of the obligation to oe 
undertaken by free India. The Congress bos repeatedly declared from Its inoepopn 
that the British Empire, as it is constituted to-day, is designed predommaoMy, 
if not purely, to subserve British interests at the cost of India and that tnerciore 
whilst It will gladly cultivate friendship with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

Bat the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this political ir^ 
must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 

out the comprehensive internal an I constructive programme laid down irom wme 
time by the Working Oommittee.'The Oongree. is nothing if it dew not pto^.iT«y 
repreeent and eerre the masses. Such setricc is impossible without tollowing 
tractive programme of the Congress with meticulous care and devotion. 

U. Congress and Coming Eltcliona 

The Working Committee considers it desirable to imprw on ^^iwincW 
and other aubordinate Congress 

canmdates in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. 

HI. Zanaibar Indians 

The Working Committee having aMltwXra o?fts%m*^h/^^^^ 

able condition of the Indian ^ ^trcible expropriation of their just rights in 

hopes for the ajerting of. contemplated forci^^^^^^ op ^hjeh th^ 

a land in which they have Tnha^^ and. armless, have re bed 

have lived in perfect peace with the origin i ji, their go^will. 

tonSKSes"“™ltn and hopes that ho w,l! continue hi. labour. tP 
thi. direction. Bomb., Congo... 

Bead telogram iro.:. -j' Vhn Awerobly etections and 

ST^.lhatt"ho'W.>?lt>n' S did “ desirable to postpone 

theeeesion. Basis of CJenl.ling Del****'* . 

Pro^ial Congress Articto VUl Sf the C' nstitutioa bo the popma- 

Rombay ahall, as by the A t.c^ :oo.u. of 1*21. 

Hou of the respective 
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niMd dito lor ConfTott MombooUp 
lo fiew of the fpeeiol okeumotMcefl this year, the Working Oommittee nerolfei 
(hat the final date tor enltstnieDt as Oongreas member mider para 2 of ArUole VIII 
III CoQStitatioB ahall be 2ith Beptember 1934. 

Vn. Granl lor work for In^ns Oveneas 
The Working Committee oonsidered the application of 8it.*B6aar«das Ghatnrredi 
{or the renewm of the monthly grant of Bs. 25 for publicity work lor Indians 
orerseas and resolved .that the ap^ieation should be placed bmte the Oommittee 
alter tie next Oongress. 

Congreia and Nationalist Party 

Sjt. H. 8, Aney had sent to the President of the Working Oommittee » letter 
enclosing the resolution of the new party formed by him. Thereupqnj as the Farlia- 
mentary^Board was to meet at Wardha during the week, he invited the mcmb«s 
of the Working Oommittee also to meet and consider the proposal contained tin the 
resdution to convene a meeting of the A. L O. C. so as to have the 

resolution of the Working Oommittee on the Communal Award ^ reviewed 
by the A. I. 0. 0. The President invited Pandit Halaviyaji and 8]. Aney to 
attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. The Working Oommittee 
duly met and gave several hours to the consideration of the question of calling a 
meeting of the A. 1. 0. C. and finally came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
Working Oommittee had no doubt about the propriety of its action and in 
of the met that new elections for the A. 1. 0. 0. are going on, the Working Oom- 
mittee could not take the responsibility of calling the meeting. It was mrationM 
at the meeting that if members of the A. I. 0. 0* had any grievance agunst the 
Working Oommittee in respect of its resolntion, it was open to any 30 mes^rs of 
the A. I. O. 0. to send a requisition which would have compiled the Working 
Oommittee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Oommittee also discussed the question of releasing, on the grounds 
of conscience, candidates for election to the Assembly, from the oblintion to con- 
form to the Working Committee resolution on the Communal Award, The Working 
Committee came to the conclasion, in the absence of any such resolution on release 
by the Worki^ Oommittee, that no exemption could be wanted. Gandhiji had made 
a proposal to Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Bjt. Aney, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conflict was to reach an agreement on the 
basis of examination of the prospects of success of rival candidates, ine candidature 
of those who had less chance of success being withdrawn. But while on this no 
agreement could be reached, the Board decided not to contest seats where Pandit 
Malamyaji and Sjt, Aney stood as candidates. It was also decided not to enter 
into ooutest in Sindh and in the city of Calcutta. 


Indian National Congress — 48th. Session 

Abdul Ghiffar Nagar — ^Bombay — 26tk — 28th October 

Sjt Rajendra Prasad presided over the Session and Sjt. JT. F, Nariman was 
Chairman of the Reception* Committee. The following resolutions were passed 

h Endorsemeiit Resolution 

This Oongress eodorsos the resolutions passed by the Working Oommittee and 
the All-India Congress Committee at their meetings held in May 1934 and there- 
after, especially the resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy 
and programme, the constructive programme, the status of Indian settleiB overseas, 
condolence reaoiutioa and the resolution on Swadeshi. 

n. Nation’s Sacrifkoa St Faith in Qyil Roristaneo 

This Oongresa eongralulates the nation on the heroic eaerifiees made and 
the iiifieriogs undergone oy thousands of civil resisters— men and women, young 
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and dd, drawn irom dtiaa as well as the fillsgei in the different pro?inoes— and 
places on record its ooofiction that withont non-fiolent noo*eo>operatioa and elfil 
resistance there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening that has 
taken place throngbont the county. Whilst recognising the desirabilitv and 
neoessitv of the snspension of the civil resistance campaign except with reference 
to Gandhijif the Oongress reiterates its undying faith in non-violent non-co-opmtion 
and civil resistance as a better means of achieving Swaraj than methods of violence 
whiohi as experience has abundantly shown, resnlt in terrorism both by the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 

la Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehni't lllnatt 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehm, and hopes that the change to the hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

IV. The All India Village Industries Assodelioii 

Whereu orgaoisatiooB claiming to advance Swadeshi have sprog up all over the 
eoUDtry with and without the assistance of Congressmen and whereas much confu- 
tkui haa arisen in the public mind as to the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas 
the aim of the Congress has been from its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village re-urganisation and rcconatruotion is one of the 
items in the instructive p^gramme of the CoBgress ani whereas such reoonatrao- 
t\on necessarily implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village iodua- 
tries besides the central industry of hand-spinning and whereas this work, like the 
re-organisation of hand-spinning, is possible only through the concentrated and 
special effort unaffected by and independent of the political activities of the Congress, 
Shri J, C. Kumarappa is herebv authorised to form, under the advice and guidance 
of Gandhiji. an association called the All-India Village Induetriee Aeeodatum 
as part of the activities of the Congress. The said association aball work for tbs 
revival and encouragement of the said indnstrica and for the moral and pbyical 
advancement of the villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitution, 
to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
its objects. 

V. ExbiUtionc St Dmnonatrationa 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distraction 
and expenses attendant upon the orgauisatiou of exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
tratiooB that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees shall 
henceforth be reliev^ of the task of orgsnisiog exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a n^ssary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby entrMted 
to the All India Spinners’ Association and the All India Villsgc Industnea A^- 
oiation which bodies sbali organise these functions so as to combine instruction 
with eotertaioment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the sole 
view to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 


Vll. Cougrass Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliamentry Board on 
on 11th September last at Wardha 

^^Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as fan emergency 
meuure, it is desirable that Its life should be limited to ope year and that tbere- 
after it shonld be placed on an elective basis for the pc^jod and on the •• 
®*y appear desirable. This should be forwprded to the Working Oommitteas a 
recommendation of the Board”. .w *. 

^ Thia Oongreas accepts the said recommendation resolves that 
Parliamentry Board sbaU the dissolved on 1st May 1235 and a new Board of 26 
shall be elected by the A. I. C. C. on or before theaforesaid date 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five nembe^ 
There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentry Board at every aooual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

The elected Bond shall possess the same powers as are possessea by tlie 
nistiiig Board. 
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VU. Reviiedl Comtiliitioii 
The CoogresB adopts the following constitution 
{See Constitution tinted ssparately), 

Vlll. Khaddor Qualification 

No member shall be eligible for election to any office or to any Congress 
Committee .*.uule88 he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar. " 


IX. Labour Qualification 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to membership of 
any Congress Committee, unless he or she has performed some manual labour 
continuously for six months immediately before the date of nomination for election 
on behalf of or for the Congress eq^ual in value to 500 yards per month of well 
spun yarn of over ten counts, and in time to eight hours per mouth. The form 
of acceptable labour alternative to spinning shall be prescribed from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the All India Village Industries Association. 

X« Gandbiji’s Retirement 

This Congress reiterates its coofideuce in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
is emphatically of opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed 
this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and guidance will be available to 
the Congress whenever necessary. 

XL Next Session 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in the U. P. 


The All-India Congress Committee 

The Ail India Congress Committee met at tbc Subjects Committee Pandal io 
Abdul Gaffar Nagar, Bombay, at 2 p.rn. on the 23rd. October, 1934. Sard^r Vallabhbkai 
Patel, the out-going President, presided and about 190 members were present. 

The Committee confirmed the minutes of the last meeting held at Patua on l8tb 
and 19 th May, 1934. 

The General Secretaries’ report for April 1933 to September 1934 with a state* 
meut of accounts of the All-ludia Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 4-1-32 to 
31-3-1934 was ^submitted. 

The proceedings of the Working Committee for 1934 were placed before the 
meeting. 

The out-going President then vacated the chair and the Committee converted itself 
into the Subjects Committee of the Congress and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad the Presideut* 
elect of the Congress presided. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar— Bombay— 20th. to 29th. October 1934 

The Working Coinmittee met .in the President’s camp, Abdul Gaffar Nag*f* 
Bombay, from 20tb to 29th October, 1934. 

Sardar Vallabhbkai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad there- 
after, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one o 
more meetings 
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AT Xalam Asad ; 3. SkrimaU Sarcfmi 

M S i^”3h Caveeshar ; 6. Sit. K. F. Fari,na« • O/Dr. 
Syed Mahmud , 7. Dr. M. A. 4nsort ; and B. Sjt. Jairamdat Doulairam. 

. itom 27th to 30th July and 

** ^ptember, 19M were taken m read and oonfinned. 

. .t? P»e»i<lent’g orders extending, in ease of Bonna, 

^ptember, 1934 the time fixed for eDrolment of OoDinrese members. 

The s^ment of awonnta of the All India Congress Committee office for Bep- 
tember, 1934 was placed before the Committee. 

. Bs. « for hire of furniture for the Hatnnga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 

stated that he would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ report was submitted to the Committee. 

The of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 

4th January 1933 to 3l8t March 1934 was poased by the Workiuir Committee for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries* report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the principle of the amendment suggested by Gandhiji 
in the Appendix to his statement of t5th October, 1934 and, ihereforet appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members 


1. Mahatma Oandhi ; 2. Sjt. Bhulahhai J. Deaai ; 3, Sjt. if. A/. Mumhi ; 4. 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Daulairam (Convenor) with 
power to co-opt, to consider those amendments nnd to submit its report on the 
evening of 21st October. 

The following resolutions were recommended to the Subjects Committee for 
adoption (see Congress resolutions): 


L Endorsement, 

II. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Besistanco.* 

III. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

lY. All India Village Industries Association ;t 

V. Exhibitions and Demonstrations ; 

VI. Khaddar Qualifications ; 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIII. Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art 1.)^ 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution (see Constitution. adopted by the Congress, printea separately). 

After the Congress was over i. e., on 29th October the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions 


Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee the President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee under the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate efifect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces in the course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immwiatc diBposal 
the Working (Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such steps as he may consider proper to deal with disputes ana 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 


Date for Submission of Lists by P. 0. O’s 

„ The Committee fixed the 15th of September 1935 for the 

Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualinea to voie, 

SB reijuired by Art. VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete Rubstitutc for ’ were changed by the 
Congress into ‘‘betier means of achieving Swaraj than.’ 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations io th.:> reso uaon. 

. I Amendment: In Art. I substitute the words '‘truthful and noo-violent v-'xn 
place of the words, “legitimate and peaceful m tan^. 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects t 
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Akjxnere Meotioiui 
Hftviog beard both tbe parties and considered the report of the Sab-Oommittee 
appointed yesterday to look into the Ajmere Election dispute, 

Besolved that in tbe opinion of this Oommittee the elections organised bj Sjt. 
Arjutdal 8e1hi and Pt, Qauri Shanker Bhargava on 18th October were in?alid as 
declared by the then President Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel* 

Farther that in riew of the fact that Sjt Harihhan Upadhaya and othen 
whose elections of 18th October are now being disputed are conaidering Mahatma 
Gandhi's adrice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
meriu of the dispute. 

In case such resignations are snbmitted by 13th Nofember, t/Ssrdarl Bar did 
Singh Cavesshar is giren all powers of the Working Committee to oondnet and 
superrise co-option (» members to P. O. 0. and elections of office-bearers and 
Ezecutire Committee of the Ajmere P. C. C. and members of A. I* 0. C. with 
fuU powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Gonstitotiss of die lodian National Congress 

C As Amended ai the Bombay Congress 1934 J 

Article OlljootB 

The object of the Indian National Congresss is the attainment of Pooma Bwarej 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.—The Indian National Oongreas 
The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(U Members enrolled in primarj committees under Article III ; 

(2) Proftncial Congress Committees ; 

(3) Annual Session ; 

(4) All India Cbogress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee; 

and may eomj^ise (a) committees or associations directly organised by the A. I. 
C. C. or the Working Committee, or (b) committees organism by any Prorinoial 
Congress Committee m accordance with the rules frameo by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///.—Membership 

(a> Any person over tbe age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
maadng a written declaration to that effect and presenting an application hi form A 
annezM hereto and on payment of four annas, be entitled to be placed on the 
Kgister of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
imhio the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

J b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may be handed in perso- 
y or sent by post or messenger. 

(o) It shall slate the full name, sez, and occnpation of the applicant as also the 
villas^ the talnka, the district ana the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on hnsiness. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording on it the date of reoeifA 
serial number and such other particulars as may be prescribed shall send one oi 
the duplicates to the office of tbe Proviueial Cougress Oommittee conoemed. 

(e) The applioant, on bdog enrolled, shall receive a certificate of membership s> 
per form B annezed hereto and printed on durable paper, either in the language 
and script of the Province in which he residee or in the Hindustani langusge 
written in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year of the ttem- 
bershtp shall be reokmd fkoa April let to March 31st ana there ehsll be no 
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redaction in the subscriptiou to be paid by members joiniii{r in tbo middle of 
the year. 

Article IV , — Provinces 

be the provinces wiili the bciiUquarters meutioned 


fibiW 


(a) The following 
against them. 

Province 

1. Ajmer-Mcrwara 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

y. Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Mahakoshnl 

(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 
Maharashtra 
N. W. F. Province 
Punjab 
Bindh 

Tamil Nadu 
United Provinces 
Utkal 


Lahffuage 

Jlindustiini 

rdu^ru 

A^:Hnln(*sn 

Hindustani 

lU-ngali 

Mniaihi 

Marathi and (iujarnti 
liucmcac 

Marathi 

iliiidusiani 

Gujarati 

Ivanutida 

Maiayalutn 


Headquarters 

Ajmer 

Bi'T'wada 

Gaiihati 

Patna 

Caiciitta 

Amraoti 

Bombay 

lUngooti 

Nnirpur 

Ahmedabad 
Dhrtiwnr 
Shorn nr 


15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


with 

alter 


the previous 


.hibbulptir 

l*oona 

I'cshftwar 

Lahoro 

Karachi 

Madras 

Lucknow 

Cuttack 

sanction of the 


iu hciidtiuartcrs from tune to 


Jliudiistani 
Marathi 
HiiiduKiani 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 
Tamil 

Hiiidustaui 
Oriya 

(b) Any Provincial Congress Committee 
Working Committee shall have the power to 

**°(c) The Working O tmmittce may after ascertaining the wishes of ^ofmciM 
Congress Committee or Committees concerned constitute a new 1 ^ ^ 

to a province districts fioin another Province as also assign an India i . y 

Province. 

Article Qualifications 

(a) No momhot ahall bo entitled molthTpriot^^ 

unless he has been continuously on a Congress register for P 

““‘(br^No even if he ia q«ar,fi.:d 

for eiection to an office or to ract-ibership of any S khaddar ; 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of 'for six nionths immidi- 

(ii) he has porforraeu some manual of or for the t:angna*«, 

ttely before the date of nomination for ® over ten counts, and in 

equal in value to 500 yards per mo»Jb acceptable labour alternative to 

time to eight hours per month ; the forms o 1^^ Corarnititc in consulta- 

spinuiDg being presetii)^ from concerned a^id the All India Village 

tiou with the Provincial Congress Coramittcea conceruiru 

ludustries AsfiOctation or the All Indwi bpinuers ^ ociR . 

and provided that at the time of offering bimscii lor sucu w 
a member of any other parallel committee. . ^ Congress Committee shall bo 

(c) No person who IS a ineraber ®;!i oruanisation the object or pro- 
member of any similar committee of a cqmmu ^ ^ t^Q opinion of the 

gramme of wtiich involves political SSio of the Congress. 

Working Committee, anti-national and in contticl wim 

Arffc/e K/.-BleotionofDelega^ .hall fiv • date 

At the end of every Annual of *suc*h dccwioii when every 

and time not earlier than eight months after the date oi 

27 
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ProTiDcial CoDgreu Oommittee shall send to the Working Committee a certified 
list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. The list most reach 
the office of the Working Oommittee oa or before the said or aoy other extended 
date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list . 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by which the election of delegates must be held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Frovincial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their respective quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban areas. 

(f) The rhrai area as also every town with a population of more than 10X00 
persons in a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
(b) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maxiinum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number 511 shall be the maximum for the urban area and 14^ for the 
rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
proportion of one delegate to every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such province 
including the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the census cf 1021. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
province shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso HI. Everv province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary members. 

(s) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a sufficient number of duly 
qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial CoDgress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly qualified members enrolled on 
the primary committees of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a plural-member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population of more than 10,000 persons 
shall be divided into plural-member constituencies of not less than five and nut 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every seat. But where the number of duly qualified members is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with oue 
seat to not less than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 
tation by single transferable vote. 

(h) If and when necessary, the Working Committee may readjust the propor- 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural dele- 
gates in each province may be in the proportion of 1 to 3 and may not iu the 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date appoin- 
ted by the Working Oommittee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that behalf. 


^Urban area’ means towns which have a population of more than ten 
thousand persons. 'Eural area’ means area other than urban. 
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Article W.— Election by the Delegates 
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Article F///.— Provincial Congress Committees 

-« 1*1-^® ddegatea elected from a proTince under Act. VI, or where the nnmber 
Of aelegatea is more than lOOt one hundred delrcntf'S elected under Art. VII (a) (iil) 
may be, and President and the £x>Prcsidents of the Congress, pro- 
vided they are duly qualidcd under irticlcs 111 and V, shall form its Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

( 0 ) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, (i) subject to the general control 
®®P®*^^*®*^** of the A. I. C. Cm be in charge of I be aflairs of the OongrcM 
^toin its own province and to that end frame rules not incunsialeiit with this 
ConyUntion, which rules shall come into operation only with the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee ; 

(ii)^ submit an annual report of the work in the province to the Working 
Committee not later than one month before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(ill) before the new A. I. C. C. meets as Subjects Committee under Article JX 
(K)» pay to the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates as also 
such subscription as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population 
membership and financial capacity of the province. 'Delegates and members of Ibo 
A. I. 0. C. from provinces in default aball not bo permitted to take part in any 
of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee unlcs it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 


^ (ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
m terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 


Article /X— Annual Session 


The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be hold at the place decided upon at the prccecdiing 
session or such other place as may bo determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall conaist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress ; ... . . . ^ 

(li) the ex-Presideuts of the Congress, provided they arc duly ftnaiificd under 
Art. Ill and V ; 

(iii) the delegates elected under Article VI. 
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(c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrangements 
for holding the Annual Session as may bo deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a lieceptiou Committee, and may include therein persons who are not 
its rocmbi rs. 

(d) The R**cpption Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the session 
make nil necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of delegatee 
and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of the session. 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

(f) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the report by the Working 
Committee of the names of Presidents proposed by the delegates of varions pro- 
vinces and the number of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as President-elect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of voles. 

(it) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the President elected in this manner, the Working Com- 
mittee shall, not later than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(g) The new A. I. C. C. shall meet as Subjects Committee'at least two days before 
the annual scsion under the prosidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of the work for the 
session including resolution recommended by the different Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(b) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall frame 
resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be alloted for 
the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by Provincial 
Congress Committees or members of the A. I. 0. C. other than those of the 
Working Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall bs tran- 
sacted shall be as 'follows : 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be 
allowed to place before the Congress, provided, however, that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the mem- 
bers then present. 

(j) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditor’s report shall be 
submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annual Session. 

Article X— Special Session 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XI (e), eonvene a 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee for considering a resohition for 
holding a Special Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by two 
thirds majority of the !ncmbrr|9 present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of the Congress at such time and ptace as it shall 
determine and the Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 
ns the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided that the ^legates of 
the preceding session shall be the delegates for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be elected by the ddegates. 

Article X/.— All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, member^} of the A. L C. C. elected 
under Art. VII (it) and the Ex-Presidents referred to m the Art. IX (b) (fi) shall 
ooustituto the A. I. C. C. 

(b) The A. 1. C. C. shall carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
Congress from session to session and deal with ail new matters that may arise 
during its term of office. 

(c) The A. 1. C. C. shall have the power to frame rules, not meousistent with 
this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the Congress. 
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(d) The Fratident of the Anon*! Seaiioo ihtll be the Cbatrmao of tbe 
A, I, O. 0. 

. (e) Tbo A. I. O. G shall meet as often as reqnired by the Worbini; Com- 
mifctee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Worsing Committee by not kss 
than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which the 
requisitionistB desire a meeting: of the A. I. C. C. At such meeting additional 
items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been given to the members. 

(0 Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of membersi whichever ie less, 
shall form the quorum. . 

(g) The A. I. C. C. shall hold office till the meeting of the new A. I. C. C. 

as Subjects Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

The A.I.C.C. shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate a panel of twelve 
members to enquire into and decide all election disputes coming before it. Escb 
party to the dispute shall nominate one out of this panel to represent itself, and 
the President shall appoint an umpire from the panel. 

(i) The A. I. C. C. may from time to time afliliate to the Congress su^ 

organisations as it may deem necessary provided such organ isat bus are calculated 
to farther or assist the object of the Congress. . . ^ 

(H) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annna] subscription of Ks. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permittM to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee, or in any Session. 

Article Jf//,— Working Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his term of office select 

fourteen members from among the members of the A. J. C. C. to constitute 
his Working Committee including not more than three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers of the Congress. ... u .w.u 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such snmi 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and prograni^mo laid down by ino 
A. I. 0. C. and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereio. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the A. l.y 
the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at 

■t one clear day for resolutbns of which due notice may have been given by 

^ A V .1 A i_ A.1 sl%«% V\7f%win*irv I AmnvitilAA iVk 


the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those of the Working Coraraittec in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. . • 

<d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to ^xsminc 
the record., paper, and acconnt book* of .11 ConKree 

iamtsh all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power— 

(i) To frame rules aud issue instructions for the proper working of the Constitu- 

tion and in all matters not otherwise provided for; .nhinoi in 

(ii) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees subject to 

***(«?) *^^^wciPdiSdplioary action .« it may deem fit aRainst a commillcc or 

individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. , rommiitoo 

If) The Working Committeo .hall pay to the Provmcia pngrai Corommw 
eonTraing the Annaal Session on^fifth of the fees recovered from the delcRste. 

within a fort-night of ita termination. , w , ...ni.r .nitit of the 

(g) The Working Committw aball take step, to have a regular audit Ol in. 

aeconnta of t^ Frovinoial CongrMs Committees 

Article X/Z/.-Pands 

The Tkeaenrera eball be fn charge of. the 1“"^“ ^ j^.®-^"*^**** *" * ” 

kwp proper accounts of all inveatmenta, income and eipendilnre. 

Article X/V.-Qtneral Secretaries . . , „ p 

(a) The General Seeretarice shall be In charge of the office of the A. I. C. . 

report of the prroceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation wiw 
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the ProviDciftl Obmmietee eonoerned. Saeh report ehall be pabliahed mb toon bb 
poMible Eod not Uteri than four moiithB altw the Session. 

<c) The Gc. Secretaries shall prepare the report of the A. I. C. O. and Uhe 
Working Comir^ c€ during their period of office and submit it, |with a full account 
of the funds which mav hare come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. immediately Before the Annual Session. 

Article JITK— VaoancdeB 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. L 0. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacancy shall bo filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be filled by the President 

Article XK/.— Praotions 

Where there is a qaestion of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall bo tr^ted as one, and less than one and a half 
as aero. 

Article ATF//.— Langnaf^e 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee snd 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used 

Article ATK///.— Transitory Provisions 

(a) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. I. 0. C. 
shall consist of not more than 166 members appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the Provincial Congress Committees which are functioning 
or are about to function shall, from among themselves, elect by single transferable 
vote the members of the A. I. C. C. mentioned in clause (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial CoDgresa Committee at present consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such committee shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. I. C. 0. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under this Constitution. 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted under clause (c) shall 
elect its office-bearers. 

(e) The votes at the elections under (b) and (c) may be recorded either at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or before the 15th January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the 28ih of February 
1035, submit for the approval of the Working Committee a report on the afiairs of 
of its province and a draft constitution for the same not inconsistent with tbiB 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come into operation on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) Sec Article VIII (c) (i). 

(i) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

(k) Notwithstanding Article III and V (a) and (l>) (ii) a person otherwise duly 
qualified sh^tli bo eligible for election to ao officer or to membership of a committee 
prior to lsti#iUy 1935. 

(l) Notmlistaadliig the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegat4t^^iider this Coustitucion, the President of the 4dth Session of the 
Congress via^ Sjt. Bajeudra Prasad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
electkl hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of the Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. G. 

(u) The Working Committee may make such transitory ‘regulation not incoosi^' 
tent with the foregcmig to meet any situation that may arise in the transitious' 
period. 
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j?* ^*** Committoe allotted to the 

accordance with ArU. VII and XVIU icapccUTcly of the 

_ Maximnn of dde- A. I. a tt 

Batea retnrnable membm 

under Art. VI (f) (ii)* allotted 

1. Ajmer » 

2. Andhra 

« ••• 11 


8. Assam 

4. Bebar 

5. Bengal and Burma Valley 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Mahakoshal (C. P.— ‘Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. F. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Bindh 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constituliou and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules and Huggestions were made by 
the Congress Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934. 

Art II, 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
is hxed to 5 members. 

Art ///.— Membenhip 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B. all the three may preferably be tu one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Os. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires it 
tlmt there be one form of application with the primal^ committee and its duplicate 
with the P. C. 0. and the certificate of membership with the meuber. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of 
hers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send liat 
of such members to the All India (joogress (Committee office within one month of 
the rece ipt of these from the subordinate committees.t _ 

*The86 figures will be announced plater on by the Working Committee. 

t(Notc^The Working Committee suggesto to. the P. 0. that if possible ^ 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress 
luUonon Fundamentol Eights and Duties and Eeooonaic Programme m flniuiy 
J^ped by the A, I. 0. 0. at Bombay ou 6th August 1031 and abridged by tut 
WorkiDg Committee at Wiudlia on I3ui Juoe 1934.) 
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Art. IV (e) 

The existiDsugif^nment of the lodtan States to the differcat provinces is con- 
firmed by the woraiog Ck>mmittee. 

Art V {h) 

Every Congress Oommittoo should keep a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an office or for membership of a Congress Committee. 

Art V (h) (tV)— Forms of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the easiest and the most suitable 
form of manual labour is spinning. It however prescribes alternative forms. 

(1) Ginning) (2) Carding, (3) Weaving. (4) Dyeing, (5) Tailoring, (6) Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (8) Smithy, (9) Building work, (10) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
foot medical aid in villages, (12) Hawking khadi and the products of village industries, 
(13) Messenger’s work done on foot, (14) Scavenging, (15) Undertaking sanitary 
measures like cleaning of tanks, wells, etc. 

P. 0. Cs. will see that the manual labopr prescribed is duly performed by 
insisting ^on the production of a certificate in that behalf from persons Or 
Congress office-bearers specially named for the purpose, or take such other steps 
as they think necessary for the due enforcement of the labour clause. 

It shall be open to members to offer their work consolidated for a period of 
six months. The P. 0. Cs. may arrange to receive the labour or its product in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local circumstances. Spinning or other form of manual labour may be 
performed either directly for any Congress organisation or any institution affiliated 
to the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the P. C. Cs. from time to time, 
e. g., local branches of A. I. S. A., the Harijaii Sangh, the All India Village 
Inaustries Assotiiatioo or any other charitable, philanthropic or public institution. 

The P. 0. Cs. may arrange for the receipt of the yarn with the A. I. S. A. or 
its provincial branches. A certificate given by any of these organisations should be 
deemed sufficient. The A. I. C. C. has some arrangement with the A. L S. A. 
already. By this arrangement a person getting certificate of membership of the 
AsBociatioD will be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid down here. (The subscription for the membership of the A. I. 8. A. is 
1000 yards per month of well-spun yarn of more than 10 counts). Any member 
of the Congress uuder Articles III, V (a), and V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head office of the A. I. S. A. 5(X) yards of the aforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and bo entitled to stand as a candidate for any office or committee. It must 

be understood that yarn or any other labour given is in addition to the fee of four 

annas. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts is half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to be of the duration of 8 hours per month the value of 

which in no case should be less than half an anna. It may very well, and it will 

always, be more than that. 

Article V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and AY-Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dates for the enrolment of members, election 
to the delegates, formation of P. C. Cs, election to the A. 1. C. C. and of the 
Congress President, the following Time Table was framed by the Committee. 


1. The Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

2. Announcement of the election of the President 31st January. 

3. Receipt in the A. I. C. C. office of results of the voting 

in the provinces in regard to the presidential election... 24th January. 

4. Meeting of delegates lor electing the President 17th January. 

5« Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. C. C. office from 

the P. C. Cs 3rd January. 

6. Receipt of names of delegates by the P. C. Cs. 

from districts 2l8t December. 

7. Election of delegstes io districts 14th December. 

8. Receipt by provinces from the A. I. O. C. office 

of figures of provincial quotas of delegates l4th Novemw* 

9. Despatch of above quotas by the A. T. C. C. office 7th November. 
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by A. L O. 0. office from the P. 0. 
Oi. (u lists of qualified Ooogress members 
for fizioff provincial quota of delegates 
Beeeipt ^ the P. C. C3s of above lists from 
the Primary Gommittees 

Despatch by the Primary Committees of above lists 
Last date for enrolment as a Oungr^s member 
for being qualified to vote at the elections 
referred to in this Time Table 

ilrf XI 


11 . 

12 . 

IS. 


tlT 

28tb October. 

18th October. 
11th October. 

lllh April 


For the certificate to bo issued by the Secretary of a P. 0. C. to one duly 
elected to the A. I. G. G. see Appendix E. 

Art VIII {h) (Hi) 


The Working Committee decided that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 
C. C. should remain the same as before. The Gommitt(H 3 however allowed tbs 
money to be paid in two quarterly instalments if any province considered such an 
arraugemeut convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment Is 2BLb 
February, 1935. 


Article XVTIl (c) under Cl. (n)— Transitory Provisions 
The Executive Committee of every P. O. C. Is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (c) of Art. XVllI by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by the vote of the existing members of the r. C. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the members of the V, 0. 0 . the method of single trans- 
ferable vote being followed^ in this case also. 

Art. XVIU (h) and (e) 

luterpreting clauses (b) and (c) of Art XVI 1 1, the Working Oommittoe gave its 
opinion that in the provinces the reduced quoin of members to A. I. C7. 0. during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. C. C. as li stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the ^P. C. 0. to 109 members, wherovar such 
reduction was necessary. 


Art XVIII (k) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIlI (k) contemplntes the formation of Congress 
Executives and Gommittees under the new rules on or after the lit of J uly 1935. 
Therefore, even when the new executives are not formed on that date, or till they art 
formed, iu case of vacancies only such memberp will bo entitled to vote as might 
have been enrolled six months earlier. Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, In addiiion, given 3000 yards of well-spun yam 
of over ten counts or performed other manual labour ns proscribed by the 
Working Ooramittee at its last meeting, Art. V (b). Any vacancy oc.-urring before 
lit July, 1935 shad be filled in accordance with the provisions of the old 
constitution. 


Habitual Kbaddar Waarar 

On a Feletenee being made a. to the definition of the term •habitual w^r.r 
wholly of hand-apan and hand-woren kbaddar in Art. V ('lau»o (h) (0. th<. Work- 
mg Committee waa of opinion that the definition given In the 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel in a communication to the Berai I . t . O. correctly 

tepreseuM their view. 

1. “When 


1. “When a man wears clothes m.adc of Kbadi 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any 


ivuaui as a matter of habit, bo it a 

iimt cause be cannot use khadt on sonrit 
•MaviwuBi wearer, li, vuerctuivy av#* »mj jusv 

occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. , _^a of khadi 

^ 2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khsdi, 

he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of ,, to toa 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of , khadi meant all clothes from top to too 

made of haod-spun and hand-woven khadi. nk-irm.n nf m. nonffreaa 

not a babitusl wearer InspiU 


vviien It IS pointea out to mo 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is 
™t meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is 
of his protestation to the contrary.’^ 
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ProceediDgs oithe Workiog Connittee 

Patna — Sth, 6th and 7th December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the termination of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Oongress, Bobu 
Baiendra PtMad, the Coofcress President, made an announcement on 30th October, 
1934, nominating his colleagues on the Working Committee. The following were the 
members so nominated : 

1, Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel 2. Dr» M, At Anaari 3, Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4, lira, Sarojini Naidu 5, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 6*. SyU C, RajagopaU 
achariar 7. Klian Abdul Qaffar Khan 8, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeahar 9, 
Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 10, Syt, Qangadharrao Deahpande 11, 8yt. Jairamdaa 
Doulatram 12, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 13. Syed Mahmud 14, J, B, Kripalani, 

The last three were nominated as the General Secretaries. Syt. J, B, Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated aa 
Treasurer. The President also aonounccd that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru^ Syt, K. F, Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syt, Jairamdaa Doulatram as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was held at Patna on December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, Babu Bajendra Prasad presiding. The following members were present: 
1, Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel 2, Dr, M. A. Anaari 3. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4, Mra, Sarojini Naidu 6, Syt, C Rajagopalchariar 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeaher 7, Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 8, Syt. Gangadharraa Deahpande 9. Syt. 
K, F. Nariman lO, Dr, Syed Mahmud 11, Syt. Jairamdaa Doulatram l2, Syt. J, 
B, Kripalani. Syt. Bhulabhai Deaai and Dr, B. G, Roy attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20th 
to 29th Octobor, 1934, were confirmed. 

Expenditure Sanctioned 

A statement of accounts of the A. I. 0. C. office for October and November, 
1934, was placed before the meeting and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of Ks. 285 under ‘Travelling Expeuses''. This 
was sanctioned. Under the same head a further sum of Rs. 1500 was sanctioned 
for the remaining four months ending with March, 1935. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : — 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration resolved that 
the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated in the White Paper be 
rejected and the only satisfactory alternative is a constitution drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly ; 

And the said rejection and demand for a constituent Assembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to Uie Legislative Assembly ; 

And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report 
are in several respects even worse then those contained in the White Paper and 
have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable : 

And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domiuation aud’ exploitation of this country by an 
alien people under a costly mask is Jfraught with greater mischief and danger than 
even the present constitution ; 

This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, well 
knowing that the rejeutiou most involve the necessity of struggling nnder the 
present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replan by one 
framed by a Constitnent Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolntioo on 
the sQbject. 
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This OoBinittea leqaeiU the memben of the Anembiy to reject the eeheme of 
Gtofernmeat loaght to be thrust upon India in the name of reform and appeals to 
the nation to support the Oongress in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While congratulating the country on the faith and conftdenoe it has shown in 
the leadership of the Congress by toe splendid response it has given in the recent 
Assembly elections, this Committee is of opinion that all Congress organizations 
and Oongressmen should now concentrate their attention for the next three 
months on 

1. enrolment of C)n gross memb;fr3 and organization of Congress Committees 
under tile new constitution : 

2. collection of accurate and useful local data with a view to assist the revival 
of. village industries under the All India Village indnstries AssocUtion ; 

3. further education of the masses in the ideas contained in the Congress reso- 
lution on the fundamental rights and duties and the economic virogratnme passed 
at Karachi and amplified by the All India Congress Committee at Bombay. 


Condolence 

1. This Committee records its heart* felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 

of Syt. B. N. Sasmal, In him the nation in general and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true patriot and a great organiser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence to the bereaved. j » 

2. This C'oinmittee conveys its sincere condolence to Syt. Sarat Channra no»(* 
and Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose and other members of the family over the pass»i»g 
away of Rai Bahadur Janakinath Bose. 


Restrictiofis on Syt. Subbas Chandra Bose 

This Committee deplores the action of the ;(iovernment for 
humiliating restrictions placed upon the liberty and movements of » yt. 

Chandra Bose at a lime when he was afflicted with great personal loss and sorrow 
and wheu the state of his own delicate heahh ahoiild have dictated a more hninan»' 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

The Woikinit 0,itnraitte<! i« of opinion ihnt »U the (JoiiKr.SR membprn in 
the lepslnturea fllioiiid be habitunt wearers of Ithndclar X 

(i) of the Oongtesii eonstitntion and ref|tte«ed them striclly to adhere to ibm rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference being made by J-omo members of the ndvfw 

for a reconsideration of the coraiounal formula of the ^ recent 

verdict of the Hindu electorate in B -iigal ^^Bressed Ibron^b ^ on uion • 

Assembly elections, the Working (Committee recorded the following op.nion . 

*‘The policy of the Congress in the matter of the 
recordStea^c8olutioa passed at the Bombay 

Congress. The fact that in some constituencies or in this 

produce some Congress men have chosen to differ Jj . CongrpspT policy until 
matter and have been elected, does not narticularly when the 

the same is reconsidered and revised by the ^ Until then 

said policy has been overwhelmingly endorsed in from working 

all cSogrwsmen and Congress organizations are exm-cted to abstain irom 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decidca . 

IndiaD States j w iv 

The official Congress policy towards the ^ 

President io a pubPic pronouncement which ran a» of the Congress towards^ 

“Questions have h«‘cn raised regarding ^ ^ Calcutta session in 1928. 

IndiiS State* The Oonerce* attitude ,‘'*,5,",«‘p‘UoSn«ment oo the 
No occasion has ariseo since then to raaxe any f Congress policy, 

attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must bi taxen as 
The resolution runs as follows : 
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"Thit OoDgreif urgm on the Baling Prineet of tJie Indian States to kitrodnet 
responsible go?ernnient based on representative institutions in the States and to 
imm^iatelj issue proelasiatiofts or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and funda- 
mentid r^hts of oitixeaship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
seeuritj <d person and property. This Congress further assures the pecmle of the 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their l^ltimate and peaoefnl 
itnwle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States’. 

^y attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Goveruttent 
in whira responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of CongreBamen in 
Indian States forming Congress Committees. So far as 1 am aware, no responsible 
Congress lesder has stressed such an opinion. On the contrary there woold he 
snrprise in Congress circles if Congress Committees and activities, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Congress has 
been one of friendliness towards Indian States and of non-interference with their 
adminiatratioD, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States.’’ 


AMignmant af Dhalbhnm 

On the question of assignment of Dhalbhnm, the Committee decided that the 
present arrangement should not be dlstnrbed. Dhalbhnm, therefore, remains as 
before a part of the Congress province of Behar. 

Congress Socialists 

The resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conference were placed before 
the Committee. A letter from the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee enclosing 
copies of Aeharj/a Narendra Deva's resolution at the P. C. C. was also placed 
before the Committee. 


APPENDIX A 

Fundamental Right* and Duties and Economic Programme 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follows by the All India Congress Committee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6, 7, and 8, 1931 

'This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
'^Swaraj”, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom 
of the starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Swaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 

Fundamental Rights and Duties 

1. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citlzeu shall enjoy freedom nf conscience and the right freely to 
profi^ sod practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citiaens are equal before the law, hrrespectivo of religion, caste, creed 

or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
creM or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exermse of any trade or calling. 

(vi) All citizena have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads 
^ools and places of puolio resort» maintained ont off State or local funds, or 
dedicated by private persons lor the use of the geueral public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, in acoordaooe with 
regulatioaa and reservations made in that behall. 
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(Tiii) Kopenon thAll be depn?ed of h» liberty nor ehell hie dwelling or 
entered, e^awtered, or eonfieented, mto in eoeordnnee with lew. 

OX) TbB Stote ibftlf obeerre nentmlity in regard to all teligiona. 

(x) The franohiae ahall be on the baaia of nniTeraal adolt anffhiffe. 

(xi) The State ahall proride fbr free and cotnpnlaory primary Muoation. 

(xti) The State i^li confer no titlea. 

(ziii) There ahall be no capital paniehment 

(xi?) E?ery citueen ia free to more thronghoat India and to stay and aettle to any 
part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to be 
treated equally with regard to legal* proseontion or protection in all parta of 
India. 

Labour 

2. (a) The organiaation of economic life mast conform to the principle of 
jnstice, to the end that it may secure a ^decent standard of liting. 

(b) The State ahall safeguard the interests >of industrial workers and shall aecure 
for them, by suitable legislation and in other ways, a living wage, healthy coodi* 
tiona of work, limited houra of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and protection against the economic 
oonaeqneneea of old age, sickness and unemployment. 

2. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and especially, adequate provision for leaft 
during maternity period. 

6. Ohildrea of achool going ago shall not be employed in mities and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions iio protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be reformed and an 

S iitable aajustment made of the burden on agricultural land, immediately gi?tog 
ief to the smaller peasantry, by a substantial reduction of agricolioral rent 
and retenue now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdii»gs, efcmpting 
them from rent, so long as necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary 
to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or reduction m 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes from land above a reason- 
able minimum. ■ AvmI 

R Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property above a nxea 

^^Tfiiere shall bo drastic reduction of military expenditure so as to bring it down 

to at least one half of the present scale. . u n w i w«t«rod No 

10. Expenditure and salaries In civil departments shall be largely 
■errant dfthe State, other than specially empoyed experts and 
paid abofe a^tin fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exct cd Ri. 500 per 

month. . T j- 

IL No doty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Economic and Social Programme 

!>. The State shall protect indigenous cloth ; and for thw PJ**® ‘o? 

pdb, of exdneion of foWo cIoth)nd foreign yarn ‘>>® proSS 

each other meaearet ae may be found nectary. The fP*" P™“®‘ 

other iodigeoons indnetriee, when necessary, against foreign '® ' , . , medi- 

. 13. IntoSStiog drinke and drug, ehsll be totally prohibited, eicept for medi 

*'“llL**^?rM«y and ezdhauge shall related in *“‘“^^1 rcsourcee. 

appendix b 

CoMtnietive Progranme of the Cowm 

The loHowfng molution on l?i!od ^3, : 

tag Ckn^ttee the Congcees whieh met at Wirdhe on dune u 
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In flew of the remofal of the ben on CooKresi orfctnizationi, the Workiof^ Oom- 
mittee adflsee responeible Ooogrces workers to expedite the reorganization of Con- 
great Oommitteea within their respective jnrisdietions and engage Oongressmen in 
the fariooa coDStractiTe activities, particularly 

(a) production of kbaddar through self-spinning and »read thereof, within the 
area of production, and such further assistance to the Ali-lndia Spinners’ Associa- 
tion as IS within their ppwer. 

(b) removal of notouchability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo- 
cacy of prohibition ^ 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organization and reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, 
social ana hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the sdult population in the villages. 

(i) organization of industrial labour 

(j) and such other activities as may commend ihemselves to Congress workers 
and organizations, which are not inconsistent with the Oongress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance. 


NOTES 

Village Industries’ Association 

In accordance with the Congress resolution in this behalf Gandhiji iaaiied the 
following statement to the Press on December 15, 1034 announcing the formation of 
the Board of Management of the Village Industries’ Association : 

The Congress resolution in the matter contemplat(?d the creation, of a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women whoso 
primary aim in life would be identification with the villagers and promotion 
of their welfare. The following friends, having understood the implications of their 
obligation, have consented to fiirm the Association of which they become both 
foundation members and the first Board of Management — Bjt. Shrikrishandw Jajoo, 
President and Treasurer : Mr. J. 0. Kumarappa, Organiser uud Secretary ; Bhnroati 
Gosiben Captain : Dr. Khan Saheb, Sri Shoorji Vallabhdas, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Bhri Laxmidas Purshottam and Sbri Shankerlal Banker. Ihey will have 
power to add to their number. , 

The function of the Board will be to define the programme of village reconstruc- 
tion work from time to time, to co-ordinnto the policy followed in the diflerent 
centres, to collect, collate and circulate the Information gathered fro^ workera or 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
be floiiriahing or those that may be y^erishing. also as to the economic, moral ana 
physical condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of specia isis 
and experts and to discover and create a market for the surplus village 
manufactures. The Board will collect such funds ns may be required for 1"® due 
discharge of its functions. As the secret of the success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers sclf-rdiant and 
programme must not be costly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 

?t follows, therefore, that decentraliaation must be the key note ot the ®dJJ**’* 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may ydrkers o 
agents who will work, organise and be responsible to the Board for the carrying out 
of ita programme in their reapectlve areas. 

The workers orngerits will he selected from those who, consistently with their 
'eoccUpation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to ™'^drk 


LBllUU na » 

few’^aTricts are ihorough^^^ organised' and demonstrate to be Monomicidly 
otherwise successful. The lists of tgcn^ls will be publish^ frona time ^ hme. 

The Board cannot carry on research work without, the help 
since experts cannot be expected to gite thdr whole time and toought to the wo 
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of the AHoewtion I toot momU to tefenl friends if they woald sUow thdr nimsi 
to appear on the Board of Adrisers. 

So far the followinp: friends hare kindly consented to be on it-^Dr. Rsbindrs 
Nath Tagore, Sir J. O. Bose, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir C. V. Raman, Mr. V, Rnmdaa 
Pantulu. Mr. ^ Jamal Mohamed Saheb, Seth (ihanshyamdaa Biria, Sir Purhottaiodaa 
Thakurdaa, Sir 8. Pochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. JivaraJ, Mehta, Dr. 
M. A. Ansri, Maior General Sir Robert Macarrison, Dr. ^jab Aili V. Patel, Dr. 
8. Snbba Rao, Dr. E 0. Boy, A Dr. Pnraabottam Patel. Wardha * has been 
ohoeen as the headquarters because of Its being centrally situated, beiog a iunotion 
station and bdng rather a glorified village than a city. 

Although 1 hare several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act aa agents to the Assooiation I would request these oorrespondents as well ss 
others to offer iheir names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. 0. Enmarappa, 
Wardha. 1 have transferred to him ml the names and papers received by me*’. 

Conakitution of 
The All India Village Induikiiet’ Attociakion 


The Association eontempiated by the resolution and regarding village Indastries 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its aession held on 27th October. 1934 
at Bombay and known as the AU India Village Industries’ Association’ L e. Akhn 
Bharat Gram IJdyog Sangha, Is hereby formed. * 

The object ol the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reeooatruc* 
tion ioclnding the revival, encouragement and improvement of village iikda^ias and 
the moral and physical advanoement, and for the fulfilment of its object the Aaso* 
elation shall raise funds to carry on research work, publish liiterature. organise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the Improfement of vulsge tools 
aS do everything that may be necessary lor the furtherance of Its obwt. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gaodhiji. 

The Association shall consist of (a) board of msosgement (b) members (f 
<d) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers and (0 associates and shsll also 
have a board of advisers. 


MambersUp 

An, p^n who .al»crib« S? ‘ImSSSSS* 


.nnwf Erip«o2 Jnot *.□ B.. 100 .Wl be m .»oci.to wd eo, pmon 

£rr.2.“;hJte5; 

the fciTne^of th^pe^Ul knowledg/ to the AMOcietion whenever the, ere 
consulted. 

Board of Managomoot 

The following foundation .hall be th,^ ^:kV«ir.pp.".*lbrQo.!5 

foU offlee for' . period of three 

Board of M.n.«n.ent p;,^‘er‘»tt.h*:SJ»: 

bS'from'llL^Sg d^ly entt meX. provided that the toul .trength doe. not 
exceed twenty. ^roDer books of accounU which shall 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws or t e ca y g 
out of the objects of the Associrtion. Pourd of Mans- 

Withthe Wion of the objects three- 

gement to alter or amend or annul to this c^iHuuon y 
fourths of the then existing members of the Board ox a 
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The board of managemeot shall have power to appoint trostoeo and to hold lands 
and properties on bebiuf of the Association, 

The Pledfs 

Having read the constitation and rales of the All-India Village Indnatries’ Asso- 
ciation I offjr to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the beet 
part of mjjr energy and talents to the fartherance of its object, which is the all- 
round welfare of the villages of India. 

So long as 1 remain a member of the Association. I shall not take part in any 
campaign of civil disobedience. 

In tM discharge of my duties I shall seek tbe assistance and co-operation of 
all those who m^ be willing to give them irrespective of differences In politics. 

To the best of my ability I shall strive to live np to the ideals of the Associa- 
tion and prefer the use of village manufactures to any other. 

In the prosecution of mv obligations to the villagers, I shall recognise no dis- 
tinction between man ana man. 


Asiembly Elections 

The Oongross achieved a phenomenal sncccss at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has captured all seats in Madras, Orissa, U. P., and 0. P., which were open to 
the general electorates. In many constituencies the Congress candidates won their 
seats by enormous majorities, and in some cases the majority was so great that 
their opponents had to forfeit even their securities. 

The Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjab and 3 seats in Bengal, one seat in 
Ajmer and one seat in Bombay. Out of these seven, four were lost to Congressmen 
of the Nationalist Party who must be included among Congress members inasmuch 
as they are pledged to vote with the CoDgress in all matters except the question of 
the Communal Award. The Congress Has also captured some of the Muslim 
•eats. 

Xhe success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was tbe 
only organisation In India which represented tbe people at large and that the 
strength and efficacy of its organisalion remained unimpaired inspite of the terrible 
repression dnring toe C. D. movement. 

The names of successful Congress candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
oontains the names of other elected members' who will support the Congress in the 
Assembly. 

Names of Gongresf Candidates Returnad to the Assembly 

Assam— 1. Mr. N. Babdoloi— Upper Assam. 2. Mr. B. K. Dab— B ylbet. 

Bengal— 3. Mr. SuBYA KuifAR Shome— D acca— Mymeosiogh. 4. Mr. Abdul 
Yalil BAQUi-Rttishahl. 

Bihar— 5. Mr. Dip Nabain Sinha— Bbagalpur— Pnrnea (Unopposed), C. Mr. 
Bbi Krishna Sinha— Moughyr-Gaya, 7. Mr. Anuqrahanabain Binha— Patna- 
Shahabad, 8. Mr. Satyanarain Sinha— Darbfaanga-Baraii, 0. Mr. Bepin Bihar 
Varma— Champaran-Muzaffarpur, 10. Mr. Ramnarain Sinoh— Chota Nagpur. 

Bombay— 11. Dr. Deshmueh— Bombay City. 12. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Debai— 
Gujrat. 13. Mr. N. V. Gadgil— Maharashtra. 14. Mr. K. Jedhi— Maharrshtra 15i. 
Mr. 8. K. HoiBfANi-^Kamatak. 

C. P.— 16. Beth Govind Das— C. P. Hindi. 17. Mr. Ghanbeyam Singh 
Gupta— 0. P. Hindi. 18. M. V. .Bbhyanear— C. P. Marathi. 19. Mr. Seth 
Shsodas Daqa— O. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

Delhi— 20. Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Madtas— 21. Mr. V. V. GiRi— Ganjsm— Vizsgagatam. 22. Mr. Naoebwab Bao 
pANTUiiU— Godavari-Kriahna. 23. Prof. N. G. Banqa— Nellar-Gnntur. 24. Mr. 
Muthuranoa Mudaliar— Chiogleput S. Areot. 26. Dr. T. B. B, Bajan— Taoiox- 
Trichlnopoly. 27. Mr. Avakabaungbah Cbetty— Coimbatore-Salem. 28. Mr. 
Samuel Aeron— Malabar S. Oanara. 29, Mr. P. B. Kumaraswamx Baja— Madnra- 
Bammad. 30. Mr. Anantabayana Iyengar— Ceded Districta, 31. Mr. Bami 
Vekkatachalam Ohetty— Madras Indiaa Commerce. 

N. W. P.— 32. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

Ofism— 33. Mr. B. Das. 34. Mr. Nilkantha Dab. 

Pmdab— 35. Lala Shamlal— Ambala. 
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U. P*— 36. Dr. Bhagwan DAS~Seven cities (Unopposed). 37. Sardar Jogendra 
Singh— Fyzabad. 38. Chaudhury Raghubir Narain Sirgh— Meerut (Unopposed), 
39. Mr. Mobanlal Saxen a— Lucknow. 4D. Mr. Sri Pra rasa— A llahabad Jhansi. 
41, Mr. Sbi Kishbn Dutt Pauwal— A gra. 42. Munshi Iswar Sa ran— Benares 

Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. Px. Govind Ballabh Pant Rohilkbuud— Kumaoii 

(UnoppoB^)) 44. Mr. T. K. Sherwani— A gra Muslim constituency. 

Congross NmUonaliits— Bengal— I. Mr. BAR AT CHANDRA B 08 K— Calcutta (Un- 
opposeo^ 2. Mr. P. N. Bankrjee— Calcutta Suburbs. 3. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
D urr— Chittagong-Rajshahi. 4. Mr. Laksumiranta Moitra— P residency. 

Bern— 5. Mr. M. 8. Aney. 

Pni^b— 6. Ft. Faqir Chand— Jullunder. 

SindT— 7. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. 

Muslim Unity Board— 1. Mr. Moha^imad Ahmed Kazmi— M eerut. 2. Madlana 
Shadrat ALI— Seven cities. 3. Mr. Azhar Au— F yzabsd. 4. Syed MdRTAZA 
Sahbb— South Madras. 5. Hazi Abdul Sattar Saheb— W est Coast, Madras. 

6. Mr. Umrah Shah— North Madras. 7. Mr. Oauba [Ahrar Party)— Punjab. 

Sikh— 1. Sardar Manual Singh -East Punjab. 2. Sardar Sant Singh - 
I^uojftba 

Gouffresa 44 ; Congress Nationalists 7 ; Muslim Unity Board 0 ; Ahrar 

Party i ; Sikhs 2 Total GO. 

Gandhiji't Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gudhiii had been desiring for some time to visit the Frontier to sec !ot himwif 
how far (he Khudai Khidmntgars (the Red Shirt orgamsalion) had imbibed undtr 
the leadership of Khan AbdalGaffar Khan the spirit of non-violence. Uc hsd auo 
conceived the idea of trying to serve them by helping them 
industries. As usual not desiring to embarrass the Government, 
a letter to the Viceroy informing him of the contemplated visit. The correspon 
deuce that ensued has been released by Gandhiii for publication. ,v;.,v 5 n« that 
In a statement to the Press Gaodhiji wanted the public against 
the correspondenee was closed or that he was waiting ^ -j,, .? .wj 

arTMt hir nrocepdin? to the Frontier in the teeth of the Viceroy s order to iiw 

rfra^THe s^air'l tave nSdesi^ civil disobedience at 

f 3^Lrani«™^^ 

avoid every occasion for civil disobedience of j .wp friends of the Pron- 

possible. I would therefore ask the P'^bbe m general and the 

tier in particular to hold themselves in patience. Tb y 
what is to happen finally.” 

The following is the correspondence r.>«D« daleil IVardha- 

Oandhiji’s letter to the Private Secretary to the Vte.toy, 

November l5, 1934 : 


Dear Friend, ^ ^ 

His Excellency has probaWy seen 
fntentioD to visit the Frontier 


the public statement I have 

intentloo to virit the Frontier rrormce as J^"„i5air''ol**'r)Sbe^" hy 
pn-oeeupstiODt. I um UkeW to be free .»‘‘®®‘7„“L‘f,;th its people, to know ^s« 
m wiahiuR to vkit teaching of non-violence by Kh»n 

at first hand and to understand followers ^It is also my inlcotion to 

Saheb Abdul Oaffar Khan has 1 need hardly. 

help them in the development of their . Froniicr people the spirit oi dis- 

1 Imve no desire whatever to inculcate among lue non ii- f r 

obedience (mvil or otterwise) ol bar against my entering the Fwti« 

Though I know that there is no l«al ae conflict with Jbe 

Province. I have no desire to do anything tb 7^ conflict in so far as it i 

Government. It is my earnest effort to avoid su 

humanly pofsibie. v_«piicncv’a wishes in the matter and let me 

Win you kindly ascertain His Excellency s 

know them? 
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Th» Private Bwreiarjfe reply dated, Hew Delhi, Hovember 25 : 

Detr Mr. Otndbl, 

I am desired to commonicate to yoa Hia Excellency’s ^Fishes in reftard to yoar 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is glad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything 
that may bring you into conflict with the Government. He baa discussed the que^ 
lion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and regrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Province at the present time. 
He trusts that yon will act in acoordancs whh his wishes. 

Oandhifie letter to the Private Secretary to ike Viceroy, dated, Wardka, 
November 28. 

Dear Mr. Mieville, 

I must (hank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 15th instant But 

I cannot help saying that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated vialt 

to the Frontier Province is painful and places me in a very awkward poeitioo. In 
that sense perhaps the decision may be regarded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope I see in your letter is that the undrsirability of my visit 
refers to ‘"the present time”. Could you please give me a definition of the exprea- 
sion ? Could you please tell me, if my enquiry is not inappropriate, why it is 
considered undesirable for me to visit the Frontier ? 

Whilst it is my earnest desire to abide by His Excellency’s wishes I may be 
pardoned for repeating what I have said in my letter of the 15th instant— that I 

could do so in BO far as it was humanly possible. This is a point which your 

letter under reply seems to have overlooked. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy'e reply, dated, New Delhi, December 2 : 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

In reply I am desired by His Excellency to say that the expression *^at the 
present time” implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold go<^ till he is satisfied 
that conditions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision wu arrived at after a full consideration of the events of recent years and 
present conditious. 

Gandbiji’s telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated Wardba, 
December 7 : ^Whilst I am prayerfully considering my duty regarding the contem- 
plated visit to the Frontier seeing, that garbled reports of our correspondence have 
appeared in the Press unless His Excellency has objection I would like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 10 : Your telegram 
ot December 8. His Excellency has no objection to the publication of the correa- 
pondence.— Private Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Satyapal 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, member of the Working Committee, and Dr. Satyapal, 
an old member of the Working Committee and President of the Punkah Provincial 
Congress Committee, were arrested and convicted on charges of sedition under 
section 124 I. P. 0. Kbao Saheb was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has Wn sentenced to undergo rigorous impnson- 
ment for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Oongress nominee, Mr. Asaf Ali. in the recent Assembly elections. 

The conviotionB of these two prominent Congressmen deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
bnt because they give clear indication of Government policy in reg^ to the 
Congress. The severity of sentence was in no case mitigated although daring their 
trial both the Khan Saheb and Dr. Satyapal had made it clear that as Ipyiu Con- 
gressmen they had no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek Imprisoo* 
ment in accordance with the present policy of the Congress. 
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Abdul Gaffwr Nag«r— Bombay— 26th to 28th October 1934 


Opening Dey’e Pvoceedingf 

“A iplden nan had janfc disappeared under the wareless sea ; late moon wan ntill 
under the eastern horizon ; the stars were twinkling from a darkening sky ; when 
inside a circle of blazing lights India’s annaal featirai of freedom began to-day on 
w huge grounds specially laid out ou Worli sea faee^thus describes the 
U. P, Special Service the 48th session of the Indian National Oongress which met 
At Bombay on the 28th October, 1934. The gorgeously proportion ednartitions were 
packed to overcrowding by enthusiastic delegates and visitors who had come from 
the far off corners of Hindusthan. The paodal was a model of generoua planning 
and ele^t decoration. The President’s 'Stiamiana’ In the middle of the dais, on 
whieh the hosts of the Oongress were seated, and the octagonal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the pandal were brightly coloured and brilliantly lighted. They 
were perfect pieces of delicate architecture. Three gates opened into the pandm 
and through all of them the participants of this great concourse poured in even 
an hour before the proceedings were to commence. Smart volunteers in khaki, 
and sweet Desh Sevikas in orange stood at the gates aud all along the roads and 
regulated admission aud accommodation. The rushiug torrent of humanity wbioh 

S oared through every gate soon found its pool and settled quietly down. The 
ood lights mounted on the gates threw their blinding beams right to the centre 
of the pandal. The powerful , lights on the gateways iuslde the pandal added to 
the illnmination and all darkness vanished Inside the enclosure. 

Shortly before seven, the playing of music in the President's camp announced 
the commencement of the Presidential procession. The whole gathering turned east 
and all eyes were fixed on Deshbandhn gate. A few minutes later, the proeession 
emerged out of the blazing arch. Floodlights concentrated their beams and the 
prooMsion moved in a stream of light. Volunteers in uniform marched first, playing 
bagpipes and beating drums. Desh Sevikas came behind. They were followed by 
the leaders who were marching slowly, two abrest. Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini 
NaidUf Sfahatmaji, Sardzr Patel, Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr, B, C. Roy, Maulana 
Azad, Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Sardul Singh and other leaders marched ahead. 
Bobu Rajendra Prasad escorted by Mr, K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round bis neck marched to the ceatre of the procession. Other leaders Drought up 
the rear. 

Coming to the centre of the pandal, the procession turned to the right to 
proceed to the sbamisna. A bevy of Desh Sevikas furnished a guard of honour and 
the proemsiou marched under an arch of upcaised lathi. Beaching the Shamiana 
the President and other leaders seated themselves in their respective places. The 
proceedings commenced. 


Sebsios Begins 


Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to csteh the 
start of the proc^ings. Xke tuning of the *tamburag on the rostrum, wosdesst 
by the loud speakerst riveted atteutiou on the rostrum. A second later, 
of Mutation b^n. A soft wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song oi 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Rajendra Prsaeu. 


Mr. Nariman’s Address 

Wdicome songs OTer, Mr. Nariman mounted the 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was rtill the bud 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Nariman and lUjendra T ^i^bute 

attention. Mr. Nariman’s address was frequentlv cheer^. When he paid a 
to Rajendra Babu, wheu he referred to Pandit Jawabarlal. when ne^PP®**®® 
Pandit Malaviyaji to accept the Congress verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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Gjndhiji M gttidioR tUr of the OoDgrew. Mr. Ntrinuui 
Aft« the finish of the welcome address, Bajen Baba was 
mi^j losUtM as Evident and deooraud with the badge of office. fiS* Jalramdaa 
Donlatfim neat read the messages of good-will and sympathy. 

The Lbabebs 


M. on the dais were Mahatmaji, Sardar ViUlabk- 

Mot Abd^ Ot^ffar Kkan^ Afaulafia Ahul Kalam Azad, Dr, Aasori, 

Nafdii, Pandit Malaniya, Dr, /Sped Mahmud, Si. R<uagopalaehi^, 
iHT' Ohoae, Editor. ^Umritabaaar Patrika”. A>. S, A, 

weltt, Editori "Bombay Ohrootele"> Mr, C, B, JSrinivasan, Editor **Swadesbmitnun. 
Mr. Bamananda Chattarjea^ *^itor, Modern Bericw'\ Sardul Singh Oavaeakar, 
{fr* ^Z* Oidwanit Swami Govittdanandf Messrs. Prakaskam, 

Dsfat, JT. F. hariman. T. 0, Gozioami, J, C. Gupta, Nagindao^ 
Ma$t$^ Swamt Anand, Pattabi SitaranUah, Aeharya Kripalani. Messrs. PmHo- 






«M»uu»w»Mur x-ai.nBK , naou ortprauasn. Pandit Govindkant Malaviuat 
^ndit Badkaicant MaUviga, Pandit Govindvallav Pant, Seih GaUndaa, Bairn 
Mathurapraaad, Baku Dipuarain Singh, Mr. Nageawar Bao Pantulu. 


PREOCDESrTUL ADDRBBB 

^ I^idenL on arising to 8peak« was greeted with tremendons bheen. Opniei 
of the Presidential addressi printea in Hindi, English, and Urdu were distriba^ 
among dolegatos and Tiaitors. The President himself deliferrd a speech in SKndi, 
referring to aelecM portions of his printed speech. The President’s reference to the 
absence of Pandit Jawaharlal and Sj. Suhhoi Btm was greeted with appreeiati?e 
^tem. As tlM President cooclnded his speech, some delegates bronght to the notice 
Of the President the plight of Ajmer delegates, lying at the northern gale, 
offering Satyanaha. The President made a statement saying that his offer of 
enquiry into their griofanees was refused and they had continued Satyagraha 
obstinately. He could not rcferse the decision of his predecessor. 


Mr. Nariman^a Welcome Speecii 

Following is the lull text of the speech delivered by Mr. K. F. Nariman, Ohair- 
man of the Beception Oommittec, in welcoming the 'delegates to the 48th session of 
the Indian National Oongress 

^Brother and Bister Delegates and Friends, 

"On behalf of (Sie Beception Oommittee of the 48th session ot the Indian Nation- 
al Oongroass and on bchaU of the oitiaens of Bombay I offer you a moat cordial 
and hearty weloonie to this commeretal capital of India and this centre of Ckmgreaa 
politics. Nwriy 16 years have passed since Bombay had the hononr of a 

special session of the Indian National Congress and all these years have been yeara 
of alrouuous activity and aieady advance in the field of politics. It is, indeed, a 
noteworthy coincidence that when the Congress met in 1918 it was to and 

record the Nation’s verdict on the scheme of constitutional Reforms whidk the 
British Cabinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only the previons year, the 
historic pledge about self*goverqment had been given and Mr. Monta^ had come 
to^ India on a special Deputation. On the basis of the Report that he sub- 
mitted a Bill was drawn ap mnbodying recommendations intending to give 
a larger share in thrir own Government. Toe representatives of the natmn who had 
assembled then rejected ^e ceforms as disappointiog, inadeqnate and unsatislactory# 
Despite the eppostuop of the nation, the Bmorms Bill was passed bat it had IsOed 
to Imng pesce ia IncUa wluch British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
was then passed oontained a ptovtsion that more reforms would be granted 
after a lapse of years and ia aeoordanoe with that provision, an unending pro- 
cessioa of comaststtoas and committees have been coming to this country and ma- 
hing Tewoiis aad reeoaiaieudelaoas. Aa if to anpplement th^ thm were three 
more hto ^ Table Conlaenee and as e 

mult dr the eoamned labour of aB th ese eoadaves of atatesmen and diptoomta than 
hm m ww aehemaef Mtama wifidi is to-day on the knahdtve anvil. He 

the nation to ataud up as one man aad idnt «vnj 
^ ImpimHgi to t^ter links to blad Indiu to the d m ri5 iito3s 


need hae ailsca to-dm appi 

SSr£X!VX 


l«blerUok. to biiid ImB. to ik. ( 
iWtim.t.1, proud toto tediltl 
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nation arc to-day aaaenibied to re-iteraio their determination to be free, to refiew 
tlieir allegianeo to the ideal of ‘Tama Swaraf 

Pbikce Among Wobkebs 

**li if another noteworthy ooincident that three Bombay seaaionf of the OongroM 
iiioiild hate hem presided over by three illnatriona softs of Bihar. lord Sitiba pi^ 
sided over the 1915 session and Syed Hussain Imam guided the dcUberations of the 
epeeial session in 1916. To-day we have the Bood fortune of meutiiiE under the 
presideiitship of Baba Bajendra Prasad, the foremost loader of Biht»r—a peasant in 
his Mrments bat a prince smoDB public workers. The unanimous vote by which be 
has been eleeted to utiide the destinies of the nation during the ooming year is a 
tettimony to the esteem snd sfTection iu which hia countrymen from one end to the 
another bold him. In his own province the name of B'tjendra Baba is a name to 
conjure with. The call of national leudershtp has come to him in the midst of a 
trying time* His own family has sutfored snneking bereavements. And be himsdf 
is the victim of a nerve-racking illness which with every little exertion becomes mc^e 
mmllgnant. If in the midsts of these ordeals be baa obeerfully responded to the 
nation’s call and taken hi* place of responsibility it is only nn indication of bis 
nnbendlag devottoa to duty and bis utter n*adiuess to shoulder every burden in the 
oaase of India’s Ineedoin. 

The Illustrious Dead 

*As we meet to-dsy, it is but natural that we should mlsa the sagacious counsel 
of some of our tmatd leaders and dear eollcagueB. 8). Vithalbhai Patel, who ou 
the last ocesaion acted as the Chairman of the Beceptiou Committee is with us no 
wiore. Broken by disease but with his faith in India's freedom bright sod steady, 
he vient to a foreign land where he had hoped to recoup his health and to come 
back to tike hia dM and proper share in the struggle for freedom with redoubled 
vigoor i but death snatched him away even before his dream could he realised and 
hecarpiied in Switserland with a last exhortation to his countryroon not to relax 
the drat lor liberty. In the 25 years of his public life Sj. Vithalbhai Patel proved 
himscu the most donghty ebampion of India’s emancipation sud in parliamentary 
warfare he proved to be a master tactician without a peer. 

^'Another great dgure haa passed away in Deshapriya 8en-Gupta on whom h|id 
fallen the mantle of Chittaeanjan Das. Bimgal will sorely miss Icadcrbhip and the 
nation his sterling services. 

’*In llsdims death has prematurely claimed Sj. A Baogaswttmi Iyengar, an ex- 
Qenenl Secret^ of the Congress snd later on of the old Bwaru) Party. Ever 
sinoe the decline of the Civil Disobedience campaign, l)lr. lyci.gar had hnsied 
himself with the revival of parliamentary warfare and it is a matter lor great regret 
that the Parliamentary Board has been deprived even st the Outset of his valuable 
gnidanoe. 

”Dr. Anoie Besant has also passed away without witnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s desire to see India free. 

**A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of these lenders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further sod greater efforts. 

Bombay’s Contribution 

'Tq 1918 when the Congress met in this city. Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of the Congress was the attainment of 
“Self-Goveromeot within the British Empire” by alt constitutional means. During 
the years which hid led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
foree iu Indian politics. Sir Phiroze Shah M^a and Gopat Krishna Gokbale 
mm the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ratted from 
*‘hiimble petitions” to **great disapproval8\ and emphatic protesta. iBe Indian 
pratira have far advanced from that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of adf-ravernment within the British empire, it is the achievement of *‘Parna 
Swirmi. ’ The means are no longer memorials or petitions, bnt peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privtle^ 
mat she has always been in vanguard. Shortly after the introduction of the Monti^tu- 
ttelorms, Gaodhiji entered the political arena with his matchless weapon of SaQa^ 
grsha* At the Nagpur CoD^ess ho pleaded for his adoption as a iiiraaai.Jor 
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lodia’s emADcipAtion but before it could be given a triAl it was withdrAwn In 1923. 
For eight yenrs from thst dsy, the Nstion was fitting itself for the struggle end 
when the ultimstum gi?en st Cslcutts expired on 31st December. 19^, Sie Con- 
gress unfurled the bsnner of Independence And celled upon the Nstion to Assert 
And win her freedom by the Adoption of SAtysgrAha, But on account of the success 
with which she organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthusiasm with which she contributed over GO lakhs to the Xiiak Swaraj Fund, 
Bombay took over the leadership of the Congress struggle in 1920. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implementing the Lahore resolution, Bombay 
set About evolving new tactics and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a technique under which the forces of nationalism were unable to score 
their most spectacular victories. The organisation of mammoth processions on a 
scale and with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step in mobilising public 
opinion in the cause of the struggle for freedom. These perfectly peaceful and 
orderly demonstrations were often illegal and always defiant and gave the first 
assurances to the mass mind that against alert and active public opinion the forces 
of constituted authority were helpless. From mere processions ana demonstrationa 
the raids and the marches were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular 
strength developed into non-violent offensive where it quickly developed into a tost 
between the capacity of the police to inflict physical injury and the capacity of the 
Congress volunteers to bear it. And at hundreds of places in this city, during 
those fateful months, did the non-violent boldiers of freedom score over the servants 
of Law and Order. The initial successes that attended these efforts galvanised the 
city and the planning of mass offensives thereafter became easier from the equating 
of the 8holapur Day procession to the Zenda Vandum on the Azad Maidau 
and from the dignined defiance of Police orders at Bori Bunder to the 
dashing raids on the Wadala Balt pans it was a normal transition. 
Week after week the forces of authority got more and more dispirited 
and demoralised and the Congress was winning all along the lines. While proces- 
sions and raids implicated the more spectacular defeats on the forces of Groverument 
it was the organisation of boycott and the intensification of picketting that kept up 
A steady and crushing pressure over them. The cheerfulness with which many mer- 
chants came forth to sacrifice their immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with 
which others came to help the bravery with which Congress volunteers discharged their 
duty often at grave personal risks— all these made boycott effective and elevated picketting 
into a major front. Government’s remedy was always to resort to brute force and every 
exhibition of brute force meant an additional triumph to the Congress and fresh 
accession of public strength. The rapidity with which Anirbulaiice Association sprang 
up and the spontaueily with which the Congress Hospital and other relief agencies 
were organised, were unmistakable testimonies as to on which side the nation 
was ranging itself. Hundreds of persons were injured in every clash with the 
Police but still thousands were anxious to participate in every demonstration. 
And on all these occasions when the obscure Congress volunteer was called upon 
to mnke the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his life calmly and unresistingly as a 
sacred offering in a sacred cause, Bombay with her hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children— Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsics and Jews, felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle ; she gloried in the martyr’s strength and sacrifice. Such were the days when 
Harjlvan Lalji fell with the Flag at Bori Bunder, Babu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a foreign cloth lorry in Kalradevi and Kale Bbanker sank under a Police 
lathi on Queen’s Road. Bombay shed a mother’s tear oyer them and the other un- 
known volunteers but she swelled with pride to know it was her sous who were 
dying so that India might be free. 

Congress War Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made possible only because of the clarity of 
purpose, unity of control and generosity of support. United aggressive and effective 
Action Against the Bureaucracy was the single purpose for which all activity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War^" Cabinet or the Steel-Frame. It was a body of workers 
knit together by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy and a common purpose. A scientific departmeotalisatioo of the 
Congress war activities soon infused a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
common achievement and the fears of common risk brought them closer every day 
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■ad bailt up m tnulition of loyalty, comradeBbip and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere dee. Another factor which contributed to Bombay’s success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City’s womanhood threw itself into the struggle. Imme- 
diately following the declaration of the war, organisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes but all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, in picketting— on every front they formed 
an integral part and each triumph was made possilSe only by their extraordinary 
sense of discipline, display of courage and deep-rooted feelings of patriotism. The 
organisation of Vanar Sena was antuer special feature of 1930 struggle. It made an 
instantaneous appeal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing ittvenile 
enthusiasm to national cause. The cheery youngsters shouting National Bl 0 |tans 
were effective examples to older men. And the courages with which th^ invited 
and withstood Police charges during their rally was of a type that a battalioa of 
veterans might envy. 

Publicity Method 

While the courage and devotion of the Congress workers enabled Bombay to 
gain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
was possible and effective massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the nationalist Press ceased to be a useful 
medium and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the bulletins. The daily publication of the Congress bulletin was a 
daily Assertion of the Congress strength. The bulletin was means to 
be a record of activities and a medium of announcements. But 
immediately on its appearauce it became an issue in the fight and frantic attempts 
were made by the Government to throttle the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host of other penal laws designed to stifle the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensational triumph was achieved when Cougress anoounce- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The 1930 straggle ended in the Qandhi-Irwin Pact. It brought in a truce that 
was to establish peace. But the peace did not come. In its stead came the second 
Blftiggle. The Civil Service, which was vanquished in 1930, was batching vengeance. 

The Second Round 

The whole of the year was spent by Government in planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt many lessons in 1930 and made every diligent provision against a 
similar event. They forged new weapons .and prepared even ambushes. But the 
main body of the Congress only hoped for peace. And when after the Round 
Table Conference the nation found itself trapped it was taken unawares. By 
clapping up Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Red Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawhartal in the U. P., the Bureaucracy threw down a challenge which tne Working 
Committee could have ignored only at the peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stood true and picked up the gauntlet. Government by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashamed and uascrupuious methods succeeded in taking the 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congresa organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in the 
balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-Ooogressmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and the 
issues of the straggle— the no-tax campaign in U. P. and the Frontier Ordinances— 
bad gone into the background. And later steadineas was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alteroative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light aisappeared from the face of the Reforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the Bureaucracy succeedM in taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and the Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Coogressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Mahatmaji’s fiMMom, a Conference was held of workers and leaders at Poona In 
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Jnlj, 1933 to miew the ptogtm of tho •IraflYle «sd to diolk oat a new pro* 
mumo. At A retalt of that Oonfereooe the OoDgreet entpeDded mast ei?il dit- 
obedioiee and rettrieted the eampatgo to eeleet indifidnait. The Nation showed 
anmistal^le tenee of weariness and there was no proper response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Congressmen had rerired talks of Oonneil-ent^ 
and their snggestions had gathered so mnch support ;that in April 1934, Gandhi]! 
eame forward , with a generous pledge to support that policy and the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was formed. Immediately after, Oaiidbi}t announced his 
decision to suspend e^en the campaign for indiridual Civil Disobedience and thns 
made it necessary for Government to lift the ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and fnnetion not as a result of its victory in 
the struggle bat through the sufferance of its opponents. It was restored to free- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face soother attempt of suppression. 
It is only natural that under the circumstances the A. L C. C. which met at Patna 
decided that the session of the Indian National Congress should bo held to review 
the position and to take new decisions. Bombay was anxious that she should be 
given the privikge of holding the session and the invitation was accepted. 

Gracblesb Acts of Grace 

It is nothing surprising that wherever Government professes to get as a matter 
of grace they should often act gracotcssly. The organisations which were suppressed 
at the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign have not been all restored to 
fre^om and it is further a matter for deep regret that many of onr valued 
co-workers and colleagues are to-day prevented from coming and participating in 
this gathering by the reason of the various restrictive orders Under Emergency as 
well as Foreigner’s Acta against them not having been withdrawn. That several 
active Congress workers should have their liberty of action so rigorously curtailed 
is a strong exposure of Government's plea that these restrictions were only means 
against subversive activities. Govern inent’s instructions are to utilise every reason- 
able opportunity to curb the freedom movement in India. And the continuance 
of the ban on ]^d Shirts and the Hindustani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
their professioo that they would interfere with organisations only when they tended 
to violence or subversive activities. Both the organisations are integral parts of 
the Congress and if they are stili not allowed to function it is because we Bureau- 
cracy is convinced they are effective instruments in the cause of non-violent resis- 
tance. The nou-rerooval of the ban is not only an indication of the Government’s 
mind, but it is also an indirect recognition by the opponent of the excellent service 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles. 

Pt. Nehru’s Incarceration 

The fact that Government have not yet released all civil disobedience prisoners 
although nearly 6 months have elapsed since the suspension of Satyagri^a also 
gives an insight into the inner workiisgs of the minds of the authorities. They 
woula not let even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to join us in this assembly to-day. 
They would not let him attend even on his ailing wife, without imposing irritating 
little-minded time limits. Heavy is the cross the intrepid Pandit had been called 
upon to bear but his is a valiant heart which no power on earth can crush. The 
sufferings which a resentful bureaucracy heaps upon him only serve to shed addi- 
tional lustre on his radiant personality. May his wife be soon restored to health 
and he to freedom. 

While on the question of Government’s treatment of Batyagrahis ilet me refer 
to the result of repression in the various provinces and stretch the need for orga- 
nised relief. In Karnatak, Gujrat and United Provinces the peasants and farmers 
have suffered immensely and the Congress will be failing in his duty if it does not 
dve the necessary succur to those who in responding to its call have lost their all. 
The Buderiugs of Ehudai Ehidmatgars is unexampled and they too call for relief 
and help. 

PBTTIFOaGlNQ AUTHORITIES 

While great gods at Simla have been racking their brains to keep isolated all 
the Oongress forces, the chota |^s at Bombay have been doing their bit in heaping 
impediments in the way of holaiog the * Congress session. Onr afqplieation lor the 
temporary nse even on payment of rent of the vast and open nnnsed tract of 
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g ed rfma d vaetat taod nwr Ohoreh^te was tamed down. That area was oartalnly 
mom ooofOttieDt bdog nearer the oommerdal centre and poaaeaaed better laeilitiea 
lor tranaporl and otha amenities, than this distant ontakirta of the Oitj. Though, 
•0 nr as the actual reanlts are ooooerned, this oonld not hare and haa not made 
any diffaranoe. beoanse thousands of patriotic and enthnsiaatio Indians would alwava 
mieerfally undertake this annual political pilfcrimage, eren though the seesionB be 
Md either on the top of the frecsing Himalayas or at the scorching laods^end of 
(npe Comorin. But this insolent rejection of our request by the Gorernment, 
^u^ insignificant and unimportant by itself, still' demonstrates tragically our 
helplessness, impotence and dependence in our own country. That a large tract of 
Taesnt and unused piece of land, reclaimed at the cost of millions of rate^payers’ 
money, cannot be made arailabie for admittedly the greatest, the most representa- 
tive and most popular political organisation in the country for a few days to hold 
its annual pleua^ session, is a posir.ioii neither edifying nor adding to our national 
self-respect, particularly when we are made to ftol the additional galling fact, that 
auy favonrable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristocratic friends for their light sports and even harmful gambling 
games. I am sure this helpless condition will awaken the conntry to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive attitude of the Government, the Beoeption 
Oommittee acknowledges gratefully the co-operation and prompt assistance received 
from all officials of the ^mbay Mnnicipality, including the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for transport atforded by the Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Go., helped considerably to reduce the hardship and inconvenience oansed 
by this unreasonable rejection by the Government. 

Fixing of Dates 

Oriticism has been levelled in regard to the fixing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that this particular time of the year selected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. The month of October is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp life rather uncomfortable. Some- 
time after the dates were fixM a request came from certain quarters for postpone- 
ment of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because they believed 
that this session would interfere with their election campaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more weighty reasons that induced the Working Oommittee 
to fix those particular dates in spite of some inconvenience to certain friends ; 
those of you who attended the Patna A. 1. 0. G. meeting will remember that in 
the resolution for formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and considerable section of Congressmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the legislatures, the Council-entry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary session of the Gongress , hence it was nece- 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly before the Assembly elections so that 
the resolntioD about the Parliamentary Board might bo endorsed by this session, 
and the Lahore ban against the council-entry could thus be formally and legally 
removed. 

At a later date when farther requests came for postponement after the dates of 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, additional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these originsl datas and these requests could not be granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but lair that an opportunity should be given to all parties including 
diss^tients to place their point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdiot. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aoey had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the last, that is, till this plenary 
session, to ^ the Working Committee’s resolntion rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity sbonid be given to them before this 
^hest authority in the Congress constitution ; otherwise the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
taeiog it in the open session. It is hoped and expected that Panditji, naviug openly 
sought and invited the verdiot and justly claimed the right of andieuoe from this 
mu session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest Congressmen abide 
M Its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailed in 
fixing Ihese dates. 

80 
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DEM OKSraATIVB Eftbct 

Betides, I believe that this huge mtss, politfeil gathering, is bound to create a 
gmt additional demonstrative and propagandist effect, not onljy in this city and 
Presidency, bnt all over the coiinti 7 and the fact that the eonncil-entry proposals 
hat obtained the sancticn of this plenary session, will by itself, have a great pro- 
pagandist value and is bound to have greater effect on all Oongress-minded elec- 
torate in all parts of the country, than any individual or group electioneering 
campaign ; thus far from hindering the election work this early session will oertainiy 
help the Congress candidates and I have no doubt that the country will readily and 
willingly respond to the Congress call and give its whole-hearted support to Con- 
gress candidates. I wish them all sueceas. 

In advancing these arguments I have taken for granted that this session will 
endorse the Patna resolution to tho formation of the Parliamentary Board. So long 
as Mahatmaji’s blessings to this new Parliamentary venture continues, there ia no 
chance or risk of its being successfully challenged from any Congross quarter. 

Congress and Cooncil-entry 

It might be contended that it would be inopportune at this stage on the eve of 
the elections, to reopen tho quesiton of council-entry. It would indeed be so if the 
principle of Council-entry was still nn issue in dispute. But to-day it is an accepted 
plank in the Congress platform. And no one could think of tearing it oat. And 
so it would only be in the fitness of things if the programme of the party is so 
amended as to make it a revolutionary force. 

**Sach snggestions and amendments as to details of the programme and policy 
and even in the manifesto would, I respectfully submit, be perfectly legitimate and 
within the province of every loyal Congressman because that would be in pursuance 
^ and consistent with the Patna decision. 

The Congress Socialists 


In one other aspect the Bombay session will also be considered as unique. Ihis 
is the first session in which an organized political group within the Congress 
makes its appearance with a radically different outlook and fundamentally dil^rent 
programme. The Congress Socialist Party, born only a few months ago, has emerged 
with an ambitious programme. Again it is not for me to criticise or commend 
the policy and programme of this new party. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell its fate in the future but only this much can be said that whether this 
Infant will grow into a powerful giant or would suecumb untimely would 
entirely depend upon the capacity of their programme to attune itself to the 
National ideal and help in the speedier attainment of National Freedom. 

Attitude towards States 

The question of policy and attitude towards the Indian States will also engage 
the attention and await disposal by this assembly ; whether the Congress shonld 
continue the present policy of aloofness or whether the demand of the States* 
snbjects to bo merged into and identified with the British Indians, should be eon- 
oeeded. will be another important issue and will have to be solvea by the present 
session. 

Changes in Government’s AmruDS 


Coming to the immediate political issue which the Congress will be called upon 
to tackle, we must first take into consideration the changes in the Government’s 
attitude between 1932 and 1934. As soon as it was realised that ^'nnlawfnl” Con- 
(ness had ceased to be aggressive, Whitehall at Simla grew more and more boasttol. 
At the commencement of the struggle all they wanted was only that the Congress 
•honkl drop '^direot action” and that if it did so the reconstrnctioa of Indian 
polittes wonM be proceeded with on the basis of maximum agreement. The Con- 
{Ress knew that the assertion was incorrect. That was why it fought. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, the Liberal and the constitutional Nationalists and 
Independents all found fanlt with the Congress for carrying on a war in the face 
of such .a clear declaration. To-day the war is not there, is the work of political 
reconstmetion going on on the basis of maximum agreement ? Is not the Congress 
by common consent and by hostile testimony the greatest political institution 
dairying with it maximnm. popolar support 7 Is not the new Constitution being hatched 
eb i^cAng and alienating this institution with the mazimnm popular support 7 
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The EogBih lUtegiuita kaom hii proclam«tioo« and profsHioa* are falte bat he 
DM to mtke them for other reasons than he will oare to confess. When our 
Liberals and Moderates know these proclamations and professions to be false, hare 
they also to support them for other reasons than they will oare to admit? Perhaps 
they hare. They hare been the witling and enthusiastic dupes of Gorernment’s dual 
pouoy of repression and reforms. 

It is this policy of Repression and mock Reforms that will form the issue in 
the coming elections. To buttress repression with ‘popular’ support and to paralyse 
the freedom movement with the opiate of councils the bureaucracy depends upon 
time-servers, toadies and self-seekers. Should they secure them ? God wiling, pfo. 
The Congress is determined that the mockery of these reforms shall be exposed and 
that those weaklings and self-seekers who would sell their brothers’ birth-right for 
a mess of political pottage could not bo allowed to proceed to the market. Your 
vote in the coming dcction^ is a vote on this isssue. A vote to a non-Congressman 
is a power of attorney to him to sell you and your children into perpetual Serfdom 
to Britain. It is a jail warrant committing you to political purgatory. 

Communal Award 

The unity on the C)ngre33 election front has been unhappily disturbed by the 
needless controversy that had arisen over the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee has sternly set its face against every attempt to prejudice its decision 
refusing to discuss the Award, as it is pledgid to National solution of the problem. 
The Working Committee would not be bullied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by interested communities as an admission of the justness of their 
mis-coQceived demands. Viewed from the strictly national point of view there is 
nothing like a communal claim. Whenever there has been a dynamic programme, 
engaging the attention of the entire nation these false claims have never bad a 
tearing. When the call came to join the colours in the fight for freedom no 
soldier joined the ranks on the basis of his caste, creed or community. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity for service willing workers have come forward from 
every communiDy. 

A Happy Example 

Our own Reception Committee furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
servations or safegurds, by a pure and simple process of free voting and unham- 
pered election, the results achieved have proved more satisfactory than could have 
been achieved by any elaborate, complicated means of claims adjustineuts on n 
communal basis. The representation in our Reception Committee has by such 
natural process been adjusted almost in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community. To those who charged the Congress with commiinatisi tendencies, 1 
offer my own instance, as a living, forceful and convincing refutation of that base- 
less charge. Though I am a member of the sniallcHt community in the country, 
still purely by atrength of nou-comniunal vottn,*! have always topped the polls 
not only in Congress election but also in the election to the ('orporution and 
the Council. The fact that 1 have been elected Chair man of the Reception Commi- 
ttee is a complete viudicHtiou of the Coiigress posiiion. Again, although the offices 
in the Committee are distributed purely according to mints, without reference, to 
major or minor communities there is a Mahommadaii General Secretary in eiitiro 
charge of the whole Nagar arrangements. 'I'he office of the G. O. C., 
a position of great responsibility and trust, is entrusted by unanimous 
choice to RiiOther nationalist member of the i-ame cominunity. In the same 
way, Viee-OhairmausbipB and other offices and memOiTships of various Hiib-com«iiil- 
tees are found to bo distributed among various cnmmiMics unil evfMi st cts, Huch 
recent examples aro iiidmi encouraging and ought to inspire eoiilidcuec in us u!I. 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory soluiion by us provided wo act in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any ouiside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Need for Unity 

The differences of opinion over the communHl Award h-avc been unfortunately 
pushed to such a degree ns to result iti the formation of a distinct anti-award group. 
The step that Pundit Mulaviya and hM. Ancy have taken has causcil some juuihirion 
in the ranks of our oppouenis. but their joy is bound to be short lived. Panditji's 
iDtentioM arc to bring the Award for the open verdict and tho Nation can couff- 
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dentaly tnut tiuit he end hie eoIlefCQee will abide by the Oooneae ?erdiet, whatofer 
It might be. floweter, do one can realiae to-day more fally than Panditfi the need 
for QoHy on the Oo^ese ranke. 

Whalcfer the disereneee» howeoorer atrong the peraonal sentimenta or eren 
eonaoieotiona ob]^iooa, all ahoold be enbordiDated to the doal national tribnnaL 
Here moat end all diaaentiona and bickering. Thenceforward atern diaoipline and 
loyal defotioD ahonld atep in. Any oppoaliion to the final ferdiet would certainly 
reaerre the appellation of rebellion againet the parent body. 

Ofer-ahadowing tbe^ political queationa that will come op for diacuaaion before 
you ia the aitoation created by Mahatma]i’a dcciaion to retire from actife OongraM 
feaderabin. The annonncement has come as a abock to the entire coootn. It ia a 
matter of aome conaolation that he haa postponed the final withdrawal till after the 
preaent aesaion bad met I am sore, I am expreaaiog the yiewa and aenti- 
menta of all of yon present here as well as the citizena of mmbay when 1 tender 
to him our grateful thanka for the conaideration he haa displayed to the feelings of 
hia numerous friends, colleagues and followers. The statements that he has issued 
and the course of action that he has chalked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter aefleasness of this noble soul and hia undoubted democra- 
tic convictiona. Both with a view to avoid the sense of oppression which hia tower- 
ing personality impoaea on colleagues and workers and also to find relief for himself 
for a similar feeling be has, after due deliberation, decided upon this course. His 
main object tn taking this step would appear to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and independent judgment in Congress circles. 

He realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but are feeling helpless to chalk out a definite line for tberoseWes. As an 
excuse for this helplessness they were pleading the strength of his individual per- 
sonality and the hold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary withdrawal is 
meant to remove all embarrassment to bis followers. His critics will be given a fair 
field. The period of retirement will be to him a period of personal purification and 
a preparation for a mightier endeavour. 

The Congress will no doubt miss the vigour of his inspiration snd the masses 
will miss the light to which they had eagerly learnt to look all these 15 years. But 
behind all this fear lies the certain hope that all such withdrawal could only be 
temporary. With an ideal pitched to Freedom, with a life dedicated to service, 
Qandhijt cannot in any accepted sense of the world retire. Inside or outside the 
Congress he will be the living ebalieuge to all oppression and tyranny and the 
guiding star to every votery of freedom. 

Closely entwined with the question of leadership lies the question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom tbe programme can only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a struggle. The preparation for the next struggle is our next 
programme. The attainment of Complete National Independcnco is our unalterable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of resistence is our unalterable means. 
And SB oar objective is clear and our faith unshaken I am confident that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolved leading to a now endeavour. This is the hour 
not of resting but of planning— planning not for a tactical triumph but for an 
enduring achievement. In the planning every devoted bod of the Motherland has a 
parr. The Congressmen, tbe Congress Paxliamentarian, the Congress Nationalist 
and tbe Congress Socialist have all to sit together and to devise the new means 
of furthering freedom’s cause. Each plan and each activity must be judged by 
only one teat, its capacity to develop the nation’s strength to assert her dignity 
to claim her rights and to regain her freedom. 

A Hard Task 

Now a word about ourselves. Tbe arrangements for the holding of the Con- 

S rcBs sessiou constitute no easy task, Bombay had to take the work up at a very 
boxt notice. An unusually heavy monsoon which lasted later than the usual perioa 
prevented the work of coostructioo being taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compelled the Keoeption Committee to resort to chose an out of the 
way place for constructing tbe pandal and other camps. The monsoon has been 
succeeded by a season of sweltering heat which place an additional handicap on 
the workers who had to race against time. The economic depression which the 
city has been feeling in a more and mord aente form made it difficult for the 
merohants and tbe professional classes to eouf ribute generously to the coffers of the 
Beoeptioo Committee. The country is genefaliy suffering from a feeling of exhaita* 
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ftod the Otj bee been Inlftlled. At faiioot ■tafces tinoe the fotnation of our Oom* 
mittee difference of opinloii and dieaicreemeota on smaller and bifcger issnes came 
to be erident and it was only the de? otion of the workers to the Congress eanse 
end their high sense of dnty which enabled the work to be carried on uDiuterrnptMiy. 
A splendid spirit of accommodation and stern sense of discipline had rendered co- 
operation easy and fmitfnl. 

The construction of the Abdul Oaffar Nagar reminds one of the fairy tales In 
which cities sprang almost over-night thrown np by the genii. Such a msgipal 
transformation in real life has only Men made possible by the powerful bold wbt^ 
the Congress exercises over the public mind. Merchants, Engineers, artisans, work- 
men, all vied^ with each other in co-operating for the success of the arrsngement. 
It would be invidious for me to mention names where everyone has worked with 
sneh whole-hearted devotion. To each worker from the humble volunteer errand 
boy to the eonstruetion board and the Secretaries responsible for the work of the 
various departments I would publicly tender thauks on behalf of the Reception 
Committee and yon all. 

While I can claim on behalf of the Reception Committee that wo have made 
every effort to secure the utmost convenience of visitors and delegates, 1 am con- 
scions that there still might be several drawbacks in the arrangements that we 
have made. I have already referred to the difficulties agslnst which wo have to 
contend. I must confess that in spite of onr desire and our earnest endeavouro, 
W6 have not come np to the high standard that you will always expect of a City like 
Bombay. For such manifest failings and shortcomings the Keeeption Commlttm 
expect to be excused. Nothing remains for mo to add but to express the wish 
that your stay in this Nagar may be happy and pleasant. 

May the just and benevolent Providence f^uide us in our onward march. May 
He vouchsafe to us the vision to see correctly and the strength to persevere steadily. 
In His ordering of progress Ho tempers every movement both in the heat of victory 
sod the cold of defeat. And where the metal is true He stamps it with enduring 
achievement. Friends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babuls Presidential Speech 

Bahu Bcaendra Prasad, President of the 48th session of the Indian National 
Congress delivered tbe following address 
Brothers and Sisters, 

We sre meeting after three years and a half of BlTeinious work and suffering. 
The country has had tbe misfortune of losing the guidance and mature judgment 
of a veteran worker like Hr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have Men a 
source of inspiration to thousands. It has further had the misfortune of losing 
another veteran patriot in Sir Sankaran Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. 
Byed Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations of a special session 
of tbe Congress in the very city. The passing away of (bat uncompromising ebam- 

£ ion of our liberties, whether in or out of the Speaker’s chair, Vithalbhai Patel 
laves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible to hil. To many of us, the prema- 
ture death of Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar tbe country has lost not only a distinguished journlist 
bat also a conatitutional lawyer, whose knowledge was freauently requisitions. 

Let me also remind yon of the one, who is behind prison bars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the flower of tbe vouth of our country and whose 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national Bet-baeka or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlai Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Our thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Bubbaa Chandra Boae, now in a foreign land. Nor may 
we forget all those who, thongh unknown, suffered or are alill snffering for 
the take of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and jaoknown. who have passed 
aw» we offer onr homage. 

^ Ton have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difficnlt and critical 
tune. It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on tbe national work 
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tHI tlie neit teMkm of the Conj^ees. I coulees, I feel overwhefised by the 
tremeodoue responeibility that the posUion carries with it. I woald hsFe been 
happy to be left alone to work in my own hnrnble way in my comer of the 
countiT, bat the nation’s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your service. 

I am tally consckma of my limitations, and I have sense enoof^h to know that 
this signal mark of confidence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of appreciation ol the little contribution that my poor province has been able to 
make daring the recent smuggle and of the sympathy which it has been its good 
lortane to receive in such ample measure in its recent unprecedented calsmtty. It 
rests, however, with yoa to help mo by your unstinted support and co-operation 
to carry on the difficult duties you have entrusted to me. 

SUFFERINQS OF BiHAB 

Coming as 1 do from a province which, during tbt last ten months or so, has 
been particularly eclected as the victim of Nature’s wrath, 1 desire to convey my 
heartfelt thanks to the country, which has. shown practical sympathy with the 
people stricken by phenomenal earthquake followed by huge floods. The response, 
which has come from all quarters and from all claRses of ]>eopIc, inhabiting this 
vast country and from Indians abroad, and from foreigners shows conclusively that 
if the disaster was unprecedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow-feeling 
it evoked was equally unparalleled. There have been disasters in the past, which 
though not so vast in extent, were still some of the greatest recorded in history, 
and yet the country was never before roused to such a pitch of active sympathy. 
As the national feeling has grown and pervaded the country at large, the wail of 
people in a corner of Northern India has resounded and rc-eeboed from one end 
to the other and drawn out not only cash but tears and personal service. As the 
Bihar Central Rt lief Committee said in one of its early statements : *'Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
destruction and sorrow, some enduring good has come in the shape of a unit^ 
nation joined together in a common sorrow and common effort to overcome it, 
having faith in each other and forgetting the petty diflercnccs that seemed so 
trivial in the face of a mighty disaster.” 

Recent History 

The Congress movement has passed through various phases during the last 
fifty years of its existence. One would feel ttmptid to take a birdB-eye-vitw of its 
hope and aspirations, its weaknesses and failures, its successes and triumphs. But 
I would resist that temptation except in so far as recent history may be necessary 
to elucidate the present and enable us to lay out a programme for the future. 

It will be recalled that the last regular scHsiou of the Congress was held at Karachi 
in March 1031, soon after the Gandhi-iiwin Pact. It was much to be hoped that 
that Pact would open a way to permitiient peace between Britain and India but 

that was not to bo. Now that Civil DiHobedience has been suspended it would l>e 

useless to go into a detoiled examination of the circumstanees, which forced the 
hands of the Congress to re-star i Civil Disobedience after Mabatma-Gandhi's return 
from the Second Round Table Conference. I would content. my.self by stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Pact was fruMiratcd by the officials 
who were in charge of affairs and had to give effect to its provisions. Lord Irwin 
had retired. Lord Wiilingdou had come in and there was undisguised resentment 
in official circles at what was regarded as a suirender on the part of liOrd Irwin, 

and the moment he was away from the scene, a complete change in the Govern- 

ment policy came about and preparations were set afoot to take the Congresa by 
surprise as soon us tbe Round Table Conference was over. It was known the 
Government could not aflbrd, and did not attend to accept tbe demands of the 
Ck>ngre6s. Events in England also proved favourable to this scheme of things. The 
Ijibour Government had resigned. The National Government with a big Conse^ 
vativc majority was formed and the whole policy of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Beno was reversed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from England he found 
himself faced with a situation which seemed to have been very carefully and 
meticulously prepared. An excuse was found in what was wrongly described and 
advertised as a No-Kent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which was really 
nothing more than sus^nsion bf payment .peiiding negotiations, which bad been 
going on between the Government on tbe tA?*iii^/aud tiie Congress leaders on tbe 
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other, to seeare a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of remission or suspension of rent on purely ooonomio grundos, which had become 
neoessarv on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr. I^ndon were arrested just two davs before Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrival and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan with some of his colleagues was 
made a prisoner under an old Regulation. Bengal had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promulgated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On bis voyage, Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements offering 
co-operation but on landing ho came to know of the removal^ by arrest and 
imprisonment, of valued colleagues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the 
United Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, to intervene and if possible, to bring abobt a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the U. P. and ths Frontier would 
not be subjects of discussion. The interview having been rejected, Mahatma Gandhi 
had no option but to advise the Working Committee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disobedience. But he made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
long telegram begging again for an unconditional interview failing which ho thought 
it his duty to inform the Viceroy that the Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil Disobedience. Reply came to this last moment request in the form of 
warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress President, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and other prominent Congressmen throughont the country. 

The Congress was taken unawares ana the Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movement within a fortnight. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, in spite of sudden removal of ail the prominent Congress workers through- 
out the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to give 
instructions to their followers as to how to organise the campaign, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that the lead, which had been given by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaneously followed. Thousands agaio courted 
imprisonment, Mathi’ charges, nrings, heavy fines, coufiscation of property, and 
beatings on extensive scale. 

The Course of Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to the bewilderment of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests 
and Mathi’ charges and in spite of the vigilance of the police, who bad concentrated, 
upon preventing them. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of this repression beyond stating that a bare 
summary of the provisions of the various ordinances most of which were later con- 
verted into acts by obliging Legislatures will show how drastic they were in 
character and comprehensive in scope. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
aud the Executive armed with large powers. The press was muzzled. New offences 
were created and in some cases collective and vicarious punishments laid dowo. 
To these must be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, particularly apparently 
to meet what is described as the terrorist menace, but resulting not in a few eases 
in a eomplete suspension of all political activities of a .progressive type lest their 
sponsors should inenr the wrath and the penalty of the all powerful 0. I. D, 

Now, the Congress has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist mo?e- 
meot. It has condemned without hesitation and in an unequivocal language all 
terrorist outrages and under the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi has done all it 
could to create an atmosphere against the enit of terrorism. But at every step, it 
has felt hampered by the fact that impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wro^ 
method, cannot effectively be approached by public opinion on account of the stiff- 
ness of the Government attituae and its all pervading blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its snpporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns terrorism because it 
hampers the eountry’s progress and tends to create forces which will lead to 
further disruption and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un-Indian. 
But these young men cannot be weaned from it by the equally indefeDsible metlio4 
of nnadolteratea represssiou. 
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EcoNOiao Depbebbiov 

The eottotrj hee been paHing through e period of deep eoonomie depceeilOB. 
erhleh hee been iaieotified bj the Go? emmeat polk^ of menegtog lodien eteiai 
Ui the iiiteretti not of Indto bnt of Greet Itriteia. fhe peet few yeere tutve teen 
greet dietreei of the peeeentry uueble to pey the heeey lend re?eotte end rent 
end enffering grcnt privetions. Tney he?e witueeeed earteitment of ezpenditore of 
netion*bnildiiig depertmeatt, greet slninp in iadattryf eiport of more then 200 
eroree ^ dietrees gold, dtoloeation of trede and e tremendrae inereeee in nnemi^oy- 
meat the extent of which etcn in the be^t of normal yeere the Britieh Gotemmeut 
hete eerer dered to eecerteia owiug to ite veetoeet. TUeee peere here been lemerfc* 
ebie for heevy eddittoue to the eo-callcd public Debt of ladie end the bnrdene of 
the elreidy overtaxed taxpeyer eud the povcrty-etrickoo population lor carrying on 
an extrevagent and top*heavy admiiiietratioa and pwtiy for sappreaemg end 
emehing the movement lor Ireedom. 

The Ottawa Pact 

The Oliewe Pact, which bee been coodomuod with one voice by the bceUinlormed 
opinion in the eountry as being detrimeural to the beat intereata ol India* and 
parttottfarly ol the masses ol agriculiuhsts, was ratified. Its working has proved 
that the apprehensions of its critics were well>loauded. It has saocetsfnliy tied 
India to toe chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

iNDiAEfi Abroad 

The position ol our coaotrymeu abroad givee no gtoond lor eetisleotion. Their 
treatment in the colonies of the British Empire has bean a long-standing eaase of 
fast grievattee and has toflaenced not a little the change in onr ontlook and opinion 
10 lavoar of complete lodepeadence. One after another. Indians settled in these 
ookmiee and protectorates ace being deprived of their inherent right# to whieh 
they are entitled by virtue ol their loug assoeiation, service and ooatribntion to 
the prosperity ol theee oolouies. They have, io fact, been iastrumental in many 
eaaea in bnUding up these colonies and many have been born in them and have 
their homes witnont any other io the world* One aoheme alter another U deviaad 
to get rid ol them alter they are no more needed, and although it it come consola- 
tion to know that the scheme ol assisted repatriation has been given up, it it 
alio to bo noted that no place Is found in the vast British Empire where they can 
Eva and settle with the same loll rights to land and citisenahip aa others have in 
India. The latest sppiicatioa ol this policy of s^neesiog ont Indiane is reported 
from Zaozibsr where in epite ol the* host ol relations which Indians have maintained 
lor generatiotia with the Bultan and his snbjecu, ordinancea have been hnrriedly 
pamed which deprive them ol the righu ol acqnxriog land. The discrimination 
agNiast Indians becomes flagrant when we know that this reetriction does not extend 
to the new arrivals from Arabia. 

There is nothing surprising in all this when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even dlesMntary rights of ottisenship in thmr own country and which even the pro- 
posed eonstitnuonm reforms are not going to confer on them. 

We ean only give Ihie assurance to onr countrymen abroad that as onr position 
at home improves their position will also automatically improve. In this conuec- 
tioo it is impossMe not to mention with gratitude the great name ol Dinabandha 
0. F. Andrews, who haa been freqaently going to Africa to render aaoh help ae 
haa been poaaible for him to render. 

The Dual Policy 

The Government poliey, whieh waa enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end 
of 1229 aononneiDg the eonvening of the Bound Table Conferenoe, haa always 
had a double aspect whieh hac been emphasised more than once by Lord Wiiling- 
don’e Ctovemment. It has been claimed by the Government that this double policy, 
on the one hand, atais at advaneing oonaututtonal reforma, and on the other, seeka 
to anipieaa what the Government coaaidera to be aubvemive and revolntionary 
movementa. In parsnanee of the fiiat, it la claimed that the Bound Table Oon« 
lerace haa heeo convened and peppoials have been framed aa a result of eonsaita* 
tioa with Indtaaa and that a I<m$ Fathamentary Committee is ooaaidediag thaaa. 
These pihposals ace known an* the Whiti Fiiper. in patenaoea of the teeand, the 
Govermnent haa thoni^ it neoeiaaiy to sui^ieaa the Civil Ditobedieoee asovemsid 
wUhabsavy hand. 
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To Lidiant it (ieema that the aeooDd poliev haa not only been mneh more in 
ofidenee and has oansed untold sofferiog to naniDorlesa peo^Oi bat is responsible 
ior the Isauing of ordinances and the enaotsMnt of laws wnieh hare taken away 
eren m ordinary rights of eitisenship and laid down drsatio penalties and sop* 
pressed not only what may be regarded as subfenlfe sMrements, bat effecUrcly 
prerrated perfectly conetltational agitation also* 

The reform side of the policy has snooeeded only in feeding credoloas people on 
hopee of something which may not come. We harsi antoabtedly, had three Bonnd 
Table Ck)nferenoea, Oommitteee and Sab-Oommitteea ^id infloitnm*’ and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. It has dragged in aome form or 
other Its interminable inreatigatione for aix or acfen long years. It is yet to be 
seen if this long laboar is gmug to prodaoe anything neoe^ble eren to the most 
moderate opinion in the eoontry. 

Thx Whitb PiLPitK 

The White Paper has been eoademned by almost* nnanimons public opinion in 
India as highly dtsappointing and an satisfactory. And, of courae, it does not in 
any way fulfll the r^uirementa of the Oongresa, which has declared for indepon** 
denoe meaning and inolading c')mplete control orer the Army, the Finanees, the 
loreiga relations and the internal administration of the country. The White Paper 
ie nouitog if it is not a negation of alt these items and if it does not bar even a 
gradud progress towards any of them. In riew of the fact that rery serious olForts 
are Mflg made iu England to whittle down eren the White Pape^ proposals and 
that Wren Mr. Arthur Henderson, the L‘!adAr of the Labour Party, it unable to 
concede anything in the nature of ^ren dilated self-determination to India, it may 
■cem out of plaoe lor me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But ioasmudi as the White Paper proposals are the rasnlt of long and expensive 
coostthatioos ^d are undergoing detailed examination by the Joint Parliamenrary 
Committee and haxe been put forward in jastifieation of the Oovernment policy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I take leave to point out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take us anywhere near what our moderate country aim 
at vis., Dominioo Status, not to speak of complete iodapondenoe which is the 
Oougress goal. In Uet, they take the country in some respeots In the opposite 
direction and leave it iu a position const itationally worse thau that now occupied 
nodcr the MootagoOhelmsford Reforms. 

I will jndge the White Paper proposals in the light of four tests, naondy, (1) 
How far the proposed new legislitures will representative ot the nation ; (i) 
How far the powers alleged to ba transf.Trai to popnlar control are real in the 
Centre and the Provinces ; (i) What the Powers propoead to bi transferred in 
regard to the Fiaanees are, and what addirional burdens India wilt have to bear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whaiher the priposed constitution oonudus within 
itaell any elements ol growth and development. 

I. CoirPOSITlON OF THE FeOEUAL LcOISLATUItE 

It is sought to replace the block of .and non- iffi dais uominatei by the 

Government by nominess of Indian Sr.st*s, joining the Fader.itiott. The itominated 
officials and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be ameuable to popular 
opiaiou but they have certainly a wider oaflouk and arc more in contact with 
pnbKc opinion than any nominee of a ^taic could be. They also feel a sense of 
respoosibiii^ even though it is to the British Oovernment and not to the people 


events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 

Ke only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control eoupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly iO or 27*5 percent are nominated if we exclnde ihe Member lor Bermr 
who lor practical purposes it an ^eeted member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 oo lets than 125 or 3X3 per cent are aominated the 
Strtui -sm Increase in the nocnioated dem^t of 6 per cent. When we look at the 
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oomposition of the elected element in the Federal Astembly we find that separate 
deetoratea hare not only been retained bat considerably extended and the 
number of those d^nerally expected to side with the British and the Oorernor- 
General considerably incream. I beliere, in the place of 41 ont of 104 or 39 
per cent being returned by separate electorates under the existing oonstitutioni 
we shall have 108 ont of 250 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can be hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will be a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present^ Assembly. It is unnecessary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Chamber which is bound to be less progressive than the popular 
house. In a joint session which is provided for, the nominated element will be as 
much as 235 ont of 836 or 37 per cent, and a motion of no confidence in connection 
with a subject relating to Britsh India against a British Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if the state nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the proyinces the nominated block is done away with, bat several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces are goin^ to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Chamber and if the trend of opinion as it is developing 
in England gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamentry Committee. 

Whatever jnstification there may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a subordinate legislature like that of 
the provinces. Besides, there is no justification for the extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor does the experience 
of the working of the Montford Reforms lend any support in their favour even 
in the provinces, which may be said to be radical or very progressive. 

II. Powers Claimed to be Transferred 

Now, no constitution can be said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control of 
a popular legislature, the administration of Defence, Foreign Affairs snd Ecclesias- 
tical Departments. But leaving this alone, which the White Paper frankly reserves, 
let us consider the Departments it professes to transfer. In regard to these also» 
it is clearly laid down that the (Governor-General will not be guided by the advice 
of Ministers, if so to be guided would infringe on what are callra the Reserve 
Departments, bis special responsibilities and 1 may add also bis discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general terms that there are hardly any 
measures which the Governor*General could not hold up or prevent if be considereu 
it necessary to do so, in his wisdom, which will be the final arbiter in the matter. 
These special responsibilities are so vague and widespread that they may be said to 
pervade all departments. 

It is not inconceivable that the most innocent action taken by a minister not in 
favour with the Govern or- General or the Governor and in this respect the powers 
of both are identical for all practical purposes within their respective spheres, could 
easily be regarded as infringing upon his social responsibility in respect of one or 
other of the seven heads into which it is divided. The much advertised autonomy 
of the Provinces really gives more Butonomy to the Governor than to the people 
or to the minister and enables the Governor-General to have hts orders executed 
in spite of the ministers even when they may happen to deal with a matter falling 
within the scope of the latter if only the Governor or Governor-Ctooeral decidea 
that it infringe on the special responsibility of the one or the other. 

Special Responsibilities 

Special responsibilittes are laid down under seven heads for the Governor- 
(General. They are (1) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquility 
M India or any part thereof ; (II) the safeguarding of the financial responsibility 
and credit of the Federation : (III) the safeguarding of the leritimate intereata A 
minoritiea; (IV) the securing to the members of the Publie Services of any 
right provided for them by the Goostitntion Act and the safeguarding of theft 
Intimate rights : (V) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (Vf) the pio- 
tbotion of rights of Indian States : and (VII) any matter which affects the 
adminiatratioo of any department under the direction and control of the (Governor- 
(Genesal, the Governor-General beiog empowmd in each ease to determine whether 
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ooy ^pecU mpmiibility !• ia?olred io any (pren <dteam8tanoe. The same powera 
*w ^ven ‘mitUtis muttindia’ to the Governor in 8i> far a» they are applicable to 
P^^*'*ces. The first practicaily take^ away with one hand what it purports to give 
with the other; law and order though B.aid to be transferred in the provinces are 
thug kept quite safe within the double lock of special rrspoosibitity of the Governor- 
General and the Governor. The elasticity of this phrase is quite welUhnowa in 
thii eirantrj and I am nsing no language of eaaggoralioii if I gay that it is mere 
eamonoige and a fraud to say that law and order ace being trangferred when the 
•peoial tegpongibtlity in this regpect ig reserved in the wide and all pervasive terms 
•» ji under the White Paper proposal. As regard# the second, odmit- 
todly definition of this responsibility is drawn in wide terms and enables the 
Govemw-Genenl to step in whenever any proposal of the minister regarding 
ond^ttng or borrowing is considered by him as prejudioing or endaugering 
Mtas credit in the money market of the world. Past experience has shown that 
finiaeial stafailitj and credit of Ind^a are synonymous with British profit at the 
expense of I ndia, and British interests have (>c.:n eerved so often ano so hraxon* 
needly in the name of India’s stability and credit that no Indian is likely to be 
djmved words which cotinota more than their ordinary dictionary meaning, 
pie Mtire earreney and cxchatigs policy of the Government is said to lie dictated 
by tliese considerations and wc know it to oar coat how a stroke of the pen or an 
apparently innocent notification of the Govern uiont hr.; the effect of transferring 
erons from ilie hands of Indians to those of the British without the former 
redtsing it. The third will, of course, ceme every handy in turning many an 
awkward corner. 

^ Car Muslim brethren and others who arc in a minority are apt to run away 
inUl the idea that the British Government is ro,( rving Bpeeial rcspnnsibili’y to 
aalegoard their iot.4;rest. Really rpenking. if there is anydiing more culealuted than 
another to keei> <dl the communiti s w.'irring with ca*;h otiior, it is this. Besides, 
it IS a delnsion to think that the Bafegtiards are d< vised to serve any of the Indian 
minorities. They will find its actual working that after all, in all matters of moiiitmt, 
it is not they who are meant, but the Bmall microsrooic minority of those birds 
of passage, who come from tb.iusands ol miles and make h ly while the Him shines 
and then disappear in the evening of their days to eni'>>y ihc fruits iu their native 
land again. 

The fourth destroys whatever is yet left of autonomy. Wo shall, indeed, be 
masters in our own bouse without having the power to order i/ur servAiiis about 
10 whom wc shall b? bound to pay ihcir U’lbcarably high salaries, guarantee 
their pen ions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enough 
for these so-called civil scrvaiitH to set at naught nut only th«‘ policy, decisions 
and orders of their so-caDcd superiors, the inniiHiers but to crcati* viuudlocks, which 
will be Bct down ro the discredit of Indiuna who will he bran<led iib ii)cjm)K*UMit 
and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, ii will be eaid, to transfer 
powers. 

CJOMMEP.CIAL Dis(tj.m;natios 

In the name nf preventing commercial dj.-irrimination .agaiiiHt the British, ii is 
really ensured that the Indian should b.; discriminated against in the future, as he 
has been in the past. It umst be the ( xpeiicncu of all busim sHmen who have any- 
thing to do with the Government and they cannot move an inch withmii coming 
acroBS the Government in some form or ano'hcr how at f vf;ry ih«y hiivi* to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to faiu?. Go to the coal-fields. They 
will tell you how it is di/riciilt for uii Indian colliery owner to g<-l a railway siding 
to his colliery, how it is difficult for him to gel wagons and how tin* lndi:)n is 
every day discriminated against iu jiractice. I am not mentioning how it, h.is hrcii 
possible for a few British concerns to get leases of practically the whole area with 
the best Beams of coal and how Indianti have tube ccmteni with He<;und and third 
clasB colliericR and even these they got with diflicuiiy. I am not forgetting that 
colliery lands are larg< ly owned by Indians. Wc know how these things arc managed, 
specially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The manipulation of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I w.as litiking aftiir the affairs of the 
All-India Spinners’ AsKOeiation in my ywovince I calenlutcid some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewun (m ilie district of Suran where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhuliani in the district of Daibhanga where wc produce onr 
best and largest quantity of Kbadi, both the districts being within the same division 
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of TirhiU uiulei* a Cotnmissiotier, whs thf* gnrne as th;it of traiisportini; cottoa from 
Bombay to Japan ami brin^j; back the cloth ni}id«3 of that cotton to Bombay. I do 
not know if ibire has been a chanK^> in this rc«p*ct reccnilv. Similarly, 1 was told 
that the cost of transportiiip; coal from Sontli Africa to Indian cottoQ-mills was the 
Same as that of transportiiifi' it from the co.il fiohis of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mentioning these lew illustrntious and l!*ey can be multiplied to show bow in 
tin? past the uhol i pi>!iey rf the CifOvernmeiir olf India has b a'u re|t:u)ated with an 
eye not to the benefit of IndianH but of forei^rin rs, and if by any chance aoy 
ininistcT has the fcnn rity to try to be juat he will at once be held up as discrimi- 
nafinjr a^jainst the B*iiisher and the Goveriior-Ctcin ral or the Gorernor will have 
no dJlicnlty in invoking his spreinl responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 

As rtj^ards the Indian Stales, we have already had illustratioiiH how activities of 
their snljjj! cts in favour of constitutional iTforniH can be throttled and the special 
responaibility of tlu' Govc. nor-Get»cral or tlie (»ov; rnor in this respect will be used 
for prevenfina: the virus of d(;mocracy from spreaditiir into these Sraies. 

So mueh for special r<:8pouhiblli:ies. The d sere ioiMiry powers of the Governor- 
G and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

TTndir the exisung c oiistiiuiion, the Governor has ihe power of certification and 
veto, but under the proposal embodied in the White PajHir. he can also send 
message to the le^rislntuic not to proceed with a cerrain measure of legislation as 
also to proceed iti a certain way ; not tn puss certain laws ns also to pass certain 
othris or that a particulu* measure must be passed by a particular date and in the 
event of the legiHliture n fusing or failinc: to ohey bis command, it will become a 
Oovirnni-G'Mierars or Govormir's Act which will have the force of an Act of legisla- 
tuic without having the odium stiached to the name of ‘‘ordinance” and without 
the fei‘( rs of a limited duratioii. which an ordinance has. These proposalB place 
India under a virtual dictatorship. 

Mr, Churchill described the position admirably in another context : 

“The Viceroy or Govornot-Ch neinl was armed with all the powers of a Hitler 
or n Mussolini. By a stroke of pen be could scatter the constitution and decree 
any law to be pasted or inartiu! law, which was no law at. all. Of all these be 
wns the sole judge. »Such a functionary was u dictator and he had a very powerful 
army.” 

All this power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 
Governors, wlio are, for th** fii^ t time, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances 
niid Govcinor's Acts and all ixher jtowers within their spheres which the Governor- 
C4incral pos'icsscs in respect of the country as ii vrhole. 

The White Paper prt?posuls further take away certain powers which are now' 
pos' csscd by the Asat miily in ht>we.vcr atienuated a form they may be. Thus, a 

discussion of the Railway budget usi-d to furnish an opportunity for the ventila- 

tion of grievaneo in e<>ni}e(*tion with railway .'uliuin'stralion. Railways could now 
be dis*msfH'(l and votid upon by tin* (Vntral legislature but the creation of the 
jwopo^ed statutory rudway authortfy would Jiave the efrect of precluding the future 
GoviTuniint and I ’gid iiuro from making any efToetivc criticism of any matter 
traiisft rned to tin’ an*. Iitniiy, That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
the fju t that the Raduays have some 800 crons iiivi sred in them and are very 

hirgi'ly naOoiij I e^^ncerns already. In where they arc not so they are soon passing 

into the hands of the State. 

III. Financc 

(:>) When \rr romc to consider the question of finance, the illusory nature of the 
so-called reform beeomes s!ill more apparent. It has been ealcnlatcd that 80 per 
cent, of the Oi ntral venue in the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 
cx)a ndi(ure. Dvbt s, Mi.*e, gnarantcod pays, pension and allowances, which will be 
oulsiile the vi?ie of (!i«' Asseiubiy, and the remaining 20 per cent with which alone 
the Minister, suppo^ d to bn responeible to the legisiatu^e could play wottld'be 
subject to a vote of the upper chamber which could bring it, before a joint oeesion 
of both Chiuubers for final deterniiiiatioii. Further, if the Governor-General regards 
the demand for grants by the Minister under any head inadequate for the discharga 
of his special responsibility, be may include any additional amount which he 
regards ncc'essary for the discharge of such ^ccial responsibility and the legislature 
will not be at lioerty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
of the ministry over the public purse is practically nil in the Centre. 
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ConBiderinfc the proposals from the point of view of the burden imposed on 
the country it has been said on hijfh authority that the introduction of provincial 
antODOmjr will involve an annual expenditure of 6^ to 8 crorcs atid that of 
respODsioility in the centre another 2 crorea every year. 

In a country which is admittedly the poorest in the world whore the cost of 
administration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable biirdt n 
cannot but bo rcj^arded with the ^reatcat niiagivinp,. and no responsible person can 
easdy reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms su illuaory, 
BO retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate and lighten the strauglcbold on the 
country. 

IV. Futore in the Air 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or devilopment in the consti- 
tutiOD. Everything does and will continue to depend on the Pwcot will and ])lea8iiro 
of the British Parliament. There is no pretence at sclf-d* tfTmination and nvcii the 
Federation which is to come aittT fiilHImeiit of so many conditions preevident can 
come only after a second vote of the' Houses of Parliament. 

^ And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federatioti which has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third of India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elements of the remaining two- 
thirds. There is absolutely no mutuality in any respect, iln* princes* nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected reprcKeniaiivcs of Briiish India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian r.prcsentatives 
having any the least voice in the administration of the States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much ns even declnriiig. or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought to he, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which ihe people mnv be reouirod to 
hear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unahnshid autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one* third of India and peep iu cvciy now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-tbirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India people but noiuihclcss suhsorvient to the 
Viceroy. 


Suspension of Civir. Disobedience— Council Prociram.me 
I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
own policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the breach 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer onr course clear’ of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was deeland not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Govermnent, but w'ith nfirence to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual character of our st niggle. 

^ I will not go into the events that led up to the historic Tatna decision of May 
1934 — how Gandhiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal Award of 
tHe Premier which had threatened to vivisect the Iliiidu comrouniiy in twain, how 
Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of iiutouchabifity and his epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how ns a result of 
things he had heard and seen during the great Hnrijan lour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. C. C. suspension of the Civil Disobidieiicc and confining it to 
hiiQMlf. Let the country study the course of events in the statemeuts Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

iitome of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he rrcom* 
mended suspensioo of Civil Disobedience an a mass movement could not have 
escapra the notice of even casual observcTS. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footsepa. 

, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 

*1 methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an opcm 
Dattle of defiance into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Balyagraha is 
etienttally a fight on a higher moral plane in which snfferiog is openly conrted 
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bowe tnd f^Wch aims at cooqtiertofi: the opponent by an appeal to 
I” which any attempt to over-rcach him rebounds with fatal 

flf himself. 

be also admitted that the attack of the Government on a 
point auMecded. People were not prepared to lose property to the estent 
PWJpwed to 1 m liberty and even life and when heavy fiuea and eeqnea- 
ben of finea and eoiifiseationa started on a wholesale scale, 
demorariaatlon eet in and altimately broke the back-bone of the movement. 
i^tta 7 * 7 ® ^ continne the straafi;le by confining: it to those individnala 
tttkin<( it ont of the methods of secrecy. That partly ex- 
plains the Poona and the Patna deciaions* 

CouikCiL Entry Programme 

Af ?*? *tiap<'ndod in the very interests of the movement and those 

principal reason was onr own weakness and yet I do not feel 
that^thcre IS any reason to be down-hearted. 

Lj Object is nothinf^ less than the l!b< ratlon of oar conotry which is as 
with its varic'd population of many castes and creeds and 
aE?!? uinerent languages. The response, which the conntry has made from 
on^nd to the other to the call of the Congress, has b^n apleodid and we have 
reason to be proud of it. 

^anse our obj^t is great and the task difficnlt and ^tremendous we have to 
consider our own short^mings and defects of the Working Committee and certain 
■nnonneementi which Mahatma Gandhi has made have been subjected to very scarch- 
mg eritieism. pie value and iroijortance of these resolulioos and the statements of 
Juanatmaji consist in the fact that th« y have brought in the forefront of discussioD 
certain fnndamentsl considerations. The first atatemeot, which Biahatrasji issued 
irom ratna on urn 7th April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr. 
Ansari, announced his advice to the Cougress and CX>ngressfflen to suspend Civil 
jjiaobedience except with regard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
legtsiiitam, to take up the programme of Council Entry. Both those items were 
^nsidcrea at great leng^ at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
rama in the following May and were endorsed by it. The Council Entry programme 
natarally H-d to the creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which has been 
cncruited with the work of organising, guiding and controlling propaganda in favour 
of election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. 

The Communal Award 

Now, to-day we arc in the midst of a campaign which has led to the formula- 
tion of the Congress policy in the legislatures in regard to the White Paper and the 
uovemment policy of ruthUss repression on wbuh all parties in it arc agreed but 
also, unfortunately, cn what has been called the ('Communal decision of the British 
^hirh all are not nperd. It will be recnllid that after the Second 
Knund Xabic Conference, the British Government announced its decision settling 
from 1(8 point of view the qiicft’ons of roramiuial riprcscntat ion in (he legislatures 
under the reform constitution. The decision was givin bceasc the Indian morobers 
of (he Round Table Conference were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of the 
outstanding diffiTcnccB on the ('cnstitutionnl qucsiion amongst, the various communi- 
tC8 in India. It has created the unfortunate position that whilst wc are unable to 
agr^ among ourselves, it is also impossible to accept this dtcision which is anti- 
national in many respects and is calculated to retard the progress of the countiy 
towards a common national outlook. On the other band, it cannot be denied that 
some of the minorities, particularly the Massalrnsns, are opposed to rijecting it or 
think in the main it safeguards their interests. 

The Working Committee bad, therefore, to decide the question on which a large 
section of Hindus and Bikhs are on the one side and praetieally all Mussalmans, 
with a tfm leading exceptions, and perhaps membirs of some other minority 
communities are on the other, the foimtr favouring the unqualified rcj<*ction of 
the decision and the latter equally strongly favouring its acceptance, until 
U was replaced by an agreed seitUment. Cndcr the eiiewmstances. the Woiking 
Committee had tio other alternative but to poini out the unsatisfactory and anti- 
national nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an agreed 
setilemeiit, and to that end not lo divert the attention of the country by creating 
an agitation in favour of either aecepliug or rejecting it. 
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Mahatmaji’8 Staijdcist 

Bai efeaU have matched quickly durinK the pact fev weeka. Mahatma Gandhi 
has joat made two atatementa of far-mehiog importance, in which he haa recorded 
bia reading of the history of the past fifteen years, plaeeia hia finaer nnerringly on 
the aererai plaeee of our heart and given na a warning for the future. Not even 
his worat critics have ehalleoged hia anatyaia and some have even gloated over the 
situation io an 'I told you so' spirit. It will bo beat for ua and for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of our struggle we realise the true situation. 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. In the first he declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself^-truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through conversion and not compulsion - and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no effect to the allegiance to them which it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it but for him to retire from the Congress. In the second state- 
ment he declares bis conviction that his retirement is inescapable^ butaa bo retiroa in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than hereUfore be 
also suggested a reform io the constitution which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

Gakdhiji’s Retirement 

Now that leaders like Sardar V’allabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
Brothers have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gandhiji’s decision 1 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. 1 should certainly have done so if my own 
mind ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but X am in hearty agreement 
with them, though the mind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soon as 1 remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mahatmsji haa made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Oou- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of bis life, 1 would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im- 
plications and to give them some place at least in your programme and your poli- 
cies. Though I do not claim to have the same living and active faith as Mahatma 
Gandhi in those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, 1 must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them, v 

Amendment of the Greed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
we really understood by *^peacefal and legitimate” anything but ^truthful and non- 
violence’’ all these years ? Has the worla outside u^ersiood our creed differently ? 
All the credit that we can take to-day and alt the discredit that critics and our self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The world should cease to watch our fight with interest if 
our creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we have been 
the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadi Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to ^ the mnoh discussed khadi clause. 
1 may say without being guilty of national vanity that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer aud loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
•weep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militariam, capita- 
liam, and industriaUsm. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the connary’s determination to resiat all forms 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purifioation of 
clitics sod private life. Remove the knadi clause and you will map the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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The Tbipple Force 

To my mind Truth, Non-violence and Kbadi represent a triple force whereby 
we can achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. 

There ia a section of oar countrymen who without having achieved even what 
wc pledged ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst £ would 
have no objection to amplifying ths Karadhi programme and elucidating it where- 
ever there may be any tear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
we should do nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may bo our failures, we have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
Impatience undo the work of the last fifteen years. 

A Word to Socialists 

My friends, the socialists, are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would 
hasten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
all humility but with all the force at my command that there is no greater Ideology 
than is expressed by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which we all are to a 
greater or less degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force*; conver- 
sion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
tribution to history and civilisation. 

Constitutional Amendments 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
Mabatmaji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that the size 
of the Congress should be considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress should reflect its hold on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to make the Congress an efficient deliberative body, the number of delegates 
should be reduced from 6,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should be regardea not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact he is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
and give to those places and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Con- 
gress, that will have more members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether they, the members, represent the 
whole nation or not will depend upon the quantity and quality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and bold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they depend upon what it stands for 
and the sacriflee that the members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, I would say that io considering Mabatmaji’s statements you 
should remove from your mindB any apprehension that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physically connected with the 
Congress his interest will cease or that bis help will not be available. I have no 
such appreheosioQ. 

I am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Congress wbicn 
does not whole-heartedly accept bis programme will be more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of sneh a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt /that all will be right, whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the C^ugress. 

Conclusion 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work In front of us. The need ol the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to-day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as tiiey have succeeded iu creating diataption in our ranks. 

The Ordinance Rule 

The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment can go to suppress the movement tor freedom, even though it may bs pro- 
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bably non-riolent. Bengal and N. W. Frontier have been raped eeefflingly beyond 
repair. It is difficult to breathe free in the one and it is impossible to understand 

the situation m the other. Tnere have been deplorable acts of terrorism In Bcni^al, 

« whole youth of vast areas is not the way to fight it. The 

u ’ W. frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression which the 

brave ratbans led by that selfless and patriotic servant Abdul Gaffar Khan have 
borne with exemplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who care for it. f * 

The resolution on cent per cent Swadeshi that Mahatmaji has embodied in his 
second slateraeut is a vital one. If the infatuation with highsounding slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that kbadi with cent per cent Swadeshi is 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence which in Mahatmaji’s 
language “IS an impossible dream without ihe higher classes merging themselves in 
those millions who are miscalled lower classes.’’ 

Thi2 Council Programme 

^cre is lastly the Councils progiamrao. The All-India Congress Committee has 
decided to contest elections to the Lf'gislafivc Ansombly, so that the country might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the rcpresjfive policy of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that the electors will show by uninistakablo action that the Con- 
gress possesses their full confidence. 

Let us not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that the price 
for freedom must be paid before we can get it, and while we have every rifason to 
be proud of what has bce-i clone and what the country has suffered it is, afterr all, 
yet inadequate for the great object wo have in view. The task we have taken upon 
ourselves is great and glorious. It requires inexhaustible patience, unflinching 
determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world forces are helping us and 
above all, God is with us in this gr»Mit epic struggle of an unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of Hatyagraha of Truth and Non-Violcncc—n most powerful 
Government armed oap-a-pie and etpiipped with the ‘latest engines of destruction 
devised by science and htinian ingcnuiiy. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is uothing short of Independence. 

Tur Mranino of Indkprndknce 

Independence is the natural outcome of 'all that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly when wc remember that 
it has to bo achieved by non-violenee. It tiuans the end of exploitation of one 
country by aiiotbcr and of one part of the population . of the same country by 
another part. It contemplates a free and friendly assoeiaiion wiih otlier nations 
for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to nom*, not even to those exploiting 
us except in so far as they rely upon exploiiatinii rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this Indi'pendenec movement is non-violence which in its positive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has lo become irresistible. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army cither for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for internal pence which will stand guaranteed by the 
go(^witl of other inhabitants. Haying no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected oy the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and .ill. Many more have sacrificed themselves in their 
struggle for freedom. Lot us not be deterred by the difficuliies which confront us 
nor diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique 
and the world is watchiug the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
axpectatiou. Let us be true to our creed and firm iu our determination. Satya- 
33 
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ffraht in iU active application nay meet with teim>orary actbacka hat it knowa no 
defeat. It ia itseU a threat victory, lor at Jaraea LoweU pat it, 

‘*Tnith lor ever on the ecaffold 
Wrong lor ever on the throne 
Yet that aeaffold aways the Intnre 
And behind the dim nnknown 
Btandeth Qod within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The Prendent then asked the andienee to stand np for a minate in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died daring the last year. 

Paal fUsolnaons of Working Committee 

After a minnte’s silence had been observed, Dr, Anaari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which requested the endorsement of the resolutions passed i by the Working 
Committee since May, 1934, inelnding those relating to the Parliamentaiy Board, 
Constructive Programme, the statna of ludians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Dr, Anaari explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Referring to the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would prove more useful than any other political group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to reject the White Paper and to work out a 
programme for couvening a Constituent Assembly. This triple programme of the 
Board, the speaker said, would greatly help the cause of achieving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the resolu- 
tion, he said, referred to the constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Further, the rcsolniion placed on record the 
sacrifice of those who gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Anaari denied that the programme of the Parliamentai^ Board was reactio- 
nary. He said that it would be accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand te get the clause relating to class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Coogress mentality was thoroughly Socialist and he and his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Socialists, than any of those who 
claimed to be Socialists. 

Dr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to roconaidcr the stand 
they had taken on the Commuual Award issue. He pointed out that the Congress 
stood for a coroiniinal settlement without the intervention of ontsiderB and said 
that was the best and most patriotic policy. 

Speaking in English, in response to repeated requests of a section of the audieneei 
Dr. Ansiiri explained hriefly his Hindi speech, asserting that the programme ana 
policy wbii'h had been laid down by tho Congress and the Parliamentary Board 
could not be improved under the present circmnsiances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallery, occurred just before 
Mr, Nariman cam(5 up to second the resolution. Volunteers rushed to tho spot 
and brought tho situation under control, a few hundred vistitors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time tho proceedings commenced, the visitors’ galleries were fully 
packed and contained at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariman, seconding the resolution, said that there were Oongressmeu in 
the country who had consciontions objections to the (congress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he pointed out that every country, fighting for freedom, had made 
use of tho country’s legislatures, however defeinive. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers), Still there was no harm in 
using them 'for preparing for tho coming fight and tho creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. He felt certain that if they carried ont the Parliamentary programme 
and worked in the country, especially in the villages, they would be able to give a 
better and tougher battle to the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
less than ten years, there would once more be a great movomeot ioc freedom and 
revolution in India. (Cheers). 

The speaker appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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OoBgraM bf diitensloDi. Tb* ml objeet not the temoeal of the 

Oomantnd Award, bat tbe uttainmeot of complete independeoee. 

Abjoubkhewt HonoN ok Police bah Bulbd out 

Mr* Pur9hattam Trieumdii$ mo^ed an adjournmeot of the Home for fire 
mlotttee on matters of important basiuest. namely, the Potioe Oommiasioner a ban 
on labour demODStrations. He said that bans in these dinm had beoome common 
not only against Satyagrahis but against all aud sundry. When he referred to the 
lathi charges, cries of ^shame’ rang out. He wanted them not to consider theraseW^ 
as separate from the workers. If tUc procession had boon allowed, nothing untoward 
wonid hare happened. 

The load speaker failed when the President was about to speak and this eausea 
restlessness among the audience. 

The President stated that a few days back some Labour lea iers had approached 
him and asked his permission lo use the panrlil and address the CoMgreaa delegates. 
He had consulted the authoriiie^ of the l^jc jption Oomraiitee and hllottcd some 
time on Snnduy for the purj>os'*. Tli.ty were not aware of any procpasiou coming 
to-day. The Secretary of the R^jception Cominiit4»c had rcc« ived a better yesterday 
from the Police Commissioner, asking if any permission was given to any procesaioiK 
A reply was sent stating that no such permission was asked for and they 
not like sneh people coming to the Pandal, who had no businesa to come and had 
sought no permiKsiou for it. He ilid not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the ban after this letter. They did not know exactly what had taken place 
and therefore, he ruled the motion out of order. 

Communal Award 

The President thi n asked Pandit Malaviya to move his amendment. 

The amendment was a long one, the chief idea of which waa the substitution of 
the rejection of the Communal Award instead of ‘neirher accepting nor rejecting it . 
He also wanted the omission of the expression : *Tbe White Paper lajwing, the 
Communal Award must lapse Rutoioatleaily. Among other things, it must ^ the 
duty of the Constituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding their interes^. 
Since, however, dificrent commaniti<« in the cotmtrv were aharply divided on the 
question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to di'fine the Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress cltims to represent equally all eoramuuilies composing the Indian 
nation and, therffore. in view of the division of opinon can neither accept uor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of opinion la8t\ . u u 

Putting up a rig irons d 'fi ncc of his ameiidnn'.'ni.. Pandit Malaviva said that the 
plea that the Communal Award would lapse with the Up.se of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other aof! the result of the Congrf'ss policy 
would be virlual acceptance of the Communal Award. The British Goverivmwt 
bad made it clear that the Coinuinnal Award was the final decision on the 
subject, while they were prepared for modificutions in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuent Assemhiy could come into existence, according to Pandit JawaharUI, ^ly 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but bad added that it was possible to conveorr such an assembly wdh the 
Government’s consent. The speak'ir considered it foolish to expect^ the same 
meat to allow them to convene a i^onsritaent Assembly which had iuflicted the White 
Paper and Communal Award on them. . 

Paodit Malaviya explained how he had agreed to the decision of the Bntisn 
Premier on the subject, not In bis official capacity but in his individual capacity 
Keferring to the attempt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had spoiled their attf*mpt by ofTcriog Muslims some^ing 
more than what the Unity Conference offered. “I am prepared even now to work for 
an agreed settlement between the communiiie**, for “I consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 
Pandit Mtlaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when ho said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme oaMd on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not wee with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned It before. **if you fwl it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection ?” (Cheer) 

Jfr. M* S, Aney seconded the ameudment. Ho said that the neutral attitude of 
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the On(;;re9i meinberB of tbe Assembly on Communal Award would reraU in the 
vlrtaal acceptance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in torn, wonld be ts^ii 
as acceptance of the Award by the whole community, aioce the Congress was going 
to be represented. 

SECOND DAY-BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

The Congress Nst^ar was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
before the Hession, fleets of buses and cars brought 'in countless visitors into the 
camp, BO that the attendance to-day was larger 'than at Itbe opening session. One 
fs<aor, which was respoasible for this was that Baturday being a half holiday, 
thousands of city employe*^* swelled the crowd. Volunteers were able to devote 
undivided attention at the pandai, as the Congress Subjeots Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved quite a largo number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding its pandai against intruders. Another reason why a larger crowd of 
educated people attended to-day was that the debate on the Communal Award was 
expected to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
anticipated. 

Police Precautions 

Following yesterday^s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
taking a procession along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
precautions t>oth around and along the roads hading to the Nagar bad been 
doubled. Motor lorries carrying lathi police, headed by au officer, were patrolliug the 
entire locality. 

In the meanwhile, an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
had assembled at L ilbaug, three miles from the*Nagar, to record their protest against 
the dispersal of the procession yesterday. Arrangements in the pandai had undergone 
some changes in the light or yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
Buflered yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 
further up. Leaders took their seats one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The last visitors’ galleries were nearly full at 6 p. m. but still there was a terrible 
rush for admission at the gates. A cry of ^‘Rajen Babu-ki-jai” rent the air when the 
President entered the pandai accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
G-15 p. m. with national song. 

Reject PARUAik^pNTAiiy Programme 

Bongs by ladies took half an hour, whereafter the President informed the House 
that considering the number of amendments received, there might be no less than 
25 speakers. He, therefore, allotted five minutes for each speaker. 

Mr, Narendra Dev moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamentary 
programme and deleting the resolutions relating to Soeialists. He 'explained that 
the Lahore resolution on complete Independence had laid down complete boycott of 
legislatures ns the first step towards the. achievement of Independence. They could 
not change the front. It was mere waste of lime to go to legislatures and it was a 
grave mistake to hope that the prograramo would curry them nearer their goal. 

Rt'.ferring to Pandit Malaviya’s amendment, the speaker said that the fear that 
the Communal Award would stand even when the White Paper fell, was baseless. 
If India di'veioped strength to achieve Independence, she would have strength to 
reject the Award and evolve au amicable settlement between the communities, lo 
that case, of course, communal leaders would lose their bold on the masses. 

Mrs. Kamaladcvi CJwttopadhaya, seconding the amendineut, said that unless 
the Parliamentary programme was useful to the masses, Boctalists could not 
support it. She ridiculed the idea of s challenge from the Govcrnmeoti remarking 
that (ho challenge had been in existence since the day the East India Company 
set foot in India. She was surprised that the Congress should oppose class-war 
and expropriation of property, which was bound to exist as long as a small 
minority held power and exploited the majority. 

Freedom of Conscience on Award 

Mr. J, C, Oupta moved an ameudment asking freedom of conscience for Cong- 
ress caudidates to the Assembly electious on the ^cstion of the Communal Awara. 
He urged the acceptance of his amendment, if Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was 
thrown out. It would lessen the harmful effect of the Working Committee's 
resolution. When freedom of couseieiice was grauted to Pandit MaTaviya and Mr. 
An^^ he dit not know why it should be refused to others. 
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Enlarge CoNSTRCcnvE Programme 

Mr. Kanitkar moved an amendment for enlarRinf^ the constructive programme 
by including the improvement- of agriculture, physical training and village pan* 
chayate in the programme. -j u * 

iiatUvi Ahdva Salam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Mttssalroans in general had accepted the Communal Award. He pointed out that 
Nationalist Muslims and Shias had condemned the Award and therefore, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims. He supported Pandit Malaviyas 
view and wanted the Congress to totally reject ihe Award as otherwise the present 
attitude would Tirtually result in its acceptance. 

President Warns Interrupters 

Mr, Sidhwa, who spoke next, was conatantly interrupted by a section of 
the House and the President had to udiDinistcr a severe warning to 
spectators to stick to their seats and not to interrupt the ppac»*fui coudnet of 
business. Mr. Sidbwa couderaned the atliuide of the (’ongress nationalist Party, 
which had done the greatest harm to Indi.i. (Cheers and loiinter-crics of 
“withdraw”). Mr. Sidhwa asked the audience to h)llow the Congress lead and save 
ihe Congress prestige by adopting the Working Committee’s resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They did not earn for a aeat here and a seat (here and who gol 
it. (Cheers). “This is the time for the test,” he added, •‘(inard yourself againsi 

false cries and alarms and vote solidly for the original resnlntuin.” 

Mr. T. C, Ooaioamij in a vigorous speech, nnHwered Pandit Malaviya's criticism. 
He also was constantly interrupted by a section of the House, whom the President 
reprimanded. Mr. Goswarai continued his speech in spite of the inierrnpiions. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan supported Mr. Narendra Dev’s amendment. He com- 
plained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist meutaliiy and 
demoralise the country, 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by 8o«‘ia1ist spoak<?rH. Ho em- 
phasised that what the Congress was opposed to, was unlawliil eonfiseatioii of 
property. Referring to the cniieisiu againsi the OoiisiitiieMt Ahsembly, the shaker 
pointed out that even Pandit Jawaharlai had always favoured the idea of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and had even approved of separate represent alion for iniportHut 
minorities on the Constituent. Assembly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandhi had identified himself with them, it -4 

Mr, Gopal Singh Quami supported l\indit. Malaviya's ameudment. Ho said 
the Working Committee, by tbeir attitude, had displeased the Sikh community, who 
had always been called upon to bear the brunl of ll)e strugglt^ for freedom in the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Commuoaiists, and referred to the chhc of Mr. Surat Chandra Ituse, who was still 
Bufieriug imprisonment. Jt was not a question of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
uationar prestige. The speaker declared that he was ready to support Dr. Kiichlcw 
if he stood for election against any commuiialist S kh. He strongly <‘ondefniied the 
attitude of “Neither acceptance nor n jection” which he ehnracterised as anti-National. 
He concluded with a strong apjicnl for su]q)ort to Pandit Malaviya. 

Pkesipent again Intervenes 

Mr, Mari Mohan Chatterjee was grcet< d with cries of ‘sit when he 

condemned Pandit Malaviya. The President, intervening, asked the delegates to 
address the chair and not the speaker. The President added that be won id honsiif 
pull up a speaker if be found that his remarks were uiiparliameniiiry. (.Continuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congress was nt siHkeurid he wonted 
to know if they would vote w'ith those 114 members of the Subjects Cornmitite wlio 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya, knowing 
he did not find more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee. Ho 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice, 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 
Sardar Vallabhhhai received a great ovation when rose to support the original 
resolution moved by Dr, Ansari. Me pointed olit that the whole country was m 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject. A 
dozen Coogress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could be 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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mi^ veamber thftt polks j wm to be guided by the Working Com- 

control would elirnys reet. Border Petel strongly 
uitei Singh who said that the Working Oomniittee 

mindly follow^ Mr. Gandhi. Inferring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
toai no one liked the Award, woicfa was anti-nat.ioiial and putposely designed to 
divide the country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, esccpting Mr. 
Aney, was unanimous on the subject. They all respected Pandit Malaviya and 
view, but they felt that the line of action adopted by 
Pandit Malavtya WAS wrong. He appealed to Pandit Malaviya even now to desist 
from tbe course he was pursuing. The question before ibem, said the speaker, was 
to alter tbe Communai Award. It would be possible only by bringing in the 
different cc^muoities together. The way Pandit Malaviya and the Congress 
Nationalist Party was following would surely result in perpetnating the Communai 
Award. With due deference to Pandit Malaviya, the speaker said that it was a 
fmve mistake, on the part of the Pandit, to organise a separate party. If such 
things continued,^ it wonlo ruin the Congress, nud he, therefore, earnestly appealed 
^ Pandit Malaviya even at this late hour to retrace bis steps. Addressing the 
rfocialtsts, the speaker said that their attiinde of opposing the ParlianieDtary pro- 
equally wrong. It was not the attitude of practical men. He urged 
delegates to Stand by the Working Committee. 
o J ® president stated that Pandit Maliiviya wanted to say something in reply to 
Bardar VallaWibhai's remarks regarding the formation of the Nationalist Party, 
not be refused permission to allow bim to speak, for he felt that further discussiou 
on ^0 subject was needless. Closure was asked for and carried. 

Dr, Ansari, in his reply to the criticism by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
o Vienna to Mr, Gandhi and the Working Committee. 

He *«id thnt he was compelled to send that wire on account of the attitude adopted 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney. He had only stressed on the wire that be 
stood by the decisions arrived at at Ranchi and Patna after full consideration. 

(Jearing toe position of Nationalist Muslims, regarding the Communal Award, 
Hr. Ansai'i said that their opinion remained unchanged. They believed that tbe 
only *®l^i0D of the problem was an amicable settlement between the parties con- 
ccriK’d. They would try for it and would not rest content till they had found the 
eoliitioQ of this problem. The President appealed to non-delegates, who were 
***'*'fLu mixed with the delegates, not to participate in the voting, 

^ The amendmeutB and the resolation were put to vote and resulted iu the rejec- 
tion of all ameudmeots and the otloptioo of the resolution. 

ConsMerablo difficulty was experienced in counting the votes. The President 
nccompsnicd by Mr. .UirarodHS Daulatram and Mr. Naiiman, went up the rosirum 
ana with the help of flash lights directed on the delegates’ galleries ascertaiLcd the 
senac of the House by show of hands. 

A poll was demanded after the first amendment was declared lost, but the 
.1 rewinent refused the poll on the ground that the uiajoriiy bad been overwhelming. 

Confusion prevailed in the am phi- theatre, voluninT uirangrments having com- 
pietchr broken down. Visitors rushed into tbe gangways and the President’s voice 
>yas drowned ill the uproar. Cries of ‘’Bhamt” from the Bengal group greeted the 
decl»r.it»«i of the result of Pandit Malaviyn’s amcndnimt. 

rho President bad to ropeatcdly appeal for ordi r at d as even delegates stood up, 
he obs^erved : “You cannot have more hands iiv standing up.” (Laughter). 

Babu Rttjeudi-tt Prasad, however, piuceedtd with ihe couniing work and with 
considerable diffienby announced the results of voting on the various amendments. 

Ihe deefaration that all amendmonds havihg been rejected the original resolution 
u?* 8 hame’ oiajority, was drowned in loud applause and counter cries 


con 


Faith ia Non-Violence 

Mtm, Si^ojini Kaidu then went up the rostrum to move the next resolution, 
gratu fating the nation on the sacnficcR and sufferings and reiterating the nation's 
faith in mm-violent civil resistance. The oratory of Sirs. Naldii gradually silenced 
the House who, aRer shouting for nearly an hour, settled down to listen to her, 

!i**^ij'*** ^PJi^ch iu moving the resolution. She elo- 

4 marvellous qualiiiet of tbe gospel of civil resistance in adopting 
which India had demonstrated a nnniu© method to the world. The countrv’s 
rfspoiisc to this gospel had been tnagnificent and had stuuned the world. She paid 
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ft trilNilft to ^ iXiy of Bonbty, which htd borne the bmot of the etanle. She 
denied that they had beeeo beaten or their epirit crushed. How could rtheir spirit 
and oonn^e be crnshed T The world so far knew of revolntions accompaniea by 
the shedding of blood, bnt Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine. 

^'MahaUna Qandhi-ki-Jai”, cried Mrs Naidn, and added ^The Mahatma has 
g^fco the world a new gospd and a new clrilisaiion”. (Cheers). He bad asked them 
to hglhk acre with the qaillties of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
1 ^ The mofemeot had been suspended for a little wUle. Mr. Gandhi, 

thoaim he waa istitlag from the Coogresa. would still oontinue to be their guardian 
and the aonioe of inspiration* Oifil lesistanoe waa mote than a substitute lor 
tenorisai. It was a gnat unifier* The aacrifice^ which it demanded, cemented all 
diflbnnce and nmigea them into one force. 

SkLrdar 8^rM Singh paid a tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for hie refusal 
to be releaeed eouditionallp, eten to perform the last rites of bis brother, the late 
Mr. Vallabhhhai. Similarly, Pandit Jawaharlal was still refuting to secure oondl* 
tioual rdeaae to oune hit sick wife. Xhia spirit shown by Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
Pandit Jawaharlal was the result of the new mentelity created by Mr. Gtndbl'e 
teaehiog of non-fiolent civil resistance and the sneaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Bolif Sampnmanand moved an amendment to eubstitote the words **belief in 
masa direet action of a peaoefnl nature.’’ He said that they beliered in peaceful 
metiiods, but to go furthw than that and say things which they did not aertonaly 
mean was to ptaetise hypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
p^of oou -co-operation inch as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
wUeh they had believed in 1921* Where then was sense in saying that Uiey had 
aml^ing faith in nou-vlolent non-co-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
•ad say only things in which they believed and whidi were practicable. 

Mr* P. r. Vuthpandn seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Pnrunhottamdai Tandm made a snggestion regarding the altering of tbo 
language of the resolution. 

ifrs. Naiiu accepted Mr* Pnrsbottamdas Tandon’e auggestion and amended her 
nsolntion so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a **oomplete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say (hat non-riolent meana are 
**better means” than violent meana 

The amendment of Mr. Sampurnanand was rejected and Mrn. Naidu^i resolution 

was paated. 

Resolutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Mekru’s illness and the election of the 
Parliamentary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The President adjourned the Congress till 6 p. m* the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the pandal in the morning. 

THIRD DAY— BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scene in the CongresA pandal to-day as Mr. {Jlundhi 
entered. The entire audience of over 80,(X)0 stood up to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose official connection withithe Congress ceased from this day. 
dering the nndimioished hold be had on the masses people found it difficult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day’a gathering was the largest as they hoped to 
bear Mr. Gandhi speak. Being a holiday and the .last day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at 6 p. m. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early aa 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

in view of iaat night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi- 
iota towards the Presidential platform, the Reception Committee authorities had 
taken extra preeautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
eneloaures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Patilf) General Secretary of the Reception 
Oommittee, requested ail delegates and members of the A. 1. O. O. to bo the guests 
of. the BoMptioD Oommittee at a launch to be given to mcettthem the next day noon. 
Mr. Patil also announoed that there would be a musical concert the next day 
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under the angpiees of the Bombay Provincial Coligrcaa Committee, the proceeds of 
which would be given to aid Gujrat pcaaaots. 

Village Induttriea Aitociation 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaytja. speaking in Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in esislence for fiffy years now, but for more than thirty yours,, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended lo roeonstruct' villages with a view lo making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed All- India Village Industries’ As.ioeiatioii would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. C. 
Kuroarappaf and he would be working under the direct supervision of Mr. Gandhi. 

Khan Abtinl Gajfar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resol uiiou. 

A Stampede 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear speeches, when the alarm 
raised by the Coiigress Nagar Fire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a 8tam{)cde in a section of the amphitheatre, but volunteers rushed up 
and informed the audience that there was nothing serious. The carburettor of one 
of the cars parked in the Worli promenade had caught fire which, however, was 
put out instantly. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan said that he believed real constructive work and the 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj. They were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 

villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 

and ill-ciad. His recent visit to Itengul had convinced him that organising indus- 
tries like spinning not only gave food to poor villagera, but also created political 

coiiHciuusness among them. Ho appealed to them lO' support the proposed associa- 

tiou wholeheartedly and help, in working out the scheme when it was ready. 

Control of Industries Association 

Mr. Majuhidar moved an amendment demaudiug control that the proposed 
Village liidnstries Association should be vested in the Congress. He was seconded 
by hts wife. 

Socialist Oppositjon 

Mr. JaipraUaah (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the Congress aim 
was the aiiainnieut of complete independmci? ;and not the opening of factories and 
industrial homes. The iinliistrud revival of the country and the rcconstrucliou of 
villages were impossible without freedom, t^ueh attempt!* would only fritter away 
the cMKTgy of the Congress, which was a primarily political orgaiiisntion and must 
resniefc iisclf to mass organisation for giving tight to the forces of rmperialism. 

Seth Goi'inddas supported the resolution'. He was surprised to see Socialists 
opposing the resolution. He pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Khadi organisations, did better than other provinces in the last 
ISatyagraha movement. The organising of vrllage industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create couseiousuess among them and prepared tlu;m for the struggle 
lor freedom. 

Acharya \Kripalani supported the Zresolntion. The resolution regarding the 
Viilage ludustries Association^waa put to the House and passed. 

Adjournment Motion Ruled out 

The President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
House to protest against the Subject Committee's decision to refer undisp'osed of 
Don-offietaf resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
out of order. 

Oggn nfant ion of ExhiMUons 

The President then moved from the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
to the Spinners' AssodatjioQ and the Village Industries' Association the organisatioo 
of CongroM ezbibitioue- The teiolotiott waa passed. 
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CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 

ChftBg«t tn Conttituiion 

ThBP^sident next announced that Mr, Gandhi would move a resolution pro- 
pping ebao^^ in the Congress caiistitution. This announcement led to continuous 
che^ and shouts of *‘Gandhi-ki-Jai” from all sides of the pandal. 

Mr, Patwardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The Presidmt ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. 

^ Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposing changes in ths Congress Cons- 
titution. ^ There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. (Tandhi's speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that 6,000 
delegates were an un wieldly number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
(^legates, but they were not elected by any constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2.000. Ho wanted 
only 1»000 delegates, but had yielded to opposition and made it 2,000. He wanted 
the delegates to agree to this sacrifice in nutnbvU' in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct contact between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution would not got them bwaraj but would help the 
Ooogress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress dele- 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Hereafter, Cungress Inspectors would look 
into the registers and only sucli Congri ssmen would be allowed to vote as bad 
been on its rolls for at least six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delt^gate to the Coi gress. This was too poor compared to tho 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was salisfioU with such a 
beginning for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj could not bo 
attained without roping the villages into ihe Congress scheme, it had been pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shail be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 under. 

Mr. Gandhi next explained that representation, would be by the single transfer- 
able vote and that there would be plural const it uimcus. As for the A. I. C. C., it 
was always difficult to call 330 members, who could not afford the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. 1. C. C. had been reduced to a maximum of 160. 

Then again no democrat would like that tho C^)i)gress rresidoiii should bo 
elected by the Reception Committee on the recommendations of Proviueial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the President. Ho 
also explaiued the Khadi Clause and the bpinniiig Fraiichisi: and said that he did 
DOt miud if they rejected these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absolute conviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherlmid, 

Addressing the House in English, Mr. Gaiidlii said that it was impossible to 
pour out OQfVS soul, again ia another language. The rcsoUition was of a fier-rcach- 
log character. It called upon the Congress to its history of self-deivial and 

further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. J. C. C. 

A« Mr.. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had DO interest In an English speech, began to move out of the p"nd«»l and the 
noise thus caused drowned Mr, Gandhi’s voice. 

^ CoQcIadiftg, Mr. Gandhi ap|.)oalcd to delegates to adopt the new constitutiou 
with a desire to make it a glorious success, (Applau^^e). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivi^red it, seated on a tabic on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angtei^ Sealed between two 
microphones, one coaveyrng his voice to 80.000 enthusiastic^ listeners and the 
Other cooBoeted to the sound car of a film company. Mr. Gnndhi spoke at length, 
adi^ioff bis style to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr. iL M, hiunshi seconded the res<dution. Mr. Muiishi said that the proposala 
would make the conatitntion more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efficiency 
in the Congrees organiaation. 

SoaAUST Amendment Rejected 

Mr. JDeshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and thmr eonsideraiion at the next session. 

Mr. PwruahotUim Tricumdas seconded the amendment, ... ... 

Sardar VaUohhkhai Patel, opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
Jhe conatitmioD was a difficult job ana all delegates were not exp^ted to take k«n 
Interest. The plea of insufficient time, he said, waa nntenable. The new cooetito- 
Uon was the molt of Mr, Gandhi’s fifteen years’ experienee and, alihoiigh tl^y 
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might not tnlce into eontiderntion BIr. Qandht’e pcrHonnlitj, tliejr could not Ignore 
bis experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accused older men like the sfieakrr, of reactionary isentality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals. Mr. Qaiidhi would be tempted to stay in the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and support the pro- 
posals on Uieir merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition to them after 
the unanimous adoption oi the proposals by the Special Snb^mmittee on which 
Socialists were represented. 

The President jinnounced that Mr. Pnmshottam Tricumdas refnied Sardar 
VaHahbbhai’s statement that Socialists had accepted the proposals In the Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Deshpande waa pot to vote and rqected by an 
overwhelming maiority. 

Hhadoah Clause 

The President next called upon Pendit Rariher Shasiri to move hii amend- 
meot that the clause relating to the hahiinal wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Sashiri aimealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Oottgress prcsttjte. 

Mr* A, V, PaiwardhaHt seconding the amendment, said that Soctaiists had no 
ffmdge against Khaddar. Tht^y Themselves wore Khaddar bnt they did not believe 
9ut Khaddar would bring them Swan]. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congress and work for it 

Dr. Choitram ^idwani opposed the Soeisiist amendmeot, as he did not con- 
sider it was a dftBoalt thing to wear Khaddar If they wanted to hold offices In 
the OongresSt 

The amendment was negatived. 

Fxajtcbxse 

Mr* Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This dausci in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. What a poor labourer needed was not their sentimentiil 
sympathy but means to live. He did not understand what the phrase **on behalf 
of the ^ngress’^ meant. If it meant an additional half hour's labonr for the 
Congress, ‘It was a disgraceful thtng to expect a labourer to do, after his day’s 
bara labour”. 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bhnlabbai 
Deeai, the President interrupted him and asked him not. to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Sinpk, supporting Mr. Gandhi's proposition, refuted Mr. 
PurnshoUam’s charge that l3oogrcesmcii were sentimcntHl. He asserted that 
the Congress was the beat sympathis^T with the Ubouring classes. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in roanunl labour. Socialists were.talking about 
the masses but the only man, who worked day in and day our for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He. therefore, appealed to the Uouso to accept th(5 resolution. 

Hke original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was v>nrried by a huge majority. 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the Bpinning Franchise and other constitutional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandhqi’s Retiremfent 

Mr, Sidhwa moved the following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhi’s retire- 
ment. Mr. Bajngopalachariar wanira to more it in the Subjects Committee, but 
bad been disallowed. 

*^Tbi8 Congress reiterates its confidence in the Kadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is emphatically of the opinion that he ahoutd reconsider his decision to retire 
from the Congress, but inasroueh as nil efforts to i^ersundo him in that benalf 
have failed, ibis Congress, while reluctantly aceepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
by him to the nation and notes with satisfactiou his assurance that his advice 
and guidance will be available to the Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. Sidhwtt said that the resolution waa so ciair that it did not require anv 
lorther exposition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
and non-violence was not fair. Xht^y had done more than could be expected from 
ordinary human beings. The mentality of non-violence and ed'orts to follow truth 
were much more evident to-day than lift ecu years ago and it was not fair on the 
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part of Mr. Gaodhi to leave tbeni at thia juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had iinaily dceidcd to retire, they had no option but to 
give him their blessui;;^ and record hia servieca to the nation, which raised the 
Btatus of India and Indians all over the world. 

Jtfr. Rajagoj^alachariar, seconding Mr. Sidhwaa resolution, said that on 
thii occaaiou it was dillicult to find words. Mr. Gandhi’s services were unique, 
but bis exit from the Congress was more unique. The splondour of his servicca 
was DO whit leas to-day than it was when he was rendering ihose services. He said 
that he was one of those most atubborn persons who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
inside the Congress, but having failed, he had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhi’s) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. Gandhi) wiiuicd them. 

Mr, Puru&hottamdas Tandon, supporting the resolution, said that Congteas- 
nien gave their blessing to Mr. Ganaiii wiU\ a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his services and advice would be available to them, whenever, they neecded them. 
Mr. Gandhi hud given them a new weapon and ntrength to resint the Hritish Empire. 
He was certain that everyone of them, even those who had differences with Mr. 
Gandhi would be longing for the day when he would once again return to the 
Co^resB to lead the country, to vie lory. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Oovind Pallahh Pant mov(!d a resolution inviting the next Congress 

to hia province. He said that they wore a sinnil province and therefore such 

facilities and convenience as Hombay bad provided could not be rxpecied from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a success, He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place , in all probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

^ Vote of Thanks 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Reception Com- 
mittee for I heir splendid arrangements. 

Mr. Oovindiinainla seconded. The resoluiion was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr. Nariman, replying on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the 

delegates and visirors and concluded with a tribute to Ihibu Rajendra Trasad’s 

tact and ability in handling the most dilficult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Snbjecis Corimittcc and the open session. 

Pandit Gorinda Dallabh Pind, in a lengthy specdi, thanked Babu Rajciidra Prasad 
for the able maoiitr in which ho had conducted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Bahu, Rajendra Prasii f, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 
in which the proe.oedi igs had lasted, he us well as the delegates were on their 
trial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fared 
he left it to their judgment. 

Referring to the magnificent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but lo the Indian National Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the conotry was fully with the Congress and ho was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger. 

The Pres id. lit referred to the moiner.ious resolutions adopted by them and 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constiiuiiou for the Congress. Go out into the country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a ferv<!nt appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. ^You must return every Congress candidate to the 
Assembly. Go to the country and sec that Congress prestige is maintained.” 

Conclution of Proceedings 

The proceodiDgs concluded with the singing of Vandemataramf the entire audier. e 
standing. 



TIk Congress Natiooafists’ ConfercDce 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 

Calcutta — ^The 18th August 1934 

The Oonferenee eooTened by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala^iya (o nsher into 
oziftonoe n 06w Ptriy to fight the Congress candidates in lha forthcoming Assembly 
alaotioDS met under Pandit Malariya’s presidentship at the Bam Mohan Library 
Hallj Oalootta on the 18th. August 1934. 

In hif welcome address, Aeharya P. C. Ray, President of the Reception Com* 
mittee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Couiference would be a party within the 
■helteriog bosom of Indian National Congress. 

Presidential Address 

In bis presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate 
electorate and emphasieed the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a 
qneetioo from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the Congress, the President said that it was a difficult question to answer. 
If need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely snbsoribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the obiect of the Congress. 

Addressing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that netirly 
50 years ago in December 1^5, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at the Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had been a devoted and humble worker in the Congress cause. He had never been 
awav from the Congress merely becanse ho' differed from any of the particular 
resolutions that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution in such a mariner that it could serve the 
object of a non-official JParliament of India. They had all cuntribntcd their humble 
•hare to build up this great institutiou. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
he could do such a thihg as would weaken the influence of the Congress 4iiid 
undermine its prestige. Bat it had now become necessary to uphold the very 
principles for which the Congress had stood for the last half a century. It had 
now become necessary to organise s Party in order that the Congress should attain 
its pristine glory ana its former strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
listic lines that it had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 
form this party and they had convened this Confereucc. 

The resolution of the Congress Working Committee on the question of the 
Communal Award was the cause of this discussion. When that resolution was 
framed, Mr. Aney and he had objected to certain portion of it. They bad failed 
to conyince their colleagues in the Working Committee of the force of their objec- 
tions. About a month and a half passed in considering the matter as to whether 
it would be possible to come to an understanding. But they had again failed. He 
and Mr. Aney wanted that Congressmen should be allowed to vote on the Oom- 
mnnal Award according to the mandate of their constituency. They suggested that 
freedom might be given to candidates who were elected on the Congress tickets to 
vote on the Communal Award in such a manner. But that was not done. Next 
they suggested that every one elected on the Congress ticket should be given free- 
dom to vote according to his own conviction. These were the propc^als that they 
had pttt forward before the Working Committee for their consideration. Were 
these proposals niireasonahle, Malaviyaji asked ? But these were not accepted. Of 
course, membms of the Working Committee were good enough to allow him and 
Mr. Aney freedom to vote according to their own conviction. Members of the 
Working Committee said dm! ethtfS might also be given the same freedom if tto 
Committee were satisfied that those people had a genuine grievanee against the 
Communal Award. But .Uugf did not consider this proposal of the Committee to 
he fiur becanse they fdt ti^t to put a ban on Congreasmeo not to speak against 
the Ooasmiuial Award, yyhm thisf Idt very strongly against it, was wholly unfair. 
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A Vital Qidb9T10H 

•Believe me” oontinned Pandit Malaviya, “that Mr. Aney and myself spent 
many a di^ to see if there was any pussibility of coming to an understanding 
before we finally decided to take this step. Having failed to persuade the Congress 
Working Committee to accept our views, wc wore faced with the question, "Here 
is the Commanal Award. It is the decision of His Majesty’s Government and it 
is ar^ed that we laUed to come to a solutioa and, therefore, the Government 
deettioD shoiiid now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrong proposition. The 
Oovemment blamed ns tor not being able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the commanal qaesUon. Bat 1 ssk you to remember how much the Govern- 
ment oontribmed towards the failure of the setilemont of the Question that we 
arrived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them arc snrisfied with what has been eiven them under 
the Communal Award. But the bulk among thorn should rcali o in their mind 
that what th^ have been given is more tinsel compared to gold to which they 
were entitledL Xhey have l^n given separate eloetoiaLcs. a few more scats here 
and a few more seats there and a few appointments there. The I'ommunul Award 
gives them separate seats, but docs it give thimi any power ? H the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrangement for the distribution of scats, it will be 
a great mistake. The Communal Award is the foundaiimi on which the super- 
structure of the future constitution of India will be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the lines uium which the future consiiMHion will bo 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will he eloquently evident 
when the superstmetnre is raised. The qucsiiou of the ( 'Oniinunul Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Congress came into existence, 
it had worked for the establishment of a represfMitativc Government. From (be year 
1865, it had been urging the establishmciit of a rt presentative institution and a repre- 
sentative institntion reqnirod a joint electorate. He waiiied Muslims to remember that 
the aysfem of 8e{Mate*electorate had not come out of (he Muslim brain. In 190S, 
under the inspiration and by the help of Government ollieials, Bejmriitc cleetoratcs 
were introdneed and to-day in the year of grace, 10:14, ngain. it was being insisted 
npon. {separate electorates were extended in ]>laccs whi te they were not wautod. 
Ine National Congress had not wanted separntc electorate. It had Ixcn forced 
upon them. They waiiti'd a representative Government, they wanted harmony, 
g^dwill and mutoal confidence among the people ; they wanted a Government by 
the people, of the pcimle and for the people. But if the people were dividi'd by 
•epantte electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindijs in another, what would bo 
the result? The result would be mutuaf j;*i»louBy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
after antboiity bad condemned the system Of separate elCoturates. Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford and the Simon Commission snitke against it. Speaking *on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Round Tabic Con fci cure, that the Con- 
fess will Wander, no matter fur how many years, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itsetf lo a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having nil this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint elretorati'S and pnrtieularly with the clear and 
we^hty opinions of Mr. Montagu, Lord Chelmsford and of the Simon Coinmission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the i xtuiMon of the system 
of separate electorates, Mis Majesty's Government not only mAintuineti this, but 
extended the principle of separate electorate in are where it did not exist. Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the quest ion in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the cuiitiiuiancc of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among difiorent communities? He felt that 
every day the national stamina was bong weakened and the result would be ihat 
the establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of the British Parliameiir. 

The first objection was that it bad given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. It gave them statutory majority 
with separate eleetorsles. The Nehru Report stated that the •reservation of seats 
for a majority oommnoily gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
tndependentl/ of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popoiar government.” In the Pnnjab, Mshomedans had been given 62 per cent 
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ot reprcwnUtion. This meant that these people woald be elected by TOtes of the 
MuBlim electors and not a sinprle Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible ? Representatives, so elected, would be 
responsible to the Muslim electors and not to others. This would be a sort of 
responsible Government so far as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were livinj; under one Government, of course a 
foreign Government, but what would they get by means of this communal electo- 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it would be a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the U. P., it would be a Government 
by Hindus of Muslims. Did any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of hia 
countrymen of whatever casie, creed or colour, should be placed under such condi- 
tions? It would not be democracy. It would be a speeial kind of despotic Govern- 
ment. It would be tyranny of one conimu»iiJy over miothcr and it was this despo- 
tism which the Communal Award sought lo instal. His Majesty's Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country what was strongly opposeni by Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Commission and by a large body of public opinion 
in India. 

In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims lit India carried on a great campaign through- 
out (he country in favour of joint eleclorate and against separate electorate. Bengal 
took the lead. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution protesting against 
the Communal electorate and favouring joint elecJoratc. In July 1931, the Congress 
Working Committee framed a scheme of joint cleetorale for the whole county. 
The proposition was that there should be joint electorate in all provinces with 
reservation of scats for minorities, if they so desired, according to their proportion 
in population. 

*‘Now if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the result ?” asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will not grow. It cannot 
grow under these conditions and the domination of Britain over India will be 
extended for an inde finite length of lime, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
w« lo do in the situation ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected the 
Communal Award it would not mean that, it demolished separate electorate or that 
it would bring about electorate for all provinces, but it would have shown lo the 
Government and to those Muslims who were saiisficd wi»h iho Communal Award 
that Nationalists, ns . a whole, were strongly opposed to it. If that feeling was 
created, that would be an assurance that separate eleetoraic would go sooner or 
later. Bcsidis, those, who had been afTeeted by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the (lOvernmcat had done them a wrong, the Congress 
look up their cause and tried to remedy their grievance. That would be a great 
solaeo to those whose cause had been injured by this Communal Award. Refusal 
1)11 the part of the Working Coinmitti'c to express any opinion on it amounis to 
tacit acceptance of the Cuminuiial Award. Wben you say you cannot rejt?ct or 
accept the Communal Award, you arc departing from the principle of the 
Congress. 

Duty Before Nationaetsts 

*‘I ask you what is your duty at the present luomrnt. If you leave the matter 
ns it is, you imperil natioiml interests. We have tried to persuade the Working 
Committee and we have failed. If we feel eouvinct'd in our hearts that the view 
wbieh has been urged is correct in tho interest of the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Sikhs in particnla.r, wo should not keep silent but wc 
should organise the expression of that opinion. Wc should make every effort to give 
utlerunco to the fei ling which is surging in the hearts of the people all over tltf 
ronnlry. That is the object of thc«Nationalist Party. It has been said that^ this 
will weaken the strength of the Congress. It will not. it will replace the Congres in it* 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that, at this juncture when we aie to fight 
the groat Government, w'C shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
strength and the prestige of ihe Congress ? If the Congrc.ss has gone wrong, it become* 
our duty to bring it to its right position, so that it may establish once again its former 
glory. l%o Nationalist Party has made it clear in its manifesto that tho obj^t 
of the party is the same ns the object of the Indian National Coiigress, namely, 
attainment -of ‘^puroa swaraj’* (complete independence) by all legitimate mm 
peacelnl means. Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member of this Party* 
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Anybw^ who doca not acerpt the position docs not become s memher of the 
jrarty. The ii^eneral rule is almost without exception that anybody who wishcR to 
join the Nationalist Party must subseribc to the object of the Indian National 
O^irrcse. We have made it clear that our diirorcnce with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I am not standing 
hene for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object is complete 
independenec. We are entitled to complete indepeiidonco as much as Englishmen 
are eatitletd to complete independence in their own land. 

‘•Our country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
infenor to any other country on earth in respect of its status ? This country 
M ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen- 
4Mne& And since wo want it, wc want that the Congress should work on the 
pfineiplea as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any- 
thing less than what nationalism demands’ 

Discusiioii on Resolutions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by socking to get forcible entry 
into the Conference Hall before the Nationalist Conference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested Iw the police and marched away. 

Pandit Madan Moban Slalaviija, presiding, read out Dr. Rahindramth Tanorc^s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Uiiidus and Musal- 
mans to fight the Award. 

‘^You all know 1 have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. 

*"1 address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community. 1 urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should sit together dispassionately to consider the Communal Award and its impli- 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate electorate. No responsible system of Government can be possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
legislatures. Wc must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the diirerciit sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation for (he social and political reconstruction of our motherland. I depre- 
cate all expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may increase the communal tension 
and farther postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membership of Party 

Mr. Alihil Chandra Dutta then moved the following resolution : — 

‘^Resolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party be constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in the legislature and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. 

^'Resolved that every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party at 
defined above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party. Candidates for dectiou 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
the Party. In special cases, the Party mny support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for deetion to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules io the legislature.” ... ...... 

The mover justified the formation of the new^ Party and declared that the 
Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta j when rising to second the motion, was heckled by a 
del^ate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr. Mehta : One who stands for the nation. . . , . . 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 
the fight will be selected by you 7 , . j 

Mr. Mehta t No, not necessarily, but you canuot claim that any single body 
of men can alone claim monopoly of patriotism. 
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the cWiliaed world «■ the opinion of Indie. That me why he pleaded with them 
to Bee tbet freidom of opitiioo was not stifled. The CominODsi Award sought to 
divide them and they most oppose it tooth and nsiL It had been said 
that their cause would sqAit if they had no solid majority. Paoditii 
said it would be a shock to him if the Congress should support tim Working 
Committee's decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was confident thot the Congress would reverse the Committee’s decision. Answer* 
i Dg Mr. Basu's second i^iut, Maiaviyaji declared that if Dr. Aossri had the ri^t 
ol starting a party at ^nchi without eonsuitiog the Congress, he hoped that 
others had freedom to start a better organisation. He added that a change in the 
name of the puny brought it nearer the Congresa. 

Referr mg to bis attempts to set up common candidates, Psnditji stilt hoi^ 
that it would be possible to haye common candidates returned nuopt>oeed. The 
only difference betwet'ii the Ooogress and themselves was in respect of the Com- 
mutiai Award* Regarding the proposed inclusion of non-CongrMS Nationalistn, 
Panditji said ^hst during his discussions with Gandhiji, before his reaigiiatiqn, ho 
had urged the necessity for inclusion of non-Cougress Nationalists. Gandhiji bad 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could afford to ignore businessmen, who 
for roasous of commerce, could not subscribe to the Congress creed, although they 
were In sympathy with it. Panditji assured the Conference that while be would 
invite Zamiudars and businessmen to joiu the Conference, it would not be right 
to shut them out, because they could not so join. He had snfficient faith in Con* 

S eesmen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates, if 
e Congress would not alter the Working Committee’s resolution, what would be 
their position ? Panditji said that that was a hypothetical question, but it inyotved 
loyalty to the Congress. At the same time they should not forget that the Con* 
ress was only au instrument of service. ''Motherland first, Motherland next, 
Motherland last” was Pauditji’s motto. (Ubeers). 

The reaoltttiou was put and passed only three dissenting. 

At Pandit Malaviya's instance, the Conference voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acharya P. u. Roy as Vice-President, Mr. Amy as Secretary 
and a selection board for.selectiog candidates to the’Xiegislatiye Assembly. 


White Paper 

Mr. BarUcah Kumar Basu then moved: "This Conference eonsiders thst the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis* 
factory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a iwbole”. .... .. .. u 

Mr. Basu declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
Bupp<^ to satisfy Indian aspiration had for its underlying feature the whol^ 
tale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian people. As he had no doubt in his mind 
the whole scheme was overshadowed by the principle that Indians should, in 
no event, be trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no 

S Hjtable country would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper whiea 
ritaiu tried to force down on India. .... j i j 

Ifr. D. V. Qokhale, editor of “The Mahratu” seconding the motion, 
that the White Paper proposols were a direct negation of the mocb ta^cd of 
principle of self-determination. Indians had no hand in its framing. Sir ^muel 
Hoare^s was the only hand visible in iu being bronuht forth into the world No 
one in this country would have anything to do with the WWito Paper, while it 
sought to make children of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

Communal Award 

Mr. P. N. Banerjea then moved the next resolution oo the Communal Award 
which ran as follows 

*rrhe Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly csllcd the Communal Award, M It 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class el^torat^, provides 
statutory majorities with separate orates whicn arc fatal ^ 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of responsible 
Qovummeot can possibly take root”. 

34 
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Mr. Banerjea recalled the story of the Communal Award and declared that no 
One agreed to refer the communal question to the arbitration of the British 
Premier. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as though with a view to perpetuate the com- 
munal distinctions in political matters, sought to introduce factors which even 
rabid communists on either side bad not dared to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conference to oppose the Award tooth and nail. 

Mr. Abdu8 Samad^ seconding the resolution, made a fighting speech. He 
characterised the Congress Working Committee's resolution on the subject as 
’’sounding the death-knell of Indian nationalism". He declared that the position 
taken up by the Working Committee, if accepted by the people, would make the 
realisation of communal unity almost an impossibility. Hs was an enemy of 
communal representation in any shape or form, because it was not only 
anti-national but it was also inconsistent with responsible Government. It 
was true that Mussalmans had gone to legislatures, on a purely communal 
ticket, but had they gained anything thereby ? if communal bickerings and misunder- 
standings were something of which they could be proud, these were alone 
the products of the principle of separate eiectorares. The speaker was convinced 
that if the existence of separate electorates on a communal bafiis was tolerated, in 
any future coustitutiou, it would usher in an era of fratricidal war to escape from 
which would be well nigh an impossibility. "‘We want to live in peace", said 
Mr. Abdus Samad “and not to quarrel over a shadow". 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar whole-heartedly associated himself with the resolution and 
declared that the Communal Award, alone, in the field of political documents, was 
without a parallel. The virus of commnnalistn which it sought to introduce 
should be immediately cut out. Otherwise, the growth of a nation would be 
impeded on a permanent scale. 

Pro/. Radhakumud Mukherjea declared that the Communal Award went against 
the principle laid down by the League of Nations. The minorities in Bengal and 
the run jab did not want any separate representation. They wanted no protection 
of their interests. Yet the British Premier gave them this Award. The speaker 
believed that no self-respecting Indian could aiford to tolerate the Award, which 
sought to devitalise what little nationalism existed in this country. 

Mr. Lalckand Navalrai and Kumar Oanganand Sinha characterised the 
Communal Award as anti-national and opposed to the best and lasting interests of 
the country. The resolution was passed. 

Mr, Jogendra Chandra Chakravarty^ proposing a vote of thanks to the chair, 
paid a tribute to Pandit Malaviya and said that be had given a correct lead to the 
nation in this moment of crisis. Mr. Ohakrivarri, however, emphasised the need 
for coming to some kind of understanding with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Legislative Interference in PEi.KiioN 

Pandit Malaviya received nn ovation when be rose to make his concluding 
remarks. The Pandit declared that nothing pained him more than to feel compelled 
to form this new party. He had done his best to avoid it hut ho could not help 
it. But he would assure his friends that in forming the Party, he was not actuated 
by any desire to promote the interests of one community “at the cost of another. 
He and those holding the same views as himself, were actuated by a sense of duty 
to the country and to its people— Hindus, MiiHSalmans, Christians, Parsis and 
bikhs alike. Panditji declared that it was a failing of the Hindu character that 
even when they knew that disaster was threntoning them, they would not stand 
up and fight, because they would theiehy possibly wound the feelings of others. 
Quoting from the Gila, he asked the Conferttice to fight for a righteous Cause. 

Referring to the question of legislntlvc interference in religious aud social 
and political matters, Pandit M-ilaviya dccland th.it personally he was opposed 
to such interference as it was calculated to lend to all kinds of complications. He 
was the recipient of many letters and representations on the subject asking him 
to drop this item from the Party’s programme. He declared that this qnestion was 
fully discussed by the buhiccts Committee but they were unable to arrive at a 
decision over the matter. They had, therefore, decided to defer their decision for the 
preatht. ^ 

Pandit Malaviya congratulated the Conference on its businesslike proceedings. 
He said that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
standing with Mahatma Gandhi and Uie Working Committee. He still ventured 
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The Natioaal Liberal Federatioa 


Openiof Diqr— Poon*— 26tb. December 1934 

The Bixteentb Sestion of tlie Kational Liberal FfderatioD of India asiembled 
at the Qokbale HalL Poona on tbe 2Stb. Daccaiber 1934. A large nnniber of dia- 
tinguished ? iaitors attended Ibe opening aeasion and all notable Liberal leadora, 
beaidea maiiT leaden throogboot India were preaent. Tbe Reception Oommittee 
conaivting of 200 membera bad made excellent arrangementa for tbe eondoet of 
the acaaioo. Tbe total nnmber of delegatee attending tbe aeaaion waa nearly 400. 

The Preaident-eleet, Pandit Bifdavanai^ Kunxru, waa accorded a warm recep- 
tion at tbe entrance to tbe Qokbale Hall and led to tbe platform. 

The programme opened with prayer and welcome aonge by atudenia of Gandharra 
Maba Yidyalaya. Then Bao Bahadur B. R. Kale, Chairman of the Reception 
Committeei delifered tbe welcome addreea. 

Tbe formal election of tbe Preaideot waa then proceeded with. Propoaing 
Pandit Birdayanaih Kunzru to tbe Chair, Sir Chimanlal aaid that it waa jnat 
45 years ago in 1889, that he attended the Natioital Congreaa firat and that an 
impreaaife speech wu delivered there ^ Pandit Eunzru’s late lamented father. 
A worthy son of a worthy father, Pandit Hirdayanath waa giving his beat to the 
tServanta of India Society. He bad given himaelt to the canae of tbe country. 

Mr. Jatindranaih Baau, retiring President of the Liberal Federation, seconding, 
said that Pandit Knnzm. thongb comparatively young, waa thoroughly ezperienera 
in public life and when important ohaugea were coming, it waa good they were 
having a young man to guide their ddiberatioua. 

Mr. f, R. Vmkatarama Saetri said that this aeasion of the Federation was a 
momentous one. for they had to decide whether they were going to aecept a new 
conatttntion which they did 'not know where it would lead them to or ihej were 
going to be content with the old conatitutioo itaelf. Mr.. Venkatarama Sastci further 
■aid that Pandit Hirdayanath Ennzru was both voung and old and this waa hia 
25ih year of bis membership of the Servants of India Society. 

Mr. C, F. Chiniamoni said that Pandit Eunzrn. aon of Pandit Ayodbyanath 
Kunzru, a student under Mr. Qokbale and a colleague of tbe Rt Hon. Mr. V. 8. 
Sriuivasa Sastri. had made bit mark for thoroughness of work and hia grasp of 
priociples and rundamentsls waa veiy great, fie bad evinced great intereat in the 
the cause ol Overseas Indiana and had been connected with ao many public orga- 
nisationa for the beoefft of the propto that he waa eminentlv fit to preside over 
the day’s scssioo. Mr. Chiofamani added : **£very waking boor of his life is dedicated 
to the cause of the eoootry.” His work io the United Provinces at tbe helm of 
tbe Hartjan ^vak Skogba waa well koown. Pandit Kunzru’a moderation was 
animated moderation. To Pandit Kunzm ^'moderation io not weaxneaa ; violence is 
not strength and vwlgarity Is not independence.’* 


Mr. Kale’s Welcome AddreM 

In the course of hia welcome address, Rao Bahadur R, R. KaU, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, criticised the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 
and observed : 

Since tbe Committee have taken the aorvey contained in the Statutory Commi- 
ssion aa tbe starting point and the text book of their investigation, it is no wonder 
their recommendations are vitiated to as much as tbe Simon Commission had been 
boycotted even by such moderate element aa the LlbtTsls and therefore suffered 
from the fatal infirmity of having to deal with praoticslly expurte evidenee io the 
absence of statements and viewa of non-communai recogniM political organitationt 
and national leaders of Indian people and thus lacking in that disioterested and 
impartial material. The Committee haa laid too much stress on the age-old anta- 
gonism between the Hindu and Mabomedan communities with numerous exclusive 
miooririea with rigitLdiviaiona of caste and therefore it says eommuoal repreacuta- 
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ikm iiiM be teeepted. Mr. K«1e proceeded to ibow by cmotioff ftom tbe IMofy 
of toe Mmibee by tbe Itte Jastioe Benade that dannc tbe period inmedletely 
preceediof: the British conquest, there had been eehiered a liberaliutloii Id toe 
lelTgioiii thoughts of the people and the spirit of tderaoee engendered with the 
resolt that the commuiiities were sctiog in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to tbe adrent of the protestant morfments inangnrated by Sainli and 
Prophets, both Hindu and Mahomedsn-^a movement which bore a enrions parallel 
to tbe history of the Reform moTeroeni which bad sprung upon Western Europe 
at the same time. There was a tendency towards the reconcilistion of tbe two 
rsccs in mntoal recognition of the essential unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 
17ih and 18th centnries. After the advent of the British Rale tbe labours of men 
like Ra]a Bam Mobon Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay largely 
contributed to tbe social and religious amelioration of the people aod tbeae were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and lilr, Qokhale. 

Communal Award 


Mr. Kale then dealt with tbe genesis of the communal problem and quoting 
from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, showed how the 
separate representaHon of Mahomedans in the Councils of the Morley-MInto 
Reforms was not inUndefl as a step in the direction of establishment of Paella** 
mentary Government of India, bow tbe Lucknow Pact should not imd cannot be 
quoted as justifieatiou of the continuance of separate electorates, which have bsen 
condemned as vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non*official. nor was it correct to say that India itself had deliberatdy 
chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the British sntboritiiw^ who 
were primarily responsible for pointing out this wrong road in 19G0. This last 
remaiir. he added,, might well be applied to the so-called Communal Award of 1938. 
He asked if the British Government arc said to be trustees looking to the welftM 
of the people of Tndia, is it not. their plain duty not to do anything which li 
wrong In principle and opposed to all canons of respousrble Governmnnt 7 A rt 
they not comnrrtting a breach of their trtrst by eontiauing the vicious mte» 
experience has shown that separate clcctomtes since their introduetioo htvs tendra 
to emphasise the differences and increase the tension between the commuuitlrt T li 
it not a comroeutary on their professions that, they are leading us on tbo rigjji 
path of self-government? The defect of communal fepresentation^ in the consti- 
tution afTccts the fundamental and basic principle In any constitutional ndvanoo 
towards full responsible Government.” He regretted that no constitueut powM 
bad been given to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other Mioeti 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged tbe statement made io the Reptwi 
that “there is among almost all the comrounitiM in India ^(ootex^pliDglnj 
Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in tbe Award. Mr. aasea 
if the communal decision was not a strange commentary on tbe profeeawiBi 
made by the British authorities that they are leading ns on the patli to itai 

self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it, 

Much is made of the differences amongst us sod want of troy™ 
forward aa an excuse for refusing even moderate demands, addro Mr. ^si^ Ats^ 
ranees were given that the agreement reached at tbe R. T. C. will m 
the Legislative proposals. When however efforts were made by the 
gation astoented with the J. P. O. to cryelaliee. Indian moderate pohlic c^wiM 
and as a result a joint memorandum was submitt^ by persons represeming aii 
communities and interests and embodying moderate demands, the report Baa nos 


accepted any of their soggesiions. ^ « a at. 4 dUm. 

The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that IhelMiim 
•oil ia not suited to a responsible form of Government, that thw has hew M 
seed sown in it which could be developed. Be pointed oat to 
village councils and village institutions like the Psnchswts even during m tiiM 
of the Peshwas, the immediate predecessors of the Briti^ Government, whi ch W* 
Uined in them amazing potentiality for Swaraj: 5t *^fi5\Su***^* 

which was replaced by British Rule, there wis the s^ of a fe<w»led low 


party in the country, the party of reform as . . ^ 

and revolntiouary bodiea. He paased on to rtow how tho m3 

anyt^g to eohaoee its ioflueoee and bow it h^ encouraged eommnitiiiim SM 
tliw rhurded the pcogmi of bnwd, Mwod pnnciples wnoog tho 
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Alludin^ to commanifftin tendonciefi In the country, fhc speaker f«aid that tb« aeed 
of Comtriuniafn onj^ht o#it, to bn allowed t-o be aoirn ki .this count ry. No encourageEient 
thotild be given to-poTHiral agitation intended lo€Kploit the •iiil«<Ty and diwtrctw of thfi 
people who must be prcvenU'c! from falling a prey to CommuniAiic ideas by con- 
certing mcaanres for relieving the oppresBcd and distresBcd and improving their 
economic condition. 

He al«o referred to the need for intensive propaganda by the Liberal party ol 
their principles to awaken the people to a sense of their duties as eitirens. 

J. r. C. Report 

In condition, Mr. Kale refcrreil to potoc o( the PuVijecIfl dealt with in the J. P. 
r. Report and remarked that Dmninimi S»atns ought to find a place in the New 
CoiiPiitution Aet. having regard to the deelnratinna made by the Vif'croy and 
the Prime Minister of Engliud. Finance, he Paid, ia the key to the working of the 
whole ma<*hinrry of (lovernnn nt. Hut in the propofaln of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee there is nothing about the regnlation of the military expenditure, 
nothing about the nttionalisniioii of Ihc Army within a dthiHtc and fixed period, 
nothing abruit rednetion of atrength of BritiPh troops ; then again, nothing is to 
he found abotit the reyipion of the palarica of the Civil fitrvants. No reform of 
finance, he eontiiuud, is likely to he of any benefit to the tHxpnyer which does 
not start from a thorough overliauling from the top of the Pcale and eatabliphnient 
of the Civil and Military IVpartmentP of the (iovrrnmcnt in India. It is time 
we realise the futility of liberaliaii'g and refining our Constitution as long as 
official opinion refupea to evolve. 

Mr. Kale also referred to the fipral and economic aspect of the proposals and 
showed how the Indian bgislature will have in the future no opportunity or right 
of judging the question of English trade preference on its meriiB. Further, he 
complained that there was no scope for fndia to ado))t moat iffcidive methods of 
national, economic regeneration adopted at present by other eountriep. In this 
state of things, the only remedy left open to us, he said, is to make efforts to 
encourage our own industries hy buying our home-made articles even at some 
saerifiee. Mr. K*ile waa disappointed to find no eonatitiient powrrR given to our 
legislatiire atid the procedure suggested even for small amendments is far too 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory. Mr. Kale coneliubd by qn.oting from the ITpanwhads 
two verses advising people to awake, arise, approach and take advice of the worthy 
and work and labour together and not hate one .another. 

Pt. Kunzru's Presidential Address 

In his addrcBP, the rrcaidont Pamlit Hriilay Xath Knuzm dealfat b'liglh with the 
declarations of his Majesty's Oovirnment and of their responsible Miniaters and 
representatives regarding the gojil of Indian poli«*y and showed that goal was till 
lately definitely envisaged as Dominion JSfatus. Unfortunately, however, that goal 
hid receded into the background and significantly enough, tin re was no reference 
at all iu it to Dominion Status as the go.il. Proee«iling. the Piesident discussed in 
detail, the recommendations of the Joint .Select Committee. He said: 

Joint Sei.ect Committee s Rei ommesdations 

‘•Jn considering the constitutional prop.osals, I sh.-ill devote myself largely to an 
ezaroination of the new features introduced into tho White Paper by the Committee. 
The outlines of the constitution adumbrited iu the White P:iper sre well-known. 
Res|MUsibility at the centre will be eoncid«‘d . only if an All-India Federation em- 
bracing the States is established. The States will be entiibd to one-third of the 
seats io the Federal AswMuhly and forty per cent of the seats iu the Federal 
Council of States and their representatives will lie nominated by the prinecs. The 
British Indian represent at ives in the Federal Assembly will be returned to 
ineliide in the ministry representatives of Indian States and the minorittes. The 
lower house will not be supreme even in financtal matters. The upper house, whose 
tisc relatively to Ihe Assembly, will be much larger than that recommended by the 
Indian Franchise Comsiitterr bave equal authority in respect of financial legis- 
lation and will have the pow^T, QO fhe initiative of the legislature, and, in view of 
the financial powers of the up^r how» It is soedless to add that even tbit oomi- 
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nftl responsibility will not be owed exclusively to the popular house, if one may 
dare call the Federal Assembly by that name. Neither the executive nor the lefj^isla- 
tnre under this system will be prone to iiidul;;e in rash innovation or undue self- 
assertion : but to KUiird ap:aiii8t all possible danirors the Governor-General will bo 
armed with extensive powers, to overrule both. He will have the ultimate authority 
in all matters relating to Uw and order and he will virtually guide financial and 
commercial policy though hnance and commerce arc tiansferred subjects. The 
administration of railways will be practically under his control, and speeiaf measures 
intended to develop Indian trade and commerce may be votixHi by him on the 
ground that they appear to ditcrimiiinte against ISritisbcrs. To assist him iu the 
exercise of his financial authority . he will hive at his elbow, it addition to the 
I, C. S. Finaiicial }5ecretary, a finacini adviser who will be independent of the 
ministry, and who like the llritisb advisers of the Egyptian Government may draw 
all real power iu his haivds. With ncc. smiry m»>dilicaiious, the election of legisla- 
tnr«^ and the formation of ministries in the provinces will take place in accoidaiice 
with the sysieni at the centre. Three provinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
Hccond chambers which will be fiirnied on a communal ba.sis and elected Oil a high 
protwrty franchist*, so that they may be specially ntiablied to champion the interests 
of the masses. The Governor, as far as praetiealue, will have powers similar to 
those given to the Governor* G(*ucral except in respect of finance, and will be specU 
ally responsible for the internal administration and distopline of the police. The 
Indian Civil nnd Police Services, the iron frame on which Governors-Geueral and 
Governors may always lean fnr support, will remain, ns at present, under the control 
of tile 8ecretiiry of and Britishers will continue to-be recruited to them in 

existing proporiions. Even orders nlafing to the transfer and posting of officers^ 
belonging to them will, ns now, require the persoual concurrence of the Geveruor, 
The system of recruit mont to both these services will bo enquired into five years 
after t-hc coramemement of the Constitiitioii Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subject to the approval of both Houses of ParlinmCi'l. 

A cabinet minister rccL’iitly snid that the new machiucry of government contsinsd 
every safeguard that the wit of man eiui devise. How true this is. is shown by the 
brief description which has just been given of the White Paper tchema. It is 
admirably devised to encourage inaction and prevent change. Whatt'vcr the intentions 
of authors may have been., it embodies a static conceptiuu of society and indicates 
fear of the unknow future. 

Not satisfied with the formidable barriers opposed by these arrangements to the 
growth of nationalisiu and the advance of deuiocrtcy or the developmeut of a spirit 
of independence in minisiera and U'giT^lators, the Committee makes sug^stians which 
will destroy the national ebaraeter of the Federal Assembly, cnrtail its powers, 
furiber strengthen tip* forces of privilege arul coiiservaiiHiu ; humiliate the provin- 
cial miuisters and nsake the (Governor tiie vrrtu.il dictator of his province. 

With regard to the central constitution, the Committee recommends indirect 
election to tiia British India section of the Federal Assembly , the election of the 
Council of i5(ate by proviiieial upper chambers or bodies auaiogons to them, a 
novel method which has been rightly dcschlK'd as fantastic by Lord Salisbury and 
the elevation of the Conned of i^iate to a ptmition of equality with the Assembly in 
the matter of the voting of domands. The Council of estate will not be subject to 
dissiiiutioii. Its membcis will be elected for tiiue years bat only oue-tbird of them 
will retire at a time. 

In the provincial domain, while making it clear that it should not “be under- 
stood as reporting against the iiiiroduetion of the system of indirect election in the 
future^' for the popular bouse, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals fur increasing the already enormous powers of the 
Governor and giving him additioual control over the maiDtensDce of law and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of the regulsttons made under it as **10 
hit opinion relate to (yr adeet the organisation or discipline of the police'^ should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. The records of the provincial 
Inteltigcoce Droariment shonld not be shown to anv officer, not even the Home 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Oeotrai 
lotelitgeoce Bureau, which is now uuder the Home Depariment, shottld be lUUchsd 
(0 one of the Governor-^Geuerai’e Reserved Departments. 
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Ef6Q without Assoming control of the entire government, the Governor may in> 
order to cope with crimeB of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
ment, take charge of such departments ns he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in the Ijcgisiature. fn the case of Bt'iigal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should he directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con- 
templates that, in ihh event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, the 
Governor should have tho power eveu to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without ir. 

In addition to this, the convention which coueeeded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the recommendations of tho Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, 1919, has been virtually abrogated. The 
Governor* General is to be empowered bv statute to prevent imports from England 
from being treated in a manner which he may regard as discriminatory. 

As regards the Indian Civil and PciIuh) Services, which will bo tho guardians of 
British power in this country, the oblt;:ations to Institute and enquire into the 
system of recruitment to them five ytiars after the iuaiigura ion of the new consti- 
tution has been done away with, and as regards tho Army, the Committee makes 
the atsrtiing observation, that "the problem of Indianisation docs not appear tons to 
be easeotialiy related to the constitutional issues with which wo are concerned.*’ 

Central Legislature 

Of the retrograde recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
the oleeiion of the representatives of British India to the Federal Assembly by the 
provincial lower house is easily the most retrograde. The abandonment of dir^t 
election was recommended by the Simon Commission. The Government of India, 
however, after a full examination ol the .matter, 'arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to this proposal They were so impressed by the disadvantages of indirect election, 
eoofuaton ol electoral issues, danger of corruption, etc. that they wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State in their despatch on the Simon CommisBion'’s report, 'On the sum of 
these coiisideratioos, we would ourselves incline to the conclusion that a method 
whereby the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain objections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
passible disadvantages”. They dissented from the Commission’s view that if the 
eentre was to devdop on Federal lines tho representation of the provinces as such 
io the Federal Assembly was almost necessary for tho participation of the States 
and held that .'even if the Stales did enter Assembly, it does not appear to us to 
be oecesBsffy that the method of representation of the States and the provinces of 
British India must be uniform”. While admitting the disai vantages arising from 
the unwieldy siae of the constituencies and pointing out that direct election had not 
yielded all that was expected of it, they still believed that "the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the maintenance of direct election” and added that "in 
any ease we feel that the method of election is essentially a matter on which the 
nonaidewd judgment of Indian opinion ahonJd have great weight”. 

When the matter waa oouaidered by the Round Table Conference, the ddmtea 
from British India were unanimous in desiring the retention of the system of direct 
election. The Lothian Committee after examining all possible bases for the revision 
of the franchise, endorsed the Indtan view and the White Paper retained direct 
election lor the Federal Assembly* 

The Committee haS| however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
experience, the weight td anthority and the wiihea of Indians to reverse the syatem 
ol deetion whieh baa been in force since 19ia Broadly speaking, it will be Me 
to say that we owe this to the Oonaervativc Ifemben of the Uommittee. Tm 
obieeiions to a ayatem of direct eleetloo have been considered over and over again 
doling the laet four years. Fnll weight hat been given to them at every, luvfiti- 
gatioB, hut as the COssmittee iteell aays, the system "has woriced on the whole 
wm o nM f well.” And lor die peeseiit at ieaat, the increase in the atrength of the 
Fsdeiei Aesemidy will make the oouatitneneiei more manegeahle and eon^ 
between the eaudidatea and tlw uoteii ehte^ Fntnin diffionltica may well be left 
Io be dealt with by Indian minkimi IfcspeiifeB If the nroUeme orsnted by dn 
and nnmbeis hnvo been iolvid far AnetnUn end the UnBod Slnlei> tten k 
no ipMon to aoppow that llwf wfll pim bmphihk in indfin. 
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In uy «•••> the dieedTantaitee of indirect election are at preaent nrarer than thow 
Of direct ^eetiOQ, and indirect election to the lower bouse is witooat a parallel In 
existing feaeral constitutions. In view of the shifting coinpositioa of the provincial 
Ittislature, the memt^rs elected by them in practice will not be accountable for 
^J^}^^ ^ODaaot to anybody. In the best of circum-uanc 's, they will owe loss respon- 
aibility to thoir electors than what the members elected under the preaeut ayatem 
owe to theirs. r # 

. ®?**^?* ? party captures the provincial councils, it will automatically control 

ue elMtiou of the provincial representatives to the Federal Assembly. Again, the 
j the system recommended by the Committee caninot bo 

regarded as ii^giuary. As eight or nine votes may suffice for securing election 
to the Assembly, there will bo a strong tempratinn to improper methods. It is 
stated in a recently published book that, iu tlie old days when the Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by the State Icgiaiatiircs and corrupt ion. 
open and organised, was consoqtKMUly rife, a member of this august body, on a 
rolbeal I answered not guilty”. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
It will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravest objection to the proposal of the Committee is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will^ceas? to bi symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
Movinctal interests, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
there will be no organ for the exprosssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in ma*^ters concerning our political status, the views of the elected 
Assembly alone have counted for anything. For instance, when one *or two provin- 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the :;timoii Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple either in India or Fiiigland. Its efFoct was purely local. 
Bat wnen the Assembly adopted the same couriiie, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain. It is 
because it draws its strength from the p«;ople that it has the moral authority to 
speak for the nation. If direct election, which is the source of its vitality, !it done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the constitution places at our disposal for carrying on the national light will be 
broken. Indirect election will thus be a national calamity of the firat magnitude. 
It will disperse our forces and leave us without a rallying centre. Wc tiball have 
no means of keeping the attention of the nation fixed on issues relatiog to the 

realisatioo of sell governmcot and briugiiig pressure to hear on the authorities to 
naake them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning the Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences Irom the point of >iew of Indian 
interests are realised by all political parties. In figliting against it we would bo 
fighting for oar life. I feei that if direct election goes ail is lost. It is much 
better for ns to remain as we are th.an be under a constitution which adds to other 
objectionable features the heavy handicap of indirect decUoo for the Assembly. 
Sach a constitution cannot bring us freedom. It cao only lead to our further 

enslavement. 

The Council of State as constituted, in accordance with the C)mmtttoc’s seheiue, 
will be one of the most oligarchical bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire i 
club. It will represent doubt-distilled conservatism. Ideas of political indepei^nce or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive fa its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should be the equal of the Assembly io 
every respect and have co-ordinate authority with it even in respect of the budget. 
Tbit will oertaiuly not be an aid to the development of responsible goveiuinent 
In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adequate 
sense of responsibility among the popular representatives or encouraged the forma- 
tiou of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to the weakneaa 

of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its jway in regard to the bud^ 

and Uie deputies cao always throw the responsibility for their .hufnre to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It ia doubtful whether responsible government, property so esiled, will devrtop 
under the White Paper lefaeme. At any rate the impedimeots to its gmih will 
neither be lew nor insignificant. It ahonid not be completely smotberad Of being 
•BRoonded with additional uhgUMtdg,: 

8h 
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Provincial Goternmert 

iDdiao public opinion has been opposed to the establishment of second chambers 
in the provinces. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Constitution Bab-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference, recommended their creation in the U. P.t 
Bihar and Ortsaa and Bengal, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such a step. A resolution 
recommending; the creation of a second chamber in Madras was placed before the 
Madras Legislitive Council in November, 1232. but it was defeated. Opinion 
generally in the province also iwpears to be opposed to a second chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council was not invited on the subject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Cbnscrvatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conferred large powers on the Governor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with fail authority to deal with matters 
relating to the maintenance of Law and Order and the efficiency of the police. It 
seemea hardly pMsible to go further without making law and order a reserved 
subject, but the white Paper proposals did not satisfy the Indian Police Service, 
which with the help of the diehards carried on a vigorous agitation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers farther curtailM. It placed its views before 
the Committee and in Its Memorandum pat forward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Homo Member by the Inspector-General. The most 
important of these suggestions have been accepted by the Committee. 

In several provinces Indians have been in charge of the Police department and 
no complaint has ever been made that they did anything to undermine the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the police force or misused the confidential information 
which tbOT obtained, in* their official capacity. If they have shown a foil sense of 
responsibility in administering the Police department, there is not the slightest 
excuse for treating them as political suspects in future. It may be desirable that 
the interna] administsation of the police should be left in the hands of the head 
ef the department. But that the Governor should be given a special power to 
refuse hit assent to the aroendment of the Police Acts, in focoe in the province, 
or of such rules made under them as in his opinion affect the organisation or disci- 
pline of the police, is a gross reflection on Indian capacity and character and 
highly undesirable iu the interests of discipline. The Inspector-General of Police 
wiTi have free a'leess to the Governor and will thus have an opportunity of influenc- 
ing bis mind. The Governor’s decision to act agaifist the views of the Ministry 
will presumably be based on representations made by him. The Inspector-General 
would thus bo sitting in judgment on the Home Member and the position of the 
latter would be intolerable. The recommendation that thc' Governor should be 
asked in his Instrument of Instructions to direct that no records relating to 
intelligence regarding terrorism should not be disclosed to any officer outside the 
provincial police force without hia sanction, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers will occupy under the new constitution. They are to be 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order, but they must obey unquestion- 
ingiy the behests of the Governor. The excuse that the informants and agents 
would uot feel secure that their identity mighty not be revealed if the Minister 
immediately concerned could send for the records of the Intelligence Department 
will not bear a moment’s examination. Indian Home Members nave, as a rule, 
refrained from finding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
Department obtained informatiou. But they have a right to examine the records 
ana have sometimes done so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligeoce Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the continuance of the existing practice will cause any 
trouble hereafter. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
Member, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation galling 
to a Minister with the least respect. 

The analogy of England where the names of the informants are not communi- 
cated even to the Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
present The Prime Minister who, it is uhderstood, hss access to all secret reeorde 
IS the head of the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
is in a veij different posttion in rdatlon to the Ministry and action taken at the 
instance of the Governor by the Minister reeponsible for Law and Order would 
seriously compromise posititm bdore the public. The positioo of the Miuister 
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ttiidar the Oommittee’e reeominendetloae eoQititatee e triamph lor the I. P. 8. 
1 luife fcood xoMOoe lor bdiefiog that encouraged by lie victory it it trying to 
eeeure aceeptanee ol the rest of the proposals it placed before the committee, but 
which have not been dealt with in its report. 

The Central Intelligence Bureau, apart from co-ordinating the information 
received from provincial intelligence departments, works lor various departments 
of Government eneh as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departmenU, but it is 
oontcolled by the Home department of the Government ol India. The Committee 
reoommends that it ehonld be in future be removed from the control ol the Home 
department and attached to one of the reserved departments. This is another prpdl 
of the inveterate distrust with which the autnorities regard the futare Indivn 
Ministers, whether at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the Committee that the Governor may assume charge 
of any department ol the Government if he thinks that it is necessary to do M 
to put down terrorism. The implicatious of this proposal have not bj^n clearly 
pointed out. At present if the Governor is not satisfied that the Ministers m 
taking anch action as cirenmstances require, it is open to him to ask them to make 
room for anoUier Ministry. If he canhot find any Miniatry which will suppe^ 
him a constitutional crisis will have occurred and he will have the right under the 
Constitution Act to assume to himself all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on the government. But the committee appears to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in office even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the confidence of the 
legialatnre {by accepting so humilisting a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have sufficient self-respect not to temsin iu office 
when they are distrusted and slighted. 

The existence ol terrorism in Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The eiisting unrest is due largely to 
the dissatisfaction in the country with the present form of government The sstis- 
faction of the aspirations of the people is the only way of putting an end to it 
The spe^ transter of power to Indian bands is therefore urgently required in 
Bengal. Xo make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuM for too 
retention of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor 
would be to play into the hands of the terrorists. The Gommittee s recommenda- 
tion is based on a very short-sighted policy. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to B^gal will be no remedy for the present situation. 

Financial JlBSTRicnoNS 


As neither the central legislature nor the ministers under the new regime sw 
likely to be imbued with a passion for reform they might have been truated to 
discharge their responsibilities w»th fairness and prudence, but their nuanciai 
powers have been severely restricted. No bill relating to coinage or currency can 
be brought forward except with the previous sanction of the uoveroor-lfoocrai. 
The White Paper placed tne same re striction on the introduction ^ of a bill dealing 
with the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relaiioq to the arrange- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Joint Select Committee has gone 
further nod recommended that **aoy Amendment of the lle^ve Bank or any 
legislation affecting the conGtitutioo and functions of the bank. .....should require 

the prior sanction of the Governor-General in bis discretion, ^e Governor-General 
will have the power to overrule the Ministry to preserve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser 
help him in the discharge of his responsibilities, who will take the place ot ine 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promolgatioo of the new 
constitution. 


The powers given to the Governor-General in remd to 
UB to leave only a nominal authority to riie lodiao Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grouuda have been put forward to show Umt tlm Indian Minlstera 
will disregard ordinary canons of financial prudence and inflict 
oaUMconatryjart in order to spite EngUnd. llie teiUMwni , 
imwer are maoiratly due to political distrust which is to be found in eywty psrt o* 
the eonstitutlonai scheme. 
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COMMEHaAL ReSTRICTIONB 

It is inevitable that the proppect of transfer of power from Britiah to Indian 
bands should roupc apprehension in the minds of British capitalists with regard 
to the protection of their trading rights and the capital invested bj them in India. 
The matter was - discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, but it was considered almost entirely with reference 
to the rights of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 
India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
Kngland never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was silent on the subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee made no reference to it. The Secretary of State 
for India placed a memorandum before the Committee revising and enlarging the 
White Paper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintest suggestion in them that Indo-Britisb trade should be accorded special 
protection. That questiou figured only in the evidence of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Committee has added to the resentment, deep and wide, which the 
excessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resources in the interests of her children gave rise to by 
recommending interference with the fiscal autonomy of India. It has recommendea 
that the Governor-General should he empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
of measures ‘*lrgi<«laiivo or administrative which would subject British: goods im- 
ported into British India from the United Kingdom to discri minatory or penal 
treatment”. The assurance that the Governor-Gencral^s power to intervene would 
be limited to restrictions the object of which was not to promote the economic 
interests of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, does not in any 
way lessen the gravity of the step taken by ii. 

A flood of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “penal” by the evidence 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
demand was made for the insertion of some sah'gnard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation ‘‘unduly penalising the British export trade”. In reply 
to a question whether the committee had in mind action “spitefully intended to do 
injury to British interests or which is political in its motives”, its representative 
said, “Wc did not necesKnrily mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla- 
tive enactment such as the specific duty on plain grey goods which is now 4 and 
three-eight annas per pound, which entirely prevented our competing in those 
goods in the Indian market”. This shows that the Chamber with the British Gov- 
ernment should intervene not merely to disallow measures deliberately intended 
to injure British commerce but to secure a position of advantage for Lancashire in 
the Indian market. 

That the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of reciprocity seems prims facie to he a fair demand. But it is to be voted that 
the power of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special measures 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry unless the British Government accord 
preferential rights to Britishers in England. To call each a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. There are so few Indiane carrying on business in England and 
British trade and industry are so highly develepio that England will never fed 
the need of special meneures to protect her interests vis-a-vis India. Becipioeity 
between England and Ii dia will therefore mean the subordioalknr ai the interesta 
of the latter to those of the former. We do not desire that any mjastiee rimold be 
done to Biitisb interests, but we have every right to ask that veiled tniercsti 
should not constitute a permanent barrier to our development. 

Civil Services 

The Services Sub-Corn mittce of the First Rooud Table Gonferenee recommended 
that recruitment and control of the Indian Civil and Police arrvicca ahoold in 
future be In the bands of the Goveinment of India and that judicial offieera should 
be excluded from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. The White Paper reiMted 
both these recommendations. It laid down that the Sccmti^ ot State lor India 
should continue to lie the rrcmitinit and controlling aothority for those aervieet, 
and as regards the appointment of avilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 
the existing svatem but made the Indian Civil Service cfficcrs eligible for appotnt- 
meut as Chief Juitico of a High Court. It maintained the atatua quo even with 
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regtrd to'the recroHment of IbdtaDs and Eoropeans- were to ba reoijitad to Aa 
Indiao Oifil and* Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Gommiasioii. 
It however made two new proposals in tbit connection. A' statutory wqoi^ snouia 
bs heldiinto the qaestion of tho fotnre recruitment for these aer?io« fire 
after, the introduction of. the new constitutional order* and action on the 
this country should be subject' to the approval of both Houses of Parliament, ine 
Committee has endorsed the Fecoinmcndation of the White Paper rejpiraina ine 
system of recruitment but has proposed that the question of the reeniitment of Indians 
in India in the prescribed proportions for both these serf ices should be considered oy 
Hia Majesty’s Government. As rescards the statutory enquiry it has recommenow 
that no date should be fixed lor it. It should be left to the Government of Inc 
day to decide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom tho hipher authonties nave 
confidence in are the Governor-General and the Governors^ H as the 
lu^nts.of Parliameiit they are to have adequate powT to exercise their author iiy 
the system of rccniitracnt must be of such a charac»er as to enable thm to control 
the officers connected with those services on which the administroticM* of the country 
depends in a special raeasnre. As full rfUanco can be placed omy on buropean 
officers, it has been tfiou^rht essential that the proportion of Britwh recruitment m 
what are known, as the security services should not be reclhced. The proposal inai 
no chanfi:e should be made in future wiiihout. ibe approval of Parhamont is propaoiy 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not 

Government mipht be so unpatriotic as to weaken the pillars on which HritiBn ruio 
rests in this country.. It ensures that no action will be taken which tae^Gon^r a- 
tivcB are opposed to. The White Paper however made a revision of toe exist ing 
proportions of recruitment possible after the expiry of five years from toe eo - 
menceroent of the- new constitution, but the Committee is not prepared to c ^ 
as far as this. To change the canstitution Imt to maintain the structure 01 me 
services unchanged is to follow two contradictory policies. 


Army 

As already stated the Co.nmittee has expressed the view that there to w*®”' 
tial icktioB between the problem of Indianisation and the 

which, it to concerned. Such a stateraeat has been njade for the first time ny an 

authoritative body like the ,?oint Select Committee. toue that he y 

the grant of self-government to the col on a.? shows that *"tornal autw y 

conceded to them before th«y were able to defend 

frfetion which subsequently arose on the question of the 

over the imperial forces stationed there, the colonies were . «>. 

ihrf must make their own arrangements f^ their defence. it s rteognis^ now 

tSt self-rule and protecrion by an oniiide power are 

we mav be sure that the colonial precedents will not be followed in me case oi 
India. We ha»e been repeatedly told by ikoee in iJj {j,gt 

defend outselTce is an obstacle to (be aebieTentent of full . “''•<'7^“®"*’ 

“all iwwcrs cannot be conceded to India so long as the »"<**•" 

pursued by England since the fifties of the last ccnluiy. not due to 

followed by*e Briti* Goreroment for poliUcal reasons. Those who ask ns to be 
"U^adw^dj that it is not milit«y bat ,K)lito.l consider*. 

iS^'in'^Sa.bS the . Ptoportion bstween tfc *.s« *eJIodiM 

and British sostioo*^, broadly J^||2S„!®"{SS*^o*iiSl n«^to the British 

SSo^tolrlSi^ strength of ™ *,“^5^".55y ‘ 

Gommtorion of 1859, whoee recommendatioM were inionoco eoiwy w umuww 
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Britiih fttprteiogr noelMlleiiiead. It Jm Mdeis to t$Xt ct tha pmrow India 
towards self^gofernmeot tiniM the poUcj of otter distrast wmco oetoaM tba 
authorities io 1859 mideraoes a radical diaoge. 

Notwithstanding the oanefol effsots of British policy in regard to the naamr 
meot ol the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a miliion 
soldiers daring the Great WsTi and the pages of official pnblioatooos testify to itheir 
effleieoey and orasery. There may he political objections to the fohsttiiitiqo el 
Indian foe British soldiecsi hot the ehsnge oauoot be opposed eu military 
gioonds. 

Bursa 

Separation haTing been decided upon, H is only proper that (fie intereeta 
of Indians residing in Burma should receive the consideratiou to whieh they are 
entitled, lodiaoe who are asking for complete fiosiuciai and oommeceial autonomy 
for timmselres cannot deny this to Burma. We do not want that the power toparsne 
a policy calculated to promote iia proepenty should ho nDjustly inthbeM from 
Burma, but we cannot allow any discriminalioa to be made between ludiane and 
Europeans in Burma in regard to employment in the public aerrioea or of carrying 
on trade or following a profession. Aidtans should m treated on an equal footing 
with the Britishers. 

Second Day— Poona— 30th. December 1934 

ladiaus la Zanaibar 

The open session of the Liberal Federation resumed at 11 A. s. i^day. A 
resolution recording the Federation’s sense of the loss the Liberal Party ^had 
tained in the deaths of Sir P. < 7 . Mitter and Mr. A. P. Sen was mored from the 
chair end passed by the house standing. 

Sir Phtrosc Setkna then mored the following resolution on Zanzibar 

'^(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop* 
tion, some mouths ago. by the Government of Zanzibar of seversl decrees, the 
cumulative efftot of which must inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the iana where it bad been establiabed a long ume 

f rior to the establishmeot of the British protectorate. These devices adversely affect 
ndian interests and place them at a disadvantage as compared with their European 
commercial rivala aud create bitterness between them and the Arab and African 
communities. The fact that the Land Alienation Decree imposes even on an Indian 
boro in Zanzibar disabilities which do not apply to Arabs born in Arabia who are 
not British aubjectSi clearly sbowa that the new legislation is aimed against ludiMi. 
8ttch differential treatment to Indians in a colony under the direct control of Hit 
Majesty’s Government which insists on equality of Briiishers with Indians in India, 
girea rise to separatist feelings and tends to destroy the unity of the empire. 

(b) The Federation records its apprecistion of the prompt action of the Govern- 
ment in deputing Mr. K. P. 8. Meuon, 1. C. 8, to investigate into the aituation on 
the spot. It regrets, however, that Mr. Menon s report baa not been published. The 
Foderstion urges Immediate publication of Mr. Mcnon’s report on the Zanzibar 
decrees and an anuounoement by the Government of India that they have full 
sympathy with the grievances of Zanzibar ludiaus aud that they will airain every 
nerve to get them redressed and to have the atatus of Indians in Zanzibar placed 
on a permanently satisfactory footing. 

(c) The Federation also urges an early publication of Mr. Menon’a report on the 
marketing legislation in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, which legislation is believed 
io be detrimental to the Indian interests. 

Commending the reaolniion for the acceptanee of the House Sir Phiroe Setkntm 
said that the queatioD of Indiana overseas had been brought before all the political 
parties of thia country. After descrihiog the nature of diaorimiuatkMi that has 
resulted Iroin the leoeot legtslulMn Sir nicoz said the Qovemaseni of India 
promi^j took aetioa and appointed Mr. Menon to go on a dflontation to make 
enquiries at the apok Mr. Meron had wshmttted his report whieh for one rsasoo or 
another the Government of . India waa not publiehiom Mr. Menoo*t report, the 
epeaker thought, mnet either be a condemnaUoo of the Indian attitude in SSenribar 
or total condemnation id Zanzibar ezmtive^ action. Personally he tbonght the 
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l•tte^ tnIW' and t&ercfore it was that the GoTernment did not- want to pnbliah the 
*ep<w‘ M woiUd not bo to the liking of the White Hail. 

UK Na$hir Barueha secoaded the resolatioo which was carried noautmouaiye 


The Joint Coamiltee Refwrt 

^ Rt, hon. Srinivasa SastH then moved the main rcsolittion on the Joint 
Commitiee'n report. The resolution read as followa 
, T • National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret at*the fiodiiia 
of Joint Parliamentary Ck)mmittee*a report which instead of remofiny tbe'fflarioff de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at Its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering Impossible responsible 
government in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any eonatitotiou 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of ludian political opinion and will far from al! lying 
very much intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. Thia 
Federation therefore ^does not want any legislation based upou the Joint Com- 
mittee's Report.” 

Afn Sastri said that the rcsolation which he had tread out depicted the general feel- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Oalouita 
session of the Federation and said that he then spoke only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. He then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had reported and what did he find ? He found that his opinion ooula 
not be altered as things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and ease tne enactment ol the constitdtion propoaed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was entoted it would not only 
affect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irretpeotive of 
the Indian public opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
new regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the provincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. Ae 
far as he could see be felt the Govern ment would be able to get some people to 
work the constitution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the people and the Government. It might be worked but there 
would be no peace in the land nor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness will increase. He Entirely agreed with *Mr. Churchill when he 
said (although in a different sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. ..... . 

The chief offence of this document, said Mr. Sastri, was that it did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. 'We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, 'Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It was not merely the Vi^remd 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the Britiah 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour OofernipeDt it might 
not have been so binding on other Goveromenta but the Viceregal deolaration 
which formed the basis of the BritUh Government’s policy resardiog 
the Indian oonatitntional question, was debated in Parliament at fliyt after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table wp- 
lereoce. The Prime Minister’a speech daring the second de^te wm mM on ibis 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. Dunng that debate fluent 
leiereneea were made to Dominion Stans. . ^ a i c au 

‘ M.y we not cWm, I wk, th«t the word ol PetHwnOTt— not meidy ol tte 
GoTeroBent ol the rfey-i. . ptodge? 

Perliunent can Uke nwe, wd no other eulhwlty. The prciMt Qote tnmeBt 
erideotly doee not lore iU MW WMt »«» t^ j» ^^dSl?"iu?S^5o 

to it with abhorrenee. Some ol tliM WMt *o 
baeanae it cannot be done withont the aanetlon ol PariBBMt. 

in the Honae of Oommoee sevenl menDece con d e mn eo it. sir mmum 
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Hoite hlmidl did oot o&ee use the MpreMlon. Sir John Simon, . who, hy 'the wa^ 
alter hie liK^eDU had been reenrreoM and pat in a great place ol power, coakt 
only eay that the policy ol Britain regarding India had been clearly stated in the 
Montima declaration of 1917, namely, progreeeire realization of responsible gorem- 
meat for India. This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his deelafatioa 
as Dominion Status. Sir John Simon did not arorove it. He did not r^ndiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Oanterbttry to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

^Dominion Status fills these British statesmen with dread. It most be beeanse 
it would mean an end of Indian ezploitatton and an end of the domination by 
^tain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not neeessgry that we should 
with corresponding tenacity cling to it? Yet I have heard some of 'onr statesmen 
saying why should bother about this expression provided we get the essence of a 
constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
poMd constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No. It is 
a reactionary constitution, denying ns all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-nationai and anti-democratic. Neither in the goal nor in. the steps it proposes, it is 
a good constitution. Yet the Gofemment has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressed or Implied consent of certain of our couDtrymen’\ 

Mr. Bastri next dealt with safeguards and said, *We are willing to have certain 
type of safeguards. These were agreed to by Mahatma Gandhi. It was agreed to 
between him and Lord Irwin that all safeguards > should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Government did not want to carry out the promise. 

*The new safeguards came in not in the interest of India but according to Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
but that is not ail. It was left to the original maker of this agreement with 
Midiatma Gandhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards was in 
the interests of India. Everybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking. 
These can be in the interest of India only if we are faced with a position that 
unless we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would be blackmailing. In that sense these 
safeguards are in India’s interests’. 

Dealing with princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come io as a help to their country and not 
as a hindra'noe. (Hear, hear) The princes who proclaimed their eotbusiasm for 
Dominion Status io the first Bound Table Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tion and they did not mind the* ideal of Dominion Status being lowered provided 
the federation ideal was not tonebed. In his opinion this was the greatest barm 
they were doing to their country. He warned them against their fate. They were 
being used as blocks in the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might be 
aafe now but a time would come when India would retaliate. (Cheers). ^Before 
they came io we were tbioking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
statemeuts he had not any idea of the prioces. That declaration wax meant only 
lor British India. It was at the first Bound Table Coofereuce that they made the 
offer to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central responsibility. I hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 
nion Status'. 

*It has been said, Our title to diatfuctiou and glory is owing to our readiness to 
oo-operato at all eveota. I ask you, do you agree f Are we also invited to cooper* 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 
oooperatora (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact this constitution riddled through with safeguarde as 
being in the lutereata of our countrymen to take them to the land of their chmish^ 
goal ? la that Mad of cooperation asked of us ? I do uot think this meeting will 
go to that length of eoHiperation. I ask, what is the return we get for our coopers- 
Bon ? From the Biird Bound Table Oonfoence we were excluded. The ability and 
vtadem of /the Indian delegatea to the Joint Parliamentary Committee hia been 
eomaMudsdAlNit not a tingle change tligy anggeated has been aceepted nor anything 
ihey phieeted to dropped. Oose on ibe hedla of this phenomenon, in the nolitieai 
hieioiy of the world unparalleled und unpceoedeoted. No, sir, it Is tmpomable for 
the liberal Piarty to give an* atom d ooopentkm. (Prolonged cheers and dapping). 
Oo-operation with liwiMa that wish well pi nt will be worth while bnt cooperation 
With those who have ditplaysd Ihdr vtoiott dlstrutt of at, who do not eaiu te 
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out Tiewi tiid^ demands and who enact a constitution in utter disregard of our 
iHBbes^wbBt 18 c^peratloQ with them ? I ask, 1 woald call it suicide. (Proloofred 
a asked to do, there may bo many who may bo 

willmg to w Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamberlaiu’s remarks that the Liberals hare gone down in 
the Asseinbiy elections because they did not support the new constitution. Ho 
thought thM the Joint Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Liberals were longing. But he (the speaker), howerer, would not 
advice his countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain’s baby. Mr. Sastri was evidently 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes’ oration which tept'the audience spell-bouua. 

Sir Chirmnlal Setalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper wter its publica- 
tion and It had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undesirable feature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
Buggestion therein adopted, though that memorandum was submitted by men of ' all 
communities and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominate by the Government itself. Continuing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. P. C. constitution, particularly, the commercial safeguards, and be 
contemned the proposal for the powcrleasness of the Indian legislature over the 
British companies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 

Regarding shipping, he said, ‘Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocitv relating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Referring to the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that such a propo^ai would tend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the constitution imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed one. the Swadeshi movement might be intensified and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale. Ho said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved* 


Continuing, he said that there was only one test for any constitution— whether 
the people for whom the constitution was intended were willing to accept and 
wore it peacefully. Such a test, when applied to the Joint Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee report, showed that it was wholly unacceptable to Indians and would intensify 
the discontent in the country and there would be no peace at all. 

Rao Raja Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
lution observed that the communal ‘award’ was a great defect. The Lucknow 
Pact was enough to meet their needs and he opined that as there would be some 
people to work any constitution it would be improper on the part of the Liberals 
not to work it, even if it was inflicted on India against the wishes of the people 
of the country. ... 

Mr. V. D. Shahane (Central Provinces), supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect election to the Federal legislature. Sptaking on behalf of the. younger 
section of the Liberals, he expressed a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Report than even the elders. 

Mr. A. D, Shroff (Bombay) said that the industrial and commercial dcvelopmwt 
of India was being put off for long by the recommendations of the report. He 
farther said the fiscal autonomy convention has be^ broken in the past several 
times inspirit. According to the Joint Parliamentary Committee Iwport the fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist and trade treaties which ^5 .k*. 
the guidance of India were being formicated without in Ih* 

legislature and the interests vitally affected thereby. It 
put that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the 
of India were ignored. He farther observed that it was most unsporUmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians m 

Finoyote Rao (M«drM). ropporUpg 

whether the reoort was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate a egg 
wu gM IT crit>ci.ed the 

manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful • The speaggr wa 
ttS U WM adiSig iMnlt to iDjnry. Tlwte wm only one tolegnurd which BriUto 
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should iniroduee and that was winniop; the hearts of Indiane. He oueried : ''Are 
we wroDjr in asking the Britishers to fulfil the promises made to India 7 

Mr. B. 8. Kamatf confining himself to the reactionary diaim proposed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in the provincial field, conefemned the provision 
conferring power on the Governor to exercise his special responsibility even in 
transferred subjects and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central responsibility was hedged in with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the permanent interests of India. He added that the reservation in the 
report were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested interests id India. He declared : *We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional methods fail and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of the Britisher are concerned.’ 

Sir Phiroz Sethna, further supporting the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. 22 there had been a chorus of cocdemoation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee report both in the press and on the platform. The memorandum pre* 
sented by the Indian delegation was unanimous and as the secretary of the com- 
mittee he observed that their sole object was to put forth their minimum demands 
which were expected to be fulfilted. He added, ‘*We are to get not self-government 
but safeguards government as somebody has said.' 

The setback was threefold, according to Sir Pheroz Sethna. The first and the most 
pernicious recommendation was indirect election. The second was those departments 
were to be controlled by the Viceroy and his advisers. According to the present 
constitution the Viceroy and bis Cabinet had to agree, but according to tne new 
constitution relating to special departments the Viceroy was the sole judge and his 
advisers had no power. Thirdly, according to the present constitution, their goal 
was self-government and dominion status, but that was impossible under the Jmnt 
Parliamentary Committee scheme. The Montagu-Chelmsford reform was even more 
liberal than the one presented by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Quoting 
from the Montagu-Chelmsffbrd report Sir Pheroze Sethna showed how difiTerest the 
policy of that report was from the Joint Parliamentary Committee report. 

Analysing the provisions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee report relating 
to commercial discrimination he showed the possibility of great harm to India and 
in particular criticised the non-reservation of Indian coastal shipping to India. He 
added that some years ago efforts were made to restrict the Japanese coastal trade 
in India but the possibility of Japanese retaliation dissuaded the Government from 
enforcing any such scheme. He observed that it was sheer mockery to constitute 
British vested interests under the cloak of reciprocity when they were against 
Indian interests. He said, ‘We want the Government to change the constitntioD of 
India different from that given in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report and 
unless it is done there won’t be peace and conteniroent in India. We ask only for 
such things as arc enjoyed by the dominions of Australia, Canada and ^nth 
Africa. The Britishers would not have dared to do this anywhere else. There is a 
limit to exploitation. I am a firm believer in the British connection and am bold in 
saying it. 8ir Pheroz Sethna concluded with an exhortation of the late Mr. Tilak’s 
famous words. Get what you can and fight for more’. 

Tfie hon. Mr, P. N. Sapru (Allahabad) referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
that if this constitution was not passed he saw no chance of reforms for a long time. 
Speaking for himself Mr. Sapru said be would be glad if it happened as the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme contained no advance but on the contrary was 
retrograde, it represented an Indianizcd Government backed by British bayonets. 
Provincial autonomy adumbrated a mere change in government, nt^ an advance. 
It was a coostitutton which could only lead to otigarcbical dictatorship, which India 
did not want. He could not conceive of a responsible Government with indirect 
election. The new constitution would settle nothing and the struggle for India’s 
freedom would go on. 

Mrt, Suahila Bai Deshpanda (Bombay), supporting the resolution, pleaded for 
equal franchise for men and women and asked why women should be inferior to 
men in matters like these. She on behalf of the women of India pleaded lor neoee- 
eary legislation changing the Hindu law of property. Ooncluding, she aaserted that 
with the intelligent coperating of women alone would India quickly achiete 
lier Swaraj. 

Sir Cowa^i Jehangir (Bombay), speaking next in support of the resoIqtioD, 
eaid that the first sU^ of coostilatioo^making for India commenced with the 
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Simon Commimion without IndUnii and from that stage they passed throngh thm 
Round Table Conferences and finally to the Joint Parliamentary Oommitt^ lie 
said, *We masl acknowledge our said disappointment at the report Not only that. 

A wrangle is going on in England between the politicians and the statesmen ana 
there is party warfare. India is now completely out of the picture and ^ 

the victims of the wrangle of Bclfttih and sometimes malicious Britishers. They ipt 
advice from Lancashire and the British diehard but neglect Indian opinion. The joint 
memorandum was signed first by his Highness the Aga Khan and if such a 
dam could be rejectod by the Britishers there will be no reason why India should not 
say that the Joint Parliamentary Committee report is unaccepUble. There is no 
in India and if there should be complete unadulterated unity anywhere it J.*** *?® 
a miracle. But to base the constitution on the position of the country J* 

not united and putting forward provisions which are irksome and against India a 
aspirations and attribute ithem to want of unity in India is not a fair argument. 

He queried, ‘Who arc these men who said that iho future constitution would 
be used ‘for unfair purposes ? They are few in numlier and undue •importance is 

given to their words and needs. For the sins of a 'few the whole of India is pen^ 

Fised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should 
for making cutirc India suffer ? There are numbers of Britishers in togland wro 
place before the public of E«igland arguments against India. There is great neoa 
of educating the people of Eugland and we have suffered enough by not educatiiig 
them. Poor and ignorant people about India are frightened out of their livea 
by miscbicf-mongcrs in Britain. Wc must and it is our duty to 

as we can that this constitution is completely unacceptable. Whclnor uniam 

means it or not all ivc can do to-day is to show that the constitution is being im- 
posed upon India against the wishes of every single Indian. 1 he goal ot our pa > 

18 Dominion Status that is enjoyed by the Briiish Dominions to-day pttis 

Status of Westminister, hut there is not a word about Vjnniht 

entire repoit. It is a dilibiruto attempt at breneb of faith. Ihc Britishers 
to Indian high sense of duty and the licsfc of their abildy and ^ 

Indian and Indian governed India with justice and equity. Wc now find solemn 

promises made by Britain uiK-cremoiiiously set aside. , . , ^ u. 

^ “They will have to believe it. Thiy will he forced to leave it. ^ hey will be 
driven out of Jiulia,” said Bir Cowasji, tlmugh Indians 

England will honour her pledge the sooner *■ f d«^it she will 

Dominion Status within the period of (?) years. H England 
be forc-d to sever her connection with India sooner ilian sbe expects. 

Sir Ootind Rao Pradhan B»id th»t the White P»pcr was ojr 

squint eye aiul BUbduMl no»(>. The Joint Piirliame^tBry CommiHre , 

more thioKB than the White Paper. The entire schcnio was basci an the ttotruat 
of Indians and framed in the interests of the Bntishtrs. 

there was a provision for the transit r oi an suuj tv . qu the 

Joint Parliamentary scheme removed (jntem plated by 

lack of unity in India, but the ^Parliamentary Ooramitteo 

the British Government could be ach c td. - fnrther Drocress depended 

Sn.titu'ion had not provided 

ZX’m “i'S - -u. .-»« 

“ Mr!TM. p'^&tTlhe SS 

reminded the resolution the Federation would have 

S“nde^‘ aTrearsivice to «te"VriiBT"en.pire a. it Bt,e..ed the ideal o£ Dominion 

P. Paranmc «.id that the Joi^ r«^‘™®4*7,to‘^e?ectr‘rtos t‘iw5 

‘oSsKot- rtrrura^’no^t ^Ttho" Veat ol Sir Samae. Hoare to 

Bciap the reform scheme was carried out. 
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Professor Har Datta Skarma and Mr. Altekar further mpported the reaolatioD. 

Jfr. J, N, Bobu said ^at the two tests were vhether the eonstltQtion satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint ParliameaUry 
Committee scheme fail^ both the tests. The responsilHiity conferred was very 
dilated. Mr, JV. C, Barucha and Rao Bahadur Ramastvami Sivan further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. 0. Y, Ckintamani, the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by puttioa a number of questions and answering them himself. He asked 
if the scheme saUsBed their sentiment; of self-respect and replied ‘no’. They wanted 
executive responsibility to the leKfehit.ure in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. C. scheme did not satisfy this condition. 
OTb^ (Liberals) wanted to help in ihe ordered progress of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to do that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion Status but that ideal bad been thrown to the 
winds and they were not going to have Dominion Statns. The British statesmen 
now went to the extent of saying that the phrase, ‘Dominion Status’, was cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Parlintnent’s Act, namely, the Statute of 
Westminister. They wanted a responsible central government for British India, 
but the J. P. C. not only did not give this, but dismissed for all time the idea of 
responsible self-government by refusing to give the control of the army to Indians 
which according to the present scheme wa. to remain in the hands of the British 
Parliament. In regard to the army they would continue to be in the same position 

they were in the past, namely, in the position of utter heiplessncss and im- 
potency. 

The Viceroy in his speech at the Calcutta European Association said that none 
could doubt the sincerity of the British policy. He had also said ho wanted to be 
the first constitutional Governor- General of India. He asked under the new 
constitution whether the Governor-General would be more constitutional than at 
present. The answer to that auestiou was writ large in black type on every 
page of the J. P. 0. report. He would be a worse despot than be now was. He 
would have legislative, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what be 
thought was good for England de jure in complete subordination to the Secretary 
of State. In the name of making an advance they had taken away what India 
was enjoying since 1021. 

They were told the advantages of federation and provincial autonomy, but the 
speaker characterised these two things as proposed in the .7. P. C. scheme as not 
meriting any approbation. He condemned the way in which Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
vision for the automatic growth of the Indian constitution by an enquiry at the 
end of ten years was made use of by the Tory Government to inflict the J. F. C. 
scheme on India. 

The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
insulting offer was unworthy of England to offer and unworthy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an offer was : ‘We don’t want it : take it back.” 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Messrs. P. N, Sapru, S. M. Bose and Surendra Nath Varma were elected 
honorary secretaries until the next session of the Federation which, it was resolved, 
should be held at Nagpur. Mr. Kumru, concluding the session, expressed the hope 
that the Government would have sufficient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the uatiOQ. The sessioo thus concluded after nine hours’ sitting. 
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Opening Da>'— Madrai — ^29th. September 1934 

The Thirteenth Oon federation of the South Indian Liberal Federation commenced 
Its aeseion, at the Victora Public Hull, Madras, on the 29tli. FaptMttber 1934 
under the Preeidency of the Hon^ble the Raja of Bohhili, the Chief Minister with the 
Government of Madras. A large gathering of ladies and gentlemen was present. 

Prominent among those present were : Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Jlsia Sir 
Annamaiai Cheltiar, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Ohettiar, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
the Zemindar of Chnnampet. R«io Bahadur C. Tadulingam, Mr. R. Surya Rao 
Naidu, Mr. A. A. Haylcs, Mr. Taylor, Mr. A. Ranganatba Mudaliar, Mr. P. Ven« 
kataramana Rao Naidu, Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa Chetiiar, Mr. G. 
Jagaonatha Raju, Mr. C. Gopala Mcnon. Mr. P, V. Krinoniah Choudry, Mr. 
S. G. Rangaramahujam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Krishnan Nair, Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. Raian. the hon, Mr. B. Kumaraswami Rcddiar, 
the Zamindar of Minampalle. the Kumararajah of Veokatagiri, Dewan Bahadur J. 
Venkatanari^ana Naidu, Mr. S. A. Annamaiai Chettiar. Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah 
Ohettiar of Chettinad, Sowcar Abdul Hakim. Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Muda* 
liaTi Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. Yabya Ali. 

Presidential Address 

The Hon’ble Raja Sahib delivered the Presidential address, of v^hicb the fol* 
lowing is the text 

India is on the threshold of great constitutional changes and recent events 
have made this session perhaps the most momentous in the history of our Party. 
During the course of our deliberations, you will be called upon to take decisions 
on important issues which will shape the course of events in this great country 
of ours. At no time has there boeu a greater need than now to show your politi- 
cal sagacity, your unfailing patriotisoi and devotion to the true interests of the 
country and your unswerviog loyalty to the ideals which have been guiding us all 
these years and which stand to-day more completely vindicated than ever before. 
There comes a time in the history of nations as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress aud strife of the daily struggle the nation is carried olf its feet tempo- 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and people refuse to recognise hard facts 
or face ugly realities. But, sooner or later, the very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere brings people back to a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to succumb to the weakness of momentary cheap applause, have the 
satisfactioD that they have done their duty by the country, infiaitcly better and 
with more courage by refusing to be moved by cajolery, threats, abuse 
and vilification. I am led to these reflections when I think of the present political 
situation in onr country and the future possibilities ; and 1 must confess to a 
feeliug of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as tne only straight path and those who had 
eeorned to look at that way have remained to bless those who bad shown them 
the way. 

“Non-oO'OPERAtion— A Thing of the Past” 

Pot very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties in the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Non-co-operation was the only way to 
pollticar salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 
purposes. This has lal to the rutu of many innocent persons and their families. 
Gongressmen have not hesitated to exploit the youthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted in marring the future carsers of 
the riling generation. Trade and industry and handicrafts have suaered, and, 
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sdded to this, the world economic depreesion bee intensified the suffering, nod hss 
done untold harm to the country. It would serve no useful pnrposelfor me now to 
rmunt the various stages and the paths through! which this movement has passed 
since its ineoplion in 1920. Many of the items which were then stressed by the 
OoDgress, such as boycott of courts, schools and of offices, both paid and honorary* 
have been completely given up. We welcome these changes in the programme, 
which we knew were inevitable. 


Boycott or Codncils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed by the Congress was with 
regard to (be boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fighting soy of this resolution and freqncnt aitoinpts were made to set at 
nought this resolution but without suceiws. One such attempt was made by the 
lale Mr. 0. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru by the formation of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, bnt even then they could not get the Congress to recognise 
the rebels and they had to work as a separate organisation, unconnected with the 
Congress and in direct contravention of its officially accepted policy. The record 
of the Swarajist policy, whether it bo in the local Conncil or in the Legislative 
Assembly, is before the public and it is quite iinncecssnry for me to criticise their 
record or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements in the 
light of their election programme. Suffice it to say, that in the main, it was a 
record of broken pledges, of high sounding election promises broken even before 
ibey could bo cfTectivcly put Into working order, and the crowning glory of the 
party can be estimated from the fact that some of its most prominent leaders in 
the provinces who gave ont to a startled world that they were out to wreck the 
Heforms and bring the Government to their feet, have Ruccceded so well that they 
have exchanged their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches. 

But whatever might have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems obvious that the bulk of those who styled themselves as Congressmen never 
believed in their programme and were only too anxious to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-operation to more fruitful wnvs of serving the country, even though 
it be less spectacular to the popular mind. That they should have now resolve i 
on entering the legislatures, at a time when these legislatures are in the last phase 
of their existence, is indeed a striking testimony to the political sagacity of those 
who refused to be lured by false hopes and false cries, whatever miy bo the tem- 
porary unpopularity they might have bad to snfTcr ; and as is so characteristic 
of all new converts, once this ambitiou seized them, Congressraen do not seem to 
have cared for any conventions or precedents but have whole-heartedly thrown 
themselves into the campaign for council-entry, even though the sanction of their 
political organisation has not yet been obtained. Our joy at finding tbeao rebels of 
A former decade pursuing the path of constitution al agitation is so great that we 
are not inclined to scrutinise too closely the procedure they adopted iu their extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused legislature. It is true that the main resolution 
regarding the boycott of (ho CCxincils having been passed at successive sessions of 
the Congress, it is not open to the Working Committee or even the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to decide the isr,ao in anticipation of tho decision of the main body, 
much less to decide the course to bo adopted and the limitations to bo observed 
when such momentous questions were involved ; and the critic might also magnify 
the fact that even these issues were settled by a body which had long ago ceased 
to exist as such. I refer to the Working Committee of three years ago whose life- 
time is limited and could not be rehabilitated at pleasure. But these are after all 
questions nt issue within the Congress with which we are not concerned, except to 
note that the desire for entering the Couiicils must be very dominant indeed among 
a section of the Congressmen when they could dispense with all such minor conven- 
tions and rules of procedure and decide on the main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them oaek to the less spectacular and more humdrum ways of Parlia- 
mentary Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
correct path to pursua. 

But to welcoDUi them whole-heartedly to the political fields does not mean for a 
moment that we resign our responsibility or that we entertain any hopes that these 
new-oomers can perform miracles once they enter these Councils. It is simply an 
indication that the electorate will now have a fair opportunity of judging between 
Uie claims of rival parties and realialng what each party will be able to achieve 
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?«Si«^UM7MnTentioM !j®V***" wi*hin the limiU d 

diverted alone cooetitntJnn.i *“ that their activltiee will be 

of this coan'rxr w temptations to lead astray the people 

bard for them^tn hlir‘’ »“ffet nntold mioeriei and privationa which it is 

trtSeX, »inin>i««d. It is eipniBeant that 

eait of the temporary eaerifi^ may have been in the pur- 

been able “** disobedience — have senerally 

««le«d ie^ 

Blection Issues op Conoersb 

^ir manifesto, have made the (ejection of ibe White Pnper 
elmitim ^"““Wy as the issues tor the enanioK Assembly 

Im tree iSiS^r. tnS certain Congress leaders that only Congressmen 

are true Indians and they slone are enutled to represent and speak for the Muntiy- 

’to “ «»“« before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
*1"®'^ seued with the whole question. What their rseommen- 
nS?!!™! “®“®! “d can only hope that prudence and 

? ^bey d wise statesmanship to those at tho helm 
k. iKTt l“*i '“tote*’* •bkeof Great Britain and India, without being inflneneed 
by (bo Diehard Sfiotioo there <x m this conutTy. 


The White Paper 

As regards onr attitude tovmrds the White Paper* our position baa been mode 
representatives at tho Round Table Conferonce and iti the Legislatures. 
At tne second Round Table Conference a -Bnggi’stion wao made that immediate 
inauguration of provincial autonomy may solve the probk.m for the pirescnt. That 
suggestion was, however, rojected by the delegates reprosenting ^is country and, 
as a member of the Justice Party, I expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
If mere Proviucial Autonomy wew conceded without rcsponsibliity at the Geutre, 
tue scheme would be unworkable and totally unacceptable to our Party# A clear 
T^Iisation of what this impHea and of how Indian problems are fM> inter-ooanected 
that there can be no real Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Oentre, 
will M self-evident to all those who have followed the working of the present 
constitution and the difficulties with which it is bristling. Autonomous (lovern- 
ment in the provinces without responsibility at the Outre is a contradiction in 
terms. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the .Joint Memoran- 
dum. I think I can safely anticipate this as the unanimous denire of this Con- 
federation. 

Proposal for a Constituent Assembly 
As regards the Constituent y\sscmbly I am sure such a proposal is not 

going to deceive any practical |K)litician. Rejection of the Communnl Award which 

is implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not going to advance the interests 
of the country. I know no community is completly HatiBri(*d with the Award. I 
need not, at this stagf^, go into the merits of that Award. Tho fact remains that 
we were unable to solve the problem ourselves, and wc requested His Majesty's 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this tbsnkless task and has 
removed the greatest obstacle to constitutional progress. Even a cursory glance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the booa fidcs of 
the British Government, and when, to this, is added the further fact that the 

Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 

and that it would be open to the communities to arrive at a settlement and to 
claim that the settlement should replace tho Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier’s str.tcracnt, we cannot too strongly condemn those critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without suw^s, little 
realising how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political saga- 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves, , * t j* * • 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indiana it is 
but natural that the various mineritios and interests sboiild be apprehensive of 
what their future position would be in the body politic. It is therefore necessary 
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to profide for eerfcaia tafeiinx&rds to aatitly the miooriciea. Beliere me when I eay 
that we can get the anbetanee of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by actually working the new constitation and then 
demanding onr birthright with a nnited voice. 

Justice Pabtt’s Becobd 

If to^ay we have ^omonatrated to the world, that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs and if the British Government are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it ts, I may state with pardonable pride, due in no small 
measure to the succcessfiil working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are therefore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solutiou with greater * authority than the Congress party, who have 
always shirked responsibility. Diarchy, as its authors have contessedi is only a 
tranaitionai measure, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate onr fitness for setf-government. We cannot stand, still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere relectiou. of the White 
Paper without ahowing an alternative will simply, strengtheii the hands of. our 
enemies, the Diehards in England. If safegnards in^ the white Paper have been 
atrengthened from what has been oonceded at the Bonnd Table Conference as a 
tranaitionai measure it is no small eateut due to the talk of independence and 
the repudiation of debts. For this the Congress should thank themselves. Asa 
political party wedded to constitutional methods, and standing for the attarnmenl; 
of 8wara) Jor India as a component part of the. British Empire, it is our duty 
not to sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms failing short of our 
minimum demands would' be disastiotui to the interests of the Empire. Ektremista 
there would be* in all countries and they are irreconcilable. Any constitution that 
la not acceptable to the Justioe Party and other parties who think aliks'~and they 
represent the great majority of sane political opinion in thta country— doomed to 
fail at the. very outset. 


Bspbessed Clasb Pboblem 

The. creed of one Pkrty has always beaa '‘political as well as social Jnatiee’ 
and this briogp me on to the: question of the Depressed Glasses as they are 
atilt unfortunately termed and for whose* welfare and uplift, our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level beet during the past seventeen years. The 
Jostiee' Party has aiwaya atood for those efieriahed idea which have been 
set befbew ua by great leaders, Sir Theagmaya Chetty,. Dr. Nair and the 
Kaia of PaiM^al claim to be the earliest and. perhaps' the oaly political Party in 
India that had put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one of the main 
phmks of their polrttcai work in the country and the legislature. If to-day you 
nod the members of the depressed and opfuressed ciasscs in the legislature of 
the land, in the municip^icies and the local bodies, rn burger and larger nnm- 
bora, I respectfully claim that It is due in a aij|uial measure Co the etrenu- 
ooa fighi put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
ffsewea of the Etepcesaed Classes, B)liticai advance must go hand in hand with social 
emaaeipation aira believe me when X say thait India ean never attain to the fuff 
italwe of Bolf-govemmeot unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
UBtouehabtltty. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a prooesa of levelliag up and it should be our eazoeak eudeavour to work for the 
eeouomto and social upliitmeot of our leaa lorUusake brethren until complete eqiuality 
ia attained. 

Seu^Besfbct Movement 

I may here refer to a activity that has, in recent yean, legitlmateliy claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that ia, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the i^-Respeot Movemeata in Southern India. Xhase movementa have been 
anbioBted to a great deal of mtiesnci, much of which, however, ia itf-fonnded and 
baaed on an imperfect uaderatanding of the ideals' of these movements. As 1 un- 
daratand it, the 8ell-Beapaet movement atonda for certain great ideals to Tmake 
Hinduiam greater and more glorioui than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
absurdities which ate the aeeretioBa of an unlortunate era of the past, and unite ua 
in a solid federaiioa so . that all those who profess to follow tibe Hindu faith may 
feel that they are hrethnn foBdwing one of the moat ancient and glorioua 
t^giona of the world. No longer aboold the lereigner point his finger 
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phase of Hindatsm whieb belies iU eoemo- 
pojittQ teMracj by inflicting perfonal hardship cn classea or comrounitios. If 
fu enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 

ue bounds of Hinduism It will not do to light shy of the new moreiiienta, 
out pouti^ wisdom and sagacity lie in tahing them into our fold and 
l^uirnDg uem aright along the paths of duty and rectitude. In erery religion there 
w irom time to time a reform movement which tries to bring b^k the pristine 
glory or the religion and makes it acceptable to all classes of men. If our great 
country is to reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste system must 
go completely, ^ 

Our which is representative of all interests has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge in reconciling apparently divergent interests and tbns bringing 
into harmony these diiSerent interests for the greater benefit of the communi^* it 
ia a matter for gratification that a measure of a contentious nature vitally affecting 
the landholders and ryots has boon satisfactorily settled and placed on the Htatuto- 
Book. 1 take this opportauity of expressing my sincere thanks to tbe representa* 
tivra of both classes for the statesman like manner in which they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom they have shown in placing a satisfac* 
tory solution on the Btatute*Book. To the landholders, 1 wonld say that in the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their prosperity 
and happiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with sacrifices, to 
satisfy all the legitimate claims and hopes of their tenants. To those who are 
tenants, may I venture to suggest that they will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands oo equality and iusiice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which deserves consideration ? 
In 8 frank recoguitiou of the principle that for the agricultural economy of the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented pensaatry lies the future 
prosperity of our country. I do hope that the happy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that both will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greater benefit of all. Our political opponents have tried their utmost 
to misrepresent tbe work, of the Party in this respect, but we are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as introduced in the Council, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Party, would show our claims are based on solid achievements. 

We have by our work in this presidency proved to tbe hilt that we Non* 
Brehmins can shoulder lepponsibilHy and carry on tbe administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap satires hHjm the usual unfriendly quar* 
ters and unmoved by the campaign of misrepreaentations- and vilification which it 
is our lot to bear. No one who has worked diarchy can be ignorant of its grave 
deflects and when to that is added a financial crisis of graivc magnitude, the discer* 
niog public, and especially those who have some experience of adiuinistvative 
matters, will, realise tbe limitations and serious handicaps under which the Htnistry 
have had to work. Even tbe best of schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial impossibility. Kepri:sentiDg as we do the agricultural populotioa of this 

S roeioco, we felt that the relief of the prevailing acute agricultural distccM should 
ave a ^st call on our financial resources and many a scheme which was calculated 
to expsod the natiou- build log activities of the trauslerred depacimeiits had to be 


Pabty or Grouf System 

GhBcresomeu have stated that there are only two parties m the country**-Oov. 
and Cbogress. But I make bold to state that, with the advimt of complete 
PfoiiaeiAl autonomy, there will be only two orgtni^d parties as far as ibis pr^ 
vioea is concctnedL niuDclyi the CongRSS and toe Justly us rMbse that the 
ftiBt OMeniiat for swceess and reaching our pohlical goal la the united voice of the 
country. It is tlie doty of our Party to persuade the vantws religious sccis and 
emmunitiw to pceMnt • anited front aod briiiR the Uindo sod Moslein, CbriOMii 
•ad Ariy* Safltaiiet, Brohmao and ooo-Brabmao, all to a xmia.oa platfot* aad 
and apeak ia aoiaoo. Xbia ia the J?roat task before oa. lo the inten^ta ef oar 
eonotrsTl imte that you should realise the implicatiooa of ptorincial aaiouomy 

and 1^ it abonid be worked. 1 think it would be S^?hr"form 
a clear cut party system, opportunities were available lor the formation of a 
mi^^ nnd^ grbup ayatemV WheUwr wc are in power or opj^tion, it would 
be naiional intereata to eneooiige or anyway coontenance the gfMp ayatem 

wbim will work greater ha»oc than eren diarcb;. Time and agam the ebcap criti- 
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cism it levelled that our Party it leetartan, and while we need not be frightened by 
fiach boRcyH, I think the time ha't come when wc shoald, contiatenly with out 
policy of equal justice anti opportunities to ail, admit all those who subscribe to 
any mental reservations, whatever their community may be. If you look into the 
past history of our Party, wo stood for communal electorates before the Montagna 
Reforms and when these were not conceded wo were prepared to accept reservation 
of scats in joint electorates. Having worked this system for ten years we ourselvce 
have volnntarily stated before the Simon Commission that we did not want any 
sneb reservation and that wo had organised ourselves sufficiently to do away with 
sndh safeguards. The next change when it comes would lead us naturally to the 
proposal contemplated. 1 need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand by that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential necessity. 

Our ideal is simple— we wish to be in our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, wc are determined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own .Motherland a place alike honourable and beneficial to us. 
lliat ideal cannot be changed but consistently with that ideal wc are prepared to 
co*operate to work in amicable relationship to extend the band of fellowship to 
those who will work in harmony and peace with us alike for the glory of our 
country and the mutual benefit and prosperity of each other. 

Pbacticai. Realities 

But this ideal that we have set before ns does not blind us from appreciating 
the pracitcal realities of the situation, and it is here that our Party can play a 
large part in offering a sound lead and in steering clear of opposite extremes of 
conuner. As I can visualise the future the greatest need of the country is unity, 
iiriily in essentials, and it is here that we have proved ourselves as practical 
statesrocn. There are other ooUtical bodies which have, in the name of unity, 
created greater discord, produced suspicion and distrust by their pusillanimous 
attitude and have time and again quite unnecessarily and as unwisely roused 
feelings of jealousy, doubt and dismay when, with ordinary prudence and human 
sympathy and understanding, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions and the dark shadow of terrorism that now stare through a neighbouring 
province are alien to our soil, to our very religion and culture, and find no place 
in our creed. If the history of the world is read aright, every one with a vision 
and with a certaiu amount of political instiurt, will easily realise that no great 
iiaticni ever attained eminence by sneh uiifortunatc methods which are calculated 
to undermine the best iuteresls of the nation and which are incapable of producing 
any positive results. 

Future Oii<jaxl«ation 

This brings me on to the roost important part of my address. This time next 
year we are uii looking forward to the inauguration of great constitutional changes 
and perhups we hIiuII be in the throes of a momentous general election, the like of 
whicli has not so far been witnessed in India, For the first time a large virgin 
electorate is to be roped in for political purposes, an electorate which has certainly 
not been trained to the proper discharge of their privileges till now. Those who 
are interested in the Hale governing of this country and in the constitutional 
advaiictnicnt. of this presidoucy,— and 1 venture to think none arc more interested 
than our own Party—iiiust necessarily take all steps possible to see that the virgin 
electorate is ediieaiod along proper lines, such that they might discharge their 
dulKHi in the best iuteresls of the country. To get into contact with the greatly 
increased electorate to find suitable eaudidaies for the hundred and odd constituen- 
cies, is not going to be an easy task for us, in the Biiaation in which we are now 
placed. No country, no party for the niatier of that can hope to tackle such great 
problems without iiarty organisation and without party funds behind it for success- 
fully lacing the manifold issues with which we will be confronted within the near 
fauire. We should not rest ou our oars. I feel that to-day, more than ever, the 
country needs a party such as our own, to withstand the onslaughts of heterodox 
idiws and revolutionary Ihooght. and it is as much in the interests of our own 
party— that I plead for an intensive campaign in the next few months such tbat 
when the fruit of provincial autonomy is within our groups, it may not be plucked 
away by dissipated energies* 1 % is absolutely necessary for us to hold conferences 
in every district to evolve* a programme that will be in the best intcreats of the 
masses and to work ou such lines* 



The All India Congress Socialist Party 

SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 


Oa the eve of the holding of the Tadian National Congrpaa at Homhay, a meeting 
of the leading C‘)ogrv.'8s S icialigta was held at RenareSyOn Iho 30th. September 1934. Mr^ 
Samjmmanand presiding. Twenty-four d( legates from Delhi, Bengal. Bihar, U. P., 
Bombay, Mabarash’ra, Ajmer, (’cdtral Provineea and Uikal attended the meeting. 
After lively discussions lasting for six hours, important rcsoUitiona as to the 
attitude to be adopted by the Congress Soeiilistg regarding the Asacrably clcctiona 
and the acceptance of offices on Congress organisations, were passed. 

Among those present at the meeting were Dr. D. Silva ((^ P.) Mr. B. P. Sinha 
(Behar), Mr. Masani (Bvimbayl, Messrs. Narendradeva and Briprakasa (U. P.), Mr. 
ohankerlat (Delhi), Mr. S. M. A. ,Toshi (Maharasbiral Mr. Charles Masecranbaa 
(Bengal), Mr. Asawa (Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishna Ohaudhuri (UtkaB. 

The meeting sat till 8-;l0 p. m. atid adjourned till the next day to resume 
diacUBslou on Mr. G.indhi’s proposals regarding the constitution of the Congress, 
It transpired that during the disenssion on Mr, Gandhi’s proposals, 
Bombay Socialists who had been to Wardha and had a talk with Mr. Chindhi, 
conveyed to the meeting Mr. Gandhi’s message. It was stated Mr. Gandhi might 
nreaa his proposal regarding the restricting of the number of delegates to the Indian 
National Coiieress. but he was not, nrr>iii<r trt nr<»sa Vkia In /»rtnnoo»inn with 
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was decided to give expression t(» the Boeialist views on it and a comroittea of 
three members was appointed to draft a resolution lor consideration ou the next day* 

Resolutionb 

The following, among other resolutions, were passed 

“The meeting of delegates of the Provincial Congress Boeinlists’ Parties ia of 
opinion that the present parliamentary activity of the Congress, in contesting the 
elections to the L gisbuive Assembly, is not of such a nature as to intensify or 
further the struggle f»»r National Independence against British Imperialism. This 
meeting feels that such activity consiituies. on the contrary, a drift towards sterile 
constitutionalism, which has already involved demoralisation and compromise with 
elements, uubclieving either in complete independence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to complete abandonment of the struggle for independence and 
compromise with British Itnperialtsm. This meeting calls upon members of Con- 
gress Socialist Parties (1) to (h*cline nomination as Congress or independent candi- 
dates for the Assembly tleclion and to withdraw their candidalr, if already nomi- 
nated and (2) to decline to serve as members of parliamentary bo irds, central or 
provincial, or any commit ices for the clecioral campaign. • » . i, 

“This meeting of the dt legates of Provincial CongresB boembst I artics m of 
opinion that no member of the Congress Boeialist Party should liecomc an office- 
bearer of any Congress organisation except (1) where the party w ni a 
or (2) where the organisation concerned has resolved to carry out the • 

immediate progranVrae of the All-Iodia Congress Bociali-t Party and the Bociabrt 
Party givta previous permission to accept office and calls upon 
Bocialiata, who are office-bearers in any Oougress orgauisation, except such as those 

iodioated atove, to resign their offices. . . , ^ >AAn/tAmiia 

“This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist 
the lormatioo of the so-called Nationalist Party on the ***“« of ^he Gommunal 
Award h commonMirt «nd anii-naiiooal and ibu« from 

aa which ia of no importance to the ma^a 

tha real taak of their emancipation from eaploiution. whdL m ^ 

tbit all ittempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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false batia of recoju^nitioo of rights belonging to religious groups and ibis meeting 
ia of opinion that the problem can efleciirdy be liquidated only by clarifying the 
struggle for the economic emancipation of toe masses. 

**Tbis meeting of the delegates of Prof iocial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion thgt the resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the cohfiacation of property are uncalled for and mialeadtng. This 
meeting claims that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
incooBisteot, id any way, with the Congress creed.’’ 

Second Day— lit October— Gandijt’a Proposals 

The Committee which was appointed last night in this connection rq)ortcd to 
the meeting this morning that it was unnecessary to discuss Mr. Oandhi’s proposals 
in view of the information received regarding Mr. Cniidhi’s intentions. Eveutnally. 
consideration of the proposals was dropped. According to private talka in Socialists’ 
circles it appears certain that Mr. Gandni does not now intend to press his proposals 
regarding the yarn franchiae and the Congress creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
session of the Indian Congreea. 

The meeting strongly condemned the spirit and action of the Bcception Committee 
of the Indian Congress in refusing the Congress pandal for the use of the All-lodia 
Congress Socialist Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Gujarat Congress Socialist Party at a meeting held at Ahmcdabad on the 
2ad. October 1934 passed resolutions condemning tho activities of the Congress 
PatliaiDcntary Hoard and the Nationalist Party, as according to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and indi/Forctico to the true interests 
of the workers and peasants. Another resolution condemned the repressive policy 
of the Government and tho Khadi franchise in the Congress coustitutioo, as 
preventing peasants and workers from jotoiog tho Congress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working Coromiltoe of the Andhra Provincir.l Congress Socialist Party met 
at Ongolo on the 9th. October 1934. with Mr, B. S, Banf/nsffi, Pn^sident, in the 
chair. Messrs Ranga, Sheikh Galib Babeb, J. Ramalingaiah and l)r. K. L. Narasimha 
Rao. etc. wore among those present. 

The Committee passed by a majority a resolution to the effect that having consi- 
dered tho Benares resolution of the AlMiiUia Congress Socialist Party Working 
Committee, this Committee resolved that such of its mrml>erB, as had been set up 
for the Assembly or local legislatures or local bodies should continue to discharge 
their functions and duties as such, and try to propagate the fundamental principles 
of socialism through those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a meeting of the Working Comaiittce of the Provincial Bocialist Party, hold 
at Delhi on the 6tk. ‘October 1934 under the presideniship of Professor Indra, the 
following among other resolutions, were passed 

Resolved that as the resolutions passed at the Benares Conference were of a 
recommendatory nature for the Bombay scssiou that no action be taken on the 
resolution regarding tho holding of offices in any Congress organiaation till the 
Bombay aeasioii. 

Besoivod that the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
cloetion campaigp, but iudivldoal members will be free to take part in the election 
caapaigtt of the racliaitteataiy Board. 



The All iDilia Socialist Confereoce 

The o^n BetBion of the AtModia Socialist ^Conference wae held on the 2 lot 
OctoAcr 1934» at 3 p. m, at Beady Money Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

AlMiit deh^atea from all parts of India attended, inciudinp; Dr. Ram 
Manohar U l^hia and Mr. MaacarenaB of Bengal, Mr. F. H. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. Jatprakash Naram of Behar, Swami Sanipurnanand and Mr. Mohanlal Gautam 
of the Uni^ Profinceo, Dr. Barnik of Poona. Mr. J. Mukberj^e of Allahabad, 
» ^*1 S* ^*i^L®^.^**^*’**> Mr. A. Pattawardban of MaharuBhtra and Mr. 8. A. 
Brem, i?* Maaani and Alro. Kamaladcft Chatlopadbyoya of Bombay, and 
Mr. P. Y. DcBhpande of Amraoti. i ^ 

prooeediogB of the Conference were marked by a novel departure from con- 
ventional practices asooeiated with functionn of this kind. The Conference had no 
President elected in advance as is the caho wiih other Cnnfercnee« and ibe dele- 
^tes present were called upon at the outset of the proccedingH to cloot their own 
Chainnao* 

Welcome Addreaa 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, A/r. Purshotlamdus Trieumdat, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, aaid 

‘‘During its evolution, the Congrens has passed ‘through many a crisis, par- 
ticularly when the younger or bolder Hpirits were trying to drag it at a pace which 
was too fast for the then leadership and nltbough a step fuivvard was sometimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of the nature 
the Congress has come out stronger and healthier and nioro broad-based orga- 
nisation than before. The Congress is going through one of these crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our meeting histone. 

“We represent to-day the elements who, having fought for nearly three years 
and having realised the limitations, both ideological and organisational, insidn that 
great body, arc asking for clearer understanding of the. nature of national struggle 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were revealid during the last lour 
years to continue to hamper our march forward. Mislukes arc made even by the 
wisest and most fore-sighted, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostrich-like policy of shutting your eyes and pretending that all is 
well has never done any good to anybody. 

As the result of the two struggles, we realised that our failure to achieve 
independence was not due to ar.y lack of cirort on the part of iliose who joined 
the struggle, nor to the feeling of tiredness on the part of these workers, as tbs 
Congress leaders would fain have us believe. 

But to suggest that the elimination of that, domi/mtion would end our ills and 
restore to us Ram Raj is a gross misleading of the siiuauon, for the foreign domi- 
nation might go yet grinding poverty must remain if the transfer of power is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

“It is this realisation that * has 'brought about the organiHalion of the So- 
cialist opinion within the Congress and is mainly reRpon‘'il»le for our meeting here 
to-day.* To those who still bug belief in seniitnentnl appeals as a resnU of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of wcoknesH, ilie .Socialists appear to be 
splitting the Congress. They try to make cai)iial out of this argnmeni and attempt 
tolprcjudicc the uniformed sections of the Congress Bgainst the Sociidists. They 
appeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the National solidarity. 

‘The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything winch offends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The HociHliRts fed convinc^Kl that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and conflict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hiuid and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ^possessing few ^tid exploited 
many is possible and the Bocialists are therefore rightly asking the Congress to 

choose between the few and many. i i 4 i . nu j 

“We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to offend 
certain numertcally insignificant classes, is the path w’bicb leads us to better uiidcr- 
stsndiog of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
and troTy an organisation of the nation.’’ 
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iPOD^DBing, Hr. Tricamdai Mid. ‘‘While making it clear that aprakiDg perio* . 
DAilj; I am Dot opposed to the utilisation of the Legislatures, I feel that such an 
Mtiyity should be subsidiary to the mass organisation in the country. The 
Legislatures may be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the ? fnrtherance of 
pur activity outside and must be based on a programme which is Socialist in out- 
*ook and action. The present parliamentary programme ia far removed from this. 
It IS meant to provide a platform to those elements who had hardly ever had 
strong faith in the Ibethod of direct action. Both the programme and personnel of 
^e Congress Parliamentary Board are of such a nature that the acceptance of the 
Parliamentary policy based on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congress to forces of re-action. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophe. If the present Parliamentary programme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a result of the Constituent 
Assembly which they hope to force the British Government to concede. 

^ **10 dependence can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it docs 

It will be of a variety of the Greek gift to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by our determination and our strength. This Independence for which we want to 
hght iDust be real Independence for the masses. This kind of Independence cannot 
be achieved as the r«*sult of compromise with Britain, because Britain is the bul- 
wark of Capitalism and imperialism. The independence which will result in the 
transfer of power to the masses must mean, if we are to be honest, complete seve- 
rance of British connection.” 

Beferring to the task which lies ahead of them, Mr. Tricumdas said : “The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party will not be confined solely to the conversion of the 
CongrcBB, the other task is the organisation of workers and peasants..” 

Mr. Tricumdas concluded, “Our Conference is going to be historic because, it is 
goin^ to create for the first time within the Congress an organised opinion based on 
certain principles which unless clearly understood will keep us away from Purna 
Bwaraj wherein there will be no domination of any foreign power, no exploitation 
of the masses by classes. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt. 
That we shall have to overcome obstacles which seem insuperable to some, 1 recognise. 
But I feel confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles ^and 
opposition instead of deterring us from our task will add greater zest to our 
efibrts. I also feel confident that unless wo lose heart, and I do not think it likely, 
victory will be ours.” 

Swami Sampurnanfind, who wos’unanimously elected Chairman, did not deliver 
any presidential addrctts and proceeded direct to deal with the agenda fixed for the 
day. After the report of the Organising Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Socialist Party was read, the Conference proceeded to deal with the consideration 
of the draft constitiition and programme of the Party submitted by the Draft Com- 
mittee, which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Party 

The constitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Drafting Committee 
appointed at the Patna Conference, was considered at great length. 

Mr. Batliwala (Bombay) moved that instead of having the object of the Party 
as achievement of Complete Independence, it should further be explained by adding 
the words “in the sense of total separation from the British Elmpire’ . He slso 
urged that the object of the payty should be the establishment of a workers* and 
peasanta* republic instead of a Society as in the draft constitution. Mr. Batliwala 
explained that the words ‘ Complete Independence” had undergone so many changes 
in its definition, in the course of the last few years, that it was diflBcuU for any 
one to define it at present. He, therefore, proposed to make their object absomwy 
clear by the addition of the words he ^ suggested. His objection to a Socialist 
society was that such society may be a Socialist State with a dictator. Ipd^ did 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wonted power in the hands of the masses. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayapraitoek, Brcretary of the Drafting Committee, 
Mr. Mossani (Bombay), accepted part of Mr. Batliwala’s amcpdmeDi by agredng 
to all the words “in the tense of total separation from the Britwh Empire”, after 
the words, “Complete lodependeiiee”. Mr. Masiani pointed out that the addition 
of this Clauae fulfilled, completely the object of the mover ci anmdmeni and 
added that Socialist Society better explained their objective than the amended 
ei^wssioDB 
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Ato > keen debate, He. Batliuxdaa amendment itaa loat and Mr. Jagpraka$V» 
ameDdment carried. 

The conditions for membership of the Party inter alia stated that the Party 
soaii consist of members of the Indian National Oanj^ress, who are not members 
of any communal organisation or political organisation, whose objects were incon- 
sistent with that of the party. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annually for membership. The amendment 
aaet with considerable opposition, speakers referring to the unfavourable reception 
given to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost. ^ 

By another amendment it was decided that there shall bo affiliated to the Con- 
fess a Socialist party in every Congress province, including Indian States. The 
four anna ley for membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anna. It 
was further decided that disciplinary action against members and proviucial parties 
the Executive Council, by a two-thirds majority. 

The plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was accepted with 
slight alteration. It required the Party to work within the National Congress, 
^**•0 a view to securing its acceptance. The object and programme of the party 
would be the organisation of and the entry into peasants and. labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposition to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensification of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of constitutional issue 
irith the British Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of formulating a Constitution for Inaia. 

A few minutes before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lory to the Ready Money Mansion, wherein the Conference was pro- 
ceeding* shouting boycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists’ Conference adjourned till i8 a. m. the next day. The draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the Ali-lndia Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of office-bearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayaprakash Narain was elected General Secretary of the Party. 


Second Day*— 22nd. October— Resolutions 

Organisation of Workers 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the resolu- 
tion defining Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression **Indepeti- 
dence” : — ^^Independence must mean the establishment of an independent State, 
wherein power is transferred to the producing masses and such an objective involves 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with British Imperialism *. 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the funda- 
mental rights as adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference were as follows : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
**Swaraj’* as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understandable by them. In order 
to end the exploiUtion of the masses, political freedom must econo- 

mic freedom of the starving millions. The Congrws. therefore, declares that the 


economic iite oi me couniry to oe pmnucu nuu 

sation of the key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railwavs, 
shipping, mines. knd public utilises ; the owntsauon 

the production, distribution and credit m the un-socialis^ UnrfbSIS 

life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; elimination of princes *«^|ords 

and all other classes of exploiters ; the ^ SfeiTto ^dtimate 

encouragement and promotion of Co-operative jj nvinir 

collectiffion of .11 .Rricolture in the 

bythepeuant. and workew ; the State .hall projWe work » wwaw-wwi 
•dnlt, and social inanrance againal unemployment, old age, uckneM, accidmt, maus- 
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Dity etc. ; to everyone according to his needs to be the altimate bteis of dietribn- 
tion of economic goods ; there shall be adult franchise which shall be on a fnnotional 
basis ; the State shall neither support nor discriminate between religions nor reeog* 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State qjuUl not discri- 
minate between sexes. 

Workers’ Demands 

<<Xhe Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other exploited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence. The Conference, 
therefore, resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the immediate realisation of the following among other demands 
freedom of speech and of the Press : freedom of association and combination ; the 
repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners detained without trial ; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
deprived of their lands owing to their participation in the movement for national 
inaependence ; free and compulsory primarv education and liquidation of adult 
illiteracy ; drastic reduction by at least 50 per cent in the military expenditure 
of the Government of India ; municipalisation of public utilities : the control of 
usury direct or indirect ; a steeply graduated tax on all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fixed minimum ; graduated death-duties ; freedom 
from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom ; the right to form Unions to 
Bttike and to picket ; compulsory recognition by emplovers of the worker’s Union ; 
a living wage, 40-hours’- week and healthy quarters and conditions of work ; equal 
wages tor equal work ; weekly payments of wages wherever demanded ; insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
year with full pay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workers 
during maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories and women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations ; 
elimination of landlordism in Zamindari and Talukdari areas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi -feudal levies on the peasantry ; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientific agriculture indebtedness and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants : com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants with unconomic holdings ; 
substantial reduction of rent and laud revenue ; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural resources and 
that portion of peasants holding which is just sufficient to maintain an average 
peasant’s family. 

**XhiB Conference considers that in view of the international situation and danger 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empire may be involved, it 
U necessary for the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Government may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the ntilisa- 
tioD of Indian men. money and resources for the purposes of such a war and 
to utilise such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

^'Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
Princes alone can assure the complete IndcfiendeDce for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence. 

**Tbis Coofereucc is of the opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
become an office-bearer in any Congress organisation except where the orgaoisatiou 
concerned has resolved to carry out the Partv’s immediate programme of work as 
indicated in the draft programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress Socialists who are office- 
DeareiB in any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office. 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
isaue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has started a futile controversy over an issue which is of no importance to the 
messes and which has diitractd attention from the real task of their emancipation 
from exploitation. 
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Communal P&oblem 

Oonfereoee is of opinion that all attempts made so far to soI?e the oom- 
moblem, ioolnding those made bj the Congress and the position taken up 
^ the Congress Working Committee on the question hare been on wholly false 
rasiB of recognition of the rights belonging to the religions groups and is therefore 
of omnion that the problem can effectifely be liquidated only through the struggle 
for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

**Xhis Conference is of opinion that the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares con* 
cerning the confiscation of propcity were uncalled for and misleading. 

**^is Conference claims that participation in class war and adrocacy of ezpro* 
priation of property are not inconsistent in any way with the Congress creed. 

**This Conference takes note of the concerted attempts of the right wing to take 
back the Congress to the old discredited path of constitutional agitation and to 
conrert it into an instrument of the Indian upper classes in their bargains with 
the British Imperialism. 

"This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the Congress and to the fundamental principlea and policies it has 
been following since 1920. 

"This Conference, therefore, resolves to resist these attempts and to rescue the 
CoDCTMs from the hands of the right wing by educating ana organising the rank 
and file on the basis of a clear-cut programme of national revolution and also 
rraolves to carry on a consistent propaganda for the eiposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and programme of the right wing. 

Parliamentary Activities 

"This Conference is of opinion that the Parliamentary activities conducted In 
the name of the Indian National Oongresa shall be based on the theory of the 
revolutionary use of the Legislatures with the following as its essential principles : 

(1) The Congress candidate shall go to the Legislatures as the representative of 
the exploited masses of India and in no other capacity ; 

(2) The Parliamentary activity inside the Legislatures shall be closely linked np 
witn the activity of the exploited masses outside, carried ou the basis of their 
immediate economic demand : 

(3) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with from the point of view, the economic and political emancipation of the 
masses, forming the only criterion ; 

(4) The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure; 

(5) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial offices because i 

fa) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
ia the creation of British Imperialism and in intended solely for the purpose Of 
fscilitating and intensifying the exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Ministerial offices will create a dangerous illusion that the 
Imperialistic State Machine can be .utilised for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed as to automatically result in their exploitation ; 

<c) A mass orgauisatiou that stands for complete independence as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in opposition until complete indcpeodenco is an 
accomplished fact ; .... ..... 

(d) The economic and political emancipation of the masses is incompatible with 
Imperialist and Capitalist structure of the Btate and society ; 

(e) Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembiy election is not on the lines indicated in the past, the 
decision be rescinded and the Congresa candidate be withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the Provincial Socialist Party to take disciplinary 
action sgaiost such of the members as may contravene the baais of this resolution. 

Repressive Poucy Condemned 
the All- India Congress Socialist Party erophaiicallf eon- 
repression and terror now being condneted by the British 
the form of special legialatioo in Bengal under which death 
for minor offences, a virtual regime of msrtUl law can be 
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esUblisbed over the whole districts, thonsands of people detained without trial and 
many other outrages in declaring illegal the Naojavan Bharat Sabha, Ehndai 
Kidmatgars and the Punjab Kisan &bha8. 

‘This Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native States which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or States’ people’s organisations ana movements. 

‘‘In view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and preventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Party shall forthwith commence work with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into efiect, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

“For this purpose, the Congress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
other parties having similar aims within or without the Indian National Congress. 

“This Conference authorises the Executive Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to explore the possibilities of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Radical Groups in the country. 

“This Conference directs the Executive Committee to appoint the following three 
Bub-Coromittees : (1) Propaganda Sub-Committee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Committee, and (3) Labour Organising Sub-Conimittce : 

“This Conference also recommends that the Propaganda Sub-Committee should 
conduct the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
ture in Socialism. 

‘This Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Act and condemns the action of the Government of Behar in siding 
with Zamindars and sacrificing the interests of the tenants.*’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the llth. November 1934, to condemn the Congress programxne oi 
council-entry. Lala Broz Chand presiding. 

Prof. Brijnarain, the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringing 
Swaraj. Prof. Brijnarain said that Mr. Gandhi’s new idea was identical with that 
adumbrated by the British Fa cist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, who bad deplored that 
the Government of India had neglected tho promotion of agriculture and rural 
industries. Thus both Mr. Gandhi and Sir Oswald Mosley were actuated by the 
tame objective, although Sir Oswald Mosley’s objection to the development of large 
scale industry in India was due to the fact that it competed with the British 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on the basis of economic interests. The speaker added that the Bishop of Lahore 
bad recently suggested in a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
Christianity, but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
tianity, it would take Punjab 140 years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that (Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
Congress would soon become* the (Socialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the ‘‘Socialist Congress of the masses” 
would in the true sense be “the National Congress.” 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 
Mr. Ahmad Din, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obMr- 
vanco of November 11 as a dav of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 
the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. 


THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Council of Action of the 
Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna on the 21st. A 22nd. December 1934. 

The Council recorded its convietion that, in order to give effect even to the 
Karachi Congress Resolutton on Fundamental Rights and Economic programme, 
it is necessary not only to educate the masses iu its principles but organise them 
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DowJr? unions, with a view to put orfl^anised preaeure on the 

SSiothftr achievemeat of these objeoU and the redress of grievanoee, 

celohrAfc^inn*^# Congress Working Oommittee to arrange for a fitting 
^ Independence Day” on January 26. The CJouucU also adopted 
to concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 

Th« SShftiin f proper basis in the varions districts of the profincc. 

me resolution embodying the immediate programme ran ae follows : 

i!* opinion that peasants should be organised for 

Whir following among other demands: amendment of 

1 . of peasants and pariioularly the deletion of its 
features, such as the certificate and salami clauses ; freedom from 
*5 execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural 
sources and that portion of the peasants' holding which is just sufficient to 
peasant family ; liquidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebledness ; complete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants 
witn UD^qnomic holdings ; reduction of rent and land revenue by at laast 50 per 
cent ; aDOiition and penalisation of feudal and semi-feudal levies. Illegal execution 
ana zorced labour ; encouragement of co-operative farming and scientific agriculture; 

agricultural incomes above a fixed minimum ; and graduated death 

By another resolution, the Council opined that industrial workers should be 
ornnized for tlm immediate realisation of the following, among other demands : 
right to form unions to strike and picket, compulsory recognition of unions by 
emiHoyers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and conditions of work, 
weekly payment of wages whenever demanded, liquidation of debts owed hy 
workers etc. 

The Bihar Socialist Party was affiliated to the All-India Cmgrcsi Socialist Party. 
Mr. B. P . Sinha was appointed to act as officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The U. P. Provincial Socialist Conference! was held at Etawa on the SOth. Decaaaber 
1934. Seth Dainodnr Swaroop, President, in bis speech, dwelt on the internatioiml 
situation and supported the theory that war was iramineut in the near future. He 
said that it was evident from what was happening in the several ^uutriei 
of the world that last stage of Imperialism ana capitalism had come. He drew 
the attention of the people to the disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign throughout India. He thought that tot a 
slave couBtry like India there was no question more important than this. He djs- 
approved the participation of the Congress in the legislatures mid ***“ 

Congress Working Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of co-operation was not adopted and any Government office was 
not accepted. He thought that the claim that the Congress representod P****J*J’* 
and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Congress leaders to put before the 
country an economic programme on socialist lino* and organise peasants ana 
UbonrwB. He opined that the J. P. C. Report wae not worth conaideration and 
should be rejected totally. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

“The Conference considers that in view of the International situation, and the 
dancers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Empire may be 
it ia^he diitv of the Congress to decisre its opposition to psrticiTOtion by I^dia 

■v.s.s 
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The ratolation ttated that the coaotry’a emaooipatioo witboot the organisation 
of peasants and workers was impossible and demanded the stoppage of qectment and 
reinstatement of tenants dected daring the flast four years, remission ox all arrears 
In rent, elimination of middlemen between cultivators and the State, i. o, landlords 
and Talnkdars, wipping out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazrana Hari Begari concealed rent, etc., hiring wage for agricnltnral labours, 
freedom from serfdom and right to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimetf at improving the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in imposing restrictions 
on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

The Conference considered the J, P. C. Report as wholly unacceptable. The 
resolution in this connection stated that the Conference was of opinion that the 
constitution of the Indian State should be framed only by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of representatives of peasants and workers. The Conference also con- 
demned the Government for keeping Mr. M. N. Roy in prison in spite of bis 
serious illness. The Conference sent greetings to Pandit Jawahsrlal Nehru and 
conveyed its sympathy to him at the sertous illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference concluded the session late at night. 


The Anli-Coiiiiiiiinal Award Conference 

Opening Day— Bombay— 25th. October 1934 

The All-India Anti-Cbmmunal Award Conference met at the Arya Samaj Pandal, 
opposite the Congress Nagar, Bombay on the 25th. October 1934. 

Tracing the history of the Round Table Conference Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said rt was a matter of regret and shame that they have been unable to come to a 
settlement in London on the communal question, ^me of them did sign a requisition 
to the Premier asking him lo arbitrate but as the Bikbs and Muslim membera did not 
agree, it waa distinctiy understood that the proposal was dropped. As such the 
Premier’s decision on the Communal question was not an Award but a mere deciaion 
of His Majesty’s Government. Proceeding Malaviyji drew attention to the fact that 
unleas an agreed solution was arrived at bi tween the various communities before 
the new constitution was inaugurated, the Communal Award would be incorporated 
in it and become part of the constitution. Pandit Malaviya examined the Award 
and showed how it was anti-national and inimical to the growth of aelf-government 
in so far as it sought to create as many aa eighteen separate classes. Their duty 
was therefore clear, namely, to bring about an agreed solution, or failing that to 
cootinuously agitate aa vigoroualy as we could here as well aa in England against 
the Award till the Award was changed. The Government based on the Communal 
Award would be government of one community, whether Hindu or Muslim, over 
ot^r communities in every province. ‘*Can anybody call that Swaraj ? Swaraj ia 
rule by the people and not by one community. But the Award creates Gommonal 
Raf in every Province. Is that likely to lead to self-government ?” Further, in the 
distribution of seals^ one eommanity had been favoured to the detriment of others. 
Hindus have been the hardest bit. The Congiess Working Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acqntesccd in the Award. This had to his 
great regret forced them to-day to convene this meeting, whereas sneh an imTOrtant 
question should have been diacussed br the National Gongress alone. *^I don’t 
despair of getting the Award chan|^. When I have sneh a righteous eause now 
can I believe that this eause will nil ? I have no confidence in the British Govern- 
ment or Parliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
courage and perseveraoee^ we agitate all over the country and in England against 
the Awstd, we shall succeed iu the end.” 
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mate n^eal problem before «a ie bow 'to win freedom for ladk. It is 
ue tonoden duty of tH of im to itriTe to win it. Onr opinions nod inethodt mmy 
differ, but our ob|^t should be identicid. It is my considered opiniou tfant the 
^mmunal Decision is nn obstacle in onr endea fours to win freedom. 
Whetlier this decision remains or is rejected, we must persist in the strngde for 
fre^m. But as in a well thought-out campaign the general does not mareh lor* 
wmd towards the ftoal leafing a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta- 
gonists, so it would not be wise lor ns to adfanee without a aimultaneona and 
•tmoons endeafonr at least to wealren« if not to eradicate, communaliam. 

Bderring to the Prime Minister's Communal Award, the speaker aaid : 

One may be curious to know why. before Gorernment gare us any Idea of the 
kiod of constitution that was going to be given to us/there should bars been such a 
harry to give a commnnal decision. If Qofernment had given .ns a dednite pro- 
mise of It least Dominion status, it would have been comparatifely easy for us to 
arrive at an agreed settlement. But to us was given first a Communal decision 1 
And it was of such a character that it canid have no other resnlt than to set 
different classes and religious communities— and even the two sexes— by the ear, 
thus making a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not impossible. The 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it is not possible to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issue of the Communal decision, 
because the latter Jays the axe at the root of national unity. So long as the 
Commnnal decision oontinoea to be enforced, it will so vivisect and divide the 
nation as to make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s statement that the Cornmnoal Award waa 
made because the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settlemeut, Mr. 
Cbatterjee said that Communal controversy was of British parentage. 

The British rulers being thus, in part at least, reaponsible for political diaagree- 
ments among the communities, it was their bounden duty to devise a acheme 
which would tend to produce agreement among them. This they have not done. 
The failure of Govern meat’s own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
be slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. Nor were most 
of them ‘^representative Indians.” 

In spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an Important section of the 
Muslims are in favour of joint electorates— at least in Bengal— the communal deei- 
aion was given in favour of separate electorates in all provinces. And why ? 
Apparently because a section of the Muslims want separate electorates. Under the 
circumetaaces, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British Imperialists do not want a united 


Minister, one condition of his consent to intervene was still lacking. But the 
Minorities Committee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that daring the 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the British Goreroment should 
•ettle the dispute on its own authority. These suggestions, however, were accom- 
panied by such important reservations that they afforded little prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. But the Prime Minister as 
Chairman of the Committee, offered to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were requested to do so by every member of the Committee signtog so agree- 
ment to pledge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, farther effbrts for ao all-Indian settlement being made in the 
meantime. 

Two days after the Malaviya group sent their original request to the Prime 
Minister. “The Times” (Lonoon) commented ao follows : “The limitation of the 
request to Moslem and Sikh mioorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi's atrongly 
expressed objection to the grant or continuanoe of special electoral rights to other 
mioorities and in partionlar his vehement objeotion to special arraogementa lor the 
Depreaaed Classes. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on Satnrday night that 
hit non-sigoatnre of Pandit Malaviya’a letter did not mean that the Oongreas had 
indicated Uiat it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three partiea 
ooooerned, Hiodna, Moslems and Sikhs. At to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi waa 
of opinion that their oaae would be eetUed by apeement among their rmreoentntifei 
and <^er membere of the Oonlerenoe. The Oonlerenee could not, Mr. Gandhi edd. 
be reconciled to any farther extension of the principle of ceparate eleetoimtei. or 
epe^ iceerration of teats.” 
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4? divided India, and also because Britishers in India want a 
11*^ KOTcrnmcnt of the eonntry by means of separate electorates, 
ilvi for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 

voice for themselves in Indian legislatures. 


Depressed Classes 

refuted Mr. MacDonald's plea for the continuance of separate 
MMtoratM on the ground that the depressed classes hiv 4 been regarded by minority 
immunities as an essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
Madras, there have not been separate electorates for Indian Christians, and generally 
B^King, they have not asked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the most important organisations of the depressed classes who by the by are not n 
religious community by themselves, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at all a community, have been opposed 
io ^“wunal electorates. Yet all these groups have been cursed with that 

evil tbio^. Even if Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
®u™TSr^®J?*®® to be valid, why has he given separate electorates to 

we Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
Sikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec* 
torates ? It is not true and it has not been proved that srjparate electorates rive 
protection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 


We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
strongly objected to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. The enlightened and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the condition of the depressed 
classes, so that they may not long remain depressed. But Government now in 
effect declare that all ^^caste" Hindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
attacks of the ^caste’ Hindus. And Government have also offered inducements to 
these classes to continue to admit their ‘‘untouchabiiity" and to deserve the title 
^Mepressed" so as to remain entitled to separate seats. Under the circumstances, 
*'tbe prospects of improving their actual condition.” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. 


Kepbesentation of Women 

Mr. Ghatterjee then examined the Premier’s statement regarding representatioo 
of W omen and said 

Leading exponents of women’s rights never wsnted s comrounsl distribution of 
seats for themselves. Hence separate commnoa) electorates ought not to have been 
thrust upon them. 

Narrating the ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Ghatterjee said that lo 
the name or constitutional advance, and in order to get the support of eommuna* 
lists for foreign rule, the free or would-be free citixen’s right to vote for s possibly 
worthiest esndidate in bis opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is being taken 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of sll voters of slJ creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. 

Under m system of joint electorates, to wbstever religions community or com- 
munities,. dssses, castes, interests or races, the majority of the members of s pro* 
vincial eonoeil might beioog, it could be Mid that people of all commuuitiea had 
help^ CO dect them and were responsible for cbooeiog them. So the members sleo 
would feel their respousibOity to sod wonid sod most try to promote the interesU of 
sU f gnmps. But under a system of separate electorates, in some provinces 
the maio&y of members would be Hindus elected rxelnsively by Hiodus or. In 
anv caseT bf non-Mutlims and non-Christiana in some Che msfority would be 
ezduslvciy elected by Muslims, sod in one provioee, Bengri, the majori^ would 
be dther Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elecM adusively by their oo- 
feUgkmisto or oompaAriots. Hence, each province of India would U nded u 
buieaucrser (for Wtish ^ 

of kgisUtors for whose dactum peopto of all tte iJW® 

aiutwL) would not led respoosible to and would not lo^oaqttouoe^iuur^ 
tfj to pioinoto the iateratii oi all groups, llui would be u highly 
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of things. It would not be self-rule or representative goveroment. It would be 
rule by people with whose election whole groups of people had nothing to do. The 
communities and groups also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would be entitled to and would have the services only 
of particular groups. And the men elected would not necessarily be the ablest 
ana worthiest available. Separate commanal elections cannot conduce to the 
growth of capacity in a community as outside competition Is eliminated. 

Separate communal electorates with reservation of seats and weightage are 
opposed also to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s definite pronouncements and to the 
prmciple underlying the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

Minorities Problem 

The Minorities problem in India ought to have been solved according to the 
principles underlying the Minorities Guarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of which, both Great Britain and India are 
Member States and to which, along with Great Britain and other States, India was 
one of the signatories and contracting parties. India is looked upon as a peculiar 
and unique country where all that is quite inapplicable which is right and appli- 
cable elsewhere. 1 Jenow India is not a clean slate as regards the Minorities’ problem. 
But neither were those European countries such where the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties have been accepted and enforced. 

It has been already observed that the Premier’s anticipation that the decision is 
likely to be oriticised by every community purely from the point of view of its own 
complete demands, may put critics on the wrong track. Quite irrespective of 
whetner the decision is just or unjust or partial to this community or group or 
that, it has been shown that it is a very beautiful one. As regards the demands 
of the communities, the public have to be reminded and should bear in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and treatment 
for itself. The largest number of religious communities, classes, and interests for 
i^icb separate electorates have hitherto been formed according to the Moutagu- 
C^elmsford reforms, is ten in Madxas and less than ten in tne other Provinces. 
It seems, in the opinion of the British Ciibiaet, constitutional advance connotes 
farther multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new ^communal” scheme, there are to be in the Provinces eighteen separate 
electorates. All these eighteen electorates arc not to be constituted in all the Pro- 
vinces, but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 


OoKOREBB Attitude 

Referring to the Congress attitude towards Uie Award the President said It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working Committee’s position of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Decision while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. One of the reasons why the 
Committee nas adopted this neutral attitude is that ’^the different communities are 
•harply divided on the question.” The Congress as a ^national’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ^wholly’ aoti-uational decisiou io unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian. Sikh or 
othmr adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
Miociples which tells. The maia reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Owmittee is that if they condemned the decHion outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Henee to give them a chaoce, the 
Working Committee have adoi^ a non-committal attitucte. 1 shall be glad if this 
attitude helps Natiouidist MusHm candidates Cor the Assembly. But wili it ? In any 
ease, the Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towards them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggett Mahomedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Mutfim Lea^e and 
the AU-ludia Muslim Coofeienee, have supported the White Paper and the Com- 
munal dedaioD, the OongreM Working Committee’s hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
■upport by its oeutral attitude hse not been fulfilled. I am fully couseious that 
m to tackle a my dUBcult problem and 1 recognize that Oongieaa 
leaden an asakiog imeenely patriotie effbrU to aolve it. Perhapa an abaolutely 
national solution is aot at present leasHiie. But the solutioo. whieh though felling 
of the *fuUf ’ Dstioiiul vlew-fiohit, shoold be aooeptable to the OOagreeu muet 
^ at least the minimum of tho esisntisls of a nationslistie solution. Fbihaps 
would oogiltio and deilbezato to diiiirmino thio wumtlsl minimum. 
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minimum will include joint eloctomtcs ? Mahnlmn 
needed, partly to briuR about joint election of repre- 
“upper’- cUbb Hindus. But now be appears to bo 
the principle of joint election by Hindus, MuBlima and others, 
adherence to the Conf^ress of a small number 
^presents all communities it does not iieoHisarily 
the OongresB can neither accept nor reject anyihiof; on which opinions 
tk! the contrary, it is or should bo the pririloge and the duty of 

I® National and to inculcate it, ne?er minding 
whewer t^t would increase or rednee the number of Its adherents. 

^atterjee .accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
instances of ’Hovernmeut’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He Mid that the princes got a very largo ehare of representation. 

of.™ essential conditions of democratic and responsible government Is 
tut wUat IS tO'day a minority party may become the majority party to-morrow* by 
re conversion of its opj^ouents to its wtiy of thinking or owing to other causes. 
But if a oonstitntiOQ makes any religious community, as a community, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsible self-rulo 
country, all the advantages of such rule, pointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Heeision militates i^arnst the essential conditions of democratic and 
cesponsible governibeirt and would, if given eircct to, keep India deprived of all iho 
mdvantageS of such government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the Communal Decision is to be deeply dep- 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude ol neutrality towards too 
Communal "D^ision was evidently due to its bop:: — a hope which has not been 
fulfilled — that would' make Musiims friendly to ihc Cjtigress and load many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour of 
Muslim candidates who wore Oongressmen. 

Some a^, if communal electorates and reservation of scales were done away 
with and joint electorates established instead, the Iliudus would occupy the maidrity 
of seats in the Central Legislature and the whole of India will be rnlud by lltudns 
as Hindus^ ’that is elected by, reprcscutiog and responsible to Hindus alone.—' 
There is a adrious mistake in such a view. With a joint electorate and general 
allotment of seats, the elected members will be responsible for the wcU-berog of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Concluding, Mr. Cbatterjee •■aid that true non-religious democratic politics wore 
the only sblutiou for India's ills. He added : Bellish exploitation of the minorities 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have boen under the British for a long time, we have not yet lost our manitood 
to such an extent as to agree to being treated politically like sUves who could be 
forced to change masters at any time without opposition. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unheaUby is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore we should make the greatest possible eirorts to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the practical monopoly of shipping in foreign bands, conc^ioos of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control of our pubUc exchequer aud the like 
make it impossible for the generality of our people to prosper by commerM and 
industry. ’ Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, prc^ci^tific condition. 
The Dubiic services and the army, according to the Monugtt-Chdmsford Report, 
find occupation for only one aud a half per cent of the people. Begging wm- 
rounal favours or any other favours cannot mak^ the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlighten^. Natioual Responsible Self-rulo Is the remedy ol remedies. 
Let us strive for it. 

ResololioDS 

Ck>aaftrwAL Awabd Coboemned 

The first resolution' characterising the Communal Aw^ as anU-naiood 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverM tte Wortong 
decision on the Award was moved by 8tr Gavindrao explained how 

every expression used in the resolution wm put Utore advisedly. . . , 

Prof.Radhakuymd MukherM ^ iTirf 

as a novel experimoot in poiitici awi laM Ibat under the tenne of tbe Awanli 
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Iodi*M wonld have to enter the Lefpaiatnres not as Indiana but aa Hindnat 
Mnilims and 8ikbfl. He asked the Congress to create more democratic conditions 
with regard to representation in the legi^atares before entering them. 

After Mr. If. 8. Aney farther supported the resolutioOf it was put to ?ote and 
carried with accUmation. 

*1 consider the Congress as more or less a propaganda organisation and not one 
for considering dispassionately gra?e questions affecting the country, remarked Mr. 
M. 8. Aney with refesence to the rejection by the A. I. C. C. of Pandit Malaviya’a 
amendment to the Congress resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to bring the same amendment at the open session of the 
Congress. He was not disappointed at the verdict of the A. I. C. C., because that 
was just what was expected. Mr. Aney added that the verdict of the A. 1. C. C. 
in no way alt^ed the situation regarding the Congress Nationalist Party and that 
election campaign on behalf of the Party will be carried more vigorously tnan before. 


Second Day— -Bombay— 26th. October 1934 

WsiaHTAOB TO Muslims 

The Conference continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tions. After heated debates on the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weightage to be given to Muslims, to induce them to accept the principle of joint 
electorates, on the amendment moved by Mr. Indrapraaad Z>aat, a delegate from 
Ahmedabad, moved an amendment which was passed by a large majority, although 
stoutly opposed by Dr. Savatkar, mover of the resolution. The amendment was to 
the effect that, provided that in the introduction of the said non-communal role no 
community should be made to make any sacrifice. The conclusion emerged from 
this discussion that the House was not prepared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims accepting joint electorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
according to their numerical strength. 

The League’s name was chang^ to Anti-Communal Decision League instead 
of Award. 

Of the sixteen members elected. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Sir G. K. Pradhao, Dr. 
Mukherjee, Mr. Jamnad'as Mehta, I>r. Savarkar were the only well-known. This resolu- 
tion was moved by Pandit Kanchand Varma who asked the Conference to boycott 
certain newspapers which write against the Conference. Besoiatioo four, which was 
moved by Afr« Aney, was passed without material alteration. 


Other BESounnoiiiEr 

The following resolutioas were also passed by the Conference 

*^i8 Conference is of the opinion that the minorities problem in India can best be 
solved in accordance with the principles underlying the system of protection of 
minorities inaugurated by the League of Nations which system, according to 
tlto declaration of the Chairman of the League Council, has now become part of 
public law of Europe and of the world. 

^^Iliia Conference is of the opinion that no form of representation m the Legislature 
will be acceptaMe to it unlesa it is based on non-commanal or common roll and 
uniform franebise irrespective of race, sex, caste and creed, provided that in the 
tnti^uetion of the aame common roll, no community should be made to make a 
•acrifiee. 

*^11118 Oonferenee is of the opinion that in order to seeure the rejeotion of the 
Communal Decision and to substitute it by just national solution, it is neoeesary 
to carry on a continuona agitation against it and reaolvea that with that objeot In 
view a League here be started, the membership of which ahonld be open to every 
Indian who is opposed to the said decision irrespective of his politieal aasodation 
wi& any otto body by paying four annas and thia Oonferenee hereby appoints u 
Oommiiiee for the said pnrpoee oonaisting of Sir Q. B« Pradhao, Mr. M. 8. Aney, 
Ifr. N. O. Kelkar, Dr. Badhakumud Mokheijee, Mr, Jamnadaa Mehta. Mr. J. 0. 
Onpto. Dr. B. & Moonjee, PaotUt Vijavaahankar, Mr. L. B. Ikifiee end Bain 
Kniendfs Na^ with poweet to eo-opt.’^ 

The last reaotution appealed to the Aeeembly voters in the eonniry lo 
the Nationnliat Ouididales who are plettod to oppoee the OommoBnl 
the Whitff Paper iaiide imd ootMe the LaghOatora, 



Tlie Hinda Sabha Polity 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

Hoiki' “**^*"8 pf the worlcinp; cnramittee of tho Hinda Mnlinsabhn held in New 
28the July 1934, kidnapping: of Hindu girls and women was taken 
p lor discQBHion ntBt. In this connccltoii the proposTil of Mr. C. VijiaraghaTachari 
was congaered. After a great deal of discusaiou the following resolution was passed : 

•*°**^* Mahasabha notes with serious concorn tho growing monace of 

Kianapping of Hindu boys and girls and Hindu women in various provinces 
5I!5 tj tti ibe strongest terms. It calls upon Hindus in every town to 

organise themselves efTeetively to check this evil and draws attention of the 
government to this growing evil and the n<*ccsftity of chc<‘king tho same by more 
aeierrent legislation and other ofTeclive measures.’ The committee resolved that a women 
protection fund ba raised for the purpose of taking effi ctivc mcasnrtw and directed 
tnat workers be apfioiuted according to availabte funds and to organieo volunteer 
t??* other necessary steps in difTcrcnt provinces. It further resolved th 

j Narnin Lal^ general secretary, be placed in charge of this work andg 
assiB^d by a committee consisting of Dr. Hingorani and Capt. RamrakhamaUn 
Mr. G. H. Rhnndari with powers to- co-opt up to two members. iite 

The neat item taken up was the Hardwar drainage ‘Bchemo which the comnii- 
diBcussed. cen 

The working committee of the Mahasabha resumed silting on the next day, tho >ns 
July , when it was understood the recent Government resolution regarding the sivill 
repre^ntation of minorities in Government services was consideriid. The mei 
unanimously expressed rescnlinent, warning the Goverument of the conscqtienojco 
The committee paesed the Hardwar drainage • scheme and examined the ato 
Relief Fund account. The rest of the time was spent in doing other odicial wi it 
Tho breaking away of Pandit Mninviya and Mr. Ancy 'from the Parliaro 
Board was hailed wiih jubilatiou by Hindu Mahasabha circles as 'hold and tho 
geouB stand in order to vindicate their honour and self-respect’. The ‘Asm of 
Press^ understood that a draft resolution had already been partly discussed lling 
working committee bearing on the subject consequent on Pandit Malaviva ar iho 
Aney’s resij^nations from the Congress Parliament ary Board and the future the 
of action with regard to Assembly election. The draft resolution, while apper as 
the bold and courageous action of Pandit Malavtya and Mr. Ancy, strongly (k 25 
the attitude of the Congress in forcing veteran leaders, like Pandit Malavi^ in 
Mr, Aney to resort to resignation from the Congrtss for which they bad aacrv>ry 
a great uea). Prolonged discussion ensued in the course of which several mc>n 
were stated to have expressed vehement indignation at the Congress attitude. Ggo 
opinion favoured tho formation of a strong Nationalist party in the Assemles 
the fines of the old party led by Pandit Malaviya. The Mahasabha initiated ne^e 
tioDB with Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Ancy, giving their whole-hearted Buppor^o 
this purpose. , . ,, , . « 

Tne committee passed unanimously a resolution unreservedly conoemningi 
recent Government aonounccmciit ‘fixing the communal representation in 
India services as this was not only detrimental for the establishment of cQicienl 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to iierpetuatc commi 
irictioQ\ It was further resolved that a rejection of this Government urrangen. 
also should be made au issue at the election to the Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 


The following is the text of tho manifesto issued by the Hindu Mabasbba for 
the guidance of Hindu candidates in general and of those Hindu caiididatcs who 
wish^ to obtain the active support of the Hindu Mahasabha in the forthcoming cc- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly 

Tlie Hindu Mthasabba baa. tbroneboat and 
whidi is strictly national on the communal issue. It believes ^ 

nai responsible self-government, which India is struggling to acbiwvo aaig| 

<4ires 
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Eili({l«^d tt pl^gad to accord her,-'iB coinpatible wUh aeparate eommancl dectoratea 
Of replreiieotat^on in the legislature and the administration, which function for the 
giMeral gohd and iecular Well-being of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
Mbiifio^ ahd irtiiltiBdti' ^her ' cdfnknanities to sacrifice, ■’ commnnal 'considerations to 
Wttfid tip sntdi responsible Goyernment which can be worked a ministry of per- 
sons befeo|i;ing tO'the sitoS political party, .but not necessarily to the same creed, so 
that a g i be m ent on public qneslions, economic,, social and political) should be the 
iMwis of eomiinnal eonfidenCe and co-operation 

l!lhe Hindn 'Mahasabhal howeyer, noted with the deepest- concern and regret 
'that the British 'Government in giving their decision of Aug. -17, 1032| called the 
Oornmnnal ^Award', Nt at naught the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an agreed solution between the different oom- 
mnoities^ and the Simon Oom mission’s recommendations on the pro^em, becanse 
they were fair, impartial and honest and also the decisions of the League- of Nations 
on the question of safeguarding of minorities. 

Naturally, siqce the day of that decision, the Hindu Mshasabba has persistently 
opposed this Awafd, and it is determined to . carry on the fight till it has achieved 
its object. In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabba all the forces which are anti- 
national and hostile to the growth of the national rclf-govcrnment in this country 
are jdbncentratcd'in this formqla andt therefore, all the nationalisU have got only 
is duty, and that Is to fight sgainst this. , 

wTbere afo a number of organizations which arc going to take part in the struggle 
m^e ‘ fofthcoming elections, such as' the Congress Parliamentary Board, the 
Ahinalist Party, the Democratic Swaraj Party, (in Maharashtra) and toe Justice 
•tot (in Madras). ' The Hindu Mahasabha would most willingly cooperate in the 
thesr of elections with any organization that would take a stand on the opposition 
cood the'rejectibn of the .'communal *aWard\ As, for instance, Dr. Mponje, who 
thiisen adoptra as a candidate by the Nationalist party, would surely be a candi- 
M^n b^alf of the Hindu Mahasabha as well^ which would do everything to help 
acsucoess. The Hindu Mahasabba will even go as far as not to oppose such candi- 
V of the Oongress Parliamentary Board as get permission from the Board to 
el Jtnd vote against the .communal *award’. 

positibn of the Hindu Mahasabha which was laid down in very clear Ian- 
Mnlon March 2^, 1931, under the presidentship of Babu Kamanand Chatterjoe, is 
tionied io the following proposition 

oertaxhere should not be any separate communal electorate, that is, grouping of 
mov^y religion in community, const itucncics. 

Ihere should not be. any common electoral roll consisting of voters of all com- 
ps and creeds as citizens and nationals of thq same Iftatc. 

^There should not be any reservation of scats for any religious community as 
m the Legislature. 

. There should not be any weightage given to any community a^ it can be 
only at the- ezpenscf of another. 

The franchise should be uniform for nil eommuniiics in the same province. 
The fran^iso should be uniform all over India for the Central or Federal 
Hlature. 

. There should bo statutory safeguards for the protection df minorities in 
%d to their language, -rcligioii and racial laws and customs as framed by the 
^o of Nations on the proposals of its original members including India and 
* Majesty’s Government and is now enforced in many a State of reconstructed 
kope including Turkey. 

.fi. There should bo no question of the protection of majorities in any form. 

9. There should not bo any alteration of existing boundaribs of provinces with- 
it' examination of linguistic, administrative, financial,^ strategic and other 'considera- 

ions involved by a Bonndanes Oommission to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. In the proposed Federation, rcsidudry powers should rkst with the Central 
Poderal Goveriaieot ‘for the unity and well-being of India its a UholeJ 

11. Diffexoatoee at xotiffcmy: erakl or eonfession shall not prefudice any Indian 
latiooaJi in matten tielatiug to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as lor 
'Stance, admissloa to public eu^loyiiiei^ functions and honours, or tho ezerctse 

jllgfefeioof and mduatdeo. 

the V — 



The Mnslim Cooferences 


THE AU^lNt>lA MUSUM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 

A of th^ working committee of too AlMiidia Moslfm Conffcrcuce was 

held mt Simla dn the 13tli. Awgart 1934 and flfur. feidr hours’ heated discuHsion 
passed the following resolutions which were in Riibslance agreed to by the alMuaia 
Muslim Leagud at its meeting held separately The meeting resolved 

(1) In view of the fapt that an . enquiry, into the propoRals for reforms has 
already taken nearly seven years, the All-India Muslim Conference considers it 0l 
the utmost importauee that necessary legislation be undertaken during the course 
of this year ^nd enacted before the middle of 1935 sp as to constitute provincial 
legislatures before the end of 1935. 

(2) In view of the fact that certain public bodies and persons sre seeking to 
geieettthe communal ’award’ directly or indirectly, this meeting of the working 
committee of the All-India Muslim Conference reiterates its conviction 

such, of Muslim demands as are embodied in the communal ‘award’ and the \\mte 
Paper are inadequate to afford that measure of protection to the commu- 

nity which tthe existing conditions of the country warrant and whic h havi\ been 
urged by the conference from lime to time, any modification provisions 

thereof affecting these Mnslim safeguards without the consent of MussaLmans will 
render; any oonstitntion wholly nnacccptable to the Muslim community. 

(3) The. meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
Is of the view that Sind should immediately be given the status of a scparalo 
province under the existing constitution and that under the new constitution it 
should have the same status and power as other autonomous provincrs of inaia. 

(4) While welcoming recognition by the Government of V'dm oi (a) lue 
existing inadequacy of Muslim representation in central services, (1)) the failure oi 
the measures of 1925 to afford relief they were expected to^give and 

the principle that minimum lepresentation should be fixed, this meeting oi luo 
working committee of the alt-Iodia Muslim Conference i** ot opinion 
Govern men t: has failed to protect service interests, justipo and **'„**? nr, 

Muslims are. concerned inasmuch as (a) it has fixed Muslim rcpreBcniaiion ut do 
per cent, on population Mbasis and not; on the basis ^ 

^latQiea, that is 33 and 1-3 per cent and (b) lurthcr it >>»» 

^rision ta nake g«od. the cx&tiDi? extreme inadequacy, of Muslim 
Ind (c) hag made no prorisioii for scuinp: up an orRanmation 

GoTernmeut tesolntion on the subject is Pop'’? “’f" •{'?!■. bon fereSw 

not meet the same fateiwith which the resolution of 1925 had met. Ih.a eonitronce 
URM that it should be made the duty of a special olhocr I" ui,o*“ 

orders sre.beiuR carried out rad that hia report with 

the Oeotral L^islature in time for eousidcratiou of members ,in tonntciion w 

bad^t.dMwnon. ^ majority of public wrrantq arc v'J j ^ 

nroTinaial Ooremmeata and bodies under them, i'* ii 

Muslim CoufeDence uuea the necessity of fixioR propqrlioiis .P* Muasnlmana n all 
knIwXi. nl aAr.iees whether under the Oorernment or loeal bodies in 
^ rJ.n«A with their proportions In proriucisl log slaturcs as the present ptofior- 

ofithe .all-India Muslim Oonfcrenca 
Nleaae of Bhan Ahdnl Qhaffar Khan and his j disappointment the 

(7) This meeUng of the', wotkinff committee views witb RrMt aisspponw e . . 


ms'srtsj-djt.ss M »”Er» ~.5~ 
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are Mng taken by the Government BRainst the inhabitants of that province 
for adoptini; legitimAte and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
status. This meeting apprehends that if the present state of things will continue 
in British Baluchistau it will no doubt become another hot bed of disconteut on 
the frontier. 

(8) llic meeting of the working committee of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emphatic protest against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary seat in the Madras 
Cabinet by the appointment of a non-MuHlim in placo of Sir Muhammad Usman 
and urges upon the Government the ^ imperative necessity of redressing the 
grievances of the community by 'appointing a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
hxecutivc Council which is due to occur shortly. 

Other business on the agenda included the preparation of a manifesto of the 
Leaguc-Ocnfereiicc Parliamentary Majlis for helping in the election of those who 
adhered to the aims and objects of the league and the conference. Discussion on 
this did not conclude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

The meeting was presided over by Capt Hafiz Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan, 
the Nawab of Chbatari, and attended by Sir Ferozo Khan Noon (the Punjab), Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Haji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Ghnznavi, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidaya Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz, 
Syetl Murtnza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advocate, Manlana 
Muhammad Sha/ree Daoodiy Syed Husain Imam, Maulana Syed Habib Shah, 
Maulana Mazhrudidn, Syed Kaza Ali, Haji Syed Mnhammnnd Hussain, Maulvi 
Zamiruddin, Khan Bahadur Hiyt Rashid Ahmed, Mr. Mahmood Padshah and Khan 
Bahadur Haji Rahim Bux (working secretary). Among others present were Begum 
Shah Nawaz, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur Niaz Qutub Maqbul Mahood. 
Nawabzada Khurshed Ali Khan, Mr. Rnghib Ahsan, Khan Sahib Farazaod Ali, 
Syed Ajmad Ali, Muhammad Siddiq Maltani, Khan Sahib S. M. Abdullah and Mr. 
Muhammad Yamio Khan, 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held at Simla 
on the 12th. & 13th. August 1994. The hon. Syed Raza Ali was iu chair. The 
league passed a number of resolutions which included 

The League views with great concern the economic, social and political 
position of the Arabs in Palestine. It is convinced that expropriation from land of 
the people of the t^oil is unjust and dangerous to the future peace of the country. 
In tne opinion of the meeting any further immigration of Jews on any plea what- 
ever is bound to aggravate the already intolerable situation. 

Another resolution asked, the Government to appoint 25 per cent, of Mussalmans 
in ali branches of the railway services and further requested the Government to 
have a Muslim member on the Railway Board. 

The third resolution appreciated the services rendered by its ex-sccrctary Sir 
Muhammad Yakwb, as a member of the Lothian Committee; railway statutory con- 
ference and by his constant advocacy of the Muslim cause. 

More than 35 members attended the electing and prominent among those present 
were the Nawab of Chhattari. Sir Mohammad Yakub. Mr. Yusuf Al., Mr. Husain 
Imam, Nawab Sir Muhammacl Yusuf, Begum Shah Nawaz. Nawabzada Kourshaidali 
Khan, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, and Khan Bahadus Hafiz Hidayat Hasaiu (secretary 
of the Muslim League). 


THE ALL INOIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working committee of the All-India Musliin Conferoace 
held at Aligarh on the 23rd. Decamber 1934 under the presideatsbip of the Nawab 
of ChheUan, the following resolutions were passed 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim Oonference plaees on record its 
considered opinion thut the conetitutional advance proposed by the Join! Parlia- 
mentary Committee is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of tne 
aspirations of the people of India and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit 
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of diBtrnst tit Om Indian people and is in some respeeU letrogrsde even ns oom- 
pnisd with the White Paper. , ^ * 1 . ■. . 1 . t • » 

The committee regrets to find that duo weight, has not been giren ^ the Joint 
PAfiiameiitary OoniiDiitee to the recommeodatiooB made by the British lodiaii 
delsKation and argee that the proposed constitution be improred iu the light of the 

said BMfluoraodnffl. . „ i j u u • 

‘The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been ineor* 
porated in the J. P. C. report, which, in the absence of any agreed wttlement, 
forms t^ only working basis of co-operation amongst “the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all efforts from any quarters to upset the 

The working committee regrets that the J. P. C. report docs not ^nesde the 
minlmam demands of the community as embodied iu the various resolutions of the 

All-India MusUm Conference. i • •.* - •- 

‘In view of the conditions prevailing in the country the working committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the bwt 
courses for Indians is not to rejeot the reforms but to make united efforts to attain 
full responsible government. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young Men’s Conference held in Calcutta on the 
October 1934 Sir Ahdur Rahim referred to the recent Conservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicated that the present British Government 
might be compelled to reconsider the very modest proposal contained in the White 
Paper for the constitutional advancement of Indio. He regretted division among 
Indians themselves and deplored the fact that eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the question of Com- 
munal Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communiiies still further. 
The attitude taken up by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the question could be only dealt with by ncgotialions. Iq con- 
clusion, 8ir Abdul Bshlm asked the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 

undwratMdmg.^^^^ 1 ^ ^ presided, urged Muslims to take up Ihe cause of 

the economic uplift of the masses, with a spirit of Rnm determination. Ho exhor od 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and appealed to them to ihe country 
iSth anct work of branch organisations m order that they might have their 
yifiage and"’ hamlet in BeDRal. ebarg^ with the duty of 
SKSnSte Of ^nuine ce^ of oppreaeion committed on tbo people whether by 

***AVoomTSrt"e“o°“comS?aSll°^t?d^ prcjudicca and racial 

to foresee or foretell, ureat as our uoh 

Resolutionb 

ri .u. — the 7th October, the Conference adopted reaolutiona. protea- 

a ‘“camouflage for hood-winkmg the M « .j ^ support any candidate for 

Another reaolntion c^led upon tte MusUma ^ot w PP ^ 

the Aeaembly who did not vote for Sir Abou^.^^mm 

Bill, demanding equal status Government to introduce legislation so 

The Conference also weommendrJ “ and the Mayor of Calcntta 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The 36tb SesBion of the Tumil Nadu Provincial Oonference was held at 
Coimbatore on the 29tb. Septiember 1934 under the presidency of Mr, C, Rajagapala* 
chariar. 

Welcome Address . 

TJie lim, Mr, V, G, Vellingiri Oownder, (Member, Council of State and President. 
Coimbatofe District Board), Chairman of the Reception Committee, then delivered 
his welcome address in Tamil. 

In the course of his speech, he said, that some inconvenience might have been 
caused to them by postponing the conference from the 15 and 16 instant, to this 
date. He craved their mdulgenec for the same. The last Provincial Conference was 
held at Madura four years back. Since then the Congress entered upon the sat- 
yagraha campaign and all Congress organisations were declared unlawful and 
dissolved. To-day they bad to resusciate. ait those bodies. Besides that as the All- 
India Congress Committee had resolved that Congress should contest the legislative 
elections, iCongrcssmen bad to carry on intensive election propaganda at alliplaces. 
In the midst of these arduous duties that they should have accepted their invitation 
and be present here placed them under « deep obligation. 

Many thought that the Congress was defeated in the last Satyagraba capspaign. 
It might be true, in the sense that it had not fully realised its objective. When 
they are working towards a goal every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the goal. Looking nt the courage and the thirst for swaraj that 
had been evoked in the people, no oue could dare say that the last movement 
ended in defeat or was a futile one. 

Coming to the present Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils following the lack of a sturdy nationalist party ip the legislatures were 
becoming, apparent every day. In the present legislatures .Qovernment were able 
easily to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of courage 
and patriotism even in the present legislatures. But their number was small and 
was not adequate ; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entered 
the legislatures, it was impossible to form a nationalist party there. Buch a party 
inside the legislature would be able to safeguard the rights of the masses. 

The Congress Programme 

There ^as another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now, 
elections were based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The political 
consciousness of the people was roused only when elections were based on principles 
and partis. By Congress participating in the elections, everyone bad begun to 
ask himself, ^why should Congress enter the legislature, what is the necessity for 
it 7 What are the benefits accruing from it ?” Propaganda on these lines was 
also carried on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in small 
hamlets (vere enabled to know what was going on around him ana was able 'to 
add to his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 
education of the masses was enough to justify the CoDgress participating Br the 
elections, 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Oongresslwas a great national institution. It claimed in 
its fold such great patriots and men of sacrifice as Mahatma Qandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbbai Patel, Abdul Qafiar Khan, Dr, Aosari and Sarojini 
Devi and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
for the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
during the last fifteen yegrs, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
foreigners considered too Oongress as an institution representative of the Indian 
people. If Congress won, they understood the Indian peopio would have scored. 
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F*?* ^ OoogKH IiMt, they nifAt think that the Indian people bad 

MU Therefore, whaterer might be their perlj differeacee, it wae the daty 
ot one and all to anpport the Congreaa in tnia election and bring fictory. 

R failed to get foil anpport, it would affect the Intnre progreaa 

iticlf. Thia waa not the occaaion to talk of differenoea of opinion 
with the Oongreaa. There could not be nnaoimitv of opinion on all pointa. Their 
twlntiona and programmea rouat be anch aa could be followed by all. Then only 
they would yield the maximum results. When there was no difference of opinion 
on important issues, it was the duty of one and all to forget minor differences and 
to o(^operate with the Congress. They should not allow self-interested persona and 
rMctionariea to create divisions. This was the time to support the national institu- 
tion and through it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. 

There were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a particular community and to people wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great mistake. Any class, any community and 
anybody holding any opinion had the right to join the Congreaa They could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. Every Indian, be it man or wo- 
man, was entitled to be in the Congress. Everybody had the scope according to 
his means to serve the country through the Congresa Khaddar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and the agriculturiita’ relief, thesj are the 
aereral ways by which service could be rendered. 

The question at present before them was the Legislative Assembly election. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, after deliberation, bad put up candidates on behalf 
of the Congress. It was their duly to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Congress. They must remember they were not standing in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they were not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, they must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress ana overlook their shortcoming a.' Let them support the Congress 
wholeheartedly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Sacrifice 
would not go io vain. There iwas no doubt in this. Xnereforo the Cougresa was 
sure to win. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. C. Rajagopalarhari then delivered the following address— 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all lh(’ Districis in Tamil Nad 
for demonstrating their continued confidence in me by nominating rnc to preside 
over this Conference and 1 hope and pray that I may prove worthy of the trust 
and fulfil their expectations. 

We have to record with deep regret the passing away of one of onr finest souls 
in the death of Sjt. Arni M. V. bubramania Sastriar, who bad guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as President of our Provincial Congress 
Committee. He then showed us by his sincerity, spirit of sacrifice and consistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. He was not able to take an active 
part in the Congress movement after he was released from prison in the first non- 
co-operation movement, ^t that again was a proof fof bis utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinence itself becomes sacrifice. We knew bow painful it must 
have been to the late Subramauia Sastriar to bo compelled to abstain from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so dear to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavachari in resistance of the repressive orders of the Govern- 
ment Let us record our cougratnlations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses in self-respecting men. 


United Co-operation 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil Resistance cam- 
I*Utoh«e been euepended and the All-Iodia CongreM Oommiitee adopnrf a 
SoMttucUTe programme and reeoWed on participation m election, to the legiilatoM 
I not rmtmte the hi.tory of thew change, m flm Coogre pcDmmiD& Soffloe 
It to us, no dimentient note wm raired in thia PI®’'®** .****ji •®.**** 

mioptodr Congre.. Committee and the Working Committee of the 
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OoDjpresB* We ba?e been enabled to proceed with the work without any internal 
conmeta amon^ Congressmen and in this respect have earned the ^expressed ap- 
preciation of the President of the Congress. I tender my congratolations and 
grateful thanks to all the Congressmen in the prorince for their unitM co-operation. 

We bare given no room for complaints such as have been made In Congress 
elections in some other parts of India, and for this also I tender my congratulations 
to the Congressmen of this province. But it is not enough that we merely give no 
room for oompiaints about evasion of the Congress constitution. We should show 
positive work in reorganising the Congress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and sustained eiforta to spread khaai, abolish untouchability and 
to fight the drink evil. 

Importance of Kraoi 

The Congress Working Committee has adopted a comprehensive programme of 
constructive work, in regard to khadi, ut tpuchability, promotion of inter-communal 
unity, total abstinence, promotion of small indnstries, and organisation and recons- 
truction of village life. In regard to khadi, we should note that special emphasis 
has been laid on efforts to make each area consume its own khadi and each village, 
if not each family, converting all its idle hours into useful doth through the 
charkba and the handloom. The production of khadi should not bo deemed a matter 
of competition with foreign or indigenous mill cloth, but should be realised as an 
addition to national wealth by tho utilisation of time wnich would otherwise go to 
waste. The spirit of industry should be cultivated and idle hours automatically 
converted into cloth so that no question of comparative prices arises. This is the 
new orientation for which Gandhiji has been pleading. 

A general impression has somehow been spread, whatever may have been the 
cause, that the Congress has relaxed its attitude in regard to khadi and tolerates mill 
cloth to some extent. This is wholly wrong. The following resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted— . 

'Notwithstauding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
lion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions (between mill- 
made cloth and handspun handwoven khaddi, Congressmeu are expected to use and 
encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth’. 

If we desire to re-establish a spirit of strength and patriotism throughout the 
country and erect a strong foundation for Congress strength, we must see khadi 
every where in place of all other cloth. It is khadi that brightens the atmosphere 
for Congress work in any place and is an essential condition precedent for all 
lucceasful Congress effort in that place. 

Swadeshi 

‘Swadeshi’ does not mean a relaxation of our khadi discipline but a further 
reatrictiOD in the selection of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi refers to articles 
other than cloth, and means the encouragement of articles manufactured in India 
wherever they can fill the place of similar imported articles. Here too, Oandhiji’s 
insisteuce is that the energy of Congress organisations should be conserved for the 
promotion of cottage and other amall industries that are in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not be wasted on la]|;e 
and organised industries which can and do stand on their own legs. There is, 
however, no opposition or antipathy to the large organised industries of our eouotry, 
because the idea is to conserve Congress energy for those industries that staud in 
need of (ingress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in sueh 
need. A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to the growu-up 
children* 

HABIJAIT tUPLIFT 

As regards ttutouehability, just as £[badi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Sptnoers~ Association, the Harijan Sevak Bangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untouchability work. While, however, tho Harijan Sevak deals primarily 
with a certain amount of uplift work and administers the funds collected for thal 
purpose, all localities cauilot be covered by that Sangh. CongreMmen must continue 
to do iooessant ednoative propaganda and otherwise , 'assist in purging aocietj d 
this iojottice and inhumanity towarda a section of our people. 
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oa/i?we lole^Ind Hammoa can and ahoald be worked 

Htrijan population and ^^mnr^^T®*?***^****®* T® education -to the 

aim, bat while it°may ^onomic condition ia no donbt a worthy 

recoirniae them aa pnnnia not be a aabatttute for the need to 

olSiirioua worshio*^ Ta eections of the Hindo oommiinity in inattera 

Of dclav tL wealth and official power and to refaae 

of aoperatirion ^ In seekiit hatred in place of the couteotmeot 

before we can 8u<K?eed in reli^cion and worahip even 

and reform that ftri iji economic atatua, we follow the linea of work 

the only ratSnil line others adopted loni; .ro, end which it 


Temple-Entry 

it il“reli',rfn.?f 7**'®** •“”'5'’'^ y*'*' Gandhiji’t that the k-y of the eitaation 

tha*re£rSw«*<J?“?Li^’ “ ^ clearly uiider»to >d that it it not the obj<^t of 

th?oJioh orJfr^L ?* the C,.„Krest to carry forward any reform 

coercion. The ConKrett 16 pMsed to ahttain from coercion in all 
matt ers. It will not tcek even political liberty throoRh violence, much leaa will It 

possiblr, throngh force or intimidation. 

Tjiii opposition of Sanataniats to the permissive Bill known aa the Temple-Entry 
i!«Li I because a bare readinp; of the Bill would ahow that no 

single temple could be opened to Harijans under the Bill unless Caste Uindua 
worshipping in such temples agreed to It, which again could be, only, if the worit 
of ^aceful persuasion had been proceeded with auccessfully. 

In seeking the votes of the electorate, Congrees has taken care to eliminate sll 
1B8UM at the ensuing electorates other than the constitutional political issue between 
the Government and the Congress. It has been put beyond all doubt and I be- 
like the vast majority of Sanat.anists are satisfied that the Congress is not going to 
take advantage of success at this election 'campaign to claim authority for pushing 
through any legislation in respect of Harijans and Hindu tcropica. While the 
Congress is undoubtedly pledged to the removal of untouchability, it boa specifi- 
cally restricted its present appeal for votes to the political issue and it has neither 
selected its candidates nor carried on its election programme with a view to temple- 
entry legislation. 


Caw PA ION AGAINST Drink 

Aa regards the drink evil, the ordinances against picketing are still in force and 
the Congress having suspended civil rcsiaiance, the Congrees organisations caunot 
undertake picketing, but the work of educative propaganda among the people ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no less important than agitation no total prohibition of 
Bale or manufacture can and should be carried on witbiu the. litnits of the law. 
Local officials may not be as liberal as tbe law itself, but it ip hoped that with 
patience and tact official opposition or DcrvousnesB can bo overcome and the full 
latitude which the law permits in this respect will soon be enjoyed by reformera 
and Congress workers. 1 want every Congressman to know and feci that drink 
ta the greatest enemy of the poor roan. I want every village to have a body ot 
workers devoted to the abolition of the drink evil in that village Everv Roadi- 
clad man, whether ho speaks out or not, must be a force to save the drink ad- 
dict from this evil. 

The Congress campaign in our province was so closely associated with tbe aoti- 
drink campaign that with the suspension of tbe civil disobcdienco movement it ia 
likely that an impression has been created that anti-drink work also standa au§- 
pended. We must, therefore, take special steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda abort of picketing and make the country once again hum with agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on tbeoe tines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the Congress organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise^ after the elections arc over, we shall again find ourselves in a slate of 

inanition. . . , , . t. t. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opponents, the “Self-Respectors.” There is a very thin line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same tmth. Those who say they do not belit^e 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Meny so-ealled eelf- 
xespectors, tpeeUlly the younger people, are turniog towsrds Ooogrees sg| after allf 
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U oonUins • body of fioeere moo who ooek to act aecording to their faith and not 
for the realiaatiOD of their peraonal ambitiona. Let ua welcome thoae that tarn to 
na; let na not repd their adraocea by references toi>aBt controversfes and oppositions. 

The eharaeter and condact of tndifidual Congress workers makes np the xpl 
strength of the Congress. Every individual Congress worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and a^t as a responsible trustee of the fair name and the moral 
atrei^h of the Congress. Let ns iMisoover that idealism which first drew ns into 
the Cbngress; let ns hold truth as the highest possession; let us remember that it 
is sacrifice and aubordination to discipline and leadership that give ns all our 
■trength* 

Qandhui’s Retibbment 

OoDgreaamen are now agitated over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise the importance of the matter, but I wish to point qnt 
that Gandhiji does not intend to retire from politics when he says ho will retire 
from the Congress nor does he intend to opp^ or diminish the influence of the 
Congress. As I understand the step which he contemplates, it is intended to 
atrengtheo the Congress and not to weaken it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Coneress organisations to exhult over Gandhiji’s contemplated retirement or to 
contuse his criticisms with their own anti-Congress attitude. To understand his 
mind and his proposal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
regard to civil resistance. He first suspended the mass campaign and 
restricted civil resistance to individuals, because he thought individuals 
may show adequate strength and the qualifications DeceBsary for offering 
Buecessful satyagraha. Then he suspended individual civil disobedience also when 
ha found the materiala lacking for successful individual satyagraha. All these 
steps were taken without any sense of defeat, but on the contrary * in the 
firm conviction that the nation has diacovered more and more of ita 
own strength and thereby really marched forward. The goal, however, 
is not yet reached. The victory of the Congress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and organised on behalf of the Congress may help- 
to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement with the British Government 
but we cannot hope to attain this object or win independence through non-violence 
unless we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the strength for 
DOD*vioient resistanoe. 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the present Congress organisation does not fulfil the 
conditions necessary to built up this strength, fie. therefore, wants that while the 
OoDgreas organisation aa it was, may do parliamentary work, it has to be re-modelled 
to develop the strength necessary for non-violent resistance, that is true satyagraha. 
Whether the remodeling can be done from inside the Congress or whether he 
should create a new allied or indepeodeot organisation for constructive work such 
at will satisfy his ideals in regard to noo-violence is the problem that is now agita- 
ting his mina. 

in spite of this desire on Gaodhiji's part to reform the Congress and bis remarka 
about its present weaknesses,, let me recall what he had said about the Congress 
aa oompam to other political organisatlonSk 

**In spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estimation the 
most powerful and most representative organtsation in the conntry. It has a history 
of uninterrupted noble service and self-sacrifioe from its inception. It has weathered 
atorm as no other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self-sacri- 
fioe of which any country would be proud. It holds to-day the largest number of 
devoted men ana women of unimpeachable character.” 

No one need imagine that Gandhiji is indifferent to the fortunes of the Congress. 
On the contrary, he continues to take the keenest interests in its affairs as can be 
aeen even from hia moat recent correapondenee with fiarijan leaders in regard to 
the election campaign. 


Gandhux’s Pxoposalb 

No serioua objections have been raised to Gandbiji’s proposals in regard to the 
Jorm of the Congress oonstltutioB except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
franchise and here opinion is* almost unantmous that the spinning franchise would 
not be workable. It is really unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling. 
It shows that the pditioal olaases have not still got out of the dislike for manual 
labour or that they have no adequate huth in the message of hand-spinning. 
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®*J®*i^*** ^ world ud ereii in lodit, thm uo mon ond woaM *J® 

ftiid agitau that it would be good and proper to hand oter the entire 

to faoioty iModa and to the leaders eommandtnK the confidence of faetory hanoi. 


- - -• — — w wuv ivauma COnmanQing Iiu« »■- t-- • • 

Eferyim who nnderatand actnalities knows ^at though intellectual la^nr Is niw 
leeognia^ as true labour, power in Communist States must be wielded by 
la^ alone. If it is good for ns and we are williog to be by^ manual 


■"•y he to, is, that sptnoiog should be the sole form of manual 

Meoniied. For this Qandhiji has a reason based on Indian conditions i 

aeaaa, but those who object on this ground may well propose uxm 

Ufcryotte whose profession is one ioTolving manual lalxmr should contriouie n 
quota M self-spao yarn to the nation and that those who earn their lie mg tnro g 
some fdrin of manual labour may simply pay the four anna subsonption. i •» 
not discuss this matter further on this occasion. . ..... 

I hare hopes that a compromise may be arrired at by which Gananiji may 
enabled to form an organisation inside Congress, along the lines that ne an 
while the Parliamentary and other work may be carrira on •Jl^wimant 

may then be no conflict and no split or retirement but a co-ordinated expenui 
on the lines he has adumbrated. 

CONuBESS AND COMMUNAL AWARD 

I hare stated the case for Congress candidates at *? 

many platforms that it is necessary for me to re^t it here on this ocwsio . 
bare also issued a separate appeal to roters in Tamil Nad. I shall deal oniy 
one matter here. 

It has been urged in many quarters that the attitude of the Smmnnal 

in neither accepting nor rejecting the Gorernment Award in nolitios 

question is illogical. This criticism is a rery ®aperficial one. ^ 

where lire human feelings are concerned is not so simple •• 

paper logic to assume that apart from acceptance or rejection them 

alt^oatire. If the sons m a joint family the father ^th 

partition and submit proppsals, the father may not at •®:^5ns ^empl^e 

any proposal that is placed before him. He may bare h*s ®P nropoeal bul 
opioioDS, as to the merits or objections in does no?* either 

if be is a wise father desiring peace and concord in h® ^®J® 

accept or reject but BAoVa tn hrmff the oar ties toaeiber and trim to ^ la 


desiring peace and coucora in ine n^onl 

.VV.K. - to bring tl« 5«‘“* W„ber nnd „ 

. nettleiBent by conient. •to"'** 3 rewln- 

good logic aod good human philosophy hetwew the g p |g n body 

^ (Ingres, policy i« not one mete verbnl ^ectorntion. ^ tongt^ » • » 

ffl.'TJss; rjsa 

matter. 


Between the Maalima and me ninau.. the premnt electoral Imuea, 

thU onestioD not Ite Stoltn* It Agreement whenerer the »tm»p^ >• «!• 

bat Aonld be teeer»^ j. both wiee nod ^ 

for .neb .ttempt.. Die Working tommuee ^ pertarfed to lh« 

it ia unfortnnate that some Congress ima mipctoral issue and weakened the 

Sil^i».itton *nd here therelem ‘g'hi U to hoped th.t the Oongrei. 

PtC'TttaOong^b, cimp«g"7«' .^’Ad*SgS 
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wli06f«r may be returoed will be etroDp: Cga^reeBmeo and one witb the Working 
Oommittee in regard to the main iaane. We, fn this province, are fortunately free 
from this complication. It la nnneeeaeary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which does not affect us in this province. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of election tsoecess, but I am convhieed that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Congees > scores a good victoiy in this 
con^t* It is a contiouatioor on a different plane, of the national strug^e. The 
presltM of the <k>ngress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
end the White Paper propMsis rejected by ihe eleotorate as a whole. The injury 
and the insult adaed to it in (he tearing up of the Gaudhi-Irwin Pact asid the 
refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhijl when the latter asked for an interview on 
Christmas Day 1931 must be pronounced upw by Stoe electorate. The electorate 
should give the only possible answer that seif^respectlng people can give. 1 nm 
glad to say that in all the districts through which 1 have travelled so ur. I have 
found every reason io hope that Congress wiH secure victory. I appeal to all 
Congressmen who are gathered here to pnt forth every possible effort auriog the 
next month so as to achieve the fulfilment of this expectation. 

Retolutioni-^Second Day— the 30lh. September 1934 

Reuef to Ryots 

Dr, T. S, 8, Rajan moved that owing to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
fall in prices of commodities, the ryots were involved in untold suffering and that 
if immediate relief was not provided the economic condition of the country would 
become very much worse and that therefore this conference urged the ueces* 
aity for the Government to chalk out a programme for adequate reduction of land 
tax and the indebtedness of the agriculturist In movi^ the resolution. Dr. Rsjan 
dwelt particularly on the plight laudowuers in the Xanjore district who had been 
hit hard. 

Assembly Elections 

The next resolutions were : ^This conference whole-heartedly supports the deci- 
sion of the AlMndia Congress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent connec- 
ted resolution of the Working Committee. The Conference whole-heartedly supports 
the candidature of the gentlenKu who have been noniinaU'd by the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board to contest the Assembly seats from Tamil Nad. This Conference 
appeals to the voters to exercise their franchise in favour of the Congress candidates 
and thiis ensure complete victory to the Congress. This Conference emphasises the 
necessity to render unstinted support to the six candidates who have accepted the 
Congress polity and discipline iu order to strengthen the Congress in its struggle 
for foeedom and enable it to come out victorious.^' 

AJJ the resolutions were passed unaoimoosly. 

The Ottawa Pact 

Jfr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti then moved : *^Tbi8 Conference condemns the 
Ottawa Agreement and the whole policy of imperial preference for a trade treaty 
that is going on between the British Government ana their agents in India. This 
Couference recommends to the Cbngress to lay it down as a general principle that 
•o long as the representatives of India are not able to negotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no equitable trade treaty between Great Britain and India ia poaaible." 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti aaid that the object 
of the Congresa in capturing the legislatures was first of all to enter their emphatic 
condemnation against the so-oalled conatitutioual reforms aa adumbrated in the 
White Paper aeheme : secondly, to emphatically protest against and condemn * the 
repressive policy of toe Government so lac adopted and also to make further repres- 
sion impossible and thirdly to resist all attempts to exploit the economic, finaueia] 
and commercial interests of this country. Since the war all countries had woke up 
and taken steps to inotect their ecouomie prosperity as sgainst other eountries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant poeitloD in trade and commerce. It waa 
Lord Beaverbrook who evolved the idea of a trade agreement between ihedomiokuis. 
The governments of the colouies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whelm in India alone the intereets of the CfoYenaient ana the peofAe were not 
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’ .. t-he colonial delet^ates represented the people where- 

^ represented the (^rerumetil of India and not the Indtaa 

T 5^” the delegates were sent to attend the Ottawa Conicreoce, the Gotern* 
ui that they did not consult the Assembly though the 

*^**®“* *t Delhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world prMtically. In fact her export was more with non-empire countries than 
!!!{? What had happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out* 
Mde the British Empire were closed to India for export of her raw |>roduee. 
^aturally therefore Britain being the only purchaser of their raw produce could 
uct^e her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down eatnstrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had natoraily increaaed 
more than what they had lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 
anemwt came for discussion before the Assembly, every member felt some doubt 
about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreement for India. Ihs 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be benefited by this 
agreement. Figures and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. From the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except in the case of Canada, no other country had 
profited by this Ottawa Pact. Ho would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British authorities, could not enter into any treaty 
with any other country or even with Britain with a full responsibility for toe pioa- 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the oomi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreement. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

The next resolution recommended to All- India Khaddar Bangham to appoint a 
board to help the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. The next resoln* 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madura and 
Baranad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes aud denied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress resolutiou to frame a scheme to enable the agricultarist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adequate wage for their 
labour, to protect the rights of the ryots in the land and to get a reasooable share 
of the produce in the laud for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Bantanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

TKE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27tfc,. Session of the United Provinces ‘.Political Conference was held at 
Etawah on the 28th. December 1934 under the presidency .of Mr, Sri Fraka$a, 
who ixi the course of his presiciential speech said as follows 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died iu my heart. Three years liack, almost to a day, I left home for Etawah. 
I was sent back from Allahabad. The council of the rrovincial Codwcss Committeo 
was himiedly summoned there. On the one hand, it was faced with the Govern- 
meat*a dedaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be "CW unless we 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound Iw the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin settle^nt ; not feel 

itsen aolhorised, wi&ut express permission of Mahatma 

Committee to start mass civil disobeihenee. Mahatmaji was to^me back from the 
^B^nd Table Conference within a few days; and the hoiking Committw had 
ftheady been suimnoiied to meet and discuae the siiuatiM. 

tliA Cnnncil decMed the Conference must be adjourned. Twu and a half mo^ 
tha later it was resotved to hold ‘The Etawah ConfereoM . J 

a s»",.‘5sa 
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new wretM »« still takiof: place, the little heppinees that we might otherwise hare 
felt, completely disappears. 

floMAOE TO Mahatma 


Allow me to pay onr heart-felt homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for 

mftlW Inaide the^ngrew or onteide. is our one nniveraally rcipected Iwder. It is 
hiA nrosri^me of work and it is his personality that has given fodia t^day a plaw 
In tSrworld’s politics, and It is due to his teaching that our 
iKA^lterm nation to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self- 
determined to be frS. It would 1^ impertinent on W to 
either of his greatness or of his activities. Friends have recently doub^ 
t£e wisdom of his latest programme. He, as you know, has taken in bis own bai^ 
Treat work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. These 
SSJt Kunt iteS of work in the present circnmsUnces of our countiy, and 
ihenMahSma Gandhi takes up any work he secs that it is done. Many friends 
SiiSk that he should confine himself purely to politics ; but he is among those great 
Mills who leave their impress on every department of the word s endeavour. Not 
clitics but numerous other branches of our national life bear the influence of 
fireonality. If to-day he can solve the problems of our poverty and unempjoy- 
mPHriSTBave ns from the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets 
Som abroad, he will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhap- 
wTives Every house^holder to-day is experiencing the fearful 
SLmnlovrnent and one often reads with helpless sadnws of suicides of educat^ 
SftnnJmen*”when after all their labours they can find no avenue for adequate 
livAlihood Let it be remembered that when a man wakes, he does not wake only 
in his ev^ but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up, it is 
nnlr in the field of politics, but, in every other field also it feels the pulsations of the 
SSl? We • and it is essential that its leaders should lead it in every field. To-day 
M^atma Gandhi has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all to work 
Slordinir to his directions and help our country and ourselves. 
accOTUing ^ political situation has grown worse and 

-nMA^'*%ter the Karachi Congress. Mahatma Gandhi as the sole rcprcrentative of 
OTOceeded to Englancf to join the so-called Round Table Conference. 
This «fe?h{s^bS^^^^^ which 'it did not deserve. Truly he honoured the 

Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it was as well that 
for he thus^ showed to the world his and his country s sincere wilhng- 
he did ’ , neace with honour at any stage. The events that have since trans- 
hW Irom none. Mahatmaji eapteaged the desire to meet the Viceroy m 
KI. n « ha cameUck. But Lord Willingdon instead of seeing him impriaoned 
him^'and started a severe repression. This is no time to describe those events in 
there is no doubt that official excesses in Bengal and the North 
Frontier Province and the promulgation of an ordinance m our province 
SSL we were attention of Government in the most constitu- 

tlonSl manner possible, to the sufferings of our peasants, compelled our leaders to 

*^MtatUng‘*o"’ Batyagrahs, in January 1932 the struggle Mntinued 
.....hiud for 18 months. Then it happened that owing to hie embarking on a 
MSiatma Gandhi was released from jail ; and in accordance wtUt 
the fiSit was Buepended for some months. At lie Poona Oonferenee that 
thSf ¥e}d, anothw orientation was Bought .to .be given to our fight for 
SISdom For about another year It continued in ita new form when it wm 
. needed Bine die. It is not neceesary to deactibe the circumatan^ to which it 
... M mbSS. To blame others for thie is to attempt to hide one’s own 
liTw^ei ?ut no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 
!!S^t^SatTtgreb. i* in itself a great auccese. The leeeons in fortitude, tolerance, 
JJlSSirfa^ nffiism that the country has learnt and the capwity for or«n«a.. 
SSf^Elt it hM Aown, are the greateet indications that our hopes for PuroaBwarM 
“** h. fulfilled In all creat struggles there are constant advances and 
ISS,^«d\h«W of flint »d ®S?Ld. fom time to time. But so long a. the 
t£ m " S Strong In the heart, not the longest half is a defret. . . 

with the snwenaion of Batyagrahs to come to the forefront the 
f^nett eaSy?^ order hM been given that Conereremen are to 
5 to oflhaid ici^uto* ®»e time to paaerf when the pros 
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MW* UU UD« OBQ f 

if flABcrrMamAM v»uuKrc»B ana iDC couiAOKe was uiniwo u»» 

out in^hA ^ country they should come 

fi? iustiBed. We know thst we 
1 high-handedness ; but legislators can at least prove 
what the Governmeot was doing, was not with their 
tbeir og)08ition, and that Government alone was responsible 
• ® cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the question after years 
*® *°“® consolation for ns that these elections have 
n E Congress BIU in the affections of the people ; and as our 

Rajendra jprasad, has said, it is our duty to see that wo do not 
supposed victory in these elections, but that wo should 
I ®4 , advantage of them to move forwa^ towards our goal. If the 

groat laUCl-lOrda or mGrchftntA or offl<*ia1a r\riTat\ivtt »kAmaAl«aa tr% vwrktAAf A-Kilt* 



oi any sore. vJn tne contrary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 
may even have the assistance of Government itself. But if hungry, depressed, 
imhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-prescrvatioDf 
then It becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 


The New Constitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I am not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither do 1 
regard this as at all necessary. 1 only know that the main object of Government is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this ia 
the one thing on the consideratiou of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a ainglc moment. Of 
what use can that constitution be in which this ail important factor has been 
neglected. If this constitution had made us responsibic for the country’s adminis* 
tratioQ, even without heralding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some attraction for us ; but we sec that it will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still more top-heavy ; the men 
in power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the proples’ rrt>rciknitatives 
will have no voice in many of the most important departments of Government ; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 


Government and Zemindars 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure an 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking all the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one’s part. Can we be satisfied with a situation like this ? (’an wc leave all those 
brothers of ours in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
•nd Mlf-ewsrifice alone supply the world with food and clothiiiK and rWc ua all 
thoae convenienoea which are regarded afl indicaiiona of cultured life ? It la in the 
intetMt of certain people to poiaon the mioda of many of our countrymeo againat 
“fc I have no complaint againat thoae who do ao. but 1 hare a legitimate com- 
oLdot agdnat those who aurrendcr their minda to them Take the tamindara for 
namnle” Basnectiog na, they seek ahdtcr in the arms of others. May I ask ^em 
««in hv this knd by ail the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
aud giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
hS:^Undhte .nd''bLKto the detriment 

S?d’’tanking "h^binefi“ 

u 
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soandin^ words that they refuse to see it. In our provinces, in a popniation of 
about five crorcs, there are only about one thousand zamiodars who paj a land 
revenue of rupees five thousand or more, and who are regarded as large landholden. 
The income is less than the salary of very many Government servants of the 
higher grades. The considerations 1 have ventured to put forward above* apply 
even to them. As lor the remaining, over twelve lakhs of small zamiodars, thdr 
condition is like that of the small tenant and their plaee is also with him. 
If* our large and small zamindars alike work with understanding and discretion, 
they will find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
opposition to which they are harming themselves. 

No Class ob Racial Hatred 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
against a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. 
We wish ill to none ; we . desire the well-being of ail ; and with that 
purpose seek to serve all ; and so in our hearts there is really no pltM 
either for auger or for hatred. The great struggle for India’s freedom is 
unique in the annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill-will even against 
the very people who in other circumstances and in a fight of another sort would 
have been regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
that the British undoubtedly possess, and man^ of us cherish fondly our personal 
afiTectionf for many individual Englishmen. Let it be known by those who may be 
frightened by the activities of Congressmen that Congress stands for all, and that 
we do not and cannot countenance violence of any sort, for the blood or the wealth 
of any one. We are definitely out to establish a state of society wherein, so fax 
as is humanly possible, ail persons will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must 
always be peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must be suffering in the process, it 
must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 

Congress Obganizatton 

Brethern, db not forget that Hundreds of thousands of poor men,, well-orjganized, 
we11‘determined, and righteous-motived, will always be stronger not only iu num* 
hers but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the 
feW’ who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see that our Congress ornm- 
zation is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, 
and that ail the expenses incideiH thereto, as well as all the labour necessary lor it, 
are borne by ua Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as we 
have courage and the sacrifice,, and the field will be ours. Let us not forget that among 
other things the Congress has also to be a sort of mutual insurance society, so that 
when our comrades fail or are disabled, the organization could take care ol them 
and. their families. ISo many want to come but are deterred by circumstances ; 
some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back because of the otter uncertainty of 
the welfare of their dependents if they should chance to be put out ol action in the 
fight ; some even UDfortunately~-aiid 1 confess this* with sorrow — retire in wrath 
and bitterness after doing much good work and undergoing mueh suffering, feeling 
that there is no one to care for them or look after their dear ones when they are not 
themselves available. These friends have to be assured ; it is hot fair that they 
should be. All this can only done by the humble and regular eontributioos from 
themselves in the nature of a fixed tax, not by raising subseriptions from others by 
fits and starts. Let the history and the ' working of the great trade unions of the 
world teach us a lesson both in methods and in reralts. 

Mutual Bickerings 

And will yon also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far m is hnnuuily 
possible, the moat unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
min fine work ? We axe all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man 7 Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives* 
show that we can not rise superior to the lower dement in our nature and thnt we 
are pursuing only a phantom T I have been more distressed than 1 can say at the 
tight of our best workers minloff themselves by their self-ssoriflee, and then 
jeoptrdixtng the cause for which they underwent that saerifioe by mutual recrimina- 
tions and imputations of motivee to one another. Swaraj, it it means anything^ 
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miMt mean the Raj, the role, of th'ise «rhnm we oaraclee* place in power orer na, 
after having fully testi^d iheir capacity to bear the barclena and reapoiisihilitiei of 
CHDce by virtue of their merit, their intelligence, their industry, their ext)crience, and 
their selfless public service. It ia really « bad preparation for the coming change, 
in which election must pliy the m«ist important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our Congress elections without leaving a long train of ill-will behind them. 
1 do not intend to dilate on this sad topic any further. A word to the wise is 
enough. I can only bi'g of all friends and comrades to close up their ranks, to slop 
mutual suspicions and jealousies, and to look ahead with mutual conhienco and 
mutual esteem. 


Why is Swaraj Wanted 

Different people have different views as to why wo should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of poverty and some of exploitation ; and feel that Swaraj will remove all that. 
I fear I cannot take a merely materialistic view of our aspirations. I say that even 
if we were a nation of multi-millionaires where there was no want and no disease, 
but if we were in the hands of another power and were not ruling ourselves and 
entirely self-dependent and rcsponsihle to ourselves in every way and for everythinj^ 
we should still want Swaraj. Swaraj for ns is the recovery of our lost Sonl and 
not only the finding of our lost health. We want Swaraj because wo want to live 
our own lives in our own way, wc want to have the capacity to make onr own 
contribution to world-thought and world endeavour ; and to feel and realise that 
the words ‘India^ and ^Indian’, unlike the case to-day. stand for everything that is 
noble, and that we too c.an move about the world as a self-respecting people, as 
members of a race that is great and free. 


RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-30lh DECEMBER 1934 

An appeal for Re. 50,000 for whole-time paid ConRreaa worker* waa made in a 
resolution at the Conference at its second day’s sitting held this afternoon, undeT 
the presidentship of Mr. Sriprakasa, A large gathering of delegates, visitors ana 

ladies were present. rk j.aas. 

Messages from Mahatma Gandhi, Babn Rijendra Prasad, Congress Preament, nr. 
Bhulabhai Deaai, Mrs. Sarojini N'aidn and other ConRrea* leaders ^'e read. 

The Conference charnelociscJ the K-form. Scheme 
Parliamentary Commiticc as worse than the White Paper. bad 

rejected by the cottiitry as reactionary. The Conference felt 
conalitution would not only keep the country '•’T* 

would make it tighter. The Conference made it plain that the country couio 
rXt no institution which fell short of complete 

rwanlntinn disanniovinc of Dr. Ansari 6 Statement in reply to tnc Viceroy a 
sneeeh which was passed by an overwhelming majority in the Subjecta 

was passed by a TanJon, Bat- 

Mataviya, supported by I^rasad ffinah An aliernate resolution moved 

tmtoa S'-of" ' Pa^f and supper tc^d bytr Mohanlal Saxena asking the 
by Mr. Ootund ’ ,h“^ro»inciaf Conirrcss Committee for decision 

Conference * heated discussion lasting for over three hours. 

’" tS ” •> -.1 

JSa M,. O' 

ing resolution which was adopted the one hand, the British Govern- 

‘‘Ibis Conference clearly sees Iiidiiin States, on the other hand it is 

ment is strengthening iw hold can in no way be regarded as true 

giving power to Rulers who sm au j^^jj^inistTation of British- rule in India. The 
representatives of the * Ih® Congress and the All-India Congress (^m- 

Oonference draws the tn establish direct relations with the subjects of 

mittee to this and requests them to esiaunsu 

States, instead of their Rulers. Congress Committee to reduce the Congress 
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.be membera of tbc Congress in Iiirf;e numbers was also made b; the 
Political Conference. 

Another resolution based on Bocialisni was adopted to improve the economic 
condition of the peasants and labourers. 

After adopting certain other resolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizagapatam on the SOth. 
December 1934 under, the presidentship of Afr. A, Kaleswara Rao* A very large 
number of delegates from all Andhra districts were present. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Kaleswara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and the repressive policy of the Government in crushing it. He 
referred to their Beforms proposals, as hnaily emerging in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee. He then subjected the main proposals in the J. P. C. Report to 
a criticism from the Congress ideal of Pnrna Swaraj. He pointed out how tho 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how owing to the special powers 
of the Governor and the Second Chamber, -the Provincial Ministers would have 
little power and would he mere ‘^dummies”. 

Ho then compared “the unreal and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is sought 
to be introduced into this country with the genuine one prevailing in the six Pro- 
vinces or SUtes comprising the Commonwealth of Australia/’ which was conferred 
a model Federal constitution by tho British Parliament in 1900. He analysed the 
Committee’s proposals regarding an All-India Federation and contended that the 
scheme transferred only the shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the special powers to be vested in the Governor-General and stated that tibie testrio- 
tion on India’s financial freedom by the creation of the Reserve Bank and the 
Railway Board were all intended to safeguard British interests. “The present 
scheme of constitutional Reforms is evidently designed to prolong the present politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of British Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
long time.” Continuing be said 

A word ab 9 ut the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freedom as all free nations possess to bring the whole economic life of the 
nation iacluding means of production and transport, banking, exchange and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Government, eliminating foreign competition and 
foreign exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advantage of our nation, making 
our country economically self-sufficient and creating decent livelihood to every man 
and woman. 

Policy in Legislatures 

He then referred to the Congress policy in the *LegiBlative Assembly and their 
demand for convening a Constituent Assembly. Referring to the policy they should 
adopt regarding the coming elections to the Provincial Legislature, ne said— “We 
shall not regret if the new constitutional Reforms are not passed. If they are 
passed we reject them as unworthy of acceptance. Does the rejection necessarily 
mean boycott of the Legislatures that will be formed ? 

Not uecessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we capture them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very legislative and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Congress Committee will meet in due course and give a clear mandate 
to the Coogxm party. Bat I am expected to express my individoid opinion on 
this occasion and I do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
the A. I. C. C. or of the working committee even if it he against my opinion. 
Council entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme aecordiug to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Ooogreas was away from the Legislatures, the parties w^ 
entered them sueoambed to the favours and frowns of the Beaurocracy, became 
thpir williog initrameota and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi- 
oaoei^ made by the Vleeroy were iaooeporated in permanent Acts in the Aieinbly 
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«nd the vatione ptovincial councila and the economic iatcrcaU ol India ha»o btea 

as it wm mortf^s^od to Britain. . . * 1 1 

The CouKress Ln therefoni sent iU P-prc.sontfttivea to f 

the mischief done, to prevent fiirtiu r miM-hicf and to utilise j ho lem-' ' c ; * 

nery to the best advantage of the country an fur a« it is ^ , iVmirnas 

is no doubt io my mind that the same policy s.ioiild be coniinucd 
toward.s the new provincial legislatures. Already the Coji cress has ^ . (umlU 

ing iu the provincial byc-eloctions in our province. Mr. fheTar the t.o 7 ^ ^ 

dare has been returned unopposed for the Irichmopo y-cum-brerangu n c 
and I offer my hearty congratulations to him. 1 arn sure th.i > i>Ariv 
Miillayya, the Congress candidate for Madras -nj 

which opposed the Congress during the rc^'ent Ahsembly n * L 

it has nSt shown any signs of rccovciy so far and I "J’u 

Elections are expected to he held in Noveml*cr next and we mns ^ Vh- , II 
DroDcrlv from now. The L-gisiutive Assembly of Mndr.is will m\c wlo atais an 
?lect^ of whom 28 will be Mussalmans. :10 Hani ins, '{S 

including one Muslim lady and one thnsti in lad>, 0 will , ’ . 

merchants, 1 aborigines, G Zamindars 1 UnivcrsHy ami g< mr«l hciU^^^ 

Legislative Council will have 40 elected scats of whom 7 will oc ^ 

Christians and 35 general seats. The Congress must «P 

one of the scats and obtain an absolute majority in each Con- 

45 per cent of them will be Andhra acais. 1 iim siron(;ly of ‘“V .^i" 

RrcM party should aUo take up the Minimi ry if ihny k-i a ntaiori'y in the 
ture for the same ournoses as they enter into the Legislature itself. 1 y .irtnmt 
the little influence and power that they (ret thcr.by for the 

Movement in the couniry, purify the whole adnimistration iiicludii r that of iht i/)cm 
B odies from the corrupt and den»t;onal influences .‘i' T' 

Governor in his eiercise of special povyers and 

Government and keen up a hiRh standard of proRrcssivc and pstriotu, "P'f** “® 

SisUtTrl There £u^ be aStron* Ministry to RU.dc ‘h® 

hand and to keep the Governor tii check on the ^ offices and 

Uke up the Ministry selfish stid mischievous P""®'"' '“"'‘^oii^ adverw 
they will join the Governor in reprcsstiiR national spirit and promoiinR auverw 

interests in India. The Governor may dismiss “>« !iw M^nisUtrs loo hot 

flict, when the Legislature must make 'I*® P®".",'®" ®{, iToisIstivc Aswmbly 
and compel the Governor to restore the ®’‘l,^*"‘'“‘7‘ mlLhera in*the new elections 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same -ieW 

If the country shows such patriotic fervour the '* •.““"J'* 

sooner than later and a new Co.islttulion will have t® ®®™® '“‘® p®® 

continued autocracy is no subst tuto for democrstic Government. 

Separate Province for Andhrab 

He then adverted to ‘he .fl“®®'i®", ®f “ 
subject which’', he said, “was in ?um,lutclv uocessary for the asscr- 

The formation of a separate Andhra I royinc ^ finer qu^^'*'*^** Andhra 

tion of Andhra culture, and for the culture, character 

individuality to enable the Audhraa to ^^***'^J , . , j^lore than all it ia 

and progress more f“>'y I® u^l„^‘’”ducalinn in the inolhtt loiiRUe of the people 
necessary for imparting the .u. province in the language* of the people 

and for cartyittR on the ®‘ V Ther<* 

when alone there will be real , .i... Andhra I'rovincc should alao 

Tor Swaraj the ««it-tioo and effort ^ idealistic and 

be carried on. It is staled that t£e question of a separate Andhra 

organised party in this country ha k • jt is right. They have got • 

Province during the . later years I do Uk ani have been 

separate Andhra Provincial the press in Tdugu. But at the 

carrying on all their work on the ^ the Simon Commission when they 

Andhras proved too did not recommend the creation of an 

visited India, the Statutory u in formaiion of new lingoiatic 

Andhra Province though the case for H i» the D At^n ^ formed 

Provinces in India. The j Zaroindara though all of them are 

more to placate the Mahom^ims and . subveniionB from the central 

deficit provinces and will have to receive anuu 
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rerenaM. I do not mean to aay that theae Protiocea aboujd not be 

the Britieh GoverDment are proceedine; on juBtice and merit, the Andhra rrovince 

should have been formed first. The Justice Party which has been holding he 

Ministerial portfolios and enjoying the patronage of the Government ever since me 

advent of Montagu Chelmsford Reforms has never cared to move an inch m this 

matter even though they had a special opportunity when they co-opcraiea wun 

tne Simon Commission,, They are afraid that if the Andhra Province is 

out their party will lose all influence. The Congress Party when it was in ine 

Madras Legislative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation 01 me 

Andhra Province once in 1928 and again in 1929 but the Madras T? 

against the formation and nothing came out of them. People 

language (Telugn) number 2 crores and 60 lakhs in India of whom 70 lakhs resiue 

in the Nizam's Dominions. The proposed Andhra Province will contain 

contiguous districts that are now in the Madras Presidency and 

of about 80 thousand square miles which is as big as Bengal (78,000 sq. roi ^ 

and nearly as big as Great Britain ( 89,000 so. miles. ). Its popiilation is 1 crore W 

lakhs while that of Sindh is 39 lakhs, of N. W. F. 24 lakhs of Utkall crore and of 

Karnataka for which agitation is carried on 1 crore, of Assam 86 lakhs ana oi 

Central Provinces and Berar 1 crore 55 lakhs. .... . 

As regards income, the Andhra Province will be financially nauch stronger 
not only than the new provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa but a^o than 
the existing provinces of Behar, Asssaro and C. P. Let take the Land ' 

alone. Andhra’s Land Revenue will be about three and half crores while that of 
Central Provinces is two and half crores, of Behar one and ® a 

1 crore 13 lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about 80 lakhs. ^ Andhra 
will be thus an extensive, populous and financially self-supporting province, and 
no valid reasons have ever been adduced against its formation. 1 here are plenty 
of natural resources that are yet to be explored and utilised in 
waste lands, forests, mines and water sources—and unless a sesparate Andhra 1 ro- 
vince is establisted there will not be a Government that will take full advantage of 
resources and use them for the benefit of the Andhras. 

Relief of Famine in Ceded Districts 

The Madras Government has been neglecting the Tungabhadra project in spite 
of persistent demands, and Rayalascema is subject to frequent droughts. I express 
my heartfelt sympathy with the people of Rayalaseoraa who are suffering from a 
severe famine again this year and hope that the Government and the people will 
soon adopt remedial measures. I also request the Alj-India bpinners Associatioii 
to open a few khaddar producing centres there and give sonje relief. Ibe J. r. U 
report is making the formation of new provinces more diffi^U than now by removing 
the jurisdiction from the Government of India to the British Parliament. I urge 
that a strong agitation be immediately revived in all the Andhra ® 

formation of a separate Andhra Province. I hope that a.l the newly elected Con- 
gress members of the Assembly will strongly support the cause. 

J. P. C. Proposals ‘*Unjust'’ 

The J. P. C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra arpas into the 
newly formed province of Orissa than the White Paper itself. The White I aper 
proposals of includinR Btrhampore in Orissa are m themselves unjust and 
Now the J. P. C. report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Purlakemedi 
and Jalantra Maliahs, Parlakemedi town and portions of Parlakemedi and Jvypore 
estates also into Orisss. The whole of Andhra must take a strong and unit^ action 
in this matter. We should not rest till the proMsals of the J. P. U are Mt aside 
and also till Berharopore is restored back to us. Our representatives m the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on agitation in Lngland. 

He then referred to the future work in the country and said that there was the 

Congress Constructive Programme to take up "wTonoBal 

making Hindi the national language of India and ^iticiscd the J. P. C> woposal 

giving special protection to English. The Congress Party after Legisla- 

lure should m^ke Hindi a compulsory second language in »» schools. 

He pleaded for the complete abolition of untouchabilily 
rtAn-rress organisations in every town and in every village. As the Karachi Con- 

awol r-'fiolution asks Us to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 

^“er, SS 7ud ectomir’6w.r.i"wiU bring to them and how their pre«at 
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ronditroii of poverty, igoorenee and helplenoeas cannot be remedied without 
f ^**^ 1 ?* workers mast be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 

vT * tribute to the Ramioeedu Training School started by our friend. 

rroL N. Q. Kanga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months* 
training classes may be etarted in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the fundamentals of politics and economics and in the work to be carried on in 
tne country. It is high time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and labourers. Ryots and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Congress. There is no use of Congressmen starting independent 

and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots’ organisations in Audhra and they 
must all be affiliated to the Congress. Now that, Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
probability, take up tke ministry also, it wilt be advantageous for the royts’ organ!* 
sations to absorb themselves in the Congress. It has to be regretted that no labour 
organisations worth mentioning exist in Andhra except the Railway Employees’ 
Federation. Labour is getting 2 seats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it is time that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. The 
Kuomantang which is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Ryots and Labourers. I want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 

should establish a separate bureau for the organisaiiou of ryots and labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passed a resolution that uneconomic holdings should be 
exempt from taxation and that there should be a general reduction in the heavy 
burden on the land. Resettlement operations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts have to be stopped. The Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kistna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the original taxes to some extent. 

Remedial legislation should be passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaioiiig debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed Eud applied as in Germany and United States of America for the raising on the 
level of prices of agricultural products. Because ryots have fallen into misery, the 

economic life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 

completely dislocated. As regards Zamiudari ryots their lot is still worso. At a 
time when feudalism was being swept away by the French Revolution io Europe, 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism permanently in India in 
the shape of the Zamindari system. The village community which owned from time 
immemorial every inch of land in the village, including forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Z^^mindar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
renting followed. The ryots have lost all rights in forcsis, waste lands, tanks and 
other Springs of village life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored, 
their cist must be reduced and they must be freed from serfdom under the 


He also pleaded for Congress organising the STouth and Women’a Movement 
under its auspices. “Congress cannot accept the subjection imposed by Manu on 
women and should openly advocate complete equality of womeo in the 
matter of marriage laws, property, inheritance, social, religious and e^nomic rights ” 
“It is onlv when every nsiion in the world, white, brown or blsck, sttains seif- 
Kovernment,” be concluded, “ihat the race lor armameDta wiil be Kiven op, that 
ware disappear, that exploitations completely will ccaw, that a federalioo of buma- 
nity will beMlabliahed and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
neatly prevail.” 


Reiolatioiit— Second Day — 31*t. Docembor 1934 


Sepakatb Andhba Pboviwcb 
The following reaolotioni were passed by the Confetwee 
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to the Andbrfts to carry on necessary agitation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province/' 

The next resolution exhorted all Aridhras to assist in every possible way the 
agitation now being carried on for nuilidcation of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttee’s proposal regarding the souihcrn boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andbras- protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa. 


Protest Aoatnst Repressive Policy 

“The Conference strongly condemned the Government’s attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Maddui'i Annapurnnyya from hiil, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up Civil Disobedience. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congress had 
given up Batyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Barat Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharlul Nolirii, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Batyapal and Mr. Abdul Gaflur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. G. Ranga, elected member of the Legislative 
Assembly, under surveillance and having him always shadowed by a police Bub- 
Inspector aud by such other acts. 

Plea for Restoration of Barter 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
removal of the present economic depression, the barter system should be encouraged 
for easy provision of food and raiment for the agricultural masses. In view of the 
resolutions passed by the World Economic Conference aud the World Wheat Con- 
ference, the Conference urged upon the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent aud by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands so taken on the basis of the prices of land that prevailed at the time the debt 
was contracted. 

“The Couference appealed to the people of Andbradesa to carry out the pro- 

f ramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
nduBtries Association inaugurated by Gandbiji, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. 

“The Conference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Kbaddnr, Hindi, removal of untouchability and 
Harijan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress organisation and Pracharakas in Andhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gandbiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
Balt for consuroptiou in accordance with the terms of the Gandbi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 

“The Couference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural recoostructiou work by imparting the requisite political and econo- 
mic knowledge. 

Organisation of Labourers 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
special branch of its, work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies affiliated to the Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and work for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution ur^ed the Provincial Congress Committee 'to take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P. 0. Report Condemned 

“Whereas the scheme of the future Government of India as aet out in 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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leMt the minimum national demand, namely, the eubatanco of indcpnidencci 
while the Conferees and the people have been dcraandiofF complete tiKlepcii> 
dence, but whereas on the olher hand it falls far abort of even the White 
Paper proposals which were condimued by the whole country as iK'ing reactionary 
and unacceptable, ns clearly dt'iuoDstraied at the recent /Vsscinbly eloclif>ns, and 
whereas it is designed only to creat.' and perpetuate dissensions amonp;st the people 
and is frau^^ht with mischief, which would facilitate the eontiniiance of the present 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this Conhrenee is of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report should be lejeefcd.'* 

SWADKSHI ExHIUITIOSS AND MiI.I. MADI: Cl.OTlI 
“This Conference urpes upon the l>istriet Cv)n;rre«s Committci? to see that in 
Swadeshi Exhibitions organised niulcr the auspii-, s of C 'nuress or^nnisut ons only 
Khaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited.'* 

Socialist rRoc.UAMMn 

“In view of the present conditions of the world and transition in political thought 
and philosophy this C<mforcnce believes that for the proper r^'or^anisation of so iety 
in a manner conductive to the happiness and will beinp of all people, the pro- 
gramme of Socialism ndvoonicd by the All-India Congrc-<s Socialist l*any is the 
only means and therefore this t'bnferenec reeotinneiuls to the Indian National 
Congress the adoptiou of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Poliiical Sufferers* Conference 


The Madras Political SufTcrers' Conference was held at the (lokhalc Ifall, Madras, 
on the 20th. October 1934, under the presidency of Mr. Bulu»u Snmhanmrti. The 
conference was opened by Mr. M. P. Narayaiia Menqn. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on the platform inelud<*d Mr. C. Rij-igopalaehari. Srimalhi Kamsla- 
de?i of Cocanada, Mr. K. Satiatanam and Mr. Chinriaswami Iyengar. 


Opening Address 

Mr. M. P. Narayana Mcfion, in declaring the Conference open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did not like to identify 
himself with any movement which was either against Gnndhiji or the Congress. 
He did not know to which party this conference bclong-’d. Hut he felt sure of [he 
objective because the Conf-jrence was meeting under the presidency of Mr. baraba- 
murti. The Conference was called a Political Buflcrcrs’ C^onference. If one sought 
pain, ho did not think that such a person could call him.sdf a sufferer. Jf they 
underwent pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themselves sufferers. 
He did not call himself a sufferer. He felt that no healthy society could be built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the members of a society merely inHistcd ou 
their rights, the society was bound to crumble down It 

bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. He wished that the things which the sufferers wanted, were furnished by 

*^^P^LeediI?g,^^^^ said that be bad always J^at the Congress 

should have^a corabataut as also a non-com bat an t srnay. He hoped that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help m the organiHalion of 
that “army” by financing it. He would merely hint that the combataut army 
should be organised on tne lines of the bslvation Army. ,, , • * 1 , * 

tSi one tW. Mr. Narayana Meoon contmuinc ea.d. that wa» eDK*K">K H»«,r 
altenUornow WM the amenamente that had been proposed to the CooKrew con.ti- 
fn«Sn AcewdTnK to him. the Conpress should be^ open to any person who wan^ 
Rwarai for India The Cooerese should not tske sides in disputes between capita* 

M’S:. » 

•bonla be io the Cougress only on condition that il the coogreM as a uoay aecioes 
42 
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that a certain coarse of action is necessary to reach the main fi^oal. they woald 
support it, subordinating their own views in the matter’’, he declai:ed. 

Walcone Address 

d/r. AT. jD. Rajat the Chairman of the Reception Committeei next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struggle was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless condition. They were assembled 
there just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in {political 
matters. None seemed to have any definite Idea as to what should be their next 
step. This conference was compost of persons whose motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independence for the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja referred to troubles ana difficulties which the political 
workers underwent in prison and pleaded for better treatment of political workers 
who might be forced to court imprisonment. Mr. Raja then stated that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better economic position, could they organise their forces 
to work for freedom. Therefore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary. Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of 
workers. The political sufferers had a right to demand from the Congress entire 
support for their future activities. A delegation should be sent to Bombay to 
express the views of this conference. He then proposed Mr. Samlmmurti to the 
chair. 

PraaideBtial Address 

Hir, Buluau Samhamuriif in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the first of its kind. In 1925, an All-India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpore. An executive committee was then formed to arrange relief for the 
sufferers. The name of that organisation was later on chang^ into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a republic in India. It was also known 
by the name of Swadheen Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Republican Congress of political workers was held under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
So there was nothing new about the holding of such a conference. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from politics. Political freedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. They need not feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present election campaign was not the main 
fight. The main fight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for Swarajt if the Government did not recognise 
India’s right to self-determination. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sambamurti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher ot the country to help the political sufferers in their attempt to establish 
a Bureau for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of the workers would entitle them to relief. Service and sacrifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means Jot a 
definite programme of work. 

The conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. when the resolutions 
adopted by the Subjects Committee were taken up for consideration. The following 
resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Reso Itt tio BS 

**This Gonferenee extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by , reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered in connection with their politick! activities and offers its hearfelt 
lelidUiions to them. 

Demaud fob Rblbabb of ^Toutigals” 

**This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners intemedt 
exiled, detained, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. P. Baja, Bripad Bankar and others from the Pre- 
sidency and demands the eaaeeliation ot the orders forthwith. 
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j»il Mr. •*•‘•*'■^6 "f the Gnn>rnmc«t in altll krepine in 

years’ it l.. and the C. I), movement nnd senttMiced to four 

about 50 Malabar Rph^iUnn * ».n'rae<l>ate releaao and deplores that ihi're are still 
“This «*‘‘n'ands their releaa.^ forthwith, 

been detained without release of Moplah State prisoners who have 

BochdeZrhistl^rS "" »>'<’« «•>.„ without trui.nu« 

Jawharial^Nefrn^n ^^*°*”« * L unconditional release of Pandit 
of Mr M. N. Roy^who^'is^ill*^^^ serious illness of bis wife and the immediate release 

AndSan?^'J^« n^nfl condomns tho policy of Ihn <?ov. rnnioi.t in knepinR 

the reoort nf n *ti spite of the popular aititation ami in spile of 

further nf nnJi/jA.. appoint id by the (iovernnifnt to alnilish it and is 

outside the fihnr?« r” ‘ poliiiciil” should be sent to Atidamaris or anywhere 
ouisiae the shores of India und.r any circumstances. 

Political Sufferers’ Bureau 

Mr. E» Krishna Aii/ar next moved the fallowing resolution :— 

in order to organise help to national political workiTs and 
suflerers hereby forms a Pf.liticul Work-rs’ and SnfrererH’ Bureau. The ft.llowing 
committee with powers to co-opt is herchy uppoinud to draft the nccessarv consti- 
lUtion and run the bureau -.-Messrs. Bnlnsn Sambamurii (prcsilcni) H. I). Uaja 
toecretaryj, M. r. Nurayana Menon and B. Srinivnsa lUo and Snmati Kamaia Devi. 


PROCJRAMME OF FUTURE WORK 

Afr. U. D. Rnja next, moved a lengthy rc-solution regarding the programme of 
luturo work. He stated that their political obj' ctive could be gained only by econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country and that therefore there should lie inomant 
work carried on among the masses. The following is the text of the resolution 
moved by him :- 

“This Conference emphaiiejiUy declares that the immediate objective of our 
nation is complete national Independence and calls upon the Congri”<s to adopt a 
programme in furihcranee of ibis objective. In order to absorb numerous political 
workers in the preparation of the rnasRcs for a politic k si niggle, the conference 
recommends the following prr.giarnmc to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peaRanla and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to leading them to political victory. 

(2) Establishment of national schools with a view to removing illinracy among 
adults and to carrying on intense edncutional aclivitb.s on national lines among 
the people. 

l3) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ployed educated youths with a view to enguging them for giving education U> 
others. 

(4) Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 

engaged in political activities. . # . . » 

(5) Formation of a well-disciplined ‘national corps’ to engage in full time national 

activities in order to render bitvicc to the public and to csi.iblish physical culture 
institutions to improve the health of the nation. , ^ ^ . 

The following resolutions were alto passed "This Conference requests the 
Dhakbina Bharat Hindi Prachar Babha to emyloy the unemphT^yed political suflerers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is requued 
by the political sufferers. 

Classification of Prisoners 


'•This Conference is eropbatically of the opinion that the system of cUssificatioii 
into ‘A’ ‘B’ and *C’ of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four annas for membership of the Congress should be 

"^Awtaaon pSing for the eboliiion of the clause mlticting the right of 
TOting^CongrMa bodii oely to the habitual weatcra of khad. waa diacuaaed at 
great length uiid it waa eventually put aud loat. 



Tbe Women’s Conferences 

The U. P. Women’s Conference 


Rani Phulkuntcari of Shercot, who presided at the eifrhth annual constituent 
Conference (U. P.) of the All-India Women’s Conference held at Lucknow on the 
27tb. October 1934, in her address said 

Sisters, No one-man or woman— who goes through the reports of the annual 
sessions of the All-India Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
spirit which have been brought to bear upon tbe national work that was undertaken 
a little more than eight years ago. Which man or woman old enough to recall 
conditions a generation ago would have dared to anticipate tbe wonderful awakeuiug 
that has since taken place among Indian women distinguished by passive virtues 
more than by dynamic qualities ? If there be pessimists among us— and I will 
candidly own that there is enough in our present situation to justify pessimism^ 
this single circumstance of the d ffuslou of public spirit among ludia’a dormant 
women and their determined efforts to qualify themselves to take their rightful 
place among public workers, should in my estimation, bring cheer to their drooping 
spirit and hearten them to still more active and still more persieent effort to raise 
toe Motherland to a position of honoured equality among the nations of the world. 
1 am sorry that the organisation of constituent bodies of the All-India Women’s 
Conference has made less progress in our Provinces than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have Only four centres of work— Luckuow and Moradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitapur. 1 must here pay a well-deserved compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now DOW for their enlightened work. They have redeemed tbe name of tbe Uoited 
Provinces from reproach. They deserve our congratulatiouB as well as thanks and 
I offer them both. I nm sorry that I have not been privileged to share their 
public-spirited labours, but in all modesty I would now venture to make an offer 
for your consideration. I shall bo willing and ready myself to undertake a share 
of the work of organisation in the districts so that we may iu the near future be 
able to point to a record comparable with that of more advanced and fortunate 
provinces. 

I considered whether I could place before you proposals of practical work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal of the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every proposal that I could make 
was anticipated and that tbe resolutions and the deliberations of successive sessions 
of that Conference cover a field so vast and comprehend subjects so many and 
various that 1 have given up as vain tbe idea of placing before you any new pro- 
poMls. All that I can and will attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters wnicb 
strike me as being of special Importance at tbe present time. 

Tbe first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the girls. I do not say that the record of Government is one of stagoation 
or indifference. On the other hand I give them credit for what they have attempted 
to do and for such progress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and tbe 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private effort and philanthropy. 
But conteotmeut spella decay and it is not our business to be idly contend ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardnesa of our province. The numbers of coUhgM and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female seholara 
and of male and female graduates and uuder-graduates, and tbe relative proportion 
of public funds made available. for the education of the two sexes— all and every of 
these relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy ol the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere ol national life second to none in impor- 
tance. 1 cannot congratulate the Oovernment unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recogoition of Ihe parnmoiint importance of more rapid pro* 
fSreBB in the rancation of girls. The objective evidence of such recognition which 
alone can and will satisfy as will be not the number of the committees that may b« 
set up or of rcfiomtions that may be passed, but actual recorded iiirreasc in the 
number both of institutions and of scholars and of the public funds, appliiKl to this 
branch of rancation. While at this occasion I should like to stress the nc<?d of 
more schools to train women teachers as ably urged by lijhsB Sarkheswari Agha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the subject. 

I would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
prematui^ marriages. I hold both the Govermiunt and public opinion rosvionsible 
for this disappointing result of legislation from which much was cxpccttHl. The 
Government have betrayed nn indifference to the enforcement of the provision of 
the Act which does them little credit, and they plead with on almost unconscious 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion a** a reason for their ri’missncss in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which they have taken uivin them- 
selves ns a matter of statutory obiigatioii. Having said this, I have no dc-^iro that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the (iovernment. We too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We shoulil lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at all places where a few public-spirited men and women can 
be got together to interest themselves in the matter, in order to deteet and to prose- 
cute cases of breach of the wholesome and mod«Tnie provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will, if I may, detain yon with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of India in law. That it is mf>st iinsatis- 
faetoiy, still more I think in the ease of Hindns than of Muslim**, needs I think no 
argument to convince anybody. All attempts at the ilevation of the sinins nr the 
amelioration of the condition of women arc doomed to part ini success iti the best 
and to disappointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until women can 
acquire economic and financial independence. Their right of inheritance should 
be guaranteed by law and they ought not to he left at the mercy of unsympathetic 
male relations of deceased husbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary legislation I entirely agree with iho 
All-India Women’s Conference that a comnriission should he appointed to report 
upon the subject?. I am not pi’rsuaded that a merely non-oflicial body not recog- 
nised by the C4overnracnt will produce the desired result, as its recommendations 
will not be seriously considered by the Goveriifuent. J strongly iirgo that All-India 
Women’s Conicrcnce and its constituent bodies such as our«, should agitate suffi- 
ciently to make it worthwhile of elected members of the (/’• niral Ii'*gisiature to put 
pressures upon the Government to move in the desired direetioii. As at present 
election to the LrgisbUive Assembly are in progress, I would urge that no single 
woman’s vote should be given to any candidate who would not pledge himself to 
support UB in this all important matter. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce necessary 
amendments to the Child Marriage R*‘8traini A^t so as to make child marriage 
impossible, protesting strongly against the rxinting discrimination in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and equitable and that an All l»>r|ia Commission be appoint- 
ed to consider the means to remove the legal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and requesting the Education Department of the 
U. P. Government to introduce coropulsory scienlific and UmiMrame instruction 
iu the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


The Tamil Nad Coostitm nt Conference of the All-India Women s Coiifcrciico 
was held on the 27th. October 1934 at the Irovernmunt rrammg iji houl at Koilpalti, 
Xionevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Aesamum Paul. 

About one hundred ladies were pre-^eut and a group photo was taken Uforc the 
proceedings commenced. 
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The Preeideat in her openinfi; speech thanked the Reception CommUtee for having 
asked her to pr^ide over this session, said that ihe women of India shoula 
take a more active part in the public life of the country, especially in movements 
that related to the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing compnlsor^ education for girls and pointed out how necessary it was 
for the right upbringing of children in their tender ago. The women in India 
had certain disabilities, both social and legal, and unless they organised tberaselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were* then passed. 

One resolution demanded^ the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
Law on women, by the Legislature of the country. The repeal of the provision in 
the Madras Viilgge Officers’ Act disqualifying women from holding village offices 
was asked in another resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the diB> 
posal of eases. 

That the penalty clauses in the Sarda Act should be made so stringent as to 
exercise a real fear in the minds of those who break the law and thus prevent the 
commission of child marriages was the substance of a resolution that was passed. 

Other resolutions passed were to the effect that polygamy should be prevented 
itv India among all communities ; that there should b‘e a women’s section in the 
Public Health Department and that women should be appointed as Health Officers, 
Health Inspectors and Vaccinator<» ; that the schemes of education for girls should 
Include lessons in agricultnre. Home crafts and general knowledge and that the 
Government should allot larger funds for women’s education. An appeal was made 
to the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local bodies and 
legislatures. 

The conference elected Mrs. M. Chelliah as member of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference (Tamil Nadu Cmstituent). The conference 
elected ten delegates to the All- India Conference to be held in Karachi in Decembar 
including the President, Mrs. M. Chelliah, Mrs. Navamani Filial, Mrs. A. G. 
Gomathinatan, Akilandatbammal, Mrs. K. Lakshmana Rao and Mrs. Shenbagam. 

The President in her concluding speech exhorted the women to take more 
interest in all women’s movements so that the condition of Indian women might 
Improve. With a vote of thanks to the President and others the conference came 
to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, presiding over the ninth Conference of the Madras 
Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on the 3rd. November 1934 observed 

We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in AIMndia Omferences discussing and passing many resolutions on educational 
and social reform, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
possibility of introducing universal primary compulsory education for every boy 
and girl is still a far off vision, even though a municipal town have introduced it. 
The Child- Marriage Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 
desired effect. Equal rights for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 
of children and in iofaeritance is still a matter of discuBsioo in British India, even 
though the Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
there any means of removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 
subject to ? 

The answer is, yes 1 We don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
the sad plight that most of us are in. We have a powerful weapon and an instrn- 
ment for good in our right to vote, if we Only have the will, the determination and 
the desire to use it for our own and for onr oouotry’s good. It was not in vain 
that our sisters in the West fought, suffered aod sacrificed to win this fright. Some 
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of them efm paid for it with th«ir tires beeaose they realised its naefaloeM for 
ftil women whether in the East or West, because th «7 felt that the securing of that 
right would make woman a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
woman possessed of that right wonld easily win her rightful and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who suffered for the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries who hare conceded the just claims of women. 


About 4,000 women in our city alone have the right vote for a representative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Electioneering is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other parties*woaId have gone to some of you seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on oar decision. Are we going to vote for a candidate 
because he belongs to a particular community, because he is infiuontial and rich, 
because he is your relation or friend or one for whom someone in your house, 
your husband perhaps, asks you to vote ? Remember, bisters, that some of us have 
got the right to*day to make or mar our future and to promote or binder our own 
advancement. Think of the sufferings of the young and old widows; think of the 
pangs of the child wives and child mothers and the despair and destitution of the 
nunareds of neglected and deserted wives, of the sufferings and premature death of 
the young devadasis and non-devadasi girls who are the victims of tolerated and 
sanctified prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a full sense of your 
respoosibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to God. 

The mother in the Home should concern herself in the ptssing of laws, which 

means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 

councils and the asBemblies. 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, I wish to appeal for workers, 

on behalf of the hungry orphans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and the neglect- 

ed children, whom the law does not protect against the inTUStice of the r husbands 
the widows, the deserted mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the gu.a and women 
who are rescued from a life of disease, shame’ and horror. 


There is so much sorrow, so much suftering and misery all round and so much need 
for selfless and devoted good women workers. How can we, who command a good and 
happy home and whom God has blessed with all the comforts of life, with kuovd^e or 
wealth and plenty, remain content and indifferent to all the starvation and suffering 
That sorr^und us ? We who are mothers and who love our own children whom 
we protect with all the care and love that a mother ^ 

feeling for the sorrows of other children who have no ^ 

of the deserted wives and mothers with a number of children is most sad indeed 
and their number owing to the present economic depression and unemployment it 
diilv increasing. The husbands and fathers simply desert their fann ies and dis- 
appear. Many^a mother and many a young wife has come .to me with her tale of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly womeji who are past 

tic hygine and they couid ho smt out to good private 

duties could be taught. thr niLh an Emrdoyroeut Bureau, controlled by 

families on neccssary^not only to dispel the prevailing notion 

a committee of women. ^ i-omen that housekeeping and 

in the minds of ® „ot a noble profession, but also to meet the 

household service and j. *’ a for good cooks, domestic menials and 

existing demand from wdl-to-do of icathing is already full and un- 

care-takers even the present number of tdementsry 

less more ^ • Lain the puy of the elcmciuary women teach- 

women teachers wdl ioLL homes. Cooking is an art and 

women, fn^tr.med*' women cook, will cetuinl, be preferred to 

men cook* in famiiie*- -nmen mav be trained a* midwirea after 

A number of young All ?hi* planing ia poaaible only with 

Sreithef M Mil uDjuatlawl. Hindu huabana can eaaily d<«rt hi. 
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wife And mey keep another women with impunity. The law does not punish him 
but the woman cannot remarry during hia and even her maintenance 

allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). Again, we women 
can do effective rescue work among the young victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standing at a distance and pointing at them our finger of scorn, be* 
cause if we women do not forgive our own womaiiRind and if we do not give them 
a chance to lead a better life, who else will come to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient enquiry and through investigation that with a few exceptions 
all these young creatures have been misled or misguided by isombone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the horrible life 
by force of circumstances or have not been taught by their own parents or gnardi* 
ans or by their schools or colleges how purity in sex- relationship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctity of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rights jfor the good of our fellow-beings, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As the Freoch proverb says, “What a woman will have, Good will grant”. Let us 
consecrate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resolutions — ^T he Sarda Act 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and adopted 

‘^This conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time, 
this conference urges that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Act 
that it should be so amendec) as to render its working more effective.” 

Objectionable Films 

Mrs, H, M, Dadhaboy moved the following resolution: 

“In view of the unwholesome 'infiucnce exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” 

in moving the resolution Mrs, Dadhaboy observed that the Board of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not censoring films already censored in 
those places. So far as Indian films were concerned, there was no difficulty as most 
of them related to their mythological stories. The complaint was mainly regarding 
films imported from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
help them in this direction ; they would state that they were only catering to the 
demand. An effective way of getting better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impression that only the Board should find out objec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objectionable film to the notice of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The speaker hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
bealthy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Legal Disabiuties of Women 

Mrs, Rahmathunissa Begum moved the following resolution 

“The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a non-oflicial commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert legal 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women.” 

She said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that tho 
Government should appoint a gomroittee to investigate the question, and it was 
also essential that there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted 

“This Conference records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in recent months to beautify the* public placet. 
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"Tilts Confsrenee expresses its esmest eooTietion thst sooiety should no loneer 
tolerate a doable moral standard for men and women and records its appreciation 
of the very good and useful work done by the Madras Vicilauce Association to 
combat traffic in women and children. This conference urges the necessity for wider 
public sympathv and support, both moral and financial, for alt the rescue work uo* 
dertakeu to reoiaim the victims of the traffic. 

Removal of Untodchabiuty 

'This Oonfereooe records its conviction that the removal of untouchability is 
an csssential step in the progress of India towards a true national life. 

'This Conference urges the appropriation of grants by Government for com* 
puls^ medical inspection of girls* schools. 

**With a view to the abolition of illiteracy this Conference supports all effeotive 
schemes for adult education. 

*This Conference records its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to the delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference and hopes that 
the railway authorities will continue to grant such concessions, thus encouraging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Conference.** 

Educational Reform 

Mi$a, McDougall moved the following rcsolntion 

*'Thia Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primaiw 
education of girls and for its effective carrying out where it alrcany exists. This 
Conference expresses the hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded.** 

Mi83 McDougall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that it tried to reduce the enormous waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. But generally if the scheme was made applicable to both boys and 
girls, there would be a tendency to neglect the case of girls. The resolution would 
serve to remind the authorities that education of girls was as important as edu- 
cation of boys and should receive eqnal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alatnelumangathayarammal , in seconding the resointion, said that the sfago 
bad not been reached in this country for giving co-eduralioii iii primary schools. 
Education to girls should be given separately as at preseut. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

Fee Concessions 

Miss McDougall moved : 

“This Conference feels that any limitations of the foe conerKsions hitherto granted 
to girls would form a serious obstacle in the progress of th< ir l•lll1^anoll,” 

Mrs. Rahmathunissa Bcaum, in seconding the rcsolntion. olincrvcd that the 
education of girls in this presidency was in a very deplorable condition and at this 
stage to put a limitation on fee concesHions graiilfHl would seriously retard the 
progress of education among girls. At a time when they were cxi^ciing further facilities, 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. The order should bo 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Training Com.f.gk for Womf.n 

Miss Jayanthi moved and Srivtalhi Krishmveni Ammal sceoniJid the following 
resolution which was i carried unanimously:— 

“In view of the inBufTicioncy of th»i number of Training Colleges for women, 
this conference urges the establishment of more training coihges of all grades (or 
women.*' 

Music in ycjiooj.s 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal moved 

“This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children mm’i* so as 
to develop their taste for music from an early age niul (b) the tnanagiiH of all 
schools, primiry or srociulary. governmonl or private, to make t!»at sul.ject corn* 
pulsory in the curticulum of studies in Iheir schools. 

43 
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Mrs. Alamelumangatkayarmmal was of opiniou that muaio ahould not be made 
coropolsory in the primary Btagca. She moved an amcndincnt to delete the word 
‘primary' from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rclectcd. The ori- 
ginal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Elections to Legislatures 

The manifesto prepared to guide women in their choice of the Frovincml and 
<^entral Legislatures and local bodies was then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should give their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to estitblish equality of rights and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all sebemes for the expansion and development of girls' education 
and who would support all measures, legal, educational and social to establish an 
equally high moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

Vigilance Work 

Miss Stephen spoke about the ^ work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat immoral traffic in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
all cities in the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived on the immoral earnings of a relative. Miss Stephen appealed for more 
workers and more funds to enable the Association to expand its work. 

Z)r. Muthulakshmi Reddi made earnest appeal for funds to establish more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be effectively put into 
operation. She also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
rescue girls from brothels. 

Slum Welfare Activities 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal gave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
by the Women's Indian Association. They bad till now founded three model 
colonies. Special efforts were being made by the workers to keep the colonies clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Several Associations in the city had come forward wiib help, and what tney needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belonging to the higher castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encourage- 
ment to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the President, tho Conferenco 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the fifth session of the Maharashtra 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 9tb. November 1934 under tho 
presidenubip of Dr, Kamalabhai Deshpande, Principal of the Women’s College, 
Ycrandawana 

(1) This Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act be more 
strictly enforced in the Presidency. 

(2) This Conference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for- 
ward for getting exemption from the Sarda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general educatjon 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries, 
publication of suitable books in vernaculars and Kirtan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-education be introduced in all primary 
schools and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as far as 
possible* 

(5) This Coufcreiicc strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisocs for girls' schools and for co-cducalional schools. 
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, (6) This Oimfcnnoe is of opinion that alt boys’ schools to which Rirls arc ad* 
Bhonld be compelled to have at least two women teachers on th'' stiiflT and 
to have adequate separate sauitary arrangement for girls and also to provide for the 
teaching of drill, nemlcwork, domestic science and music. 

(7) In view of the fact that women labourers employed in mills in India arc 
generally married women and mothers of young children, this conference urges 
tw adequate provisMHi of ersehos for their babies and children should bo made by 
ail mill-owoers. 

(8) This Conferenee supports the rcsolntion passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women’s Ooolercnoe viz.« 

*Tho immediate appointment by Government of an All-India Commission with a 
non-official majority and an adequate number of women on its personnel to consider 
ways and meant for the early removal of the legal disabilities of women as regards 
inoeritanee, marriage and gnardianship of children and to recommend such amend- 
ments to the existing law as will males them juSt and equitable.' 

(9) This Conference urges that arrangements bo made for the establishmcst of 
home indoBtrieB to enable women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted at the conferonco of Bombay women held at 
Bombay on the lOtb. November 1934. The conference also elected ten delegates for 
the forth'coming session of the All-India Women’s conference to Imi hold at 
Karachi in December next. Mrs. Hansa Mehta, who ^ presided, stressi^ 
the need lor birth control in view of poverty, and increasing birth rate in 
India and appealed for assistance to the Indian Women's Medical Association regar- 
ding this work, * 

Among the resolutions adopted to-day were (1) supporting the uinaa Womens 
Inheritance Bill introduced in the Council of State, (2) drawing public attention 
to the fact that the Child Marriage Restraint Act did not prove cfTieicnt and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
m which women should have free opportunities to servo. By the third resolution 
the meeting urged all associations working for social uplift and removal of illitoraey 
among the masses to redouble their c'fTorts. The fourth resolution urged the recog- 
nition of Hindi as ao important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women's Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provineinl Women's Oonb rener commenefnl at 
Yeotroal on the lllh. November 1934. Mrs. Kamnladcvi kihr of Indor * prrHidid. 
About 500 delegates and visitors hHiling from all the four dislncfH wire 
The proceedings commenced wiih songs of \volcomr. Mrs. 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcoim d the .h.^r lolher- 

need of women taking their proper share in shaping the dtsiiny of thur raoihtr 

Mahadevi Bhalchand, the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women's Home. They conducted a vigorous crusade against illiteracy among 
grown-up women, trained nurses, and 

!m»Staoh*'in ’imm .nd’Tomt d 'tt’ iLf b"- 

ttrandflinR .hc^cso!ut.on. of the conference into 

Sahoni of Akola outlined the nctivitic* in Atol« district snd mentioned 
theffforts of thJ Sbnrada Ashram, which conducted debates, encooraRod phyaical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The president, Mrs, Kamaladevi Kibe^ delivered an extempore speech In Hindi, 
iboairh her address was already printed and distributed in the conference. Her 
sp^ch was listened to in pin'drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of self-reliance, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lyinu dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent rcsotutiona in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted ^tho audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and urged the study of the Hindi language on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirring appeal to follow the nohle 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary antiquity and endeavour to 
restore India to her pristine glory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-12th. NOVEMBER 1934 

^0 second da;^*8 proceedings o# the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted, urging (1) the establishment of one high school 
for girls in each district and A. V. school in towns having a population of 10,000 
(2) the appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (3) 
medical inspection of girls by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a high school 
for Urdu girls in Berar and Urdu A. V. School at Ycotmal, (5) the appointment 
of lady members on the coming Constituent Assembly and (6) the starting of child 
welfare centres in towns with a population of above 10,000. 

RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY— 13th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s proceedings were resumed in the noon to-day. The conference protested 
against Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari’s bill repealing the Sarda Act and urged more 
stringent enforcement of the Sarda Act by doing away with the security claase in 
it, demanded suffrage for every literate woman, urged the appointment of women 
as jurors, supported the demand of the All-India Women’s Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the legal status 
and rights ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mention of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
resolution was, however, passed by the tactful handling of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persona masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious or spiritual saints. 

The last resolution appealed to, women in cities to strive their utmost to tour 
through rural areas to spread idea's of progress and assist uplift in all directions of 
womenfolk in villages. 


The Mysore Women’s G>nference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s (Donference 
held at Bangalore on the lOth, November 1934, Mrs. Margaret E, Cousins 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that things ought 
to be made easy for them so that they might take their place in public 
life. ‘‘It is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to struggle 
bard for the plums of life, even for the right to do hard services for a good many. 
They will not be pampered with reserved seats. It is not good for tbeni nor for 
the national moraia But those who are brave and feel the call of service* of patriot- 
ism will not shrink from contested elections, from failures, perhaps in then, from 
sacrifices, from even daily difficulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of aekiBg 
for joint electorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praise. 
The idea of special seats for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
complex. Women must not be afraid of bard work and hard knocks. Let Dutga 
Devi be their model. . . . , ... ^ .. . ...i 

‘‘We meet:at a time when the western hemisphere ie rushing towards another tembto 
war which God forbid. Bat we women mast send oar thonghte oat against any 
such sacrifices of human material which women have risked their liree to bring mto 
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world. 


*• lauDchiniD: into the world Us ideal of noo- 
nnn altcTnativc to bloody warfare. At the Dorabay ConKrcss the creed of 

rciterntcd, SVomen everywhere will rejoice iu such a new instrameut 
of gaiDiug the ends of securing justice and ending tiuarrels. 


RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-lltb. NOVEMBER 1934 

rpnpittt re-assemblcd (his morning, Mrs. Cousins presiding, when the 

repoTiB 01 toe sectional secretaries were read. Uesoiutious given nolico of by 
members were then discussed. 

Encocraoement to Indicjenoi's iNnrSTRIES 

Mrs, Kavialamma 11. Daaappa moved a resolution to the effect that greater en- 
couragement bo given to indigenous industries. 

In doing so, Mrs. Kamalamma referred to the village rcconst ruction schemo of 
Maoatma Gandbi and apiHsaled to the women of Mysore to foster indigenous indus- 
tries as far as possible. They should all take a vow to cultivate the Swadeshi 
apirit. After being seconded by Mrs. V. Ramalinnam, ibc rcsolutioo was carried 
unanimously. 

^ resolution of Mrs. K. D. Rukmaniamma requesting Government to pro- 
vide from next year for the teaching of science subjccis in the Intermediate classes 
of toe Maharaui’s College in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House, Mrs. Rukrotni- 
amma referred to the decision of the University to transfer the Mabarani's College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said that this would act as a great handicap to tho 
girls in Mysore. She thought that even if the transfer was effected, the Inteimcdiato 
classes would be retained. At present if a lady student w'Qotod to take up science 
Bubiccte, she had to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs. Kamalamma H. Dasappa and Thaukachamma supported 
tho resolution. 


“Clean’’ Film Campaign 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution “The Women’s Conference 
regards the exhibition of many films shown to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
tionable, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the Governraont 
will take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a great danger from our 
cities and towns : this Conference further prays that the exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and posters may be prohibited ; and further urges upon tho authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors lor 
cinemas.”' 

Mrs, V. R. Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such. films tried to 
imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to Iheso 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of Govornment 
the desirability of preventing the exhibition of indecent films and probibitiog boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. , . ^ ^ : 

On the motion of Mrs. Indirahai Vasudevamurthi^ the Conferenec resolved ttoaoi- 
mously that Hindi be made a common langusgc for India. 


Suppression of Immoral iRArric 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Sister Ethel Tsnkinson, 
auDDorting the Bill for the suppression of immoral traffic among women and cDiId- 
ren and requested Government to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need- 

^®^Ae^*motion .of the President, the House adopted another reaolut^, 
atroneW urging the need of railway companies in India isiuiog Moe^ioo tiekaU 
J^dcf^Sratttnding the All-Indii Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi nest 

p«onn«l of the SUBdio* Oommitto of the ^ ** 

the next^ar wa* then announced. Ibe Conference then adjoamad for the day. 
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SCWLUTKmS-THlKD DAY--12lk NOVEMBER 19S4 

Mti. MMidyam of Shimogt mo?ed to-day that l^islation legalising virgin widow 
marri^ be enacted. 

This resolntion etoked keen discussion. Mrs. V. B. ThUgaraja Aiysr, Mrs. 
A« & B. CSiari and Sri XhangacbainiDa, while according their support to the prin- 
ciple of marria^ lor virgin widows, expressed themselves strongly against any 
bgalisation of such matnages. 

Mrs. Indira Bai Vasu£v%mnrthi said that in the interest of the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be l^alised. 

On the motion of Dr. Mathura Bai, the further consideration of this subiect was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The Conference then a£pted the following resolutions 

'*Ihis Oonference strongly recommends to Government that more nniformity be 
ahowu in the distribution to girls of all communities scholarships and other iMili- 
ties for the encouragement of girls' education. 

''This Conference requests the authorities to establish an S.P.O.A. in each distriet. 

'*Thls Conference requests the Government to exempt women from the rule td 
having to own taxable property in Uieir own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards”. 

After the resolutions were discussed, Mrs. Cousins, in winding up the procee- 
dings. congratulated the women of Mysore on vhe remarkable manner in which 
ihey had help^ her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
variety of subjects and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and Indepen- 
dence in their speeches. Mrs. Cousins suggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
State Women’s Conference the desirability of holding these conferences in mral 
areas, so that the masses could be educated. With tho garlanding of the President 
and the usual vote of tbanksi the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women's 0>nference 

The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference was held at Trivan- 
drum on the 17Ui November 1934 under the presidency of Dr, Mrs, Muthulakshmi 
Rsddi. 


Junior Mahabanx’s Mebbagu 

At the outset Dr, Muthulakshmi Beddi read the message of Her Highness tho Junior 
Maharani which was as follows : ''Initiated as this Conference has been by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their responsibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of Bgnts and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in forms of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a suc- 
cessful session.” 


WsLCOHB Address 

Mrs, Devasikhatnani, President of the Beception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope loir fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of ) womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Mathulakshmi Beddi and her great work in the cause of 
the upUftment of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Timvaneore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of emptoymeot she sngMtod wider dUfhsion of edncatioa and appealed for notion 
by members nad lor a 9f eecvloe for the ali-rouad ophltamnt of women. 
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XV. B .Pbesident^s Address 

sM?5srur£““S 

power and eonmtnlat^ tk^m ®“P**^*®*®<* cxsmpJe of women not abating &lr 
ties with men. ^he exnreMS^ the 52?»^!k”A* freedom^ equal rig;bU and opportoni* 
to servA thA nrK^iif Trarancore women were the best fitted 

gy m ,», aa..4 r,";^'S5t''»„i'-iis- «.'£.«%”-■ xssss 

jra^dSa £„,« biiuSrbS •.s 

of “SSlei. *“ "“K®""®"* ^ The uplift of the b«kw.rd dM^wM io tL h!2?^ 

,.*■>« Opofcreece on scDdine two etudenU to Delhi L«dv Irwin 
in DMetle.1 5^® pi *“® ioportanee of epplieetion of^eeienoe 

wluM o? ‘St e*<*l>lwhmg nutrition bure«n* for expUinins tto 

ieciti^Mi> ?i. ®S® ‘^e memben of the Oonference to tdte tiSt 

‘*'® «“d manicipalities end appcnled to Trnraneora 

ainhtr »l?.f 'tl?® °1*‘ ®‘u®® P™*"’®’* foreign miaaionariea. She conclnded bj 

mSdS without being conaecrated to the tervioe of hnmaoi^nnd 

merely for the posBesBiou of academic qualification was of no value. 


Annual Report 

rn, ? , ® wport of the Tnraneore eonetituent conference of the All-Indin 

CofJ^creace was read by Srtmatht Rukminiamma. 

during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
Of tne numerous preocc^ations of the members in connection with Hit Etcellencf 
the Viceroy 8 visit, the rallikctta of the First Princess and other functions, the cons- 
tituency WM not able to achieve anything spectacular. In tbe matter of adult 
raucation the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes- 
tic servants. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
ff^oving the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Children s Hospital. A sum of Rs. 7CX) was collected towards the Bihar Relief 
Fund. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions reqnesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into tbe legal disabilities of women in India 
and Bugg^t remedies. Tbe report acknowledged the valuable co-operstioo received 
from leading members of tbe Trivandrum Bar. Tbe constitueoi^ deputed two 
students, one a graduate and tbe other an under-graduate, to undergo training In 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. Tbe report records the valuable co- 
operation received from the Vanita Sangham, Mabila Mandiram, Y. W. 0. A. and 
the Womens’ Council of Help. The report expressed the gratitude of the ooostitu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Junior Maharani for their gracious 
support and interest io the uplift of womanhood in the State. 


Mrt. A. Alexander addressed the gathering. She said that women delmtes to 
the Round Table Oonference had creatd a very good impression in EnglandT Tbe 
freedom won by women was not for mere self-glorification but for the serviee of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Trsvaocore but they hi^ 
not accomplished soything. Speakiug of beggary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met with beggars in London, thou^ 
was a crime there. People begged under tbe guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and io India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent b^gary. Then speaker 
dwelt on tbe need for juvenile literature and periodieala for laaiea. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. . . 

Mrs, Thankamma Padmanabha Pillai speakiDg In Mal^al^ pbaerved that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the dtwri of beads of departments 
and get disappointed. Tbe system of education was at fault. Th^ had freedom and 
th» bad to make use of that freedom to reforoe tto ^ayefem of edueatioo. OiigMiaed 
work in ttovarione fields was the dire need of tto hour. Ifiaoy womeo were too 
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modest to get out tnd too poor to remain at home. He anggeated an orgapization 
baaed on co-operative principles aud opined that educated women conld be a great 
uae in thia work. 

In the afternoon aeeaion, resolutiona were discussed. 

Resolu tio n s 

Resolutiona of loyalty and felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attaining the 22nd. birthday, expressing .gratitude to His Highness for 
his munificence in founding a Home for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all standing. A condolence resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of 8ir C. 8ankaran Nair was passed, all standing. 
The Oonference passed resolutions congratulating Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss Hanno Beebi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to take the B. A. Degree in Travancore. 

Promotion of Adult Education 

Mrs, M. 0. Verghese moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
efTorts to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancore was far behind other civilised countries. The 
addition to the number of literates during the last decade was not much. It was 9 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses into illiteracy had be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to bo found in the fact that 
there was no vital connection between school life and home life. Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The speaker suggested grants-in-aid to night schools and 
agr^ with the view of the Statham Committee regarding night schools being at* 
tuihed to training schools. She pleaded for a definite policy and organised work. 

Srimathi Anandavalliammat seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisterS 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it could be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that members would first see that thenr 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi Meenakshiamma supported the resolution in a Malayalam speech. The 
necessity of literacy was felt all the more whan women had to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass had a knowledge of 

g eneral affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
y the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teachers for Boys 

Mrs. Dhanakoti Pillai moved a resolution urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the 'course of her Tamil speech, Mrs. 
Dhanakoti Piliai observed that psychologically women were best fitted to teach 
children. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wit, joy and mirth 
of children women could guide children much better than men. 

Miss N, C. AnnammOf in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancore. Co-education had yielded the best results In 
America and England. There were 37,000 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kindergarten methods could be taught only by women succcesfally. 
The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Course in Hygiene for Girls 

Srimathi V. 0, Qouriammat moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Home Science be made subjects of practical study in all girls’ schools, observed 
that bygisne taught in the formative period of a girls’ life quickonid her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 
a thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs, Statham^ seconding the i^lntion, observed that hygiene and domestic 
Boienee were highly necessary* and important. They wanted not blue stockings but 
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eood hou8ewi7e8. Scientifically fed and brought up babies were required tod ahe 
hoped that future generations of Travancore would be supermen. 

MisB. A. ZaekariOf supporting the resolution, observed that the usual charge 
levelled against educated women was that they neglected domestic work. Domestic 
economy, study of food and first aid were all useful aids to a healthy and en- 
lightenra life. 

Dr. Muthulakahmi Reddy explained the varied syllabus of the I^dy Irwin 
College and she hoped that members would attach great importance to the subjects. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Moral Instruction 

Srimathi C. Ruhniniamma moved a resolution urging that moral instruction 
be made compulsory in schools. 

She pointed out that the present condition of boys and girls was not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral standpoint. Disobedience and spirit of revolt were everywhere 
noticeable. Slightest misunderstanding was suilleient for harbouring hatred and 
without character and rational obedience no education would be comvdete. 

Miss Eunice Oomez wanted the proposition to be made clear. Moral instruction 
could not be made compulsory in the sense the mover wanted it to be done. 
Though she would not say that morality was comparative there was a difTermcc of 
opioiou as regards moral teaching. No child could learn morals, if every time the 
teacher used don’ts. Compulsion always led to rebellion. She thought the girl guide 
movement and social activities would help the students. 

The President then explained the resolution. i?hc said the resolution was meant to 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best of human nature. The epics which 
were taught from time immemorial had a lot of moral worth in them, fruth is 
truth in all religious. Raja Ram Mohan Roy assimilated this great idea. Ctrl guip® 
activities were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis- 
ing the necessity of moral instruction was always made in the resolutious of the 
All-India Conferences. , ’ , , 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, 35 voting for and c- against. 


Literaturk for Juveniles 

Miss A. Chandy moved a resolution urging the luceil for improved 
literature in vernaculars and nqiusting the Uovernment to appoint r 

consider the question. She spoke of the need for surh i Se^* 

newspapers were few; poetry books did not deal with i,,u' ;„vi.niie 

masaziiies were rare. A urcat deal o{ 1 '“'" r 1 » >I hj jiivtiiiie 

Narayanan Nair, r."ol.Min» o..., rvMl .l.u^ 

intellect and existence of Huperslitioii »hat ate into tin* J. ini inimouHly. 

prevented by the improved juveinlo liLTature. Ihe reHoluiion ] . > 

MeDICAT. Jn.SPECTION in J-iCHOOLK 
Mr,. S. Rajamma ra.bnanahha IWa, mm;..! a 

effective medical inspection m primary „ j j th at systematic and 

health conditions and the poor average lib* of Iniliai.s ana saiu j 

thorough inspections were absolutely „ observed that stupidity and 

Mi,, Eunice Oornez in dcf..-.* and medical 

BtnbbornnesB amonR children were ” i he defect waa not noticed till an 

E^S".^°whrU nnaniniouBiy pa.aed. 

Need for Nursery 8(iiooi.s 

Miss Joyce Vedakan moved ^ I" 

and requesting the Government that the latent powers of 

the course of her observations, the ig i^astc in the pre-school- ago 

the child could be brought out m nursery bchools. J ne wasit 

was a loss to the State. , , which was passed unanimously. 

Miss 8, K, George seconded the resolution wnicn waa i 

Becjgary Proulkm 

Miss N. C. Annama, in moving n opon^ the^ public to oo- 

aud legislation to prevent professional beggary aim ca i 
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operatei observed that the public miod was not sufficiently stirred in the matter. 
Charity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the pooling of resources and orga- 
nised relief. Tne destitute had a right to the resources of the State and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart something for their unfortunate fellow- 
beings and organised relief would prevent beggary and indiscriminate charity. 

Miss O, R. ThanJcammat in seconding the resolution, observed that l>eggary 
became hereditary and it was the direct cause for the spread of contagions diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a rubber factorv would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment among the destitute. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. Q. Raman Filial moved a resolution for extending the activities of the 
conference to the' mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. V. Nayar it was passed. 

Enquiry into Women’s Disabilitieb 

Mrs. K, N, Aiyar, in moving a resolution appealing to the Government 
of India to appoint a commission to enquire into the legal disabilities of the women 
of India, detailed the various disabilities of Hindu women in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance and proprietary rights. 

Mrs. Srinivaaamt seconding the resolution, observed that women were always 
dependent on the charity of males and invariably they were the sufferers. Hindu 
law must be suitably amended. Mrs. N» S. S, Aiyar supported the resolution in a 
Tamil speech, and it was passed. 

Besoiutious were also passed congratulating the Social Service League on the 
clean-up campaign, urging need for members of the conference taking active steps 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and for the abolition of untouchability. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma moved a resolution urging the need of women 
members in municipal councils and appealing to ,thc women of the land to take 
active steps to get their representatives elected. Mrs. E. C. Thatiaii seconded the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The eighth session of the Andhra Desa Constituency Conference was held on 
the 17tb. November 1934 at the Btsaiit Hall, Madanapalle under the presidency of 
Srimathi O. Durgabai. A very large gathering of tlelegates from all over the 
Andhra Desa attended. Over 500 ladies from the town attended the conference. 

Sreemathi O, Durgabai^ raising amidst cheers, delivered her presidential address, 
in the course of her speech, she said : 

*‘The problem of the status of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dec- 

E er than what it may seem at first sight. Our rontact with the Western nations 
as brought our ideals into conflict with ibose of the Western civilisation. It has 
fallen to our lot as representativeB of the movement in favour of the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood to seek an adjustment of the aggressive materialism of the 
West with the modest and retiring virtues of the East. It is lour sacred duty to 
show by example that we are aiming at that type of womanhood which embodies 
in itself the ideal partner of the husband, the loving mother of the child, the hum- 
anitarian social worker, and a soldier in the battle for frecdoi... 

If there is any aspect of the life of the Indian woman that requires a close and 
careful attention, it is the status and position assigned ‘.to her in the family and in 
society. The ancient and time-worn laws of Manu and Mitakshara still control our 
domestic relations and are to-day quoted as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on the contemptuous conditions under which a widow lives in a 
Hindu joint family. In my opinion, it is high time that our rights of inheritance 
on an equal footing with that of the male members of the family are recognized 
and protected by btatute iaw. 

1 now come to a thofiiy queation upon which much may be said oo either side— 
1 mean the right of divorce. The tight is entirely alien to the principles of Hindu 
law which consider marriage as a sacroment, au indissoluble bond, once made that 
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auDot be diMol*^. 1 would iniKeat > ralo ol Uw by wbicb in m*m of outoltyi 
pwod to ue utishetion of t court of lur, the wife soouM bo ollowad to oiotoiue 
oer ngbt of divorce. The Uw u it aUnds to-day concerning marital reUtlont> no 
doubt, providea in such easea aeparate maintenance on a decent acale, but H no- 
where aanetiona the right of re-marriage, and X think it ia but bare jaatice that the 
fair partner who had the miafortune to be ill-treated ehonld have another ohanoe of 
paefnl life with family. Thin law would alao be made applicable to all other eaaea 
in which the present law allowa aeparate maintenance. 

Another aapect of social reform wbicb haa been engaging the attention of tM 
Indian public for a decade ia for the prevention of child marriages. It should be 
here mentioned to the credit of the Govern ment that it has done aometbing to 
fiffeefc this reform. Strong views are expccR»»*d, both In favour and againat the 
Barda Act as it now stands. But, in my opinion, except for the removing of or* 
or two loop-holes in the legislation such as the non-applicability of the provisloi 
of the Act to marriages performed in other then Britiah Indian provinces and tj 
absence of a clause declaring the marriages of girls below twelve years void, tl 
Act itself appears to have been conceived and worked on a basis that should rccer 

BHa AnnmvAl nt all ftiannaairtnafA thinlrAra 


r of the provislont 
i the 
, the 
J receive 

AV» a|i(f6IllB bU Uibvc UCCll CUUCCIWCU UIIU TfUIAL-U UU A wam* uvw. m 

the approval of all dispassionate thinkers. . , 

The Hiniu society, which has survived the vicissitudes to which the Indian nauon 
has been subjected, has yet one sore point that requires our immediate attention. 
All honour to the idol of the Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, *5** 

the cause of the untouchables as more dear to him than his own life. Reform to 
this direction which did not rcecivo any attention worth mentioning a couple oi 
years back has been made one of the foremost problems of India UHday py ne 
great impetus given to it by the epic fast of Mahatma Gandhi and h« al-I 
campaign. Of course, there is a vast amount of work yet to be done win in 
rousing public opinion in favour of the BO-calied untouchables and for »*®pro g 
their economic and social conditions. Indeed, I am strongly of op’nioo th 

immediate need is their economic uplift. u- w u.uAAni am iha 

Now I come to a sphere of reform the nerd for which is as insistent as ili| 
neglect with which it haa been treated. I have no hesitation m > j 

believe you will agree wkh rae-that the crying need of Jnd'a 
the proverbial illiteracy of the Indian masses. 1 need hardly point out to you ilie i 
perative necessity for formulating mass education , , .„-i eq- mhlth 

Sifters, these are some of the important problems toat confront us ^ 
we were seeking solution. But I have refrained up to now fro mi- mm AhAll 

rupreSit ^oble'm of the Indian nation, which without onr fncm U boidly, we .hall 
not be able to render a good account of ourselves with regar 
The social needs of India, ^ the economic n^ift f" ^ 

Indian masses are inextricably mixed up the poli a of child ol the 

In . .UTe coaa.y like Ind« the end ..remo« 

nation is to rend asunder the snaeai'.s ot smvery. A-nnomic ooverty is 

racinlly »nd politically the slaves oi a nur communal JiffnteDcne, 

ditectly due to iw domination. Oar a^ml '“'‘‘“j ad.w™ra«d the inferior 
which aeem to threaten ua at every ®| world can only be explatned 

poeition nssig^ed to us Jtatus of toe Indiana, it hardly reqattca 

I am of opinion that the cru* of the •”*«»' W a. 
on England. ’^The poverty-etricken I**?* ^ ,0 ^rdiieJe' unity of purpoae and 

put otS bead. toRcther and fighl »»/ l»™i»l5 •{> 

- ssK « j a avsitss. 

other, who all .poke on wme of the importaot prooiem. u 
Refolulioo* 

The conference then passed a number of ^odhra Uoiverslty did 

K tl. a .b. 

election to the Senate iu the recent by-clectio . 
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A resolution was passed that there should be a separate Womeo^s Collefin in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for Rirls be provided in the Vlzae MedioiU 
^bool. 

The Conference requested the Government and Local Bodies to cnconrsEO voca- 
tional education. The Conference requested the Andhra Desa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contribute its share to the sura of 1,000 promised by ttus Madras 
Presidency as a contribution for Domestic Science Oolicf^e, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and passed unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS-^ECOND DAY— 18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
pasted. 

There was a warm debate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to the Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
overwhelming majority. 

«The Conference demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whole-hearted support to the abolition of iintouchnbility. Ft demanded also the 
grant of equal rights to women iii all walks of life especially in the matter 
of inheritance. A resolution was also passed, recommending a more vigilant control 
over the release of films. 

The Conference recommended the use by women of khaddar and swadesbi. 

A rcHolution was passed, condemning the Communal Award and recommending 
Joint Electorates. The early creation and formation of a separate Andhra Province 
was also passed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Delhi Women’s Provincial Constituent Conference was 
held ill the Saraswati Bliawan, New Delhi on the 27th. November 1934 under the 
presideucy of Lady N. Sirkar, The conference attracted a record crowd 
including a large number of Muslim women, prominent being Lady 8hafi, Begum 
^far Hussain, Begum Mohammad AH. Mrs. Bajpai. and Miss Young, lu the 
course of her speech, the President : — 

The time is past when there was any luccssity for preaching on the vital im- 
portance of the objects of Ibis league. No itasonablc man or woman can possibly 
deny that one of the most pressing problims of this country is the removal of the 
appalling illiteracy among our sisters. 

‘While the Government may not have enough funds for starting compulso^ 
primary education, are we to sit with folded hauilK ? We may not be able to attain 
success to the extent we desire, but whatever we can do, however small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

*I find also that the league is interested in removing disabilities of women io 
matters of inheritance and other rights of women. It is a hopeful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the feeling is growing tb4t time has 
come for removing age-long injustices done to women. 

While in this country, conservatism is a bar to social progress, signs are not 
wanting that the citadel of conservatism is receiving continued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this campaign. 

^The object of one of the resolutions to be moved to-day for taking some mem- 
bers of this league in the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- 
committees of the municipality is so just and proper that 1 am sure this league 
will express its opinion in clear and emphatic terms. 

T can assure my sisters that I shall consider it a privilege if I can he of any 
aseistance in farthering the cause of this league to which 1 wish euccoss in its 
efforts to improve the condition of women in this province.’ 

Mrs. Aaaf 4li next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
enumerated that the league opened a primary co-educational school which was 
running on noo-communal lines in the villsge Cfaandrawal, a girls’ school had been 
opened by Mrs. PearyJal, a member of the league, and the attendance indicated 
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“f = •’i' s;a«s,'"ri: 

^ Mm ilf AH committee, for other .oci.l works, 

cent vot^aof thp*wnm^n ^ efforts of the league that nearly 5 per 

^ *“ mutiicipal elections and it was duo to 

fi* electoral roll and the absence of sepatate Ijooths that only 30 per 
cent of the women voters participated in the Assembly elections. ^ ^ 


Rasolutiona 

Without a division the conference passed seven resolutions emphaiicnlly dis- 
approving of the existing discriminations against women, deraanding the appoint- 
? commission to consider the removal of the legal disabilities of women as 
regards iDoeritaiice and marriage, urging that the proeetnlings of the All-India 
inference be in ilindustaui, that the Government should take immediate steps 
to check the growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and traffic 
in women, that parental co-operation was necessary for primary (education, that till 
such time as women were not elected to the municipality the members of the league 
be <^pted on the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub-eomraitU^es 
of the municipality and that the Railway Board be requested to grant concessiona 
for delegates to the annual session of the All-India Women's Conference. 

The only resolution that was lost by 40 to 24 votes was that advising Muslim 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage coiilracts safeguarding the h'gal rights 
of their dau^ters and wards at the time of their marriages and recommending the 
adoption of the model contract circulated by the All-India Women's Conference. It 
was explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition. 

After voting, a point of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
should vote as it concecned the former which was, however, over-ruled, it being • 
mixed gathering. The conference then terminated. 


The Cochin Women's Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s C/onfcrcnce 
was held on the 22nd. Noyember 1934 in the premises of the Women s 
Club, Trichur under the presidentship of Mrs. Dorothy Dunninn Ckacko. In the 
course of her speech she said 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the 
opportunity of presiding on this occasion has neccs^^itaicd my faintliarising ravselt 
to some extent with the work of the All-India Women’s ('ont<Tci!r<’. 
compliment the ladies who met in Calcutta on both the scope and the ability tie- 
moDStrated in the report of the eighth Confert-ner. I am bure it must also t>e a 
matter of gratification to all of us here in Cochin to see 
have no less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion as n 
any area in India 

There is qnite a lot of aRitation to-day. a« there must have be™ ™any timea 
before in the history of the world, about ‘-womans place. JfJ® 

iDSistiDg tluTt “her place is in the home,- arc discour.R.oK the traimuR of aomen 
in many professional lines, and arc puttiuR premiums on 

To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were merely try in* 
to raise “cannon fodder" for . future *«,"• Ho?.®’" ‘b*‘ 

really is the value of women in the world ? of decadent 

denunciation of the equality of men and women “ , * b ° 

JewUh intellectualism,” I venture to ‘b“t m™ “^7°“ H..nUr Imtnbutifciia 

is often mote radical than man-but I mean that she instinctivuy icnoi lo mvo, 
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tp pmerre eventbing that mlf^t be of reloe. This often reesHi in tbe eoneerra* 
tiOD Of many thiof^s of dobioos walae, bat women is very economical, and she 
cannot bear to see anything wasted which might be used. 

Women bates to see the waste of bn man life that there is in tbe world. That is 
why most women bate war. They are ardent workers against disease, when once 
th^ see it can be prevented. They are the pioneers against bad working conditions. 

are the leaders iA trying to prevent moral downfall. Woman dislikes to see 
the waste of human ener^. Many of the labonr>savlng devices which the western 
bonswife uses are the ideal of women, though frequently carried ont by men. The 
foremost authority on tbe saving of nsel^oa motions in the work of factory em- 
ployees is a woman. 

Bot we do hate to see money wasted on drink, and on cneap articles which 
quickly weir ont. and on education which does not fit the young person for the 
kind of life they are to Jead. And women will take pains over the details. She 
notices the little things which go wrong, tbe small defects In her child, the slight 
Isg In the little one’s department.^ Therefore we can expect women to take the lead, 
when once they see its possibilities, in tbe vast field of preventive medicine and 
social hygiene. 

Despite ^ this comprehensive programme, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that the things to which she devotes her energies should have some practical value. 
Therefore whatever we suggest as resolutions, or plan as projrctB, should be very 
applicable to the present conditions, and so well organised tmit tbe hour or two a 
week that she spends on that will be definitely contributing something worth while. 

I should judge that we have a vast army of potential workers here in thia State. 
There seem to be so many youn^^ girls who have ‘completed’ their education and 
are now sitting around home waiting to get married, and many older women with 
no obligations around the bouse who would be vastly improvea in health and dis- 
position If they had something Interesting and useful to do. But to use these wo- 
men we must have trained and enthusiastic leadership. Therefore, when 1 reed one 
of tbe resolutions which is going to be proposed this afternoon, asking the Govern- 
ment to establish a Women’s College in Trichnr, I wondered if we didn’t really need 
a training Institute for social workers even more. Then these women would 
go back to their communities and help to increase tbe health, wealth and bappineaa 
there. The system of a yearly health examination for the whole population, with 
care for routine illnesses, a family health insurance, is gaining wide popularity in 
the United States and Is now being instituted in Allahabad. It means an immense 
saving In health and medical bills. 

My limited observatloo lends me to think that the babies and breast-fed infants 
here in Cochin are as fine and as bealtlly as any in India but the moment they are 
wnnted—or onght to be— they don’t get enough of the proper food, and promptly fail 
to gain properly and succumb to all manner of illness. I am convinced that what has 
been done in- Korea to improve the diet of the people without increasing the money 
spent on food can be done here, with an immeasurable improvement in the health 
of the popointion. For study and experimentation of this kind wo need a well- 
organised scheme, not expensive and grand to begin with, but enlisting the co- 
operation of some hundreds of housewives who will keep a careful record for a year 
of what their family eats and what it cost per item, and of mothers who will try 
t^ new food combinstioas, and keep accurate records for us, while the Health 
Institute notes tbe health and gain in weight of the family. In three years’ time 
we ^ould be able to nrake some really worth while suggestions on feeding the family. 
Much of the value of the fnadeqoate school examining we now have here to Cochin 
is lost because no one follows up tbe doctor’s suggestions. We women could 
render a real service if we appointed a committee to co-operate with tbe school 
physician in tbe matter. 

There are many waya of increasing the wealth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment this year on a few labour-saving devices for the household 7 Also we 
certainly, have plenty of practical local problems in fighting drink, opium, 
heavy marriage expenses, and the loading of children with ornaments. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards happiness, but there is a great 
deal to be done in the realms of the mind and the spirit if we are going to 
have happy homes and truly happy communities. Marriage, which aflfeets 
all of ns women in some way or otber.o onld bo much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but others are definitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by six or 
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T”’And i *we*are*to®fAnn •“PP®f> . '“““do* keeping hie poor wife np «U 
puDifihment in the sphnnia ^2 **P. resolution passed sfcainst corporal 

eettine the child’s co ono^n^inn '^9.. not only the teachers in the art of 

corporal punishment^ m Vh^ •'tick, but also educate out the idea of 

wil^do much to increailp ^*toper instruction in sex and social byffiene 

willing or able tS ‘“ti parenU are at p^i^t 

literature for our vourS P* * *tlio that we should profide better 

lobs We miiftt “‘"y ®®**®*^® l^raduates are stranded without 

occupation q and nfjfcl training our young people for a greater fariety of 

^ would feel proud to take up these noo-collcgiate liocs. 

Cochin'^RtntP branches of this Conference here in 

al^na Knr ^ if k year we can pool our experiences, not only by discus- 

exhibitions, at the annual conference, and so gradually build up our 
Tn RtopP might concentrate on lal^nr-saving devices, another 

another on co-OFKjration with the local schools in health follow-ups and noon- 
L needy children, another on securing good literature, another on social 
hygiene, sull another on family life, and all of us could contribute to an exhibit on 
bobbies the use of spare time. When these programmes have been well worked 
out, we will nwa women who can design attractive posters, such as “Eat more 
Eggs or Drink more milk,” and there is plenty of scope for talent in writing 
pageants or plays dealing with our various problems. The public can be reached 
through the eye even better than through the ear. 

TheSecretary’s Report 

Mrs. C. K. John, Secretary and Standing Committee member of the Oochin 
constituency of the All-India Women's Association, in the course of her annual 
report, said that the local Branch had been carrying on their work through the 
Women’s Association and that the draft model constitution sent from the head- 
quarters, was circulated in the seven Bub-coustitueocies for their views. They bad 
been doing educational and social work, the chief of which was the enqui^ they 
conducted regarding women workers of the local Sitaram Spinning and weaving 
Mills with a view to starting a children’s creche in addition to awarding maternity 
benefits to the women workers there. They had also helped suffering Bihar by a 
decent contribution and had induced the Dewan of Cochin, for sending two women 
teachers from the State to the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, to be trained in Home 
Science. Literature about septic tank (latrine) was obtained and the local Monioi- 
pality was persuaded to establish that system wherever possible, a few private 
bouses having already commenced to experiment now. A building and site for 
their use was granted by the Government of Cochin, and the Municipality had 
generously given them a grant of Rs. 5(X). I’he Government had responded to ihwr 
request by creating and appointing a Sanitary Inspectress to the new post in the 
Health Department and they regretted that they could not succwsiimy stop the 
beggar nuisance without the help of private social bodies. Mrs, U. ft., uevaaar a 
instructive address on ‘Co-operation’ and the frequent 

affbrded opportunities for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix treey. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions wore then discussed end passed. The Conference 9 ffered its hes^^ 
thanks to the Government of Cochin, for the financial •''Jog iSwsrds”t5o 

,“r and requested the Government to sanction to bS beM 

expenses of the delegates attending Ito All-Indis Womw i ^ntorence w oe ^ 
.t'k.r.chi in December next, ifie 

rate training institute for women in Jke Smto^Tbe n so 

meet of a fady doctor in the “Xt a Women’s College In Tri- 

resolution requested *e Goveroine^ “LSiJnie s^b^u might be tonght in addition 
Chur, where Home acience and other domwtic «ni8 y,, 

to indnstriai matters imfitting -u, j“to loice in the State and^ 

Child Marriage Beatramt Act had not bee n bron gM inw ^ ^ Mother 

quested the Wvernment to Uke etnogeut to Uke itapi to itop 

.sMuaisaaiMl thA Goveromeat and the Municipm«vw of 
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to the poor. The Oorernmeot wm farther r^aested to amend the rale prohibiting 
Go?ernmeot serrants from taking a part in the management of osoociationa of a 
non-pcditical character. 


The Karachi Women^s Conference 

A reBointion reqaesting the Government of India to appoint a committee coobIb- 
ting of leading women lawyers and social workers to inquire into the position of 
women under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law so as to remove disabilities of women, was passed by a representative conference 
of women held at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, Mrs, S, C, Mukherjee, 
Organising Secretary, All-India Women’s Conference, presiding. 

Tbo conference inter alia advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
cation throughout India, the establishment of vigilance committees throughout India 
to prerent violation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act. 

Begum Abdulla ffaroon said that it was difficult to express their natural feelings 
and tendencies unless they did so through their mother-tongue. 

Doctor Tarabai said that child marriages were against religion and were detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation and women's physical development. 

Mrs. Tydbji stressed the need for village npliftment and opined that if progress 
was to be attained, it was essential they should carry the masses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resolution urging the removal of the legal 
dioabilities of women, tiupporting the resolution. Begum Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property rights for women, right of divorce. Hindu women speakers did not 
favour this, but in deference to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they agreed 
to the resolution. 


The Allahabad Women’s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent conf^Tence of the AlMndia Women’s Conference was 
held at the Ladies Purdah Club, Allahabad, on the 9tb. December 1934 under the 
presidentship of Lady L. G. Mukherjetu Among those who participated in the 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. Sheilla Dhar, Mrs. Abdul. Hasar, Miss. 
Agha, Mrs. Farul MuUick, Mrs. A. C. Banerji, Mrs. Frotiva Mukherji, Mrs. Vabi 
and others. 

Among about a dozen resolutions, which coucerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one urged upon the Government of India the 
necessity of appointing a commission to enquire into the legal status of women 
and their lights to inheritance, marriage, divorce and guardianship of children and 
suggested that the commmsioD should be authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women’s disabilitiea and thus enable them to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing the attention of 
the Government and locsd bodies to the deplorable state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and 'Suggested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with regret the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
At the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the educatioo of the young and for improving the conditlooa 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should take steps to 
provide adequate fodiities for the purpose. The conference here pointed out that 
for the education of adult women, the literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore inatHutiona should import such education os 
would be of real <nae in life for the women eoneeroed. The Prayog Mohils Vidys- 
pitha woa auggested os a model llif;thit. 

the conference further paaoed resolutioae demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodieo. The oonlerence also deman&d a greater percentage of 
the total expeoditnre on eduoation ihould be spent on fomale edoeatiou than what 
was now being spent. 
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It r£it6Mt6d^ itfl previons resolation to lend wbule-heartcd aapport to tbo 
lopme^ 01 inai{;enous industries, emphasised that the improvement in the condition 
of workew was one of the primary objects of the Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
tbe fifTOwth of trade unions and trusted that it would receive the support of the 
Government and the people. The conference resolved to confine its purchases to 
Swadeshi, as far as possible, and to form labour sub-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sub-constituency to ascertain the conditions of labourers) in local 
factories and workshops. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resalted in the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Wntouchabiliry Bill and expressed the hope, in view of the hij^hly intolor- 
able poaition of the Harijans, that efforts would be made to expedite legislation 
eecunng their well-dcservod rights for the so-called depressed classes. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Opening Day — Karachi—The 29th December 1934 

Amidst 'kcenes of great enthusiasm, the ninth session of the All-India Women a 
Confereuce opened on tbe 29tli. December 1934 at the KhalikcBna Hall, Kanmni 
before a large gathering. Among those present were Mrs Sarojini Ns'du. Dr. W^oe 
Hoyden, Mrs. Corbett Ashby (both guests froraiBniain). KaniHajwade, Mrs. Mar^rci 
Ooiains, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady HidayatuUah, Mrs. Mukherjee, Mr^ Karn^a- 
devi Ohattopadhyaya, Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, Mrs. Likshmi * 

MUs Bahadurji, ftini Sherxote. Mrs. Hamidali, Mrs. Ha .m Tyabjee. and Miaa 
Khemchand. Nearly 203 delegates from all over India attended. 

Mrs. Homi Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcome the ^ 

Rani Ijakshmibai Rajwade, in proposing Mrs. f aridrjouyi to the chair, re- 
lied to Mrs. Faridoonji’s work in championing the rights of i 

Lady HidayatuUah seconded and Mrs. Coanns supported 
umidat cheers Mrs. Faridoonji occupied the chair. In the course of h r p 

the President said ^ 

“The women of India .uffor^ f row^'feVtbat 

greater misaion and the time has j ggoj whatever. The time has 

is doing neither us nor our creat Motherland y t gnclcty and as cUiaena of 
come fSr us to take the the 

this great land share equally with men in ate wore., ^ 

need for medical inspeelion i'"^uaii,y urit^ co-edaeation in primary 

to apeed up the removal of PJ®^" ii; ,? .ntf ciroulsting libraries and the estab- 

And secondary edoemtioa be rem^cvi^a. ^ 

After referring to for.men snd womw 

safferiagi Mrsw Fsndoonji said of India. To achieve this she advocated 

to-day was the attainment of the j of Hindustani as a common 

SrSditioii of communal schools She observed : /If y<« 

rti U.faSto ^ rtrf rf oi. Conletence, extended a warm wdeom. 

to Dtl Boyden and M"- uU that a vaat maw of Britiah pwyto 

45 
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fore. lliere hid been ffrettehinee in the conrie of the last year or two. The British 
pnblic had understood what India was aspiring for. When Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, an enormuns amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 
woman* she could say that Lancashire bad abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
India. 

Mrs. Ashby, who brought a message from the International Women’s Or^nlaation 
said that the time had come when they should consider their problems seriously. It 
needed the sternest selldiscipiine and the staunchest loyalty to success in their cause. 

^t. Jairamdas Daulatram^ Congress Secretary, was then req[nested to address the 
Conference. He said that women were still suffering from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve along Indian’s own way, he 
struck a note of warning that women were now being asked to get back to kitchen 
in Italy and Germany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve ont 
of her own genius. He appealed to women to help Mr. Gandhi’s new programme 
of village reconstruction which was really a women’s problem. 

Mrs. NaidUf proposing vote of thanks, asserted that women were not suffering 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Massifes of Goodwill 

Messages were received, amongst others from the Six Point Group of London. 8t 
Joan’s Social and Polilical Alliance of London, the open Door International for the 
Economic Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and headquarters at London, the Disarmament Committee of the Women*B Interna- 
tional Organisation at Geneva, the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Lendon, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Oitiaenship 
London, the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, Geneva, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Menhyr (South Wales) Women’s Fellowship. 

In addition to the number of messages of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received several roesaages from distinguished Indians, noteable among 
them being one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thick hand-made brown India 
prehment paper and in which he stated: *^I do hope your meeting in Karachi will 
be a great success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, bv setting an example of refusing to divide themselves into various groups. 
Burely, religions are not made to set up quarrels among ourselves. I hope too, that 
tbia meeting will give full support . to the activities of the newly formed Villa^ In- 
dustries Assocation. It is essentially women’s work. Let it not be said of city wo- 
men that they cared not for their millions of sisters, in the seven lakhs of villages.” 

Other messages were from the President, Women’s Indian Association, Madras, 
the Rani of Bangli, Mrs. Hakim of Delhi, Begum Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkanth of Abrnraabad, Mrs. Hansa Metha of Bombay, Mrs. P. K. ^o, Mrs. 
Briilal Nehru and Mrs. Marccklal Premchand now at Paris, and others. 

Mrs. Ashby, in her speech at the Conference, extended an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong delegation to the next International Women’s Conference. 
Bbe described 1934 as toe year in which their vvomen’s movement hsd achieved two 
triumphs, one in Brazil and the other in Turkey, where women had been grant^ 
complete political equality. She looked forward to the year 1935, which would 
see au enormous number of Indian women wielding great power, as the result of 
the new reforms. She urged the spirit of co-operatioo among all for the common 
good of the world. 

British Women’s Messages 

Dr. Mauds Hoyden and Mrs. Corbet Ashby, who had come specially on luvita^ 
tioD to attend the All-India Women’s Conference, brought special meaaagea of 
Mtiah women to ludtao women. 

Mrs. Ashby bad a message signed by 26 repreaentative aaaoeiation^ which aays 
that British women send greetings to their Indian aiaters of the All-India Women’i' 
Conference. They deein to express their sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing for the social and economic reform and to give the 
Msnrance that they will support them in their gsllant fight for a mater measure of 
■afflrage and eligibility. The ilgnitories inelnded Dorothy Halifax, wlls of LoH 
HalUax, ex-Viceroy of India. The easociations eompriaed the Aieociatioii el Heed- 
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mistresses, the British Oommonwealth League, the Friend of India Leig^ the 
Guild House Fellowship and the National Council of Women of Great Britain and 
the Women’s Oo-operatire Guild. 

Miss Royden had two special messages, one from the women of Merthyr. whOM 
husbands were unemployed miners, which said : *'The women of the Merthyr Women s 
Fellowship to the Women of India : 

“We of the Merthyr. (South Wales), Great British Women’s fellowship itake the 
opportunity of Miss Boydeo's visit to India to send with her to the women of 
India our sincerest greetings. The economic developments daily bring the “•jMjns 
of the world into closer contact with each other and it is our prayer that Uie 
peoples of the world may realise that we are all one family, with common intermts 
and responsibilities and at this season of the year, we can think of no more fitting 
good wish to the Women of India than loving greetings of peace and goodwill in your 
rising np and in your lying down, in your walking and in your sleeping, in jmur 
going out and in your coming, in your labour and your leisure, in your laugnier 
and in your tears, until the peoples of the earth come to the great day to wnion 
there is no sunset and no dawn.” , _ 

The another message was from the Guild House complementing Indian women o 
all they have already achieved in the service of their country and sex aud invoxing 
blessiogs on the deliberations of the Women’s conference. 


British Visitor’s Interviewed 

Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr. Maude Royden 'and Mrs. Corhet A$kky 
evinced great interest in the progress made by Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby said that the task of organising Indian 

difficult than in EoRland, where they had a Btualler .'“““‘'{ •"‘' YrtilCe of India. 
geneouB. She slresBed the need tor forming aBBOCialioiis m every village of inaia. 

w^en ha^e‘^fread^m^c°BUoVtrc^endU ‘‘\v^e"fcelTha ‘"fndtM ' worn™ 

«o worki^nowa"^” ISlfSrnmei't when otW 'ounlrie. 

doned democracy”. Mrs. Ashby 

that now existd among the women of Lng and for 

India and the gr^t admiration for ^^9 ^®Jjj^®”ork of the League of Nations, 
Referring to the Lurope-an situation and tue before but a 

Mrs. Ashby*' said that Europe was more ^".'of enormous imporUnoe 

settlement in the Saar between France ^ ^ because it was afraid 

and she thought no Government would dare to ^ xhe League’s work wm so 
of revolution amongst its own people, if disasters it was exercising all the 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, 

time formidable pressure towards peace. . . M- Agbby said, that “I think 
Asked about .the G.dhian gospel of non-mlence, Mw.. Ashby 
that hnman society works always bv stage . to non-violence 

convmion, but not so, foVe for national force, which is 


convmion, but not so, jJJ)9 ativ’e force for national force, which • 

between nations is to has the greatest reputation among amgle 

anarchy.” Mrs. Ashby added, ‘‘Mr. Gandhi bas ibe greaita question an^d 

individnale, Thu Britiuh are I do not think th»t tbo 

the output of altpred but if constructive amendments 

fundamentals of the India Bill ^ *1. ^icular point, then there is a good chance 
put forward definitely to . i. n j • 

of the Houee of CominonB fLr the British mind that if the Befome 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : ^hew isi^r ^nd unanimity smongsl all 

whiAb iiAVA Achieved the greatest amount ^ Onwemmeot of any petty 


nra. AVUUjr wuvi—y- of SUDPOri »IIU 

which have achieved the chance of any Government 

partiee it rejected, there is utt necessary leisure snd ooportonily, to 

K l«.ing“ tf^endoo. “dlSm^ei . problem." 

work oat ngnm the notation of BO importB^nt ana comp ..u .Mr. 

Dr, BoytUtt paid a ttibnte to Mr. Gao i .icioty over iMoranee and tafj 
Gandhi tottegSiteBt living man. t mciho/e w'dl nltimatdy tnnmph in 

w the victory of hnmanity. I Mi'e” 
the world.” 
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Second Day — Karachi — 31st. December 1934 

The flccond day’s sitting of the Conference stnrtul si 9 a. rn. to-dsy in’ the lecture 
ball of the local D. J. Sind College, under tbc Presidentship of i/rs. Faridoonji 
Ruatomji, 

After wishing the Conference success, the President asked the delegates to observe 
two minutes’ silence, which they all did standing. 

Report of Last Year’s Work 

The annual report wns prcFcnttd by Mm. S. C. Mulhcrji, Secretary, and adop- 
ted by the House. The following is the text 

“The great need felt by women to express their considered views on social and 
educational problems, found its expression in the organisation of the AiMndia 
Women’s Conference. Nine years ago, when it first met in Poona, few of ua could 
have realised the immense possibilities of eueh an annual gathering of women in 
rousing womens’ interests in problems that affect them and their children. The 
remarkable success with which the Animal Conferences are held, the growing enthu- 
siasm and earnestness of women in finding solution for matters that vitally adect 
them and their country, the successful attempts made by the Conference as a whole, 
and the Constituencies in particular, to give practical effect to resolutions (formally 
adopted at the Conferences and the necessary faith In the support of the Confer- 
ence in all urgent questions— all these show not only the Conference has been doing 
but the potentialities of an organised bbdy of women seriously interested in problems 
that affect women and children. 

Bihar Relief Collections 

From the Constituencies of the Conference .funds were raised for the relief of the 
stricken after the Bibar Earthquake, and the total collection exceeded thirty thous- 
and rupees, although individually the members had already contributed^ lately to 
other funds. The Patna Constituency did splendid wort in the afflicted areas. 
From Bombay, some of the members who arc doctors, were sent to help in Bihar. 
Funds were raised in Calcutta by door to dcor collection and flag day 
demonstration. 


Resolution on Women’s Franchise 

The following resolution passed by the Conference at its last Session in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the Joint Select Committee and the Secretary of 
State for India (through our Liaison Officer, Rajkuroari Amrit Kaur) 

“The Conference reiterates its demands regarding franchise and the state of 
women iu the future Constitution of India ns placed before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in Loudon by our elected reprcBcntatives, and fully endorses statements made 
by them before the same Committee”. 

The desire for full and free opporiunitcs for the women for service in the new 
Constitution continues unabated. Inasmuch as the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report regarding our status and women’s franchise fall 
far short of our demands we must record our keen disappointment thereat and 
resolve to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just demands. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, as far as it affects the women in the 
new Constitution, will shortly be considered by the representatives of the Conference 
along with two other women’s organisations. 

Liaison Officer’s Work 

In view of the increasing interest shown by British Women’s Organisatiooe, 
particularly, after our accr^ited representatives, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs* 
Hamid All, and Dr. Mrs. Mutbulakshmi Rcddi gave evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, it was decided to appoint Bajkumari Amrit £[aur, at liaiMm 
Officer from the Conference to establish contact with women’s orgaoisatiODe abroad, 
and to secure their support and interest in our aspirations. pTCsenee in our 
midst as and sympathy shown by the representatives of the BriUsh Womb’s Orga- 
nisations is eloquent proof of the success of her work. Mrs. I^kestw wu 
appointed by the British Women’s Organisations as a corresponding Liaison Offimr 
to keep in touch with Indian condilmns. A bulletin is published by them with 
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new* of the work done by the women of India for their emancipation, so u to 
create an active interest in EDgland. 



lUiBiDg of minimum age of employment of children, (3) OorapulAory proviaion oi 
Greches, (4) Maximum loads for women. f5) Regulating the employment of children 
in non-industrial occupations and (C) Abolition of the Jobber system. ,, 

The Committee appointed by the Conference composed of Mrs. A Chattcrji, Miss 
Wingate and Mrs. S. N. Roy visited the Jharia and Asansolc mines with a view 
to eliciting facts and forming an opinion about the elimination of women labour m 
mines— as recommended by the Royal Commission on Labour. Their Report 
put forward to the Conference this year. Weighing the respective merits and 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, they have cinne to toe 
conclusion that underground women labour should be eliminated, but that simul- 
taneously work shoula be found for them on the surfsce and at the same time a 
minimum wage and minmum hours of work should be fixed for the miner. 

The new Factories Act, when it comes into force, although it will 
condition of labour, has not fully embodied the suggestion of the Jl' ^^*®*{* 

with regard to the age for child labour, Maternity Bintfits, Creches, Welfare woiii, 
and schools. As regards this matter suggestions have lieen sent 
and the Labour Sub-Committee is indebted to Mrs. Hamid Ah and Miss Copeland 
for their help. 

All India Women’s Day 

The All-India day, celebrated on the 24ih. November, 1031, to auk 
ment of the Commission on Local disabilities of Women, has been “ *“®F®5J- ^'J 

Mer the country, in nearly every Constituency of our Conference “ TUg 

Lawyers and other prominent men and women spoke aupportini; the ' 

resMDse and the sympathy that they arc rcceiviiie so far has 

inir. Larije number of sinnaturcs supportinu our of a" far 

all over. Althoueh we have been very successful ao far, the , -i 

wider and intensive demand from (“'of gSt proctainmo for tbo 

CoinmiBsion will yet be necessary, and will form a part of out p 

®°*A‘‘§ilttnctly new feature of our Conference work this year '»»" ‘‘‘“.i"""'?* "bu 
Manifesto and oucstionnaire to The increased e?- 

and offering to help those who cojjfw® ?"I.bt jurile the elections throughout 

thusiasm evinced by women at the poUinE boo^^^^^ 

Work of Constitufxcikb 

So far as the educational ‘b ^ Sf the cberishrS 

Irwla college for Home [t i» a gnat saiinfiu tion iliat Hrveral 

hopes of the Conference. J" to «. r.d pupils for traii.iiig there, 

constituencies have raised of iHiterHcy has engaged a eonsi- 

In the work of the Bum'«t*fully carriwl on a plan in towns 

derable part of their attentions. u.n,,. j,i ,Avry village. New sehmils 

and attempts are being made to reaeh >^h Bubrniited to our (’oMercncc, whn h, 
have been started. A Five-'iear illiteracy in the ronMiiiuenry. 

when carried out, wdl (IHccon). and Tunjab Central Loiih. 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras HyUtralaau^ jvreat sucrcss. In 

tituencies have undertaken this teaching reading and writing, lecture 

Bombay and some other places. ®jfYvnrral talks and sanitation have bwn arrange^ 
WtaioiDK to Civics, Francb.HC snd Ocneml m ss « b.,cii sUrted 

indn*tri*l classes »nd schools nave w .i.» .,n-..ru 

Hostel ha. been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) throng 
of the ConstitueDcy. 
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Under the anspices of some of the Constituencies and with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to women and lectures and games arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for Giils’ Schools hare been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by some Constituencies. 

SoCTAL Work 

On the social side, Rescue Homes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traffic in women and children is engaging the interests of 
many. Mysore, by propaganda and persistent efforts, succeeded in getting a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several meetings to create public opinion regarding amend- 
ments to the Act passed, to make them effective. Punjab is doing propaganda work 
for the passage of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the prevention of immo- 
ral traffic. 

Attempts have been made by the Calcutta Constituency and some other Oonstitu- 
encies to deal with the problem of the abduction of women, by approaching local 
officers and Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating this evil. 

Rural uplift work is also enpging the attention of many of the Constituencies. 
The Conference would like to show its approval and appreciation of the scheme for 
training men and women propagandists tor village work—which includes a pro- 
gramme of industries, education in Hygiene and medical matters, with practical ins- 
truction which has been successfully carried out by Mrs. Hamid Ali at 8atara. 

We welcome the formation of the All-India Village Industries Association which, 
we feel, has opened up endless possibilities of constructive work for our members in 
the field of development of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our programme and we shall look forward to doing our 
share in a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the increasingly poo: 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancore Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the beggar problem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderaoad (Dcccan). 

The training of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pv(h 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
'.uencies recently. An Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary has been started nnder the aus- 
pices of the Juilundur Sub-Constituency (with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made during the year and it is proposed to approach the 
r.uthorities to restrict the sale of opium. It is terrible to thiuk of the infant morta- 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the pour for satistics go to show that a large percentage of opium is consumed in 
nearly every province and is administered to children. We have to thank Mrs. 
riamid Ali for the work she has been doing in the matter and for arousing the in- 
terest of the Conference in regard to this vital problem. 

Enforcement of Sabda Act 

So far as the Sards Act is concerned, a special All- India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to popularise it and to do pro- 
paganda against child-marriage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being flagrantly violated, makes ii all the more necessary for us 
*0 lay special stress on the matter, aud during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
to this oirection. 

Tcm;/eranoe work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
Ulms and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
t.iid conditions are engaging the attention of our Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous indasiriei of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Stth-Committee of the Coitfercoce and anggestions sent for promoting the tale of 
tliese artieiea. 

The Text- Book Sob-Oommittee of the Conference hat submitted a tebeme of 
Htndiet lor practical safalMtt in Girls’ Schools. They are making the catologne pi'cp- 
ared by them last yesr- an AB-india type by inclusion of books in various 
langnsgea. 

Oat of 37 ConsUtiieneies with Sub-Oonstitneneies. encouraging report have been 
received from as many cs 30 Coastituencies aud Sub-Constitaeocies of the year’s 
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1/ *• ionndt a RFOwing onnaber of women afo Inter* 

*®®.**' reform and anxioua to bKlp at. 

nomoiilfin^ ^nfcrence has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 

S >1^ iind the liqnidation of mass ttliteracy. 

Conference baa alwavs been and will be one of 
I It w not satisfied with half-hearted moasnree of reform, 

iai of Sardf^a Child Marriage Restraint Act so that child 

made impossible. It stands for the removal of legal disabilities of 
juster laws, which give women a more genoroos statna 
IPi****- stands for the amelioration of condition of life in neldli, factories, 

5!li That its achievement so fat has fallen short of the ideal 

does not dimmish our faith of devotion to out ideals\ 

Reading of Paperi 

lop*®® were read by delegates aod adopted, 
by the inference. They included the report on the Social section, lead by Ifrt, 
ti, N. Roy, the report of the Liaison Ollicer read by Mrs, RaikumaH Amrit Kauri 
report of the Fund Association of the Lady Irwin Homo Hcieoce College o 
Delhi, read by ua Principal, Mrs. Hannah Sen, the report of the Constitutional 
Subcommittee read by Miss Bahadurjt, the report of the Text Books Bub-Committee 
read by Mrs. o. iv. Sen, tho report of the Education Bub-Committoc read by iffat 
Leilawati Natdu, and the report of the Sards Act Sub*Oommitieo by Mrs. 
Hamid Ali. 

Bealdea these a yaluablo report was read by Afrs. S. N. Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the findings of the Bub-Committoc on tho condition of labour and ape- 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Bub-Oommittee consisted of 
Mrs. A Gkatierjee and Miss Wingate, besides Mrs. Roy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was highly compliment^ by the Coniurenco. 

RESOLUTIONS-^Introductiom of Co-education 

At its sitting this afternoon, tho Conference declared itself emphsticsilv sgslnst 
the introduction of co-cducation in secondary schools by defeating the offleisl 
resolution passed by the Bubjects Committee, urging universal oo-cducatlon. The 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great- 
ly towards the solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-education bo intro^ced wher- 
ever possible, (b) a large proportion 0! women teachers be always appoin^ on atoflfs 
of co-educational institutions, particularly those of primary schi^ls and (c) at least 
one of tho supervisors employ^ by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution was moved in an able speech by Mrs. Janaki of 

Travancore who, claiming to address the Conference as • ?'*•** woman, asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
cation, which would also convert the whole gantry into one *®””*y* . . 

The resolution was seconded by Miss G. J, Bahadurjt of 

r SeS- srsss: 

flow else could a man achieve T, u- qj woman nearby ? It would bring 

the tafluence of the Pon<y ^omen, which wm the Ida!! 

about true partnership and equality between roan anu wu 

of the Conference. hv Mrs Cousins and Miss Vindri Thadhani 

— *lh«*rwo 1 otioo ofoked ^ ^ 

Delhi who fronUy 

ting the fatal mistake of co-edusation. 
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The resolation was farther supported by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur of Jallander 
bat MiBi Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposiog co-edacation in secon- 
dary schools from the psychological point of riew but faronriog co*edacation in 
primary schools and collies. 

Miss J,E» Copeland of Delhi submitted an amendment against co-education in secon- 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal esperience or co-edncation in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was supported by Mrs. Hamid AH of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mrs. Bukmani Amma of Mysore. 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. Kalandarali Khan of Punjab 
(Central) and Mrs. Kothiwan of the Central Provinces (south). 

J>r, iJliias) Ferozdin of Lahore moved au amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter schools were entirely staffed by women teachers. She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karim. The amendment was, however, defeated* 

The amendment of Miss Oopelandt favouring co-education only in colleges and 
primaiy schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resolu- 
uon advocating universal co-education, which did not get more than 10 votes. 

PEnrsioAL Fitness of Women 

Earlier, the Oonference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair t— 

*In the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical fitness for the women and children of India* It, therefore, requests the 
Government and all local bodies to provide adequate provision in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and reiterates its demand for compulsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualified doctors, with adequate provision for necessary 
treatment. 

"As progress in education is mainly dependent on the efficacy of teachers, on 
whom the number is, at present, Insufficient, this Conference urges the establish- 
meat of more training colleges for women.’' 


Third Day — Karachi— the lat January 1935 

Bemoval of legal Barrier 

To-day’s proceedings of the All-India Women’s Conference were marked by 
spirit speeches demanding the removal of legal barriers under which wdmen 
suffered, assertion of right of inheritance to family property and warm support for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mr. Gandhi. Resolutions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies participat- 
ing in the discussion. 

J. P. C. ^Report Condemned 

The Conference next passed the following resolution 

"Whereas the J. P. C. Report on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status ot women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same.” 

In a statement giving reasons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights in which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The Confereuoe lodged. a protest against the method of enfranchisement of women 
proposed by the J. P. C., namely, ennanchisement of wives and widows of property 
nolders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and -mothers of military officials and soldiers. The Conference also pro- 
test^ against invidious differentiatious made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualifications. The Conference, while reiterating th^r convic- 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation ol seats in legislatures 
lor women or any particular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies in several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, including frahehise. 

The Conference farther protested aiminst the omission of a definite place In all 
second chambers as well as in the &>nncil of State for women. The Conference 
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The Ooofereaee eko refined 


®®P^» to indireet eleetioa 


wiehto “While meationing the ebore deUtle we 

end the DAtoTml »njthe laterests of lodit, we would, es women 

all BDeeial orivilM2?*£r°Ani£.^“^*^5® 8®“®^*tion8, feel it our boundeo duty to deny 

the sake of the common good. 

AM nnafifientJkli fen criticisms of the Report, we know the recommendations 

♦hjf® «?• represenUtive opinion in the country. We, there- 

hL “till hope that the new constitution may 

erentualiy be created ae will meet with general approbation.” 

Birth-Conthol 

!fte Oonferenee next passed a resolution by 50 votes to 20, declaring that the 
tmoxereDM was more than ever convinced that on account of the low standard of 
physie of women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty in the country. 
msMetions in methods of birth control through recognised clinics were necessary. 

resolution on birth .control Mrs. Sarojini ilehtctr said since they 
mtrodui^ this resolntion liut year several constituencies had tried to work out 
uio problena and were on their way to take practical steps by trying to establish 
birth-control cinics. The most common argument levelled against birtb'control waa 
th^ it tended to apread immortality. But there were good and bad uses of every- 
thing we bad in society. Even things like money and education could be nsed and 
mianaed. 

*Tt was very nnfair to society to prevent it from hiving the use of beneficial 
thlogs because a few individuals would misuse it”. Mrs. Mehta said, “Even If we 
accepted that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladies, is it not 
more immoral to bring into this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can give food, clothing or ehelter— bare necessities of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to brin^ forth a race which has not the slightest chance of getting even elemen- 
tal edneation, of ever gaining ordinary civic rights ? Morever, is it not a social 
crime to compel women to undergo death-pangs of child-birth against her wishes ? 
Another argument is that birth-control is artificial and against nature and as such 
thould not be advocated. 1 believe all civilisation— even io its primary stage— is a 
revolt SMinat nature, le it not against nature to wear clothes or to eat cooked 
food or ave in honees ?” 

The speaker continued: “The whole human life is a long struggle against the 
lorces of nature. It is also argued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman’s health. But I can assure you they could never be more harmful than too 
fraqueot confinements. There are many people who accept the principle of birth- 
control but lay that the right way is to advocate continence and not contraceptives. 
They cite Mahatma Qandhi as example but if it was possible for every ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a Heaveu 
On And if you have read his autobiography you would have seen that even 

the achieved his goal after a long struggle and after twenty-three years 

of married life. The Hindu religion has been preaching Brahroacbarya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice ? It ** Pj 

opponents of birth-oontrol that if unmarried woman 

aKtineoce lor the whole of their life why could not "5 

a few yeara iutermitteotly T But a married women has to 
her huband also, with whom she has to spend her whole 

tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relaaons of busbaoa ana 
wile there ie every likelihood of estrangement between J“®®* children under one 
•‘One of the causea of appalling number of 

to the oppooeat.. I know oy experience women ‘J® barm to them.d»ea 

Urthe ta£e reMft to qnaek. with the reenlt they do ««ter oa^m » « 

•od to aoeiety. If Wrth^ontrol cliniea aw not eatabUsbed^t^^^^ 

iaereue. Do not for a moment im«ine yon wil jitiw haoda of 

oSibaqy by oppoaing birth-eoatioL Yon will only thtnat mem i 

qudm.'’ (LomadiMn). 
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The PfiM, which was already screened behind purdah for the last two days wai 
told off this afternoon, when the Conference took up lor consideration birth control. 

Polygamy Condemsed 

Among other resolntions adopted by the Conference, was one strongly disappror* 
ing polygamy and appealing to women not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing themselves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in eases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Resolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindus* 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution Rani Rajwade said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language as the medium of expression except 
India. 

Mrs. A^af 4li, seconding, said that the lead given by the Conference, would be 
followed by other organisations in the country. 

A resolution urging compnisory mass education thronghout India was moved 
by Miss Nanjamma of Mysore who instanced the case of Russia which liquidated 
Illiteracy through a five-year plan. 

The Rani of Sherkote, seconding, appealed to Indian Princea to make education 
coinpnlsory in their States. 

Ime Conference passed a resolntion, which ran ‘‘Realising how gravely pn^ 
gress of education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the Conference appeals to all parents and gnardiana and 
teacbera to help in ibis direction and urge the Conference constitnenciet to give 
them support and co-operation.” 

Speaking on the resolution for the removal of disabilities of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a. forceful speech and said that the laws of every country reflected the 
constitution of society. No laws were created by a sheer accident. Proj^esa did 
not depend upon the period when the laws were drafted. Some of tne very 
old lAws could be extremely liberal, while some latest enactments could be 
reactionary. She emphasised that they should have a clear idea of what 
ohangea were needed in the constitution of society. She instanced the 
case of Turkey, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kernel struck at the very root of social inequality by entirely 
ehaoging the old order of things. Mere changes in the statute book would not do 
but social outlook must also change in order to make the enactments effective. 
Before the new Fascist Slate came iu Germany, its women were enjoying certain 
privileges won by hard struggle, but that was all lost when radical change was 
brought ill. The speaker appealed to public-spirited bodies and organiaationt for 
the formation of social centres and also for voluntary workers to come forward. 

ifri. Zaffar Euasain seconded. 

Era, Jairamdaa Doulairatn said that it was a fair scheme in which women 
especially should co-operate. They should not talk of cities but go to viilsgea 
which formed ninety per cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The average 
income Of an American was fifty times that of the average Indian, and M an 
Englishman tweniy-tive times. What the average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night’s attendance at a cinema in London. Concluding the speaker 
said that they should fight the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym* 

S athetic. 8he lamented that women of cities vrere not acquainted with the great 
istress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri Kamaladevi said that if they wanted to take the question ol cottage 
industries iu India, it was impossible to isolate any one particular item in the 
economic life from the rest of rural economic life. If they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural uplift men t. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the resolution ou Parental Co-operation in education, Urs, Patkai, a 
Moslem Tady, said women were taking precious little care of the education of 
cliildreD and were leaving matters entirely in the bands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them. i/rS. Cewina said that women whofdid home work had the 
right to demand economic priviiegca and instanced the case of Japan and America 
where there was compt^ oo-oj^ation between teachers and parenta the lack of 
whidi eharaoteriied m mcation in India. 
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Debating Socustibb 

PM«ed a reflolattoQ urEinB the neeeMiiy of lormatUm of 
^ w training groand for atiinalatinE ditoastlon of matlan 
interest and efficient ezpreesion of tbonght and tpeeoh. 

Bajkuinari Amrit Kaur, mover of thla reeolniioo, saM that women have no 
opimtttoity of pnoiic speaking and therefore it wee necesetry not only for debatlog 
ioe^iea for women alone, but mixed debating societiee alio. 

Ai. ('OrhettAshhy, snpporting the reaolntion, said that from the •roalleet gronp to 
toe bineet RAihering women must cultivate the habit of spei^iog. This praetioe was 
••wotlal if they wanted to carry out their rlghtt and reepooeibilitiee. She also 
■tressM the need for discipline and learning proper procedure which was the same 
whether at a tinv meeting or at a big gathering, some of them might be chosen 
to represent India in the Leagne of Nations ana if they were acquainted with the 
prooranre it would be helpful. 

By way of advice, Mrs. Ashby said that if any speaker wanted'to speak for an hour, 
she must prepare for five minutes but if she wanted to speak for five minntes, she 
muet prepare for an hour. She also advised women to take paint for collecting in* 
formation, condueting research and not fight shy of bine books and Government 
publications. 

The reaolntion was carried. 

The Conference adopted a reaolntion on the passing away of the Dowager 
Meharani of Mysore. 


Village Industbies Association 
Rafleumri Amrit Kaur, moving the resolution on Village Indnslriee Asa^iation, 
an eloquent speech saying that in that resolution they had the crystal lisatioo 
aII voBni'iteirma iiTifinii' fov ihc Isst nins vcars. Tney 


an eloquent speech saying tiiat in that resolution they paa in.. — , 

of all the resolutions which they had been urging for the last nine years. They 
shontd place village rcccmslruction work in the fore-front of their programme, one 
knew oome of the constituencies bial tried to do work in the village nut ine 
attempt had been spasmodic and they were not able to give conwntr^^ tbojw 
to the problem in vilUges. Now in the greater interests of Mis. the V^^ 
"Indnstrios Association bad been fornsed and it was 
formed entitely for the econoraio 

a «eat opportnaity lor the Coolercnee to identrfy rtadl with the .rorit tW waM 
be^JeM in iBdia ihotlly. The mein object oi the Amocmlwo wm to mek. 

it wee not ia haman netare to *'*• 

Irnd to wtSTeTi, inch. They .hoald nd«» the 6*W tor 

*Tslam says Paradise lies under the feet of womw, 1 , 11 ;.;— v* 

the Mesent create Heaven when they were suflering from too ““^7 ^ ^ 

ifrs. OoMsins emphasised that women . the hmiTy^mnst be 

“"^cXaTrWjaid thU 

their eves” but conferred no rights in practice, me speaacr au 
laws snonld be shatUred. 

Woman and Congress 

A chide to Oongrme for not haring backed up wom^n 
dectione and even for bye-electiona was admmiatetrt^by^M p,^ 

•t n largely attended public meeting ** ,5*^*®“'’ ‘ ..d pertnaded into jails, 

tucial 6onW Committee, presidmg. Women -e e P^/J^ow^^^ 
Ctongreeamuet equnliy press ‘bens into Legislainree ana 

women who made ecjoal eacridcea with ^n. „i j mean complete inde- 

Mrs, Kamaladevi eaid tkt fre^om for India poMible eo 

pendenee by transfer of JP®"®f.l?“d'oY the upper ^iddfocla^ for they bad 

frag as leadership remained in the hands ot ine « Imperisliem. 

vested inlereste which were inextricably mixe P within the Congrese raoke and 
Mrs. ArunaAsofMi made an 'Piff ' f "ptSibte to ""‘‘7 >« 

BtoD all hair-sp itting arguments. She |^od cnltural contacts. 
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A Tebement protest gainst tbe tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi women through such 
enstoma as Bhajai (gWing away the wife oi a deceaeed person to his heirs), Khoon 
Veba (taking awgy by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by aggrieve party), 
Ih Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born)”, 
were voiced to-day in the Conference. 

Mrs. Hamid AH, moving the resolution ' on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that alt impeaTmeots in the way of 
•ooial workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. A»af Ali osid that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Maulavies. so that their grievances 
could not be ventilated openly. Not only should the resolution be passed, 
bnt demands should be made of Government to remove the restrictions barring 
social progress. ^ 

Bri Kamaladevi said that the resol ntion before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditiona in that province. No reforming movement 
had been possible there because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been prohibited and entry of outside papers restricted. 
In a popnlation of ten lakhs, there were only three high schools and 1(X) primary 
Behoofs. The speaker emphasised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
border districts. 

Women in Mines 

A full-dress debate ensued on the resointion protesting against the horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging measures for eradicating their lot. The 
Oonferenoe, while urging the betterment of their lot such as greater facilities for 
recreation, resolved that a compulsory system of insurance for women working in 
mines should be institntod to which men and women shonld contribnte payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland^ speaking in Urdu, dwelt on the cheerless sarronudings of those 
working in mines. More joy and entertainment, she said, should ;be brought into 
their lives by the introduction of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The speaker asked, 
**How many Indian women who went to London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines ?’ 

UiB8 Vingate and Mrs, Cousins also spoke, the latter urging some women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Cousins observed : ‘ Here is a kingdom ror 
some woman to become a queen over.” 

Mrs. Roy, mover of the resolution, made an elaborate speech touching all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resointion urging enforcement of the Sards Act was moved from the 
chair, Mrs. Naidu temporarily occupying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, explaining the implications, observed that the initiative Bhould 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act.** 

Rani Rajwade said those who escaped into French territories and Native Btatee 
with a view to evading the provisions should also be punished. 

Abducjtion of Women 

Another interesting resointion passed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Sheplterd moved an amendment The draft 
resointion, she said, was not complete and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this crnel ini 5 [mty in India and 
referred to the League of Nations’ effort lo wipe it out. Ontitning the phuis to get 
this scandal removed, she urged lor regional conferences, 

Mrs, Sen observed that the problem was not onlv Indian but universal. In the 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League’s 
efforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay lor it. 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back were ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks to 
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physical enltan imparted to gitls, aneh as playine; lathi and feBoing, they knew how 
to protect themBeWei. 

Mi 89 Ferozuddin declared that the problem was particularly acute io Baluchistan 
and the Frontier. 

Misa Fora drew the attcnlion of the Conference to the elate of affaire in 
Kathiawar. 

The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

In another resolution, the Conference oxpresaed its profound indipmUion and 
disappointment at the omission of the right of franchise of women caiiOwaics lor 
election to the legislatures of Bengal, Assam, N. W. F. Trormce, l>uni anu 
Ajmere-Merwara. 


ISTAMBUL COSFnHEXCE 

Before adiourning for lunch, the Conf«‘rence unanimously resolved to wnd 
delegates to attend the All-Woracira Buffrage Alliance Coiifcrtncc at 
April 1935. Since the All-India Women’s Oo 1 .fc^•ncc was not an aOin^'O w>“y 
they could only go aa fraternal delegates bat this impediment was overcome ny 
Conference resolving to get themselves aflSliaied. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali. Esni fiajw.de, Mrs. Naido, Mr.. 

Ksmaluddin, Mra. S. N. fio, snd bri Kamaladeri were '“ff 

but the final choice was left to the Committee ol the Coofertnee. Inc 

then concluded. , . 

Dr. Maude Hoyden, on behall of Mre. Coihrtt Aabby, though 

for enabling them to understand something of ''**'[®* about women 

Sle lan^a^ problem had been a handicap. The, had learnt not oul> about wome 

of India but eomething about India. the 

Sam Sajicade thanked the dialinguish^ visitors fr®® ^[’*1*"“ }/ «mi>athf of 

occasion with their presence. While l,7'’st'‘’sai5 'tb»rihe*''lm?om^ condi- 

brothers and sisters across the Bess for India, Bbc saiu i . _ being 

tions of India were such that Indians could no. mislatcu for hostility, 

translated into action and their impatience ^ ’ peM 

Winding up, the Preskknt, Mrs. Bustomji F.ndoon)i, made a paasionale pp 
for Swadeshi. 



The Enropean Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 


AddresBinf): a neetin^r of the European Asaocintion held in Madras on the 17th. 
Saptemb/er 1934 Mr. F. K Jamea emphaaised the fact ibatiihc European community 
waa united on the question of the sxfe^narda necessary in the event of the transfer 
Of Law and Order to responsible Ministera. 

And 'endeavour, he said, bad recently been made both in Madraa and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the European Association 
to the Joint Select Committee, the evidence Riven by the witnesses and the subse- 
quent communication sent on the 28th AuRUst 1DI53 siimmarisinR the position, 
were clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
means of safeRuarding the edectiveness of the Police to deal with terrorism and 
similar movements was the reservation of the IntclliRence or Special Branches deal- 
ing with terrorist and other subversive movements to the Governor-General in his 
discretion. Europeans in Bengal felt specially strongly on this matter and they had 
behind them the support of the European community throughout India. Iheir 
attitude to the recommendations of the Joint Committee in regard to the Police 
would depend upon the adequacy of the safeguards Iproposed. The European Asso- 
ciation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject. It might be that 
the- Joiut Belect Committee would recommend safe gnards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European Association. If, although different, 
they were found on examination to be as effective us those recommended by the 
Europeans in India* they should be accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
weaker chan those recommended by the European wit nesses, the n the whole atiirudo 
of the community towards transfer of Law and Order would have to be very 
carefully examined. Safeguards were not designed for placid circumstances. They 
w:ere intended to be designed to meet the stress of the most unfavourable and 
difficult circumstances, such, for example, as pertain in Bengal. This had always 
been the view of the Europeans in those provinces where conditions were much 
more satisfactory than in Bengal and was utterly unjust to suggest that the com- 
munity did not support their brethren in Benal where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards, 

Assembly’s Record of Work 

Turning to fhe Assembly which had closed lits session, Mr. James spoke of its 
voiried ana constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided 
an epportUDiity of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and 

European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly bad 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which bad won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They bad forced Government to relin- 
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They bad 

extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had sab guarded the position of the 
smallei branches of the industry ; and they bad generally strengthened the measure 

of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 

country. 

Some comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during the 
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showing the diffcreace between a system of differential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme .in the iatereots of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method whidt waa the conclusion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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bv Btavin^ outaide Thp were coucluJcJ. India stood lo Rain mote 

Dj BtayiQg outBiae. ine Ottawa agreement did not lessen the need for India to 

w«.r Other countries outsWeX They 

of thS unitaS the Emni~ » reduction of tariff based upon the interdependent 
lle‘^wXd1ridVwoJld .oU'tevivr* “ international 

fnrm imporUot measares which were part of general Ue- 

M would attain the ultimate status of a 

Indian Marine was promoted to the 
BtatUB of a Navy and Indian officers were to holi naval commissions under an Act 
^giBlature. The Indian Army Bill not only gave the new Indian 
mneer ^gra^atiug from Debra Dun a position equal to that of any British or 
Dominion Officer but it also induced the Army Council to amend the King’s regula* 
tions 80 that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstanceB allowed over British troop serving with his owDt Mr. sTames asserted 
that there was not any other Power in the world which would sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. It was strange that 
these two Bills should have been opposed on purely constitutional and technical 
grounda. If the matter had been left to those with army experience it would have 
been settled in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know- 
ledge of army afiairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Array 
Bill nearly threw it out. It was not surprising therefore that the Commandcr-iu- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics. 

Rubber Control 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadowed in 
the proposals placed before the Standing Finance Qomroitteo involving an expenditure 
of 92 lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Rubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with tb'j modifica- 
tion which he had secured in that Bill w<ere unanimously endorsed at ifae Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. **rhe Madras Mail” continued to misunderstani the matter. 
The position was that the case for a revision of the quota would bj placed before 
the International Committee by the non-official representative of the Government of 
India. That case would be supported by the Governments of Travaucore, Corbin, 
the Rubber Licensing Committee and the United Planters' Association of Southern 
India Ho believed that the International Committee would not be unreasonable 
and that other producing countries particularly in the Empire might be willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng- 
then the spirit of inlernationai co-operation which was so essential to the carn^ing 
out of a rubber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any break-down 
in the scheme either partial or whole would damage India’s interest most. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observe that the 
Congress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper attendant 

circumstances. He reierreid to the elect on campaign of Sir li. 

Chetty and Mr. Ramaswamv Mudaliar. Sir R. K. febanmukham • 

Nationalist who bad followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his 

ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Ra^aswainy Mudaliar was i^^^so a Nationals 
who believed in constructive co-operation when that was *" ® uj^l, 

These gentlemen were being opposed in their eje®tion8 by the Congress which 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for economic 

British co-operation in recent years in ja India, 

and political isolation and racial domination which would ««nsi»auence udod the 
If the Congress secured a clear majority .m the Assembly the consequenc.upo^^^ e 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation ^ therefore of 

1 Cbngrcss majority would mean the rejection of the White Pap^r sn^^^ 
the Joint Select Committee Report, a gesture ^ ^ reversal of the 

sail 

the electors would know their choice. 
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fntare for Madras nodfir the Beforms ind emphasised the 
Sv/JSIS?*** effectife orraniBation and conatant vigilance on the part of the 

They would have to depend entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the iwlitios of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would secure to them both the defence and the 
reprmntation of their interests and a constructive force which would be open to co- 
operation with other cohstructive forces in the country. 

THE ST. ANDREW^S DAY DINNER 

Si$ Sir Jchn Woojhead, Acting-Qovernor of Bengal in the course of 

™ ^“dww’s Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the SOlh. November 

1934) said s— 

I do not propoM to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Oonsti- 



Lu uiBcuBv Aaem. j^iae you, Mr. Chairman, I also 
am a cautious man and though my reason Is not the same as yours, 1 too have 


them. Like 

> A A .w V* 1 . 7 -- reason Is not tl ^ , 

decidea that to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
k of the Beport. They are the result at discussions and enquiries 

which have been jming on for the last seven years ever since the Simon Commission 
came to loot** The final diBoussions will take place in Parliament within the next 
few months. It is impossible to evolve a constitution which will meet with universal 
approval and so I wiU«qnly exprem the hope that when the financial discuseion is 
over, all those who desire to see India progress steadily towards responsible (Jovern- 
meat will put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds snsoothlv along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
meantime— and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will lie on anyone,, either in this country or in the United Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile pmicy of rejection vrithom suggesting any constructive alternative. Such a 
policy, if effected, could only have toe effect oi putting back the clock for many 

. ^ purely domestic problems I shall have time to deal briefly only 

with the two most important, namely terrorism afid the economic situation, and it 
1 twelve months two committees, one entirely non- 

officwl and the other largely so, have been formed to co-operate and work with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

Although sbce iMt November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
“viJIf ®/ k »? f- *1®*^^* of a murdered Governor, I am able to say 

witDOut nesitation that to-day the position in r^ard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement w what it was a year ago. The lack ot success by the terrorists, the 
suGcesm the police in unearuing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justly, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
** tucens in ^1, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 

point their own^ moral. The ateady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four yeara is proving BUcceBsful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maintained till the terrorist 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

k ww Wt to fight this evil practically single- 

haoded. Thm wm the firat phase of the fight and I take this opportunity of paying 
an unatmted tribute to the dev^ion to duty displayed by all offiwrs of the Crown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also (ff 
great c-ger. I^ould lii» also, on behalf of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
gihute to he milita^ for t^ great assistance they have rendered. Thmr relations 
both with the Provincial ^vernment and the public have been such as to add to 
Um alnady bi^ Am, in India nnd it mt, Im of tenMnnnoe to thoM 

who ewMdet UtM Uioir oontinnod imamee in ennentinl to know tbnt they will not 
be wttMMwn witimt tte eoMnnt of tbo OoTernment of Bound. 

I tmnk tbnt blntprinnn Mobtblv nay tbnt tbe nttempt on tbe life of 8ii 
Joba Andenott wan tbo tnnunt-poiat bi tbo non, biatoty of tbe tenoiint 
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>];« “oment wheo the eUfKeriDK newt of the wicked tod deter- 
Si' became knowo. the tide of pubiio opinion definitely 
T®‘ and will, I trust, never ebb. 

K« »“ tbe Town Hall last September, attended 

Province, was proof of a remarkable change in pnblio 
to say that a year or two ago such a meeting 
iroiud lUTe i^n nnthiokable. But that meeting is not the on*y sign of a notable 
®2f®8? public opinion. In many of the districts where terrorism is active, non- 
-metal organisations are at work helping in the fight and so we have at last embar- 
IM on tne second phase in the struggle without reaching which success was 
impomole, ^namely, Government working with the aid of a vigorous public opinion. 
\ pp^rtunity of publicly thanking those who had the courage and 

•tiengtli ot mind to call and organise the anti-Terrorist Conference and all those. 
BOladiM many journalists, who are taking part in the auti-Terrorist campaign and 
to lay tnat Government whole-heartedly welcomes their co-operation and in future 
will lo-opfirate the fullest extent possible with them. 

The third and final phase of the campaign will be when every house in Bengal la 
to the temriat, when every finger is pointed at him in acorn and every eye 


looks on him with loathing so that for very shame he mends bis ways and tnros 
bis energies to oonstrnotive work for his country’s good instead of into channels 
whloli can only lead into destruction. 

To tarn to the economic sitnation I will first deal with that aspect of it which 
has a bearing on terrorism— the problem of middle-class unemployment. Though 
opiniona may difiTer as to the extent of the connection between unemployment 
among the edncated classes and terrorism, many people are convinced that the 
gloom which the fear of niiemployment casts even the economic outlook of the 
Hioda middle-class is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
to favourable to the spread of terrorist doctrines. 

It is always difficult to break away from tradition but there are signs of change, 
indications that Bhadralog to run away from clerical employment. One indication of 
this change is the number of middle-class young men who have scizcKl the oppor- 
tunities afiTord'ed by the Government Demonstration Parties to receive a training in 
various handicrafts, such as the making of umbrellas, boots and shoes and aoap, as 
well as weaving and brass and bell metal work. , , . . , , 

To-night, itt this room, there are many employers and I wish to appeal to tnem 
to see what they can do to assist the Bhadralog young men of Bengal to enter new 
trades and callings* 

As leeards the general economic sphere the world is recovering slovly from a 
trade depression which has lasted for nearly 5 years. ^Hway 
a good barometer of trade conditions and the increase in railway 
B^ToroSnpto tbabeRinDing of ihi. month with Baurw for Ita 

oOT^o^fniE DOTiod laat yc«r. which in their turn were 88 Infch^ hctier thyn in 

ra32*mdicit^th^ India is .harme in that recovery. In ^ngal the pnee of tie* 
shown a welcome upward trend during the last few months. 

which will bTSmiuined by Government ss qotckly as possible. 

Chair ma B*. Address 

PropodoK the toast rf ‘'J.***. Day dinDer*TOnpatqlBt*d th'o Ooreraor 
MeS^rrw.huittOMa oi 6^- ,be hands of cowardly sssassins ’ 

Bit John Andswon, noon hit ,'gwiK of plotters, who, by guile. desW 

addioK I "I have no ledinw of ^ty tor a gang k „,|nm 

.B ffr u g aod then mortal bodies. Bo tong at thw K ^believe in ordered govern- 
in Bengal, it in ‘®5oP'*'"ieStJSd bSw local public opinion which tolernlen 

meat better than chaoe to undewtima j Government.” 

them in Its midst enn be trusted to take charge o , i,„tion” added Mr Me 

«»o«e«fn.wai wUh the EnglUh 

Kinow. ‘I weald remind yoa why out raoi. 

47 
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one. We were very far from gettinfi: all we wanted— so were the English. Bat 
will any of you venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake Mr. McKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of the 

Empire and envisaged a time when there would bo a Senior Council of the 
Empire, wherein representatives of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcotta Earopean Associatioo Disner 

A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the December 1.934. 

Giving expression to the considered views of the Council of the European 
Association on the J. P. C. Report, Afr. fK fV. K, Page, President, said : ‘’Though 
we must in eerlnin matters again insist on our representation we accept and will 
support the Report as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
ment which will have supreme historical importance in the history of India ; that 
it is a document worthy of the distinguished men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its recommendations, we rely for justification of our dissent not 
OD mere self-interest but on the essentials of security and justice.” 

Dealing with spccihc recommendations of the Report, Mr. Pago referred to the 
safeguarding of the interests of British professional meu and said he had nothing 
to say in approval of the recommendations. 

As regards Law and Order, Mr. Page said that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had been accepted and tlieir representations had been 
cilecUve. Ho siressed etleclive central control of the Intelligence and Bpecial 
Branches of ihe Police as essential, “in my view”, ho said, “the danger to the 
security of the titate in India in future and in the near future lies more in Com- 
munism than in terrorism, more in subversive movements extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one provifice than in movements maiiifeslations of which like 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the main in any province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to see explicit powers placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provineial policy and action but also— though this is a matter 
touching control of police as a whole, control to co-ordinate physical co-operation 
Ibroiighoiu British India of provincial polici? forces.” 

Mr. Page also dealt at length with reeommendations regarding High Courts, 
etreSBing the necessity for ensuring that courts in India in future be freed from 
the administrative eouirol of Provincial Governments, 

Viceroy Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech : — 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to find ourselves iMijoying once again the bospitaiity of the members of the 
European Association, ati orgiinisaiioii which had been in existence for many years 
and whose principal duty and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my felluw-countrynien who are chiefly engaged in trade 
and business in all parts of India. I grattfully thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night and particularly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which you have proposed the bealih of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Now under ordinary circumstances, on au occasion of this kind, I should not 
trouble you with any remark of a serious character, but the atmosphere is so 
charged with politics in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in tne political situation that 1 veiitiiro to ask you to allow me to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that I may place before you my views on the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Indian Oonstitutioual Reforms, which has 
recently been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations ol a 
very distinguished body of my couottymen, with wide experience of public lilet 
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w e i" Indii. bot belora 
bcfye as to-niKht the general views of vnnr'j^I* ^ «> very frankly put 

riad to hear your statement thTto u,rvoar or‘''““^ 1 

the Report u aatiafactory, that the recomm™fl?li the Kbema embodied 

able basis ou which to frame the AorwhiST -m "* °f ‘i® .*^1*°'^ • rcason- 

a constitution which will achieTc a noiab e^i^ l t?’® ‘i“ /i*'*'*. ***' «>“«'‘»‘'on, 

enysaged m the Preamble to the Act of I9l0 r®« *®*' *•''*'> “ 

India as an integral part of the RriiiaK v of Briush 

heartening and encouradng stuLe.u ^ ^ 

Majeety^s Government at Home You Government of India and to His 

were still very critical of the Report on o^rtlL ^ *®**'"K “® yo« 

and that you proposed at the oronpr niattera which you have referred to 

which of course you arc perfec^tlv^ilwiified ^i?i ItTin" ^*'*'^* before Parliament, 

that this is not tL time Tr ^ would agief 

points you have raised for it miirht i.,aH f‘)IIow you m a discussion on the 

Jame tiL a «Ometh^’ Im.Klhy 

tedjoua by this disliiiicninhcJ^ comtni y No s,r r ^*’® found tsiher 

little to the details, for I wish to cidcms n.r ’oooI^'.i ^ to-n.Kht will rc-r 

that the Report contniiie and how I M^si.U? they V™*^*'* 

tions of people who live ,nd work inThTn coum^J. 

eOTZmen? SFrifuZi ife’i!'’® '"t** »' discussion, on the fat ire 
^ 5 ? and allhough much work stiii remains to bo done. His Maii*si.*H 

wm T ‘‘•tV""’®'* *" ‘''®‘ i" 'h- if POWT to ensure that ih^rJ 

hrfiJ^iho H >n ! P“»*'"g '"W law the Bill which will shortly be laid 

nf/sh nn^ wSi olf while J and my (Government out here in India v iU 

measures which are necessary preliminaries to the inaugu a- 
miigmtude and importance must 
iieoeasarily be subiect to most careful and detailed ronsiderution by Parliament and 
u JS • 01, the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debstw in 

Iwth Houses, a large majority of members accepted ihe advice of these British 
Btat^men, who, after the closest consultation with representatives of public opinion 
m tnia country, have embodied their conclusions in that historical document, the 
Keporl of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 


Extreme Views 


As ifl inevitable in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressrU. 
Oo the one hand we have in India those who, paying little attoniion to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position ’which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopt(‘d the policy of 
complete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
most uoconetitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedicuce have now been given up, I trust finally, and 1 welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the representatives of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closer association with the (iovernmeut 
and with its problems and difficulties will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are equally eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 


At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out in 1919 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire, are apprehenKive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advaiicemeut which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country nor conduce to the strength and prosperity of the 
Empire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
00 the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century aud 
the growth during that fieriod of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

&tween these two extreme views it is my confident belief that 
of public opinion, both in this country and in iny own, while for dmereot 
they may not agree with these proposals in 

them in the belief that they are a fair, just and wcll-balao^d effort I *i|? 

manifold difficulties and intricate queationa that conatitutional reforms in India 
neeeMarily involve. 
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Feoeratiok 

Many of you have no doubt studied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detailed proposals which sums op the problem and 

S ives concisely the reasons underlying the recommendations. You will have seen 
kat tho Committee have steered the middle course. They have recognised the 
danger both Of raidioress and overcantion and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propounded a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme designed both to work successfolly in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in Itself we seeds of further growth. With this oliject in view th^ 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity may be aflbrded for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the .constitutional 
frame work. It will, 1 think, be agreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these proposals will be framed a measure which, for the first time, 
contains complete Autonomy tn the Provinces, and a very large extension of the 
franchise, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Centre, too, 
the administration under the Governor-General will become largely autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important proposals of them all, for, 
speaking with some experience, I have long been convinced that the present system 
of having a non-official majority with an irremovable executive is a teowtation to 
that majority to be apt to be irresponsible in their actions in the Legislative 
Assembly and is the worst possible training ia Parliamentary life. Yes, .and they 
contain for the first time the great purpose of producing an All-India Federation, 
the possibility of which was brought about by the fine gesture I made by the 
representatives of the Princes at the first Round Table Conference, an ideal which 
many of ns have had for some years in our minds and which we now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here, Sir, I should like to say a very few words with regard to the Princes, 
more particularly so, because efforts have been made on more than one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to accuse me and my political officers of 
endeavouring to coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federa- 
tion. I deny that flatly and absolutely and furthermore 1 am certain that every 
Prince in India will endorse what I say. My attitude has been and will continue 
to be that 1 have advised those Princes who have sought my advice to enter into 
the great federal scheme provided that their legitimate aspirations are met by the 
provisions of the Bill, for, I honestly and sincerely believe, that their entry will be 
not only to their own advantage, but for the benefit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidation and whereas no pressure has been brought 
in the past, so will no pressure be brought in the future either by myself or by 

the officers of my Political department to cocrcc or intimidate the Princea with 

regard to the important decision which they must shortly take but I trust and 

hope that when the bill is laid on the table of the Uouse of Commons they will 

find that their position will be adequately safeguarded and that they will therefore 
stand by the promises and assurances given by their representatives at the first 
Bound Table Conference to be a willing partner in an All-India Federation, 

Law and Order 

**Thcre is one point of detail however to which I feel I must refer to-night. 
You, members of the European Association in Bengal have naturally been specially 
interested in the problem of law and order and iu the provisions that have been 
made for dealing with the menace of terrorism, which uniortunately still overhangs 
this Presidency. I trust yon are satisfied with the proposals put forward by the 
Committee. After a full consideration of the problem in all its aspects and of the 
opinion and suggestions which your representatives and others have put forward, 
they have introKced fiirther safeguards and their report has been criticised on 
this ground^ but I siaeerdty hope that necessity for using these safeguards will not 
arise. There are already most lesseunog signs that public opinioa ia Beogat Is 
setting against tht tericiim moseasent and I trust thait the first Ministers in this 
Piesio^cy w91 Mumlder the xenoasihslity which is put upon them and, with 
tkt full suppoft of the emnoes of the Growo, will deal with this problm as 
cffideotly as it has bemi dssit whh hy the present Government of Bengal, but 
should my optimism he* msplaeed, should ooodiUons be such as to render too use of 
these Bsugoaids iaeniahle. yon smy rest aMured that they will be brought into 
uod that aolhiug wiu be dim whieh will cause condiUons in Bmigal to 
detaEisgate, 
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piirt of lEe*eon»tiinUoiiI?^ro»o«*I« «nd <.roH^7i thun luiy other 

J»hnf, to my miml, arc nu?st eonvinuiM- Hio Committee have Riven 

they arc often mmreprcRenred and of ,h..o propomd.. 

piwsaLC m the lioport in xvhich the I ‘.“‘1 *“ that important 

with Boine fo rii of V** * ** Tt * ‘ NifoRUarda are 

)refteiit circuinataiiccH of India it is no ‘ but, in ibo 

.'omplonijmt to any form of it without \vhi*^^h m nercssarv 

Hiu-ccsK bin this doc8 not ht.le or no hope of 

fJeiierai of Canada, nianv nowers > wdl he m eoiiAtant As tlu* (o)veriior- 
lo nsc. If all ROes Well~a«d 1 1“ ‘ " Oivasiou 

will bo few ooeasions for lHiL^heln in t'nou-li to hyi»e that it will~iluro 

Kcrve and if the need to hriilf^ihei i in ?e »'» »‘‘‘* 

he ready to hand and will ^ '7* ”**^*“*^^ imfoitnuatvly ariKo iliey will 

ehaos or anarehy bm to lesuhinR.ii 

which would facilitate sm-h a critiis/ ‘he admniiiirative machine 


I lie yrar-i I liave lived 
Ind'a forward until hho 


iMMENsn Apvanck * 

ciriatuaianceH siirroimdfni^^the*^ di^eL^r"*' ’'•IV' remrmher will the 

‘he d.heussions on the 51 u.t mn-Cli. lm4oid 11 foniii 
^ :uul e:in li.n.s'ly aay that, to my 
ni port are an itMn:.n-'.' advaioe lowarda Ivc**- 

In^h^cr i‘.nn',::' .'r 

nViove “y.''"."®'*'" f iiKvays h.ni i i 

Ihc Empire w^ilhTthe^ oihnr^lV^*'' ^ eomplete }v,-ition of i .jH:d partnership within 

ImVihc comrd llml tb.y^ sh.'ulj 

iia^vo llic control of the admmisfration of ih.ir own honnioul a<s KV>n a*; tluv are 

1 would adv my I.ulian f.iemN in re- 

Irv ^ 'V' " ! ‘‘'‘O.t'h'.f h r; (t tliat tlieiv liavr Iw . n sudden revolnlion- 

\r 7 ' e.)uniti(s, hoih in the 

-^1 Mojit, wlneli have l)iou«:hr ah nit eondiiioiH which cause erave luixieiy 

ana coiisc<|iieiit ceonoiiiie depression annnit: a)! eonntvies in ilio world and that 
ere 18 now more st.iinlity in tlu' eouniri s of the l>ritisb Empire than can eruerally 
!»e lound elsewhere and with the reeolleet on of tlicse facts, 1 would ask them nRaiii 
If It IS not wiser to move sie.adily wiih our nliiinatc ^roal always in view rather 
inan risk any disaster in our desire to move forward too fast. There are some, I 
Know Well, who are anxious to throw oil’ at once all oulHidr control and wish to 

® ixisition of indcpeiulence without any delay, With some knowledge of 

]“** coiiniry I am sure they are entirely wroiiR ami I nm perfeetly ronijdent 
that the Ricat majority of all classes of our people would cnlirtly endorse my 
opinion. 


‘Oe d.senssions on 

schenM? which look place nearly 17 vears u.^, 
Difjid. the proposals eontained in the K 
imnsible Uovorjiineut on the provisions 


:IIRITI.«H COXNFXTIOX WITH IXMA 

Let me further say what I have always felt very Btronply that during the Iour 
years of close associatiAni we, British, have i-harcd with liuliaiiH the Rrcat tru»t 
and responsibility for the care and well-biinji of the v.arioiis and diverse human 
elements in this land. We are not iroiinr to hand over thai riaipfmsibiluy until wo 
can safely do so, until indeed, our Indian frllow citizens are rc.ady to lake the full 
responsibility for the administration of their country and I ask ; Is that not a 

reasonable view and one that is in the best iniercsis of every citizen in tbU 

country ? Is it not true to say that when first our two races berame associated 
over 100 years afro, India was in a eoiidition of turmoil and unrest and may 1 
not claim that this close association baa broiiubt to India safety from foreiRii 

SRpressiou ? lias it not larpely saved India from the horrors of plague and 
famine ? Have we not securA'd fair admiuisiration throughout the country and the 
development of transport bv road, rail and air which has proved an immense 

benefit to our people and which has opened up the posHibilby of cstabushifig many 
in^eat commercial and industrial eanecni!*, which have brought increa*iiing prosperity 
and employment in their train ? May f claim too that this has eome about 


in the past years largolv owing 


to the brains and expert knowledge of thousands 


of my countrymen who have for long years given devoted service 

during the best years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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Iodia» has not further benefit been aecured by the fact that ahe has become and 
is ^comin^ an increasingly impoitant partner m the destinies of a great Empire 
which is the moat stable part of the cieilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the greatest magnitude, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion hare 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee. There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but wc must take the ReTOrt as a whole and the ques- 
tion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who are anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Altehnatives 

Two alternatives seem to me to present themselves. The first is to accept the 
Report as laying down broadly the right lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an AlMndia Federation, and a considerable measure of Responsibility at the Centre. 
The second alternative is a flat and sterile rejection of the scheme, an altitude 
which connotes continuing for an indefinite period under the existing constitution. 
We stand at the parting of the way. The process of legislation is about to com- 
mence. The question which Jndia has to decide is which of these two courses is 
more likely to hold the cause of India’s freedom in Parliament. To my mind there 
can be but one answer and so J urge all those who arc interested in reforms to 
work this Bill when it passes through Parliament, >Ve may not get all we wish 
for. We may not feel satisfied with all its contents but I am certain that if we 
work it with sincerity and purpose we shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete responsibility for Indians in India. 



The Landholders’ Conferences 

THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A cooferenoe of the zemindars of the province of Ap^ra was held at Allahabad 
in the Marris Hall of the Ap;ra Province Zamindars* Asaociatian. on the 5tb. 
August 1934, to form a party of Zemindars, whose function will be to devise 
measares to safeguard the interests of the zemindar community in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Acra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to a raw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed party and had appointed a aub-committec, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative coustituiion. The conference hold 
to-day was convened to confirm the decisions of the sub-committee. . 

About 250 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemiudars’ Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited. 

Nawab of CbbaUri’s Inaugural Speech 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of C^ihatari (who was the 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held reccnily Al^ 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointwl to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed parly) inaugurated the conference. In the 
his inaugural ap^h the Nawab sa^d that 

the membership^ the party to the Z mindars only. Aa far “ J**® 
improTiDf; the condition of the people of liidia was concerned th^ j * , 

wnntd he neither to lac behind nor go ahead of any other party. l>«t me r ^ 

Si IS? 

SS.'K.K -itWATr 

of legitimate possessions. . . prjn^jpies of the new party 

He, however, made it clear that one of Tho mriv would try to 

would be respect for the right of . ^ of their 

devise means to solve the economic dilhculues wimoui utpr.v k i 

legitimate possessions. , and of finding ways to im- 

*So far M the question oi the P'T'Seirpariywoulf be a. keen to 

prove the condition of the maasM ‘ „hicb had in ila fold, rneni. 

solve them ss any other nVw^wany, the Nawab diclaretl, would 

bera of all the *0*“®“"*“®*’. . ‘u® i„pinde meinbcra of the comrannitiw. It 
be the only other party, which .vould to ibc sincere endeavour of the 

would not be a communal parly and it wou a oe 

party to solve the mwt ticklish communal q«c“t'on-^j^^ conference that they should 
In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhalati itnpresaion to the public at 

not work the party in such a manner as of the country, 

large that its activities retarded or It"??*®,®,® I ‘ Khau^ vrho was also toe R®®'"*®"*, 

fTawab Sir Muhammad MtuammtMlah ^ ,otcd to preside over the 

the Agra Province Zemindars' Association, was 
coofereuce. 

NAWAB SIB Muhammad Yusuf 

Nataab Sir Muhammad ^‘““U“J"lhoi!d *p?c»‘lde"\id o" 

gsnize themselves. He urged they should urn ‘‘‘®Lw h'ppc'-td 

Only those candidates who »K®“^ ^ Congress or any °'!*‘„„,’{o,^iheir" party 

beciuse certain candidates set “P„'’y ‘"®w vote for them and not lot incir p 
to be their close friends there they wonio 

caudidmteB. 
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Nawftb of Bliiluim|Ntr*t Pretldootiol AMnm 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Muzammilutlah Khan of Hhikainpiir then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential speech appealed to the acmindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, ho pointed ont, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-pnyment of rercuae or was inrolyed in a case, 
brother zemindars did tiot care in the least for him. 

The president also regretted to find that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor e?en ihe newspapers, althou^ zemindars bclonircct to a 
class, to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. Ho had, 
however, no complaint to make afi;aiiifti anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present pli^rht lit the past they were held in hi^h esteem but 
now they had no voice even in the Councils. The president asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would he zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 


Aims of National Agriculturist Party 

Major Ranjit Singh next road to the conference the aims and objects of the 
party to he called the ‘Nattonal Agriculturist party, which has been finally discossed 
and passed at Naini Tal on June 17 last by the Aligarh conference sub-coromittee. 
Ihe conference accorded its approval to the aims and objects, the president adding 
that these would form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows 


(a) To devise means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 
country ; (b) to adopt all constitutional means in order to obtain seif-government 
in India; (c) to create healthy public opinion ; (d) to protect, and advance by ail 
constitutional means the interest of the people generally and of the agricultnrnl 
population particularly in these provinces ; (c) to help and advance the political, 
social, educational and economic uplift of the province ; (f) to create better and 
friendly relations between the various classes and communities of the province ; 
(g) to encourage industries of the country generally and cottage and agricultural 
industries particularly ; (b) to encourage the establishment of co-operative credit 
societies and land mortgage banks, and to take steps to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities generally 
and in the rural areas particularly : (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce expenditure and effect substantial economy iu every 
branch of the Government administratioii. 

After the conference had accept ed the aims and objects laid down by the com- 
mittee, Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru, who had also been invited to the conference, 
sought permission to speak on the aims and objects. The president informed him 
that the conference bad already confirmed the aims and objects placed before it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to speak. 


Mr. Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars* parly 


toda^’. 


Nawah of Chhatari : It is not a zemindars* party but of those who subscribe to 


our views. 

Mr. Kunzru : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political party, 

Pre$idcnt: Do not say repeatedly Apolitical*. It is an agricnlturists’ party. 

Mr. Kunzru continuing said that the new political party, as the Nawab of Chhatari 
bad indicated, would be to devise means for the betterment of economic conditions. 
It will also deal with some political matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
submitted to what the Government desired. 

PtesUlcnt : We will now take part in politics. 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party by 
the zemindars at the present juhctttre has caused an impression that it was a party 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemiodara* interests and 
not for the benefit of the country. 

President We are forming the party with both the ol^tt, to protect out 
luterests and also for the country's benefit. 

Mr. Kunxru said that if the object of the party was only to protect ihe zemin- 
dars* interests without regard to the intereats of the people in genetali the Imriiis- 
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tion of 
other . ‘ 
tion with 


f Btm B party would brin^ destraction udoii the 
zemindars could prorc by 
wanted to improte tboir eondttinna 


S7f 

semindanp. Hmtb were 



iiA AiA wc ■Euaiaciory oui nr. janni 

any iiwesaity of having a separate political party. 1 
^ndars^ ^ ^ political party would be in the W interUta of i 

Alt Khan f (deputy president of the Legislative Gonncil) 
P«*y was being formed was 

not one of zemindars but of agrK'uliurists who formed 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the province. Besides they bad not closed the doors of the party member* 
ship to non-agriculturists for whoever agreed with the objects of this party eoold 
1?*” ?? realized that besides the Congress, there existed other political partlea 

but me object in forming a new and separate political parly was to have a party 
which should be altogether free from coinraunnl warfare as it was not advisable 
to mix up communal matters with polities. So far as political .matters were eon* 
cerned there should be unity among all communities. It was true that such a 
party should have been formed in 1920 but if ihey failed to do so then, ..here waa no 
reason why they should not wake up and form one now. He asKcrtcd that if 
the agriculturists d d not go with democracy they would suffer an irreparable loss. 
Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan thought the new party would be the best political party 
as it would embrace in its folds ail communities and sections, rich and poor. 


Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rehman Khan thought that Mr. Kunzru’t objection to 
the formation of a new political party was belated. Mr. Kunzru was present at 
the Aligarh Conference. He said that there bad been no party which supported tbs 
interests of the zemindars and for that reason some of the zemindars hsd been 
looking to the Government for the protection ' of their rights. The position hsd 
undergone a change now and it was, therefore, necessary to have a separata party. 

Mr. Kunzru wanted to reply to the points raised in respect of bis speech but 
the president did not allow him to speak again. 

It having been decided to form a party and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, question arose ns to what steps should be taken to carry on the 
work of the new party. No definite scheme appeared to have been prepared befor^ 
hand for iho coiiBider.ation of the conference as Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusiif and 
some others suggested the formation of a provisional cxecniivc board while Ihe 
president remarked that the board would not be provisional. As ihtrc appeared lo 
be some raisundcrritaiKlIng on the subject, the conference resolved, on the motion of 
the Raja of Tirwa to form a subjects commitloe of 19 members to ctiafl proposals 
about the constitution of the party. The conference was aUjourutd at 1 p. ro. for 
an hour to enable the subjects committee to frame proposals. 


Ei.riTroNH 

The Conference reassembled shortly iifier p. uml 
of the subjects cotnmitleco wbh t'Vnrd to the lonslilHiion ^ 

Sight modiBcations and clccled olliee-bearer. of ibc eenttal board. Tbc knowing 

is the result of elections , ice ,oeside«k. Naw.b 

nn, K'»ja of Tomkohi, 

«ur;im. Nawab iJagbi^t, Hir Jawala 


yresMent, Nawab Sir Muhammad Mnzimnj lailab Kb.in rk. /-^j;;j--"j-Yon,kohr. 

Sir Uuhammad Yusuf, Nawab of ^ 'Niiwnh’.d ISapliiit. Sir Jawala 

Baja of Badbawar, Mabarajkumar of ' ‘/‘".'I " iciieni ■ Ocneral Seertlarv, C»pt. 

Prasad Sriyastava, Baja of Pdibl^t ^ jjiihadn Bai Inora 

Raja Durga Narayan S'nKlt Zwabzada Liaqat Ali 

Narain and Khan Bahadur Obaidur HuraraT Swarua Tbi-rc will alM bs a 

; honorary assUtant tl^ P' hudy 

The Conference wanted to bare N awa bzaua j,.eliii(.J lo accept 

seeretaries but despite repeat<^ *,S*T» *.blp to carry on the duiica of s jo’n. 
office aa he felt that he would j Accrcmrics. The conference desired to 

tary to his satisfaction if there were two J ^ secretary but the Major expressed 
have Major Ranjit Singh as an honorary assistant secret y 

hie inability to' accept the office. 

48 


one of the joini 
the 


» secrc- 
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Tbe above will be tbe oflicc-brnrcrs of (be central board of the party. Tbe mem- 
bers of tbe central board will be the rcprcRcntativcs of the asRociations to be formed 
in every district as branches of the National Agriculturists' party. Till the associa- 
tions are formed and representatives for the central body are selected by them the 
central board consist of those present at tbe conference and those who bad been 
invited to tbe .conference but were unable to attend it. Tbe present central board 
will be dissolved when at least 25 districts have formed associations and sent re- 
presentatives. The districts have been f^iven a year’s time for that work. 

There was a dispute at the subjects committee meeting; on tbe question of the 
qualifications of persons entitled to join the party’s associations. Evei tually it was 
agreed to throw open the membership of tbe district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled as voters for the Legislative Council elections. The membership fee 
will be Be. 5 annually. But there will be no separate fee for tbe membership of 
tbe central body, which would carry on its work by direct subscriptions and con- 
tributions from the district associations. There was a proposal that the fee for a tenant 
desiring to become a member of the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but tbe proposal was not pressed. 

The conference also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persons 
having been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The following is the report of the proceedings of an ordinary general body meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association held in Madras on tbe 2nd. December 1934 
with the Maharaja of Venkatagiru President in the chair. 

^Xhe Beport of the Joint ParliameDfary Committee on Indian Constitutional Be- 
forms is now before us. You are aware that as members of tbe Association we are 
not directly concerned with the larger political issues raised by the Report, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : *‘The Association shall avoid all political ques- 
tions except, such as immediately concern Zamindari interest.” But I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my opinion, with which I hope you all concur, tbat tbe 
^port contemplates a large measure of advance in toe establishment of self-govern- 
ment in our land. I may at tbe same time express my earnest request to the Go- 
vernment both in England and India that they should do all that lies in their 
power to make the Beforros that would emerge from tbe Parliament such as would 
satisfy the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of the country and such as would 
secure to India a status equal to tHat of the other members of the British Empire 
within a reasonable period. 

As for those recommendations contained in tbe Beport which immediately con- 
cern the landholders of this Province, I should give place of prominence to the re- 
commeudatioii relating to our special representation. In paragraph 121 of the Be- 
port, whilst recommending the retention of the representation at the present level 
the Committee do not accede to our request for an increased representaiiou in the 
future councils which would bo more than double tbe size of the present councils. 
The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening of tbe Communal Award could be no 
ground for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim if it is just and reasonable on 
other grounds. The Committee assigns no reasons why they regard 6 seats for tbe 
landholders out of a total of 215 as adequate representation. It is inadequate when 
looked at form the point of view of the stake we have in the country, our contribu- 
tions to tbe revenue of the State and our value as a steadying element in tbe cons- 
titution. it is also inadequate when considered in comparison with special represen- 
tation afforded to other interests from tbe point of view of their relative importance. 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to urge once again that our represeutation should 
be maintaiued in the same prQportion to the uumbe** of elected seets as it is 
at present. 

The next recommendation of importauce is the recommendation regarding the 
Permanent Settlement, in para 372 of the Beport the Committee recommends 
”tbe Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure any Bill passed by the legislature which would alter the character of the 
Permanent Settlement.” It is for the first time that we find recognition at tbe 
hands of tbe authorities of our constautiy-urged claim for recognising the sanctity of 
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commendation falls far short of our claim. The U-port dix'^ not accept iho contention 
that the Permanent ISettlcment regulations eaunot be altered by the Indian le^cisU- 
fure so as to affect solemn engagements entered into under the regulations by iho 
Government of the day \yilh the landholders, engagements whi h we coiitciul were 
binding on the Es'^t India Company and henee binding on the Secretary of State. 
The Report says ; “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration .as to tin* |KTiimncnco 
of the settlement could not have been departed from by the British (Jovenimcnt so long 
as that Government was in effective control of land revenue. But we could not regard 
this fact as involving the conclusion that it mnst bo placed beyond the legal conijw- 

teuce of an Indian ministry to alter the oiiactrnciitH which enactments 

despite the promises of permanence which they contain are legally subject (like any 
other Indian enactment) to repeal as alteration.” 

The view of the Report, that the Briush Oovernment could not si tor the I er- 
raanent Settlement but, (hat the local legi.'lature which derive tlicir power from tne 
British (Jovernmrnt could niter it, cannot be aeeeplcd as legally ' 

it should be outside the competence of the local legislature to, in any way, 

vary or modify the permanent settlement rcgulaliona. Besnles our speeilie . 
that the balance of the income in the hands of the landholder after J;"® 

peisheush as per the permanent settlement engag'ments must under no prut 
be got at by the State through any scheme of taxation. 

That our fears arc not merely imaginary is borne out as 
recent Priw Council decision and by the recent ntiempi whn*h the oRiatci 

ernment mAde to make the income of landholders from lar- 

liable to income tax. Therefore wc should urge the pvmg of a 
antee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent •be.tilement J^emrnwary 

under uo circumstatices would the income from urgiivg onr 

settled estates be subjected to taxation by future legialation. at to 

Icga^^ to ihc pomrmttee very cogoal reasons at 

how such a procedure would ®lllw”vM‘lui aUeutm is the qualification for 

The next point to vyhich 1 wish to draw ncommen lalioiis 

the landholders* special seats. Ihc b d-huldcr^’ scat, merely 

leaves without fixii.g dehiiitely he of he delimitation of the 

mentioning that the details shou d be that the land- 

constituencies. ^ ° affetted by |he 

holders' constituency should contain as < t y . ^hut the qualification 

Permanent Settlement and the so ihat there may be teal 

should be maintained at the same level as ii w now 

representation of the class. „aut>tiahmriit of a Secoim 

You are aware that we h,id been a tih'iin- 

Chamber in oar Province. 1" Pl^‘* ‘^“ovVn™" in India. We .h.mld, ll.er.Iore 
her lor Madras, amoni? other 5 major j.rov.ncw ^ i:l,a.nl.er would 

welcome the recoramciidation. I of rtovineial Aniononiy to be "ct jip 

facilitate and ensure the "ork...K of t tov^ ,y 

under the future eoiistitution. .U»o it »onm uc a i|;.,.„„si,i..rtd I.kwU- 

conventions; for acting as it would as *' ® minimum the necessity for the 

tion, the Second Chamber would redact to 

exercise of special powers jested in ^ high frauchiHc bas«d 

Second Chamber, I wish to stress, iJ notice the recommendation 

nomination by the Governor lU :-„««oi|ty or to secure some u^^ih * be 

SSSSJ.’* , ■ „ . CO— » 7t;»‘S.tSlC 

In conclusion I I!}{^ the various queslions sffevtii g 

memorandum, *to«r *“ ® 

ders’ interesto raised by the Report. 
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It it to be ctroetil^ hoped that the anthoritiet would gite tlieir oarefal and 
•ympatbetic contideratsoo to oor jott and legiiimato demauda. 

Raaoluli ona 

The following reaointiona were then nnanimonBly passed 

**This mectiug resohes that a cominittee couaisting of the iscmbcra named below 
be constituted to prepare and submit a memorandum to the authorities concerned 
on the subjects of the Special RepresentaMoo of landholders, the Premanent Settle- 
ment and ths Second Chambers in the Provinces on the lines indicated in the Presi- 
dent's tpeechu Lt-Col. the Maharaja ot Khallikote and Ataead, M. L. On Raja Sir 
Vasudeva Raja of Kollcngodo and the Kumara Raja of Veukatagiri and the Hono- 
rary Secreta^'*’. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution congratulating Raja Sir Vasudeva Raja of 
of Kollengode on his cleeiidn to the Legislative Assembly by the landholders of 
Madras Presidency. After transacting some of other business, the meeting came 
to a cloie with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


Tbe Ail Bebgal Landholders* CoDlerence 

The second session of the All- Bengal Landholders' Conference was held on tbe 23rd. 
Dccnmbtr 1934. in the hall of British Indian Association, Calcutta under the presidency 
of Maharajadhiraj^Bahadur of Darbhanga when amongst others Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kumar Devendra Lai Kban, Kumar Gangananda Sinha of 
Srinagar, Mahara] Kumar Uday Chaud Mahatab of Burdwaii, Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar H. K. Mitter and Mr. T. P. Ubosh. 

Darbhanga Maharaja's Speech 

Ifaharajadhira} Bahadur of Darbhanga said that in regard to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee report they should either allow themselves to be swept away by 
the political tornado that was raging round them or helplessly take shelter under 
the protecting wings of the Goveruurs or Governor-Genera) who were going to get 
speciat responsibility and adequate powers to safeguard the legitimate interest of 
tiie minorities. 

It was quite natural for them to apprehend that the Congress party dominated 
in the future legislatares of the country. LegisUitions were bound to be introduced 
which would directly or indirectly make serious inroads on the rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed under the Permanent Settlement. 

He did not really know how far the safiguards recommended by tbe Committee 
would he effected for their purposes and how many occasions they would have of 
eomm^ into conflict with a hoatila majority in the legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 


RESOLUTIONS— Blemishes in the Constitution 
Baja Bahadur of Nashipur moved and Bui Bahadur AT. C. Banerjee and Mr. 
Batish Roy Chowdhury seconded and supported the first resolution which ran as 
follows 

“That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers tbe scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards responsible Government but nevertheless recognises that the 
eonstittttional frame- work suffers from inherent weaknesses and vital imperfeettoos. 
The uneertaiuty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible 
Government ou the idesla ot the superior authority of tbe security 

services, tbe limited font of fnnsler of Law and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes cm the Constttntioii, which need be removed lor making tbe 
r^orms acceptable to the Indto people. 
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Conference, while warmly appreeiatinn: that the sanctity of ReKolatioo 1 of 
1793 hat been duly acknowlcdceu in the Report, respectfully urfp.'S on the Qoftni* 
ment that the Constitution Act should provide in unequivocal lanopiaae that it 
would not be within the competence of the Indian Lrgislatttrc to alter or repeal or 
indirectly affect the said enactment. 

“This Conference is disappointed at the sugsrested imposition of tax on agrieul* 
tural income and of dc'Mh duty which would asaur^iy run counter to the safe- 
guard provided io the matter of the Permanent Sitilcrociit besides pnJudicialW 
affecting the interests of the agriculturists. The C»nf.*rencc also Kvis disMppOinted 
at the inadequacy of representation granted to the landholders in the legislatures, 
central and provincial, a matter which the landholders prcssid upon the Ciovcin- 
naciit. with all the emphasis that they command. . . 

“This Conference grav<rly apprehends that the chance of smooth working oi ine 
Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked oti the rockn of ibe Communal Award and 
the Poona Pact which enunciate und* morTniic principh’S and go ngaiiiHt all canons 
of justice and fair play and resiwc i fully urges 

for amending “the Award” on the lines suggested by the lit. Uon blc the Marques 
of Zetland in the Joint Committee.” 

Mr. 7*. C. Gostcami moved an amendment to the c(f<*ct that the schema J* 
lined in the report was eonsiderrd uiHatinhu'iory and inuth j|natc and tnai uie 
proposed constitutional framework owing to the inln rent wakuesH and vital i^mr- 
fcct^na was likely to break down. The am* iKlnn ni sought to ^ 

in the resolution, expressing djHuppomtrn ni and 

the Government to the inadequacy of represem a:cu grantt d to the lauJl >rd 

towa^s responsible government. While :i conservative body iu,’ name time an 

hohlcrn’ Conference might not be downright in |h ;ir V , .i,,, activituis 

”^hrpSit^*S SriK 'iJlvou^ld sUrTberr 

:„£^srn;.~T^ i.|_ .r;.. ''isss 




be tne natural n;uuvir. ^ 

there ouRht to be 


hr^ueh e^cial «as 

inrnrmrateil in his' ameiiUiiiiMil auiunsl any a 

tax Sut if ihry wanted to t'O lou. h the I'.nnan.'i 

at any future time in any f'^F"' , .i* .oiiU I"' dianandiri)! lo» 

UE Ksr rB« r rA-”:; „ 


inuian m ^ 

0U. h the iwforc 

J.riiiiindiri)! too ■nn>'h. Ihuilorc 


,„*inln*cnt. 
lOiing for and 17 


MAXtKKTlNfi OF PnODl'FF. 


iraja of 0 )ssirob«ar in^ 

rac/c^a^snJ other fac.lilic »d 
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credil mid xilicvc the indchtcdncM of the laudtorde. The resolution was adopted by 
H>e i oiitercDce. 

CrUDARBASS LA1?D RErEKFE 

Kumar H, K, Mittcr morcd a T^'soUtfion urj^in^ the Government the desirability 
of early reviaioii of the present ay stem of land rerentie in the Sandarbaiii area and 
re-?nirodiiction of the foi'an-r basis of aasi^nment of district aiCiTa^je tale aud further 
that the eon tiiuipd economic depression in the eouiiiiy calii'd for a remission of 
land rcvcfine in the tcmpor.*irily settled estates in i^ndarbaus in parii- 

etdar. 

He Said that the country-s political clamour was due to economic helplessness and 
nhntevfT frcidoni they Idfe to achicrc in the fii l l of pol.ties was to enable them lo 
Hcenrc better i Hvinp; conditions for the country. He complained ap;aiuRt the present 
topdicayy administration which had not broiit;ht the least improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of the village in I>cn»;:il or any rediiotiori in the burden of taxation. Rc- 
nardin^ the fortlicmiinR rofonns, he urt^cd its e.x:imination principally through the 
resubs that it would ehower on the economic life of the country. 

, Ht‘ *^upp'sted the formation of a ParliAnvcntary Hoard to select candidates from 
joc landholding commuflity which, if established, would save many of them from a 
lot of trouhle and prevent the growth of niuiutd distrust and jealousy .and help 
them to bring about greater solidarity among the landholders. 

He demolished the allegation that landholders were sleeping in luxury while 
peasants were dying. They had not merely to look for their bread and butter and 
maintain their properity but also look to the goorl of the tenants in whoso prosperity 
thfir prosperity lay. He requested the critics to just have a look at the merchant 

f >rinee’H way i>f life and judge for themselves if there was the least jusiificalioD for 
evelling any such charge. Under the present circumstances, said he, it had become 
extrenuly difticult for many Hindu latidiords and tenants to get justice and 
fair piny even at the hands of those who were expected impartially to maintain law 
and order and enforce instiee and for this state of aflaira he severely deprecated the 
propagation of eomniunalisni. 

The speaktr in particular condom nod the present revenue policy of the Govern- 
m^ent in Stindatljans area which could have no other effect than lo reduce the value 
of the properly and to throw it into waste once more. 

Sir B. L. Mi ttvr as a candid friend of the zemiridars said that there were tuany 
proW*’ms fa<'ing ihc community. Many of them were not diflienU but aa member 
of revenue he did not get the slightest assistance for their solution from the 
British Indiari Association. 

They thought that because the ,T. P. O. bad recognised their rights aud special 
powers had Ikim\ given to (he govemurfi they were safe. But Sir Brajondra warn^ 
Ihein they were not so Recured, Timi's had changed, condition of land bad also 
changed and with the changing of times the. /. raindars must change themselvea. 
The best safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could mardhal) it in 
their favour, if ibey could prove that Iheir inlensis and that of their tenants were 
ideiifieni, if they again oj»uld recover the position which their prcdcceSBors had aa 
natural leaders of llie people lljat sab guard would again return to them aud he urged 
the zemindars to work in that direeiion. 

With D vole of thunks lo the chair the conference dissolved. 
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Col^* *New'Di-rh?*nn' tjf **rJ"^‘* <'oiif'''’C‘iic(> WHS hi’ld in the Hindu 

Vnth , ‘he prcidenc, of Col. 

^i^'i <‘li'irmar\ of the roception commiffco. weJronxtl 

the from oil p;ir»s of ihc country. In the course o! bin 

preBidenlial adareaa Col. Bhola Nath, ^aiil :— 

^ repeat it to-day in 11) M, that the medical or(?Aniaation 
ox tbe Indian army ia out of date. incfHe’.ent at»d iinsuitahle for Imlian require- 
ments, both in peace and war. For the hendit of the uninittated it may be explai- 
ned that the military sick in peace time arc treated in wbat arc called station 
hospitala. The hoapitala arc classed first, second and third elass, ac<*ordin;; to tbe 
atreQ|2;th of the garrison it a (antoimn ut on which the aick accommodation it baatHl. 
The station hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, In 
imitation of the system which pn vails in th«* British Army in Fnuhud and India. 
The eystem may be suited to troops in Knrl.ind where th'* cilmaiie conUiiitnis are 
uniform and the country is not subya-t to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. Jn such ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for with piecision. In India the conditions are difrcreiii. 
With the cha' gc of seasons ntui periodic visitations of cv>ideroic disc'astr tbe aick-raln 
varies and tbe hospitals arc full at one time and empty at other times of the year. 
But the Btation hospital system being rignl and inelastic, the sick accommodation 
can neither be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital equipment and personnel lying idle for a good part «*f the year. 

The field medical organisation of the army is no better. peace time tne 

field medical units are moribund. The equipment is carefully folded up and storm 
away in stations so far apart as Secunderabad and the personnel 

is distributed for duty in stations as far apart as llombay and MHiidulay and as m 
matter of fact, field units have no pcr.^^onncl in peace time. It 
ting and detailing men from all ovir India. On raobdisa ion 
equipment and personnel are collected and put together, before ibt amt ka 

the field. This takes time and means d.lay and c.vpense. f.,;iures hare 

This I submit is unprepared ness with a vengeance. All our p.iHt fjiiures naro 

been due tu unpreparedresr. Tbcae arc ccrions H'''‘L“,hlI' c"mll 

of the indiuu a?™y ^ch f^rcapeeJ^Uy ^thc^not.c _K. .hc_ 

ahould be aboliahcd and replaced 

time «a they do in the field. 

Civil Medical AnMisi.sTRATTOif 

if a roiliiaty service has not P’roved 


1 mrn now w vuc w- -- ,Urt,u,ht will naturally occur iq you that 

ioR the defects on the military ^de. in the army orgaoiaatioo. 

if a roiliiaty service has not proved a ... -a for which it was never inten- 

it eaniiot be expected to do ®".y *”l research work, medical relief. »»»<{ 

ded. In tbe civil you have the defective nature of tbe Medical 


duiouVlN^'meuV olMie ludcfSndent praciiiioner, ibe ... 

Council, reciprocity wd soon, mnsDicuousli in the civil organigatiuo and 

The one defect wmch stands out ^ fundamental defect in the very 

which is the root cause of your the combination of the civil and 

structure of the civil machine. This defgit Government ^ 

military funclions of the « a conservative OoverniDeoi , it hatea 
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the best that can be done ; it ia reinctant to move forward unless it is pushed by 
the sheer wei^^ht of a persistent nnd nccumnlated public opinion. The Government 
niaeliiiury is old and nntiquatod and at best of times it can move slowly on its 
rusty biiiKes. It is an alien Government, nnd therefore it is naturally distrustful of 
everything? and everybody ; it is a bureaucratic Government and therefore irrespon- 
sive to popular demand. 

Adniitiisirator after administrator, both civil and military, brought the defect to 
the notice of the Government and submitted proposals for its removal to relieve 
the civil department from the incubus of military encroachment. The Government 
of India, it^ny be said to their credit, and the Hccretary of State for iitdia and 
even the British Medtcal Ai^Hocintioii ap})rovcd these piwpotais and gave their 
biessingH. Committee after earn mit tec and commission after commission were 
appointed to give f.ractical to those proposals. Bui every attempt was frus- 

tmti'd. The long drawn and sad story of these efforts and defeats is told in my 
address of 19*29 in which 1 have given chapter and verse of these proposals and tlm 
Govern men t. despatches. Those noed not - be repeated here. Bnffiee it to say that 
the forces of re-action triumphod, defection overtook the ranks of reformers^ the 
British Medical Assoctation tunned tail and surrendered to reaetionary foreea. 

The reactionary knows that of all the pig heads in the world the milita^ is the 
most asinine ; that his caiverum is unduly thick and once an idea gets inaide it, 
it is very diflicult to got it out. He exploits the military by patting an idea into 
bis head that the 1. M. 8. reserve is a military necessity. That is enough, alter 
which it is of no use to tell the military that no army in the world keeps medical 
reserves like the Indian army, that nowhere in the ivorld arc the civil and military 
functions of a medical service so combined ; that his military reserves have proved 
, a myth and a failure on more than one occasion, that reserves might have been 
necessary in ancient times when India had no medical practitioners ; and that India 
to-day conld supply not two hundred but ten thousand medical reserves, but it was 
of no avail and the military reserves remained and are still there, 

The reformer inside the (fovernmeut of India or the reformer outside has not 
been idle and has not lost hope. Ho has mobilized new forces and planned new 
attacks on the stronghold from another direction, The forces of reform are march- 
ing with a sure and steady step. Some of the outworks have slready been carried 
aud the assault oji the main position is being delivered. It is a question’^of time as 
to how long the reactionary forces will last out before they finally lay down their 
arms. 


Medical Reforms 

1 will describe to you now, that in face of these dinicuIticB, what the reformer 
has been able to nchicvc. what Ims been done and what remains to be done and the 
steps which rnn.-^t be token to gain the final victory. 

Ibe first step on the road to nform was taken when hcalih and education were 
made a transferred subject. This was a most important slip. It tacitly admitted 
that the rare of health and education was the people's own concern. If they prove 
tbemacIvcB fit in this, they will be considered fit for other and most important 
things. This is an experiment nnd we are on our trial 

The sesond step in the same direction is the provincialisation of the transferred 
sub)»ct. This step further assumes that health conditions are diffieiilt in different 
parts of India. By provincialising the transferred subjects, each province is left 
free to work out its own sulvatiou in the best way it can without dictation or 
directiou from outside. 

Constitutionally speaking, India is in a state of transition. Everything is in a 
iitate of flux. The structure is in the making. Its cement is wet and not yet 
properly set, and one cannot say wH:u shape the budding will ultimately take. 

The minister of to-day is not the minister of to-morrow. To-day the minister is a 
raw material in an embryonic state whose spine has not yet ossified. He is under- 
g<^g training in the A. B. C, of his port-folio-discipline, a sense of duty and res- 
pousibili^. To-day he is eounting the coins in his pocket before thinking of schemes 
of his ofme. He is not the leader but is led by the heads of bis department. 

The minister of to-morrow will be a different man ; he will be a roan of grit, he 
will have (he power behind him and will know how to nse it, he will be the master 
and not the slave or his department. He will know and will insist upon how best 
to ate aud where to use the pertonoel of hit deportmeot. In the coune of evolutioo 
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dcTclop into a granine minittry o{ health with a proleaaioaal 

Indian Medical Council 

w* third forward-step on the road to reform U tho Indian Mrdioal (’iHnuil, 
It had bc«.*n considered desirable to have a council of our own. In order lo lienl 
with the question of the Indian medical council 1 deaire to place before you both 
sides of the qiieetion, the Goveriimeot side as well as the popular side. I priseni 
the Govern ineiit point of view first. 

In this con nciaion it is also necessary to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
eif?ht of, that tho Government rijjhily claims responsibility for medical education in 
I idia. It grants the hall-inaik of medical degrees. It has, therefore, a right to lay 
down the standard which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 
standard. 

We futllicr forget the undcnbicd tact that the Government of India arc not a 
free agent in these matters. There is the Secretary of State for India who claims a 
Hiniiiai resnonsihility over and aliovc the Indian Governmont. Ho has bis own 



uui iv wm nu*- 

iiiv *n.v ■»> w...... These UTS hard fuels and practical 

dilliciiUies 10 which no honest critic of the Goverument can shut his eyes. 

4 ionUleiuen. this is (he Government side of the picture which 1 have so far 
plac.6i before yon. I have tried to place the Government side of the ern'e ns fairly 
as PCAftiblo. Now 1 would like to present the other side of the ease whif^h puts a dillV- 
irfi^tcoiuplexioii on the (nweriimoul version. It is often said that the tioxernmcni of 
India cannot do a thing with gooil grace. I am nfraid there is a good de.d of jinjldica- 
tiow for this view of the Government of India as illustrated by the Indian Medical 
Council, the story of Mhi< h I am going to narrate. . 

It had broil notieod for a long time that tlic British General sleibenl Gounrii 
had l>oen living to tH'rpotuato tlu ir hold on the medical Lduc-ation of India by 
imposing their own standard of ednoatioM mu! cxaminaiions in disregard of tlic f«n*t 
that the conditions of medical praetiec in this country arc quite tiilh reni to those 
which prevail in England. This was highly 

India. The Indian indignalioii eubninated m the of the remned o ^ 

the iiv>pointnioni of a wK'Jieal inspector in India at the ezppnse of “ * . 

payer. This raised such a stoiiu of protest that the council Jioiuimc Lad to beat n 

lU noN^ moTC on the part of the rouneil w«. the 8upp-*lion tl.a' luilia xhouM 

s ”™»,n .1 .... ™. .t. ss ..r 

belief that havuip a coum-it of ih.ir o"" YM .;t.Vn3c or d.eit.ii..u from out- 

educational ptobieina ui their own nay ronmil 

ment. It was therefore feared IJui with all ihat 

measure of reform had a cUanoc '‘whl iher'" nominated or oili ial. wre alt. r 

...Id iis 

was further hoped that th«! hon. Mini tr ^ h!ii,ds of the hriiish 

being ai ' “ * - 

General 

M A i.X"; — 

played better than people from outside me 
49 
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was Cabled to the effect that the aecretary of the conncil ehoald not be an inspector 
of education. The resolution was passed by a lar^o majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong speeches in 
support of the resolution. This move on the part of the non-offioittl members took 
the wind out of the sails of the British Medical Council. But they had counted 
without their, host, the hon. member in charge. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for ihc resolution. S econdly, there was the regula- 
tion of the Council Act which rtcinired that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave of the council, shall not be 
admissible, if it raises substatitially the same question, within one year of the date 
of the meeting at which it was dosigiied or moved. 

But the hon. member is a past master of the art of political game. He got over 
both these difficulties in his own clever way. A meeting was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Generals and Kai Bahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conscience may be one thing, but voting is something quite differ- 
ent. They were taught the elementary lessons in voting and the art of swallowing 
one’s own words. The second difficulty was got over by simply brusbiog aside the 
regulation. 

A meeting of the council was called in June 1934 in which the secretary of the 
council was appointed inspector of Medical Education io India, and thereby the 
council reversed its own decision of March 1934. At the same meeting 
a resolution was proposed that the council should appoint two sub-committees for 
considering the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
nations. The idea underlying the resolution was that the sub-committee would draw 
up a course of instruction which would satisfy the particular needs of Indian 
medical and health requirements. 

This however would not satisfy the authorities of the 1. M. S. who are 
bent upon converting the Indian Council into a branch of the G. M. C. The re- 
solution was turned down and in its place an amendment was passed giving powers 
ts the executive committee to form such sub-committees. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printed draft-recommendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for graduates and professional examina;- 
tiooB, (adopted by the executive committee Juue 1934) were sent out tto all univer- 
sities in India. These drafts are a verbatim copy of the recommend at ions of G. M. 
C. The G. M. C. wanted to have an inspector of education of their own sJandard of 
studies and examinations. They have got both, thanks to the new Indian Medical 
Council, fisuch. are the' achievements of the first council and such is the parody 
of a council which (he hon. mt mbers has been able to give to India. After all that 
haggling and negotiations ibis is the net result. 

The question naturally arises whether the hon. member has been hood- winked 
or has be deliberately bartered away the hoaour abroad which he was so very 
jealous to guard. Gemiemen, politics is a dirty game I 

A Machiavellii-n Destqn 

The fourth step on the road to reform was taken in the year 1923 when the 
Secretary of &cate in Council under Rule 12 of the Devolution Buies checked the 
further encroachment in the civil department by the military officers by fixing 
their number to 268 appointments. 

Tbe fifth step in the same direction was taken by the Government of India in their 
commttmque of 1918. This would have been a large step and a very important 
step if the communiqne had been a genuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of what it promised to give in form. Oentlemen, ;the com- 
munique is an important document and it deserves a careful examination. 

The communique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official verbiage. At a superficial glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and eren generous. It is only a very careful study and analysis of its cootents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. I will only mve you an outline. 

Para. 2 lays down that the 1. M. 8. constituted on the same broad lioea na at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the needs of tbe Indian Army. Please 
note carefully that the primary fiurpoae of the 1. M. S. ia the military duty, 

Para 3 reads that.on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserve 
ofileera is 200, of which 134 will be Britnh and fio Indian officers. 
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nndet tbii head have wiih^th* office™ 


(a) Ot&cera 
families. 

(b) Officers required for 
Then, as if to confound 


reniiir«>fl nju oincorK m CHteirories 

1 medical attendance on superior Mrvicca and theit 

nvil administration. 

residuary officers, ‘rhe''Tocurabcru8*^'of another catfRory, which it calls 

employment whether for purnnse of he pcrraaBciitly retained in citil 

therefore be treated «« par^of ^ar administration and who cannot 

civU^employmrnV^is'^cakJli^a^ ®* officers, in all, required for 

sr^“.iJs%Lv:;r; 

■&£"»» "T'’. * USSS. 

draw your*^attmition^to*a^few^nrV^?'^'*^^^^^ of the rest of the communique I wiah to 
not ;ftn view o been noted ao far, 

fine which vduJ d^mAnrJ dJ. u contained therein, so much as to indicste the 

fthliM ^pm military necessity the military ask the civil department to 

^ temporary civi employment for their war reserve till such 
time that they may be required for military duty. 

•hn «« department obliging they push another 102 f. M. 8. officere 

WJio are not part of war reserve. 

a military necessity, but civil requirement 
ihe provisiou of civil requirement surely is a -civil necessity which concerns the 
civil department only. 

As* the medical depattraent is a transferred subject, these requirements should be 
met provincialiy from the provincial cadre. The civil department could recruit 
European medical men in the provincial cadre for the purpose of attendance on 
superior personnel. 

4. The designers of the communique usurp the function of these provincisl 
medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, which are theirs 
by right, 

5, They not only rob but dictate the posts which the robbers should occupy. In 
fact, all the posts w.bi'ch carry power and emoluments are usurped without regard to 
the most iraportant question whether these olfioers are fit for these posts or not. 

The remaining portion of the communique need not detain uh long. To provide 
employment for .TO oftic' rs 237 posts arc nquired ; the remaining 65 officers will 
constitute the leave and study leave reserve calculated at the rate of 27 and a half 
percent. But the eoinmunique is silent as to where these officers will be kept. 

Of the 237 posts .59 will be available und r the Oovernment. of India and 178 
win be provided in the provinces, thereby relcj*ing 90 posts out of 2Gb under Rules 
12 of the Devolution Rules of 1923. . . . i. j- 

The release of 90 posts would have been a bron and a step in the right direction 
if it had not been nullified by a condition which makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. , , . . n 

The communique provides firstly that the rrG‘’Cnt rncumbrnts of these posts win 
remain undisturbed until such time that they are gathered jo their fatuers. u 
further provides that the next generation of I. M. S who joined the civil depart- 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the communique will have prospect! e 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too /lu: out of 
death. The naivety of thia scheme is equalled only by its diabolical ingenui y. 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 

Racial Discrimination 

HaTing cheated the provincial aerview, it proceeds to <“^^*‘ '11;',“°” X'Sonai 
cally men of the same service, the Ind.an I. ,M. « 'T’Jbteh 

and racial discrimination in an imperial Suffice it to UT ‘hat 

ia ao very neceesary for the smooth workmR of the service feu^ 

tb« spoils of the civil department have of the foroier. 

the lodian^ and British oificers much to the dL^gust and discootcnt of tnc loriner. 
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T will not fro into the detAih of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this siil>j('ct bi‘fi)rc and can re^ r the ciinous to my address referred to before* 
It brny bo noted as a minor dttail that the residuary posts arc so cunniofrly 
arraiifrid that not one of ttum is reserved for the Indian I. M. S. men. It will 
so happen that when moi)iIi8atir)n is ordered on a large scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoying the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains to say in this conneelion that many official and 
seini»oflieial explanations have been forthcoming; from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions between men of the same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A high olficla], who holds a much higher position now than before, told my 
informani that a large number of civil pests has been reserved for Europeans in 
the interest of the Iridinn L M. S. officers of the future. We are keeping these 
posts snug and warm for them. If then 4he Kuropraiis give up these posts they 
will be snapped up at once by the provincial men. The explanation explains nothing 
but it make ouc thing dear that this geiitlemairs intelligence is no better than his 
honesty. 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
lamented Sir Bice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
He told me that it was really a question of the top dog and (he underdog. If you 
top-dog and they would do the same. That gentleman gave a true and honest 
explanation. 

Our critical survey of the communique has brought out the threr future stages 
of medical reform which you have to tight and struggle for. 

First, you have to demand reudation of the 102 so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 00 posts should be made a 
reality and not a sham. 

Thirdly, that the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact, and not a farcical comedy. 

When YOU have strugglecl through these stages your goal will be in sight. There 
will be only 200 military officers left in the civil depart lUL'iit. With the effective 
transfer of the medical deparlmcut they are bound to be absorbed iu the provincial 
cadre. 

When that ranch desired and happy event comes to take place, it will be time for 
the D. G., I. M, S. to receive his co/f(/c from the Government of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of l:^imla. 

The present D. D., I. M. S. is a personal friend of mine and I only hope Ibis 
change will not come in his time and if it does come. I ho])c it. will be nothing worse 
than to change his tunic and plumes of I.M.S. into the top bat and frock coat of a 
ministry of health. Gentlemen, that is your goal. 

The Is dependent Medical Profe.ssion 
I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official side 
of the medical profession. 

In this please do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the mdependent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In the first place I do not make any 
distinction between the official aud nou-offici.al medical professiou and. secondly, 
because I firmly believe that the medical officialdom rather than the so-called 
official medical profession is the chief and only barrier which stand io the way of 
the independent medical profession. Unless that barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as independent profession cannot make a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show bow the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined so far, you as private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very important part. 

la the journey which we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the barriers are removed aud the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. 

You have^ thensore, to work proviocialiy. Your work lies in the provtces. The 
most important requisite for provmcia] work Is the formation of strong powerful 
provincial branches of the Indian Medical Association. With Jive and active bran- 
ches, in all districts and even villages in ail provinces, organize and consolidate 
fflidical opinion in your province. Don't permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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BESOLUTIONS PASSED 


of youl 
oirn master, he is 


A? ProfcRsiou. I «m Awnre that tne Awviec ratn fl«hu 

lo ^ssof'iutinn. lie woulii rnthcr stand aside and lot 

somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to cui.>y the fruit 
labours. ' ^ 

*? this, isfontlemen, be is not. a coward : he is not his 
epw^ down by the tyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

fro tyranny^ of the Czar is coming; to an end at Simla aa it has disappeared 
eis^here.' The time is not far off, when Sir Uico Edwardn’ undcr-dou will U' coming 
^ 21? *** u u when they will liek the hninls of the under-dojr. 

l^e other ni^ whom the Czars arctryinj; to divide from you ia the licenlinte. 
Don’t desert thojpoor m.in ; he has done the pioneer work of the profe^xioii. 
There are over 25,000 of them all over India who arc doin;: mo-t useful work in 
urban und rural towns. The uniformity of (dueittion and f|ii;dificatioa is only 
a device to create division in*_yoiir ranks. The lieentiate is a pan of yon. 

Having; secured the solidarity of your profession you set to work. The 
miiiistera are your own men, the provineial le«^i«ilaiiire ir your <»wn ; siTiirc their 
good-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and pnbli • press, goeure 
their cooperation and support also. Having made sure of your altii s and support 
convince them that in matters of medical relief and s.mitary n form ihe cooperation 
and help of the independent practitioner is mo8^ essential in ord 'r to poimlarizi? 
and extend the state measures of medical relief, especially in times of great 
national disasters such as floods, earthquake-*, f imine, epidemics and irr< ai wars. 

To be able to render assistaucc to the tiovernment of v.mr provin.-e 1 should 
advise you to organize medical relief measures and enlist yoiir-s.lvcs freely for 

army reserve forcra. , , . . • » i • 

Your offer of honorary servieoa as surgeons and physicans in provincial hogpi- 
ials and dispensaries will be most welcome. Yon will be most ii'icfnl n.s registrars 
of birth, vaccinators and health officers in rurid areas. The miniicipil bodi(« and 

district boards who generally live from hand to mouth will be only loo gltid of 
^^"yout** wUlmg^^co^ lo enlarge the scope of medical relief and 

*“ThCM fa°”OTOTmou8 scope for work in malornily, cl.ild-welf^rc, nurBinR, fir.t 


'uturc 


flid health insDoction of school children, sanitation and RO on. 

To MAbleTou to r“dcr^p cllViei.lly to yonr connlry nmi the 

eJ^you Kd of your BtaUH If rvulu"; 

medical man should cense by eon fining the j jg „,y v^jgfon of the fu 

This, gentlemen, is the writing on the wall and mis my 
progress of the medical profession in India. 

RESOLUTIONS- Second D.y-New Delh.-27lb. Deermbet 1934 ^ 

Important resolutioiiB urerc pnooed 

(1) This conforence places on record ‘^,,!;than. R 0. niitttij g, I*, 

demise of Drs. M. Mdra. 1. p.h dc'' Khar and ronv. ys heartfelt 

C. Bhattaeharya, Man 8ingh, Mohd. . *^’‘1'' 

sympathy and condolence to tlic ^ Council Act. 1010 and rails 

(2) This conference eondcimis thc^ f.” to take early steps to so 

upon the members of more suitable 


arrangement for 


amend it as to provide therein among J ilic im Itisiou of lieeutiatcs 

reciprocity in large numbers of elected mcmbirs ana u 

within its purview. , ♦»!« nnnoiniment of a non-Iudian as tne 

(3) This conference strongly ^ .A\n»\ 

secretary of the Medical Council of .anointment of the serretary. Mjdieal 

(4) This conference disapproves course of 

Council of India as inspector of oaiiicularly the elected members 

condemns the action of members of the council, pai 
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.®) •'Onference is of opioion that the recommendations of the Drag In- 
qttiiT Committee be given effect to and a bill for that pur pose be placed before 
tne legislature at ar^ early date. 

(6) This conference recommends to the Government of India the inclusloo in 
pharmacopoeia in use in state hospitals and dispensaries of such drugs of indige- 
nous origin whose value has been scientifically established in the treatment of disease 
prevalent in India. 

(7) This conference strongly recommends to the Government of India, provincial 
Governments and local authorities not to curtail the financial grants necessary for 
the scientific medical research and for medical relief in the country. 

(8) This conference strongly urges the necessity of amending the provincial 
Medical Council Act so as to ensure a majority of the elected members in their 
con^itutions and invite the Indian Medical Association to take the necessary action 
in this respect through its provincial branches. 

(9) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under state control for counter signature on certificates issued by regis- 
tered medical practitioners is uncalled for and inequitable and urges its aDolition 
immediately. 

RESOLUTIONS — Third Day— New Delhi — 28th. December 1934 

Discussion centred round the recommendations of the .1. P. C. regarding the 
Medical Services at the Conference, which came to a conclusion to-day. 

The Conference after careful perusal of the J. P. C. Report opined that the con- 
tinued appointment of members of the Indian Medical Service to the Civil side as 
contemplated by para 299 of the Rjport (Part 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustified 
and uncalled for. 

The Conference concurred with the view expressed in Para 299 of the Report 
of the Service Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference that there ahoul^ 
be DO civil branch of the Indian Medical Service and that the Civil Medical Service 
of the .Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com- 
mission, The Conference opined that the present meihod of recruiting ofllcers of 
the Indisn Medical Services by selection was undesirable and unsatirtactory and 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous meetings of the Conference that the 
system should stop and that an open competitive examination for recruitment 
should be held in India. The Conference wanted that all officers of the I. M. S., 
employed in the Civil Medical Ueparraent must be wholly under the control of the 
Minister in charge of the portfolio. . , . « 

The Conference opined that the right of appeal sought to be given by the Report 
to the Privy Council (para :5G4, page 215, Volume one. part one) from considered 
decisions of the Indian Medical Council, a» approved by the Governor-General in 
Council, was a direct infraction of the provisions of the Indian Medical Council 
Act of 19d3 and as such right conflicted with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medical Council, the Conference strongly condemned this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it deprived the CoiWJcil of the right of 
reciprocity with other countries, as to mutual recognition of respective medical 
degrees and diplomas conferred by the said Act. 

The Conference dissented strongly from the proposal in para 365 Volume 1 
part 1 entitling the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps and the Royal Air Force Medical Service to practise in India, merely by 
virtue of the Commission they held, thus infringing upon the rights of ^iprocity 
granted to the Council as per sections 13, 14 and 17 of the lodiau Medical Coun- 

cil Act of 1933. . . o - * 4 * . 

Another resolution urged deductions from locometax assessments of medical men 
In respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 

**^*ThrS>Dference endorsed the U. P. Medical Conference resolution which held u 
derogatory to the interests of the medical profession the recent amendment to the 
U* P* Poisons Act. 



The AD India library Conference 

Opening Day— Madrat— 24th. December 1934 

The eighth All-India Public Library Conference commenced ita aesaion. on the 
24th. December 1934 at ‘the Congreas House, Royapettah, Madras 1^“® 

preaideecy of Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai^ President, Bengal Library 
Association. A large gathering vas present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. K, L. Narasimha Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the President and the delegates said that Madraa was the place 
AU-lndia Library Conference was held and where the consutntion of the All-l«d«a 
Library Association was framed. Again in 1927 the Ail-lndia 
met here for the second time and the second i i i 

organisation of the Madras Library Association. Ihe f ‘f. had a lone 

was the first in the field of Library organ isatjon in | 

K:a»/\rv rtf veara' service to its' credit. Of iu'e at tempts were being madi. ahe 

M.a«. uta, >>"«“>, s f s "sy;:. ‘•arsiiKs 

itself was not new to India. In jncicnt med*ie\al and modern tiroes also, 

centres of education like /{"’irimri Libraries for some time past could 

libraries were founded by ®”''Shte[‘ed king. . ^ r 

develop owing to political * ,jo„ a,^d development of librarirs, and the 

people were taking interest in the ^bey would be able to d» velop on a 

speaker bad no doubt that m ' •favour^sbly with those in the advanced 

large scale of libraries which A-.h ^ ‘ .he nari of the tieople and the (iov- 

Western countries. For l^s a ® o'^to fjay was that people should bo 

ernmant was necessary. The cilliire and not as a means 

taught to look upon education solely as nuitable agency for developing 

Democracy imd no Democracy would safc f who formed JO pet 

cultured. So. the need of educatiuK .U.f ratc «.h wil mg 

cent of the population was very interest in pronioiioK ihe Library 

“transfer thWow« ‘9 the people be possible ^o develop l.brane. on 

srt ./w 

Sru=!n»'r;3.i£- 

r£'SrJU‘:.!fU:« ssi\;r.rAK'r's;e u... 

Mr. AsadcIsLA Ope. ‘ 

Ur.K.M. A,adullaftT 

£■3 siiliS, 

was needed was the establishmen 
meats for their proper upReep. 
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Indian the npenkor continued, ‘had not reached the same atage of advancement 
in the educational Held an other couu tries . but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not bein^ taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the bolding of 
Coiifercncos were quite essential. The Madras rresidcncy did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association aud Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah >aid, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment was (fficieiit, much business could not be expected. The management of libra- 
ries should be entrusted to those who had an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for ’proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard Echome of classification for Indian 
libraries, he said, had been engaging the attention of those who were interested in 
the library problems of the country, so far ns no palpable results had been achieved. 
He hoped that a scheme of classification could be recommended to the libraries in 
the country, and whcti that was done, it would be n right step forward in the 
history of the Jndinn Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
Associations to cooperate in solving the many probiemB that faced them. 

Presidential Address 

Kumar Munindra Deb Dai Mahasai, President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 1910 in the progressive State of Buroda under the fostering care of 
His Highness the (latkwar. It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
Judin, to take it up. I believe Andhra Desa was first in the field, it had no bold 
in Bengal till 1925 when wc held the First Library Conference and Exhibition in 
Bniisbcria in the district of Honghly. The firet AlMndia Public Library Confer- 
ence wus held in Madras in 1919 under the presidency of Mr. ivudnlkar of Baroda. 
The second Conference met at Cocanada under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
the third at Belgaiim where the presidential chair was occupied by Deshbnndu C. R. 
1)h8. the fourth at Madras under the presidency of my esteemed friend Dr. Promo- 
tha Nttth Baneijec, in 1927 in which 1 hnppenrd to be present, the fifth in Calcutta 
in 19-S under the presidency of Sir fc?. Kadbakrishiian, the sixth at Lahore presided 
over by t?ir P. C. Ray and the 7th at Btzwada presided over by Mr. V. B. Ram. 
This Conference is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since etforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into proper channels in the best iuterests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient* times in India and elsewhere. I do not 
wish to hark back into the boary past to dilate on the ancient cultural centres of 
our forenfihcrs. They were wellsnited to the times in which they existed. The 
nine-storied magnificent library building ‘^Ratna-Dadhi’’ of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikramsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever of which wo may justly feci proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
few no longer bolds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries J^ve 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
ress to get access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one’s house. The library movement is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries iudispeoeable for readers and to make them os 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Need for Istensiyb Propaganda 

One of the greatest difBcalties with which the movement is confronted is the 
colossal Ignorance of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in view has stood in the way of iu rapid develop* 
Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring home to the reading 
public future possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has been found that the enthusiasm of members oi some libraries wsnes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is jeft to the Bccretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. Lack of 
public interest gradually makes the library no letter than a lifeless repository oi 
books. Care should bo taken to keep alive the interest of members snd one-msn 
show should be avoided. 

Most of the library buildings in this country arc not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary in the cons- 
truction oLlibrary buildings. It does not matter whether the library is a small or 
a big one. The plannitig should not be uuseieutific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also be made to make them 
as ranch attractive as possible. 

Public libraries should not. be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irrespeciive of party should have free aecess to them. These tempj^ 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all Irrespective of creed, 
colour, sex and parly. ...... u 

Conflict with local bodies and officiula should be avoided. Libraries snoulu try 
to enlist the sympuihy not only of the local p»*ople but aUo of local bodies .^'tnin 
their respective iurisdiciions, be it the Union Board, District Board or ®*“**'j‘P* 
Intellectual or cultural advancement being the library objective it 
attract olliciala ns well. Co-operation bci ween all secuon a of the iJVi* 

have most bcacacial result. Purity of thought and action should pervade the whole 


library atmosphere and all controversy should be set at rest. 

Promotion of mutual inlerchaiiKc of hooka and 
the Imporial Library and the Provincial lihranca “V** 

Library, the Allaliaf.ad Public Library and ibc Punjab Public Library la UiairaOlo 


the Imperial Library and the Provincial libraries 
Library, the Allaliabad 

to feed small libiancs. . . , . n, rectors of 

The Education Coinmissioacr to 
Public Instruclinii should be roqin-sind to 

libraries in their aiinunl and (luiniiueiiiiial reports as dotte (tri I 
Canada. 

Lack of sympathy on 
fnrtheraiico of the library mov 

library C’ongrcMS 
: Inurnalionsl 

... « ,i,i« ,1,11. -»*«i ii iicHorvcH me umviui coiisidcralioii 

Library Federation is a commendable oiu. 
of this Cuufcrciicc. 

LniRARY Service For (hiii.nRES 

•c to conaider the duty of the Public 
" ' n-morrow 


annual and (piinqucnnial 

the oart of a roaj irity of profcssininl librarians In Iho 
nnvJ^^^nt L to I dt?l>lore‘d. It is Ingh time for them 

Alta t.ui:iuiii;u n iiivi ........j 

l"u“ “'“^.'1..*: "';; ‘Hiidablc Oiie^nd it deserves the careful . 


l/ibrarit'S 
In these days 


I ahould like to ask the to 

of financial sUini^ency it J“,y «.tb ju*' 0 'il« lite«'“re >«•»'* •« 

children but a comer in each puuiic , . . . , 

““ExL“ptinTho«pitals for 'here Fn no^rovlfrToT'eM.U^Jo 


me inieiieciuai uci-uh . . . 

told that Madras has taken tnt 't»" _ patients ol dospiiais. „ 

supplying niagaaines and book followed by library otanisa^ tn 

•exSSi^le'aet Madras may -y^well^ be ^ PuWi"bb»rriho-ld 

proriDcca in India by '‘"‘t? ^„ith ibe physician in '•‘“tg';. lu,. ijbra,,_no matlet 
Exhibition, to aiyact ^plc 


of hospitals. Xbe rommem 


irom time to time •"“■Mumn or Book Kxbibil.on or Art , 

people to ie Exhibitions, me imrar. 


90 
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mach headway in India to capture the imag:ination of my countrymen. ^6 
weatern methods should have to be adopted if we want the movement to thrive 
and vibrate ihroughtout the length and breadth of the country. The programme of 
work may vary to suit local conditions but the ideal should be the same* 
Liquidation of literacy, diffusion of knowledge among all strata of societv, 
cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

RESOLUTIONS-Second Day-Madra8-25th December 1934 

The Conference met again to*day with Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Jiakasait 
the President in the chair, when a number of resolutions of general importance 
relating to the library movement in India were discussed and passed. 

Mr. L, N. Qobil Sundaresan addressed the Conference on the usefulness of the 
library movement, He emphasised that it was one of the most important movementa 
of the present centuiy and that through the medium of the movementi mass edu- 
cation could be easily and sueccsstuliy promoted. 

The following were among the resolutions adopted at the Conference 

*This Conference notes with satisfaction the noeasures adopted by the several 
Public Libraries’ Associations in arranging fnr training classes in libraria^fiship and 
with a view to supplementing and developing such academic work, appeals to the 
universities in India and Burma in genertil to iiisiituic courses in hbrariansbip and 
make the necessary tutorial arrangements therefor. 

International conference 

’’This Conference invites the next session of the International Conference of 
Libraries to India and requests the executives of the All-India Public Library 
Association and the Indian Library Association to take all necessary steps for the 
purpose. 

" This Conference places on record its appreciation of the pioneer Rural Library 
Service carried on at Maiinargudi, Alamur, Tadcpaliigudem and Kuppam and hopes 
that their example will bo followed throughout the country. 

Books in Vernacular 

**TbiB Conference resolves that for the promotion of mass education greater 
importance should be paid by librarians to the acquisition knd distribution of books 
and periodicals in the vernaculars ; urges all the local boards and Municipalities 
to institute and maintain public libraries tbroiighout their areas, and appeals to 
provincial legislainres of the country to vote libcrul grants to further and aid the 
formation and maintenance of free public libraries in all provtuces without the 
imposition of any conditions. 

Provincial Organisations 

’’This Conference recommends the constitution of provincial organisations on the 
basis of linguistic areas to control uiid co-ordinate the work of the various public 
library aHSOciations and r< quests the provincial organisations so formed, to affiliate 
themselves to the All- India Public jjibrary Association and to take immediate steps 
to do propaganda works for the furtherance of the public library movement. 

*'This Conference requests the maniigcmcnt of the public libraries in the country 
to inaugurate under their respective auspices, activities conducive to the popularisa- 
tion of the library movement and to the eniighieumcnt of the public at large, 
literate as well as illiti rate. 

’This conference is of opinion that it is esdenlial that copies of all books and 
other literature publishinl in British india and Feudatory Stales be supplied to 
the various provincial State and impciial libraries for presentation and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be .conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

District and Taluk Associations 

’’This oonferenoc appeals to the citizens throughout the country to inaugurate 
district, taluk and village library associations for the furtherance of the cause ol 
the public library movement, and the establishment of public libraries. 

’’This conference is of opinion that library luovenient in India cau be fostered 
and directed with greater success and advantage by the joint efforts of the All-India 
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Library Aasociation and the ladian library association and requests the executife 
ol boin the aeaociationa to devise ways and means for this purpose. 

**Thi» conference places on record the vaiusbie services rendered by 
K. Nageswara Rao and V. Veiikateswaralu to the library moveraenl anil bestow 
00 them the titles of Qhanadatta and Andhra Bhashoddaraka resp ectively. 

“This conference congratulates Mr. Guha Thakere on the publu^tion oi » 
“oriental scheme of clasdilcaiion’' (Prachya Vargikarana Paddhali) and places uie 
same for circulation and opinion.” i A K 

A resolution was passed expressing deep sorrov» at the demise oi rroi. a- • 
Siddbanta, well-known library worker of Lthorc, and conveying the conierenco 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. . .. . • 

The conference offered its h licitations to His Highness the rJlArd 

of Baroda on his sixty years of successful and bem ficeni rule and plnc*^ bv 

the T^able eetvicei he had rendered In ihe Indian pablic library muwment by 
his pioneer efforts and his continued iniercsi in it. .hnuld be 

The Conference was of opinion that the Indian Library 
fostered not merely by the spread of urban and rural . *‘bf**^**^*V-. Oonleronce 
educating the classe s and the masses through the car and ^b« ^y®* ^ fti^ouvouers 
app^nted a Committee with Messrs. 8. S. Rijigopalan and !>• and or^indVl 
to’Seviso ways and means and submit proposals to 
govcrumeiita for absorbing as many educated unemployed as possible 
ance of the library cause. 


The Andhra Dea library Conferaice 

Ob.i™.. .Ilk. 

M.. K. * 7 “ 
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been attempted, through tb ag to relate. Unguage* fr^nllfe 

have borne fruit is the task oeopie speaking the 1 ^ ^ ^ definite inteosive 

that amongst the two crore^o« per cent »mce 1920, 

literacy increased by more 
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^ntftct with the moYemcDti of progress bss been established. The rise of Yemaciilar 
(ournalism, the poblieation of cheap litcratare, the expansion of the printing 
industry, the larger use of books by persons of both sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural consciousness expressing itself in the social, litprary, poli- 
tical and the religions movements of the period, are some of the outstanding features 
that characterise and bear witness to the cultural rise of Andhra Desa. These are 
the various phases of one single dynamic movement of the age, namely, the evolu- 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedicated them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra Besa, be it said that they were the pioneers of the biggest social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years. 

The leaders of our Public Library movement will have to examine our social 
eonditioos and plan out a programme that will be risponsible for bringing out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act intelligently and thus serve society as 
members of a good citizenry. This means that the primary principle of the subor- 
dination of the individual interest to the good of the whole must be recognized. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well-cxincoivcd plan 
of educating the Society to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a plan, 
however, pre-supposes that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity aud be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitudes. 

We have to take advantage of the existing instruments of education like elemen- 
tary school for carrying forward the objects of these public liiirary movements and 
more specially for locating the Library and utilising it as an operating station of 
sound knowledge within the twelve districts of our Telugu country. There are 
more than ten thousand schools which can provide hnliitation for nn equal number 
of libraries. The schoolmaster in charge might be given training in Librarinnsbip 
in order to serve the interests of the locality with understanding ami judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such lilirarics goes, the Disiiict Boards who 
are in charge of elementary schools, might l)o well trusted to discharg«^ that func- 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will, therefore, under such circumstances, 
form the base line ol the library movement and to expand its usefulness will be the 
task awaiting the attention of our public men. 

It rests on the Public Library workers as well as on our legislatures, publicisls 
and social workers to compel the (tovernment to divert for the purpose of the 
propagation and maintenance of the Libraries an amount mm mensural c with the 
needs of Andhra Desa. The halting method of doling out a few thousands for th« 
entire presidency must stop and in its place an alloiroent of some millions must be 
demanded and until such a specific car-marking is carried out there must be an 
unceasing agitation. To effect a change in the vision and the policy of the Govern- 
roent we need upright and fearless public men who would not be ltd into sponsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish character. 

“Before the State can take np and discharge its liability to the public in the 
organisation of libraries*’, Mr. 1). T. Rao concluded by saying, “a gnat deal has 
to be done by our voluntary effort. The District and Taluk organisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Home districts 
have libraries that could be counted by hundreds while others have a few that 
could be counted on our finger’s ends. There are some libraries with opulent 
snurcoB of income, while others carry on a miserable existence. There are again 
libraries staffed by persons of experience and training, while there are many which 
are ill-staffiMl and ill-equipped. This wide difference in location, equipment person- 
nel and management gives rise to a new problem, namely, that of co-ordination in 
the working of libraries and the need for trained librarians. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary organisations act in harmony receiving stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the renult will not be satisfactory. Hence the 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year’s policy and work 
ahead and pursue it with application and energy, rcriodical inspiction of Library 
organisations, regular conlereneoa with leading librarians, and frequent convocation 
of regional conferences are likilv to keep the movement alive. But stress has to be 
laid on the need tor more workers of a trained character, who can work for the 
all-round prosperity of each centre. Henceforward the public library movement 
wilt have to embrace within its sphere active rural reconstruction. The Library, 
as an agency fur ibis purpose, has been tried in America with great success and 
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if we turn to ed?aDiage each library within a particalar area towards toeiat reeoiia* 
traction, the alii mate end of the Library movement will hate been reached/* 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following rcaolutions 

The conference urged the executive of the Andhra Deaa Libraries Assoeistion 
to popularise the ideals of the movement in Andhra Deea and the Andhra Oranth- 
laya oangha to publish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts. 

The conference recommended the formation of a Sab-Committee to devise waya 
and means to promote a network of librarica in all parts of the Andhra 
it was of opinion that the works of the late Andhraratni Durggirala Qopalairisb- 
nayya should be in every library in Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to Inc 
various libraries in the Andhra districts. 
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•tood for. IndiAQi bad hoped that their and ioteFeat’a would be safej^rded 

**‘Pwatioii came, but now the Report had onme as a fidiock:, 

- • Indian labour, Mr. R>ifi explained that .Ih^'y pf»r«irttpd by virtue of 

ihcir efficiency and their aptitude for work, which was distastef'Hl to Burmasis and 
not on account of their acceptance of lower wiuses. Ch^ttiyars, couiimied Mr. ttafi, 
were the backbone of the economic life of Burma. They w<Te not usurcra but 
Daii.Mrs who were aupplyinfj; a vital nc«>d, althoup^h they eondoHed ih» ir banking 
OMiness according to traditional Indian cuBtoms. Ho siroiigly deprecated the 
reference to CheUiyars aa money-lendere. 

Referring to the queationi of the right of entry of Indians, the President said 
It was not a queatron that might be left to be decided by Burma alone. It was 
OB much the conoom oif Burma to aafeguard her own nationals as it should be the 
concern of India to protect the rights of the nationals, in foreign territory. He 
hoped that when the time came to formulate the basis of the proposed trade 
convention, between India .and Bnrina. the Goveruinent of India, as well as ihe 
Indian commercial bodies And public men, would not lose sight of this fact. He 
emphaeised on the other ^ band that there sKould be no rcstrirtion as regards the 
entry of peraons of Indian domicile, inclnding Indian States’ subjects engaged in 
Iradrr or businesa. Attacking vigorously the treatment proposed to be accord^ 
to British aubjecta domiciled in India and Burma, Mr, Rafi pointed out that 
these legal reatrictiona would operate harshly against Indians. He mentioned the 
inadequacy of aafeguarda aa regards aeryicea, professions and education. He asked 
whether the treatment meted out to the Indian rainoriiy in Burma in the matter 
of public services and education was in conformity with international law on the 
Bubject of minorities* protection. As regards Indian shippittg, he trusted that the 
same reciprocal treatment that had been recommended between India and the United 
Kingdom would apply between Burma aud India. 

deferring to the proposal designed to protect cullivntors by alienating Chettiysrs, 
Mr. Rod stressed that the Burma legislature should be given powers to pass 
discriminafory laws and legislation thus passed should be made applicable to th»>86 
persons who came into the possession of lands at or before the date of separation 
for at least twenty years. 

i^nclndhrg, Mr. Kaft deplored the proposed inadi qnate representation of Indians 
in the legiRlsture and claimed special represent atioii for labour, commerce, Chetti- 
yars and landlords. 

RESOLUTIONS— Separ.atiox or Bi’rma 

At the resumed sifting of the Conference to-day. the proposal in 
paragraph 473 of the J. P. C, Report was strongly eritieiKcd by several speakers. 

It was mentioned that all other safeguards would he* h tllow and meaningless, if 
restriction was to he plnrrd on the entry of Jndians. This matter was a question 
Of life and death to the Indian community. 

Dr. R. 5, DougaU fx-Mayor, moved a resolution in this connection, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Dr. Dongal stressed that the connection of Indians with Barmans was age-long 
and that they were brought by Britishers to di*velop Burma, with an assurance of 
safety. The resolution inter alia protested against the proposal to empower the Burma 
^gislatiire to enact Irgislation restricting or imposing conditio s of entry into 
Burma of British subj. cts domiciled in India. It considered that such a proposal 
was wholly uncalled for and opposed to the principle formulated at the Burma sSiih- 
Commitiee of the first R. T. C. and the policy enunciated hy the Premier at the 
Burma R. T. C. and demanded that all persons of Indian domicile, including 
subjects of Indian Spates, shall have unrestricted right of entry into Burma after 
aeparations, a right which they now enjoy in common with other British subjects 
mid which, in a separated Burma was proposed to be retained only in the case of 
British Pubjecta domiciled in the United Kingdom. The resolution further demanded 
that as a measure of reciprocity, British subv’cts in Burma should be given the 
right of unrestricted entry into any part of India. Criticising the Joint Committee’s 
staement that the Indian labourer, by af'cepting lower wages, tended to oust the 
Burmese labourer aud lower his standard of living, as unfiiunded, the resolution 
pointed out that no special grounds for ngularising or rest rioting Indian labour existed 
uuless Such a rogulaiiou was conceived in theiuterests of Indian immigrant labour io 
Burma as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour Sud setU^ oo the basis 
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o( the convention between the Government of Tndin and Burmii. Conelndinn the 
r^liUion Htrong exception to the roferenre to Cbcliiius money-lcmierf, 

wno were baukora of high Btandiiig and honourable fraditiona. Hence the .1. P. t/’» 
anggeaiion to rcatrifU their entry ta deplorable, na it laeka appreci iriioi of the great 
aervicea rendered by them in economic and other apheros of the develijpincni of 
Burma. 

The Bession then adjourned until the next morning. 


RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— 30tk December 1934 

A largo gathering was present on December 30. 1934. the acoond day «l the 
ConfcrtMice. 

SfVfii roRolntions were unanimously passed protesting against the ,1. P. (?. 
recomtucndiitiona iii connection with land aUenaiion, edneation. profession, 
nation by local boards and local self-governing bodies etc., demanding thu inaintc* 
nanc«‘ of the existing franchise qualifications and the preservation of the fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resolution on commercial discrimalion. which was c.irncd, doniamicd protec- 
tion for Indian interests, including commercial, banking and shipping, in tin- •♦amc 
manner as was recommended for British subjects domiciled in the rnifrd Kmgdoiu. 
reserving at the same time the right to appoint .-mil engage, at the dmcrciion oi 
their agents, servants and employees without any rosirictionH. ^ . i .u i 

Over twenty speakers spoke on these resolutions, including Khan Bahadur Anmeu 
Chaniloo M. L. 0.. Mr. A. M. Vcllayan Cheiiinr, M. L. 0., Mr. MuIdii.hI 
and Mr. Abdul Bavee Chowdhury. .. ..... i . i 

Reference were made to the fact that it was Indians who first mtrotlnccil 
rice into India, where Burma was at prcsciu exporting i.,;,,* 

milliouB. The question of Indian shipping which hjul iH^t'ii omiitid 
Parliamentary Oommittoo would be anVetud nniler 

K'.r 
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f l) the abrogation of legal 
against Indians regsrding 


restriction in public services. ,:*7u;:::’;uoivld' be uac Imiian n-prciicnta- 

their rieht to enter pnblie service* ■‘"‘1''’?^ I,"! lo the Indian Naiam .nd 

tfwduiioM p^Bsed by the Coulercuce . , a- ur t K. Montbl, 

Barm gDoke on these resolutions including Mr. 

The Confereice then concluded. 



The Burma Aoti-Seperationist Conference 


At the Upper Burmt Anti-Separttiontets’ Conference, held at Mandalay on the S(Mk 
De6eaiberl934 D. Chit Hlaing, Anti-Scparetionist leader in the eoarae of hie preai- 
dential addrese, aaid that the propo^ conati tat<on for ceparated Burma wae inferior 
to that proposed in the scheme outlined by the Premier on January 12, 1932, and 
It was admitted that the conetitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli- 
tical parties in the country. The only course open lor Anti-Separationists, therefore^ 
was to reject the proposed '‘unsatisfactory and unacceptable” constitution, now 
beinu laid before Parliament. 

U Chit Hlaing reiterated, in this connection, the resolntions passed by the All- 
Burma Anti-Separation Con mention in 1934 and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
cept the Beforms. He added that the Joint Parliamentary Committee had wholly 
neglected to take into account the results of the last general election to the Burma 
Council, as also the separation resolution whieh was thrown out by the CounciL 
He mentioned that in the December session of the Council in 1932, a resolution for 
separation was lost, while a resolution containing the terms lor conditional separa- 
tion and conditional federation was passed. Criticising the remark of the J. P. C. 
that Anti-Separationists’ delegates preferred separation. U Chit Hlaing pointed out 
that it was contradictory to the evidence and facts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia the 
course of the discussions before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Raso Intio ns 

Four resolntions wera unanimously carried, rejecting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution. The resolution inter alia expressed re- 
sentment and dissatisfaction with the recommendation lor separation, whieh had 
been made in utter disregard of the clearest and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
ptfation and in favour of Federation given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Burmese electorate In the last Council election and also contrary to the many reso- 
lutions passed by the various Anti-Separationist Associations. The proposed con- 
stitution was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequently they urged upon the British Parliament to reject the recommendations 
of tlm J. P. C. as far as Burma was concerned and allow her as desired by a vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian Federation. The resolution warned the 
autnorities concerned that if separation of Burma from India should be thrust upon 
them, the British Government would be held responsible for the consequences that 
stay ensue. 

The Conference at this stage concluded its session. 
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The In£an Econonuc Conference 


Opening Day— Patna— 26th. December 1934 

la the course of his Presidential Address delivered to the eighteenth Seesion of the 
Indian Economic Conference held at Patna on the 26th. December,! 934, Ur, C, AL 
Vakilt University Professor of Economics, Bombay, observed 

The TTOrld is at present in an economic ferment and we find that the esistinK 
economic structure as well as existint; ecouomte relations have been completely 
upset. Neither the economic experience of the past nor the teachings of economic 
theory have proved a complete Kuide either in the understandioK of the oompitt 
phenomena that have developed or in the search for their solution. Instead of this 
we find gigantic efForts being made to restore order out of the prevailing chaos in 
different parts of the world on new lines with the consequence that the whole 
basis of economic life is gradually undergoing fundamental changes. 

On the one hand, we have the Uussian experiment which lovolves a thorough 
nvprhauline of the social and economic structure and which has in view the 
communistic ideal. In order to achieve their ideals, the Russians have adojjted a 
new method of economic approach, which has oecorac popularly known as plan- 
ning” Though this was ridiculed at first, the rest of the world, differing in their 
Aims ind pul cy, have however found something to imitate in the Russian method, 
the ^oiiseoueucc that various countries are now adopt mg some sor of 
arthl* method to remove the existing ^‘conomic ills. Iwo broad catego- 
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we find that dariny; the la.it few yoar«^ the National Government in England has 
Buccceded in bringing about a complete transformation of the economic policy of 
Great Britain, both within and without. Wc have the spectacle of the most highly 
mdustrialiscd country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
Ihe Gold yrafidurd now Ktands discrediitd by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Cobdcii is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 
not recognise it. 

The effort to bring the scattered parts of the Enipire into line with this new 
Empire policy has resulted in important political developments. Systematic propo- 
ganda with a view to creating opinion and goodwill among the peoples of the 
different parts of the Empire has been carried on. This has been supplemented by 
other methods differing in each case with the political status of the Empire countries 
couccrncd. Persuasion and treatment on a footing of equality have been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an artificial or forced consent is the rule in this country ; 
and a policy of active coercion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonies, 
for example, in Ceylon. 

Whereas in dependencies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
own points of view of the new policy has not been possible, in the Dominions 
where such consideration is possible, practical difficulties and controversies in the 
application of the new policy have betm noticed. The need for the enforcement of 
such an Empire fjOlicy in future has involved the institution of a chain of Reserve 
Bank in Empire countries which are to work under the guidance of the Bank of 
England ; and permanent machinery to watch the development of trade and to 
suggest ways and means for co-operation may grow. 

it may also in due course involve a corresponding change in the political 
structure of the Empire, which, however, is a problem beyond my scope. My 
present purpose is to trace the existence of au Empire Economic Blau and see its 
influence on Indian Economic policy. 

We have literally to trace such a plan by putting together the various measures 
which have recently been adopted, for the Empire Economic Plan is essentially 
difierent from the Soviet Plan. Unlike the Soviet method, the Empire Economic 
Flan IB not outlined as such beforehand ; nor is it i meaut to be worked out within 
any defined lime limit as iu Russia. 

COXDIIIONS IN INDIA 

So far as the economic policy of this country under British rule is concerned, 
it is well known that in the matter of trade and industry, British policy with free 
trade as the method was in opt ration in this country till 1924. The second stage 
is marked by the adoption of the principle of discriminating protection in 1924, 
when a di finite depariuie in the industrial and commercial policy of the country 
was made. While the system is still in its infancy, it has been super-imposed, as 
it were, by the mw Empire policy of which wc have already spoken. 

In the fit id of finance, it is (qually well known that since 1899, the sterling 
standard has been in operation in this country though difiVrent names have been 
given to the sysitm. The continued opposition to the adoption of the Golel Standard 
lu India iu the past, the ratio coniroversy and the linking of the Rupee to the 
Sidling since September PJdl, arc instances of the way in which British financial 
policy has woiked in this country. The constiiution of the Reserve Bank shows 
that British or Empire Policy will be imposed in this matter in the future as in 
the past. . . j 

We have thus two important forces working in the country ; on the one haud, 
the growing desire of the people for a better and a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of the Empire, both resulting in the realisation of the 
fact that the economic advancement of the country shouia be. systematically loatered. 

Though the desire is thus .common, the outlook is different, which remilta iu a 
clash of tdens and methods in connection with the measures to be adopted. This U 
HO because* whereas Empire policy is the key to the methods of the Indian anthori* 
ties, national policy is the key to the demand of educated India. Whereas the 
foruur requires the planning and arrangement of things to father the ioteiests of 
the Empire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing nsiiooal interests will suffer. 
Because of difftrences In polittesl status, there ia a consciousocBs that in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, national imerests will bo safegurded first sod 
Empire interests will be lookied after next, sod there is a natural lear in the de- 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national ioteresia will be subordinated to those 
of the Empire. . . * 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is * 

eonnterpart in parallel measures for the development of the country within. Wu« 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laissez fair up to 1913 is now justmsa 
as a matter both of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, tor ine 
improfement of agriculture, and rural conditions generally, the 
niaed bodies like the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and '-“J 
Cotton Committee. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions o 
the rural population were considered at a Conference of Ministers and omciats w 
Central and Provincial Governments held in April last. An it'tensivo progiamm 
for developing marketing facilities for agricultural products was 
the measure most likely to lead to suWaniial results. A scheme of maraw a 
surveys as a preliminary to devising methods for the better marketing ot «g 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to bo further improved by lekisljdion lor 
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the ReBenre Bank of India may supply a lonf^-felt want for the co-ordiontion of 
the money market in this country with our currency policy, and generally give 
an impetus to the growth of a sound Banking system. 

While these ilLustrations indicate the nature of the activities of the State in 
economic matters, it may he pointed out that the people in their own behalf have 
also taken an active interest in the economic development of the <country. The 
creation of the Swadeshi siiirit corresponds to the ^'Bny British^’ Slogan in Great 
Britain and is an csseiitiul complement to the policy of protection. The All-lodia 
Spiuirers’ Association has done useful work in connection with one important 
village industry, and its work is now to he supplemented by the creation of the 
All-India Village Industries’ Association which will loot after other cottage 
iiidufi tries. 

This rapid snrvey of changing events in the economic sphere in the world in 
general and in our country in particular, indicates that the trend of thought, and 
of events is definitely towards a new economic order. Whether it is Capitalism 
or Socialism that ultimately succeeds ; whether it is Imperialism or Nationalism 
that holds the field, the fact is obvious that no country is now allowing its economic 
life to drift and that every country is anxiously planning economic measures 
with a view to its prosperity and progress. It is inevitable therefore that the 
economic policy and the economic growth of a country will rn the fntare be shaped 
to an cver-iiicrciising degree by the State. At this juncture, therefore, the 
formation of a right economic opinion for an economic policy in general as well 
as for the sol ur ion of various problems tu detail, is a most argent need. 

With the planning of economic measures, the planning and organisation of 
economic opinion must precede and be coecurrent A critical and scientific study 
of plans and measures, public and private, helped by informed and free discussions 
bv disinterested persons, with a view to forming the right economic opinion in 
the interests of the conutry, will be a national service of the greatest importance. 

Survey Op Methods 

In this connection, let us make a brief survev of the more important ])nrtios 
and their methods that are responsible for the formation of economic opinion in 
this country. We shall then be in a position to sec whether wc, as academic 
economists, can play a useful part. 

Wc can say in a broad way that at present the economic opifjion in the country 
is formtd by (a) Government, (b) Commercial interests, British and Indian, (-c) 
X^cgislaiuicH and Politicians outside the Legislatures, (d) Financiid and Kconomic 
JonrnalH uiid (e) Academic workers. 

So far as the Government is concerned, it influences economic opinion by a 
variety of annual and other reports, which it publishes ; by the special studies of 
certain problems which it undertakes by the reports of Committees and CommiKS- 
ioiis which it appoints from time to time and by important speeches or pronoun- 
cement m of members of the Government and high officials. The strong point in 
th(‘ opinion thus being formed is that it is supported bv a systematic 
study of facts made by well-equipped department and highly trained ofiicials. 

At the same time, the pubUcation of data and views is often made accord- 
ing to the convenience of the Government. The weak point is that it very often 
rtticets th(‘ set nations of the Civil Servi(>e in the attempt to justify Government 
policy. Besides, there is an intolerance on the part of the Government of criticism 
of their |K)iioy in and out of the Legislatures and such criticism is often branded 
cirbtT n.s politically minded or even as r.acial in spite of the well-known fact that 
.be Govcrnmciit policy and measures themselves may have been dictated by political 
.ind imperial considerations. 

far as British oommwcial interests are concerned, wc find that they are 
better organised and have iall-tiine workers lor the study of the various problems 
that concern tjuMo. Wei! etfoipped with data and material suitable for their 
purpose, thev are aUe to influeoee Government opinion more ctrcctively ; this is so 
liecause on the one hand they are waturatiy willing to support Imperial Economic 
rolicy and on the other, they have aa easy access to aiiihorities, both in England 
and India, socially or otherwise. 

1^ far as Indian Oommeieiai interesta are ooncoriieJ. they are growing in import- 
ance in the formation of economic opinioR. bat eompared with their stake in the 
country, their oiganisa*ion is far itom adequate, far as a systematic study of 
problems is concerned, with a few honourable exceptions, it may be said to be 
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Hie 'third cImi of teeehen, chiefly those in Ooseromenti service In the 
•npnior Rrade, are as a rule both well equipped and hifijhly paid. From the point 
Of ?iew of their own personal ambition, once secure of tenure in the service, the 
impetus in their case to do orifi^inai work is comparatively little. But the ^reat 
nctor which works against this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
oindrance in the form of restrictions by the authorities on the free expression of 
opinion. 

1%e fourth claw of teachers working in Universities and private institutions who 
are both well equipped and well paid, are comparatively few in number. They have 
opporti^ities for independent thought and facilities for work which though poor 
compared with those available in the west, must be characterised to be quite good 
under our conditions. The limited amount of original research work on different 
econamic problems which has been published iii recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic workers are to play a better and more 
useful part in the formation of a right economic opinion in the country, wo have 
^ A ^ X ^0 this fourth class of teachers and institutions employing them. If the 
Fa academic economist in public esteem ia raised on the one hand, and 

if public and private resources are spent freely in order to encourage and develop 
the work of this ciass of institutions and teachers, a desirable link in the formation 
of a right economic opinion will be supplied at this juncture of our country’s his- 
^ would be highly desirable for those who are interested in this problem 
to think of ways and means for giving an impetus to scientific economic work 
of an independent nature. A few suggestions may, however, be made. 

Suggestions For Improvement 

( a ) Endowinent of Chairs and Fellowships for research work in economic 

K roblems; public funds should be spent to a much greater extent for this than 
dherto; and it is an object towards which charity may be usefully directed. In 
addition, commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
either for general or special studies. 

( b ) The expansion of the economic Departments of Universities and Colleges 

by the ap^intment of specialists in different branches of Economics who should 

be given facilities for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( c ) Employment of a special research staff for the study of current 

problems by commercial and political bodies and organisations in the country. 

( d ) Encouragement of research publications and their wider use and publicity. 
v®l Consultation wilh experts for advice on a footing of equality, either by 
wverijraent, commercial bodies or political organisations, with aaequatc remunera- 
tion wherever necessary. 

(f) The removal of restrictions by Government on their academic staff in the 
matter of expression of opinion on economic problems. At a time when the Gov- 
ernment are trying to be resposible, if not responsive, such a measure would bo a 
statesmanlike gesture, removing public prejudice against Government actions and 
enabling the formation of a healthy economic opinion. 

(g) Government Departments, semi*govcrnraent bodies and commercial organi- 
sations should welcome independent research workers and give them willing 
help. With the growth of democratic institutions in this country, Government de- 
partments and other parties would do well to realise that the petty-mindedoess 
which usually characterises their attitude in this matter, is responsible for the ac- 
cumulation or formation of prejudice which might well be remove 1 and prevented 
bonafide research workers and giving them due recognition and 

facilities. 

(h) The encouragement by Government and commercial bodies to societies and 
associations doing organised research work. 

(i) The improvement of existing Government machinery in the matter of collection 
alia publication of economic and statistical information and of expansion in those 
sa^eed^ which the magnitude of work is such that private effort may not 

So far as private effort^ is concerned, the suggestions made above cannot 
X unleaa those in possession of wealth realise the full significance 

OT Ibis work in the interests of the conntry and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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E roblems br employing; their owa, ful-time etaff, the work done by them will usually 
B of immediate and passing moment of the short-view type. 

In order that a detached long view of current events mav be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be given to academic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportunities. The opportunities may be of two type. 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 
(2) Financial help in the form of endowments of Research Chairs or Fellowships 
or adequate grants for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be untrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one hand and the practical businessman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business- 
man willing to recognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The academic person on the other hand is not always willing to make efforts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, and apply this mind to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the businessman ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion either in any scientific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
cverchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at them from the same angle; and that given sympathetic understanding, 
co-operation, ways and means could be found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businessman must realise that that attitude is bound to offend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn by way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which ne can never hope to obtain from books. 

Bo far as the Government effort for carrying out some of the snggestionB made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving and expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving facilities to private workers. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their action is not in cotisonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private efforts. 

Economic Survey 

The Indian Economic Enquiry Comraittcc reported in 1925 in favour of a 
scheme for an economic survey of the country and for the institution of Central 
and Provincial Statistical Ilurranx. It was unfortunately left to a statistician 
and an economist to strike the bottom out of the scheme from its very inception ; 
for one is not in a position cither to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr. Barnett-Hurst in bis minute of dissent to the scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
Nothing came out of this; in the meanwhile, however, other* countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
help the executive in their work. In ordiT to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country, Bir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country. His report issued in 1931 outlined the creation of a Central 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January 19113, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the subject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Ecouomic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a special Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Robertson’s presence at our last Conference at 
the Annainalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these gcotlemeii 
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to most Uniyersity centres ^ave opportunities to Indian economists amone: others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was bcinfi: done by them and what could 
be done given the necessary facilities and encouragement. In their report published 
in the beginning of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Economic Census of 
India with special references to the Census of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the scheme advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to these distinguished fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will take a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national service will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelved, a few minor efforts have been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in Ihe Punjab, the U. P. and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in different provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics has recently taken 

? 1ace iu addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 

his is of such a limited nature compared with the magnitude of the task, which 
can be seen from the report referred to above, that oi»o may well despair of any 
substantial result. Besides the inherent limitations of Government work in this 
connection in any country, there are obvious limitations of a special nature of 
Government work in this country. Added to these limitations when the Government 
is not in a mood to do more than the bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstances, the need on the one hand of greater pressure on the Government to 
do more, and of private initiative and on the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
corrective to State effort which is provided by private effort in other country, is a 
specially urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
is to be expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort iu this right direction. 

Association’s Duty 

While criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making suggestions for their improvement, I would be failing 
in my duty it I did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Associntion and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and means by which they can play a more 
active and a more useful part in the national service. The two important ways 
in which the Association has been doing its work for the last 18 years are the 
publication of a Quarterly Journal and the holding of an annual Conference in 
co-operation with the Universities. Without in any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial Board or of the Managing Eklitor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would be easy to agree upou the proposition that there is a great room 
for improvement in the quality of the material published in our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Conferences have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
oonoectiOD, there is considerable room lor improvement. 1 venture to make a few 
suggestions which may form the basis of discassioD, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first place« we may organise local centres, chiefly in University towns or 
other places wherever suitable arrangements are possible. The members of the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to different University centres, may under- 
take each in bis own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should be found. The object of the organiser in such centre should be 
to oriog together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected i^rsons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or positioof are likely to help in the formation of a study group. This group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should M in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensning Conference and 
secondly thoie of local iotecest. The nhimate result of such discassioo may be a 
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Ptper eitlier jointly written by some members of the Rroup or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences are concerned, the papers submiued will have thus been 
the result of systematic study and mature deliberation. At the same time, there 
maT be other material resuiimg from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the jourual. If in the course of time we find that this system works 
sncoessfnlly and that wo have more material than we can afford to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made for some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other. In some cases, one centre may be in a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The auoual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciatiOQ would then contain inturmatiou regarding the work in different centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central office informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the Secretary of the Association 
is bound to increase and he may have to be provided with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result in live and continuous work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in dillbrcnt groups, and when the result of 
such a work is pooled at the end of the year at the time of Conference, we shall 
certainly have something of which the Association and Conference can be proud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be in a position to help the study group in the local centre by their co-oporation. 
This work should as far as possible bo done in co-operation with Economic Societies 
or similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtaiu the help and eo*opcratioti of the Governnicut Dcparimenta 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. By some such arrangement, which is in 
DO way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing Ducleus that we possess, we should be in a position to make our opinion both 
weighty and valuable, to raise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
memberahip of the Assoeiattoii a matter of pride and privilage, and to make its work 
in general a thing which those concevned cannot afford to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested the financial aspect has been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some additional office expenditure, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. It should be difficult for us to be able to increase our membership 
if our work improves, iu whiih case increased lees will more than meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, The work of the local centres will automatically attract interested 
persons who will be willing to joio the Association. 

/‘A Ray of True Light” 

1 realise that the success of our work may depend on co-opcration, and in some 
eases, even the financial assistance of Universities, commercial bodies and persons 
and of the Government ; but we cannot expect to get such assistance unless we 
have goue a step forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of diffi- 
culties, I am optimistic, that once the value of our work is appreciated on its 
merits such assistance would be forthcoming. In doing so, however, we shall have 
OD the one hand to give an assurance and on the other to ask for privilege that 
our work shall be on scientific lioes and iu the true interest of the country, it shall 
therefore be free from pressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of scientific investigator is difficult because be cannot please 
parties if we worship science and truth. His work should be therefore all the more 
valuable and deserving of eocouragemeut by those who realise that at this juncture 
iu the history of the country, an organised progress iu this connection is both de- 
sirable and argent 

Oat of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
selfisbueas, a ray of true economic light may yet penetrate. The force of that 
light for good will depend on the devotion of the disinterested economist to his 
science, helped in his difficult task by those in power and authority in private and 
public life. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
devotion and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege of an atmos- 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the economist ; otherwise the thinking that is done to order or in an atmosphere 
of fear and saspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 
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READING OF PAPERS 

Recovery PUm for ln<lU 

Papers were then read in the Conference. A/r. M. P, Qandhi of the Indian Cham* 
her of Commerce, Calcutta, in the cotirse of hia paper, *^£conomlo Plaoniotf; 
for India— A Supreme Necesaily/’ declared 

"1 wish to lay stress on the fact that in any future scheme of planning, undue 
emphasis should not he , placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suited to the devcioptnent of rniddlc-rlasB industries, and cottage 
industries, and it is such industries which will solve the problem of unemployment 
to a great extent and create conditious in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of capital”. 

He said that he wished to lay stress on the necessiiy of a correct economic 
policy for India which should aim st reducing the chronic unemployment and 
under- employment in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, bad serious reporeussions on the economic condition of the masses in 
this country. The consumption of various coromoditit'S bad gone down. 

He added that India should have unrestricted power to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign countriDS in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a policy of protection, conditions must be created in which middle 
class and cottage iitduHtiics could be easily carried on in competition with large- 
scale industries and for that purpose adequate State aid must be offered. The local 
as well ns Centra! (•overnments should institute schemes for helping small-scale 
and cottage industries by estiiblisbing co-operative societies, etc. What was needed 
was a bold policy of expansion. It was equally essential that the Government 
should take action in consultation with and after securing approval of accredited 
representatives of public opinion in the country. 

Aspect of Economic Planning 

All economic council which would help them to foresee and tackle with the com- 
plex economic problems of the modern world, which would engage itself in continu- 
ous study of current economic problems, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province, which would complete and co-ordinate the statistical and other 
information rc'fpiired by the Executive and the Legislature, which would invite the 
attention of both those to important economic changes and tendencies and which 
would suggest to the Government plans for solving fundamental economic difUcultics 
as those connected with the stabilization of trade and the development of national 
resources, was the economic orgniiisation suggested by Dr, B. V. Narayanswami 
Naidu of Aimamalai University in his paper on ‘‘8omc Aspects of Economic Plan- 
ning for India”. l)r. Naidu said that it was desirable that such a Council should 
have only the minimum of paid servants and that it should contain within itself 
leaders of indusiry and labour and (xperta in economics among others. True 
statesmanship and patriotism lay not so much in envisaging the future us in taking 
ellcctivc steps to make the dreams of to-day the realities of to-morrow. 

Scope end Methods 

Dr, H. L. Dry of the Dacca University in the course of his paper on “i^eopo 
and method of Economic Planriing in india” said (hat economic planning involved, 
firstly, a full knowledge and undtrsfanding of the spccilic environment which could 
bo acquired mainly through the orgniiisation of economic aod statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the power of controlling (he environment, which would be very 
much limited in their case by the safeguards and special powers proposed io the 
forthcoming constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property. These limitations would suggest the scope and method of economic 
planning in India, which should consist at present of a five-year* programme for the 
planning of planning. 

Programme of Public Works 

Dr, P, J. Thomas of the Madras University in his paper on ^'A plan For Econo- 
mic Re^covery” showed that the breakdown of purchasing power, which was the 
most dtequieting factor in the present economic situation, could be remedied by a 
suitable programme of public works, which would not only increase employment and 
purchasing power, but would alio prorido the conn try with a better economic 
equipment. This was, be added, one of the most important aspocti ol economic 
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pUoDin^ to4a;. A more comprebenaire type of ptanninj; mifcht not be prwlicable 
IQ the circamstEQces of lodia* oat no serioaa objection could be arced nuainst a cau- 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently neraed works of public utility. 

Amdioratife Measures 

/)r. Gyan Chand of the Patna University, in his paper on “Essentials Of Eicono- 
mio Planning For India”, urged the view that he was K)r economic planning for 
India. But he saw that neither they had clearly understood what it meant and in- 
volved nor had they the means at their disposal fur carrying out a far-rcacbing and 
comprehensive change like planned economy. He suggested that they should re- 
distribute Government portfolios, enlarge the functions and utility of the Tariff 
Board, appoint marketing officers, and carry out economic surveys, make use of the 
fiscal convention to get better terms in international exchange, establish land mort- 
gage banks and have demonstrations of improved methods of cnltivation. These 
were all useful measures and they would have ameliorative efToet. Hut let them not 
confuse the issues. If the peculiar conditions of their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradualncss inevitable, lot them proceed gradually, step by 
step, from precedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

Prof. D. G. Karve of the Ferguson College, Poona, in bis paper on “Economic 
Planning For India” drew attention to a f ‘w of the more important features and 
difficulties of planning in general and of planning in India in particular. The 
political, administrative and economic diilieuliics set forth by biin threatened to 
make the adoption of a fuMiedged schemo of planning in India only « remote 
possibility. Hy the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits the needed balance must be imparled to Indian economy. 
Indiaoisation of banking and insurance, the promotion of internal migrations and 
external colonisation, the conclusion of trade agreemimts with all friendly countries 
on purely economic grounds and as u ii reel ric, ted basis as possible, the greater 
protection of tenants, particular!} in the U. P. and the Uayaiwari provinces, the 
adoption of organised poor relief and other measures based on the principle of 
social solidarity, the gradual introduction of collective insurance among their 
industrial population and the general replacement of unregtilated money-lenders 
by organised banking were a few of the most pressing objects of natiuiial economy 
which a comprehensive economic plan ought to attempt. 

Fallacies of Planning 

In his paper on ‘‘Fallacies of Eeonomic Planning” Mr. Kh(Hfn}<lra Nath Sen of 
tho Calcutta University, discussed the question of Economic Pianning as a phase of 
economic nationalism arising from post-War economic conditions and warned 
economists against the complacent assumption that it meant the end of tho era of 
the pre-War competitive system. He traced the course, of recent economic deve- 
lopments and concluded that though the future was ycl iiidufinite, there were 
certain tendencies which pointed in the direction of a return to the cumpctiiivo 
system OQ a more rational basis. 

Poputaiioa of India 

iff. H, Sinha of the Calcutta University, in his paper “Is India Overpopulated”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests ususlly applied for determining over- 
population, and described home practical devices for judging whether there bad 
been any departure from the optimum with reference to which ulone over popula- 
tion or under population could have any meaning. .Some relevuni statisiics of real 
income per head were quoted in this connection. It was point4!d out that fuller 
data were necessary in order to give a definite answer to the quesCion wbelber 
odia was overpopulated or not. 



The Indostries Conference 

Simla— 9th. July to 11th. July 1934 

A Conference of the Minieters and Directors of Indnstries from the various 
provinces and important Indian States, tc^ethen with experts, commenced at Simla 
op Oth. July 1934 and continned till the 11th., under the chairmanship of Sir 
Frank hoy cc. Member for industries and Labour, in the committee room of the 
Assembly buildings. No regular agenda was supplied to the delegates and the 
proceedings were not open to the press. 

The main object of the conference was to disenss the schemes offlvarious provincial 
Gov^nments for the development of the handioom and weaving industry for which 
the Government of India had allotted Rs. 1 Inkh annually for five years. The 
conference would also consider, among the major items, the proposals to establish 
5 central industrial intelligence and research bureau which were discussed at the 
fifth Industries Conference held in Delhi in the first week of April. The various 
provincial Governments would come forward with their respective schemes for the 
development of both the handioom weaving industry and research in the sericul- 
ture industry. 

The Associated Press learnt that delegates from certain Indian States would 
first of all ascertain whether it is true that States are to be excluded from the 
discussions relating to the handioom weaving ^industry and, If so, why. They 
uold that they have an important part to play in this, as in the promotion of the 
silk industry. Perhaps the Viceroy's speech last year when his Excellency empha- 
sised the need for the cooperation of Indian States with British India for the 
common advancement of both will be quoted in support of the inclusion of 
Indian States’ representatives during the discussions relating to the handioom 
weaving industry. 

The Associated Press understands that the question of establishing a central 
clearing house in industrial intelligence will be discussed first. If the conference 
approves of the Government of India’s scheme, a bureau will be set up attached 
to the Indian stores d^artment, the establishment of which is said to have 
already bad a marked effect in promoting the development of Indian industries. 
The bureau will keep in close contact with industrial markets and current busi- 
ness, collaborate with the provincial directors regarding industrial research, publish 
bulletins on matters conneoted with industrial research and development, assist 
industrialists with suggestions and also in the organization of industrial exhibi- 
tions in India. The Government of India in a memorandum to the delegates have 
pointed out that the bureau will be organized on self* contained lines in order that 
in time it can be separated from the Stores department and formed into an indepen- 
dent department. Though full details of the cost of organizations have not yet 
been worked out the Government of India have tentatively decided to provide 
funds in the first instance to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs spread over three years. 
One of the main sources of information relating to industrial development neiog 
the provincial departments of industries the Government of India will ascertain 
from the conference the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate in 
making the scheme a success. 

U, P. Governmeht’s Note on Sugar and Oil Industries 

The Associated Press understands that the United Provinces Government in a 
note to the conference pointed out that the sugar and oil sections of the 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute are already well equipped fur industrial 
research relating to those two branches of industry, and if financially assisted will 
bo prepared to the proposed ceatral bureau and function as its special branches 
for Doth research and intelligence. 

Kashmir Government's Note 

The Kashmir Oovernmeut in a note stated that they had already allotted over 
Bs. 1 lakh for setting up machinery to conduct research in the technique of 
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carding, spinniop: anc tfcavini; and that if Bubstaniial aBsistance is forthcoming; 
they will be prepared to equip the research station with necessary staflT and e?cii 
trained apprentices. The Kashmir Government want Rb. 5.000 annually for five 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various local Governments in British India propose to develop the 
haodioom industry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
province will of course be given a free hand to tackle the problem facing bandloom 
weaving industry, but they must all keep in view the general policy that coopera- 
tive buying and sclliug on behalf of bandloom weavers should be developed. 

Madras 

In Madras, except in the Nilgiris. all other districts are handloom weaving 
arras. According to the 1031 figures, the total number of handlooms at work in 
the presidency was 1;93,000, and the number of persona employed was 6,41. OCX). 
Considering the ouairtity of cotton twist and yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers and the number of people dependent upon the textile cottage indus- 
try, it is urged that a sum of Rs. 1,32.000 in the hrst year and Rs. 1,22.300 in 
Bubsequent years should bo contributed to this province. In the initinl stages 
various forms of direct assistanre are proposed to be accord^ to free wenvera irom 
their indebtedness to sowcars and bring the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
fioeictics. The crux of the whole problem of handloom weaving is marketing and 
the Madras Government propose to establish a provincial cooperative marketing 
society to be managed by a board consisting of 15 members, of which the Director 
of Industrica will be the president and the Principal of the Government Textile 
Institute will be the secretary. It will be ncces.sary for the society to appoint an 
expert marketing officer with necessary staffi. The society will open sales depots in 
suitable centres in the presidency like Madras, Madura, Salem, Coimbatore, Beflary, 
Oqnjeevararo, Peddapuram and Gantianore. Steps will also be taken to revive the 
existing weavers’ societies in tbeir repcctive .areas, the provincial society giving each 
primary society a grant of not more than Rs. 250 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


Burma 

The Burma Government have submitted a long memorandum in which they 
claim more than what they would get as one-Untb share on the ground among 
other Ihings, that Burma has the largest number of looms of any province in India 
and that she has no interest in the mill industry, for the protection of which the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection Amendment) Bill was passt'd. The duties imposed 
by this bill fall without any corrcspouditig benefit to the people, the bulk of whom 
are agriculturists and as the haodioom industry is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion of Bgriculturista it deserves a greater amount of share in the gran ts-in -aid. 
At present the handloom industry, wh cb is scattered throughout the province, ia 
unorganized. With a grAnt>in>aid, it is proposed to establish a permanent exhibition 
of the handloom weavers’ products and a research station, as well as an organiza- 
tion of demonstration parties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli- 
ances and methods of wckviog. 


Bombay 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is^proposed to be'spent at the commencement of start- 
ing district industrial associations for helping weavers in the matter of marketing 
their products, most of the working capital being supplied to the associations by 
coope 
cacn 

assoeiatioD will be on the basts' of co-operative sales agency and will be open to tbd 
association to sell goods to members and non-members. 


rative banks. At least five such sssociatioos will be necessary to start with, 
to bo allotted Bs. 5.000 per annum. Tbe constiintion of ibe district industrial 


U5ITED PBOTOrCBB 

In the United Ftovioees |tb^ have several schemes, the total cost of which will 
be Be. 2,20,000 on aocounl of non-ieeurring charges and Rs. 50,000 lor reearring 
ejqmaea. The sefaemea iuehide a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar- 
fcetiiig oigaDiiaUoo, provincial dealing aection, a provincial lefinlahlng .plant and 
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a profinelal research fostitate and also a surrey of the handloom industry in the 
prorince. 


Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Gorernment wishes to establish weavers’ co-operative so- 
cieties at Nagpur, Kamptcc, Jubbulpore, Ellijpur and Burhanpur with a hundred 
members in each society. There wilt be depots at each centre for the supply of 
raw materials and for the sale of finished cloth. The total expcndiiurc, for the five 
societies, is established at Rs. CH,000 in the first year. It is said that in the (Antral 
Provinces the handloom weaving industry provides employtneitt to 100, OCX) adult 
workers and about 250,000 dependant. Forty per cent of the total riuaniity of cloth 
consumed in the provinces is produced in handlooms. 

Assam 

In Assam the condition of handloom weavers is said to be unhappy owing lo 
the trade depression and competition from outside. Every householder, be he rich 
or poor, possessi'B a loom. 

The Assam Government propose two much needed sehtmcfl for the consideration 
of the Government of India ; (1) ihc starting of a coniniereial course ns an addition 
to the Government Weaving Institute at Gauhaii ; i‘J) the n organisation of the 
Government emporium at Gaubali lo increase its ustfiilnesa and expand its neii- 
vilies. The cmnorium, after its reorgaiiisatioii, can become a central institut ion to 
undertake eiich schciiies as may be necessary foi developing, co-operating, buying 
and wiling on behalf of handloom weavers and for the better organisation of the 
iudustry. 


Bengal 

The Bengal Government proposed to reconslitnle the Board of Indiislrial Union, 
appoint one weaving and dying expert for each itidusirial Utnon and lo train up 
weavers in new designs of patterns, textile, etc. One supdvisor with technical 
knowledge of weaving is proposed to be? appointed for every L’O weavers’ soeieties. 
The union will rr quire a lump subsidy of Bs. r>.(»r=0 nipus each. Marketing offices 
are proposed to be appointed to supply iiibnmstion regarding aiarkctiiig condilious 
lo the provincial society as well as of industrial unions. 

PlTNJAIi 

The Puiijab Government propose to have a central orgnnisation with branches 
in weaving eentrts. These deyjots, in c(>llai)Oialion wiih the cooperative soeieiies will 
help ill the supply O'! suitatde (lualilics of raw nuitc rials at theaprr rates, supply 
infurmalion as to ihe qmilirus ol cloth to be purebasal, as also in ihcir standardiza- 
tiow and advert isinunl, Jben llure will be a market mg ollici r, with assist an is, who 
will advice the cuHial organisation ns to the types of eloih lo be imrchaHed and 
at what price. It is prof os< d to locate the central orgMiiisatitin at Amciisjir, with 
branches rn outlying imporiuni wc'jving centres like Ludhiuna, JaUilpur, lloshiur- 
pur, Jutlan, Multan and Punipat. 

fcfERK'ULTURAL RKSKAgC II 

S^cricultural resrarch, for which Bs. 1 lakh is to be allolUd annually for five 
years, will be discussid by the conference, when the repriscntniives from Madras, 
Jhbar and Orrissa, Assmni, Mysore, Kashmir, Tndorc and (fwalior ISiales, the 
I'eniral I’rOTtuccs, Bengal, the I’unjab and Burma will explain their respective 
schemes. 

Mysore 

Mysore produce about 50 per cent, of the total output of raw silk in India, and 
according to the Tariff Board, the Slate spends lis. 2 lakhs annually. The cost 
ol mulberry leaves censtitute about 00 per cent, of the total cost of production 
of silk, licnee the Mysore fcWate proposed research work in manurial experi- 
ments, improvement ol local mulbcrty by grafting and other methods. As 
regards Bericulturo, several cxperimeiits are suggested to increase this production 
of cocoons per unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economics m the cost of 
reeliiig are proposed. The total cost of the schemes is a little over Rs. 2 lakhs 
Don-rccutring and Rs. G7,CX)0 rccmiiog. The Mysore Government has also oatliood 
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a scheme for starting a silk Bpinnin" factory at a cost of R^. CS.OOO, which, 

they state, U a legitimate charge on scri.*ulfural research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Ctovcrnineat arc Hupp'krtCil by an cliborotc memo- 
randum by the Mysore Silk AssoiMution. whi ‘h <lc:ils exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

Maiuias 

III Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling nf 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is Kollegal talnk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work can be carried on arc Ooonoor, 
Kuppum, Hosnr and Palmer. As the Madras Presidency produces one of tlie best 
indigenous vaiicties of silkworms and grows a good variety of hush mulberry H is 
urged that a sum of Rs. 45,500 at least be allotted for undortuking research work in 
the first year and about Rs. 22,000 iti the sueeceding years. 

Bihar axp Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government state that the rearing jf siik-worms oilers 
great possibilities. 

CkxTRAI. PROVINCr.r 

The Central Provinces Oovernment would like to eondnet intensive R< i'‘nlilic 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and unpruve ih’ vuliimt’ of the 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at an estimated cost of Us. 4,000 
per annum. 

ArSAM 

The Assam Government state that out of 12. districts silk roaring is practised in 
eight and a start has already been made in two of the rem:iining distrietH. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, arc throe species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of Ifn? iiulnslry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam. 


Kashmir 

The Kashmir (TOvcrnni''nt, has a selvine for establishing an institute. Ft points 
out ; 'No other country or part of hU Majesty s dtiminions is endowed by nature 
with such facilities for the surc«.‘ss of the H<*ri-Miltnral industry as Kashmere and 
Jainnni. The Slate is now prodn ing annually 20,000 onnres of silkworm seed, 
4O,0fK) maiinds of cocoons .ainl 2.5 llm. of raw silk. Fhe industry nfi'ords a means 
of livelihood to .o0.<H):) fumili s. The industry is now hit, by competition from China 
ftinl .l.ipan. The Kashmir (lovcnumMi* wints a provision of .Rs. 25,000 aniiuaiiy 
fur Buhserjueiit years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Ckntrai. Inpia 

Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, oin. iating director of the plant industry in Indore, 
Hays ‘With proper research work, there is every re asi)n to believe that sericulture, 
which has already he»Mi attempt'd in CMitral fndiii, wouhl ho suceeKsful.’ He stressed 
the uigency of this (|iicsiion iiy a nu'iiiioii of the faitt that the imnrediato problem 
in (Ji.’utral India is the pro\ision of an altiTuativc crop in place of opinion. 

Bengal h.as also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Government institute. 

ri'N.IAR 

The Punjab (rOTcrnmcnt state climatically submontane tract of the province ia 
very suitable for silkworm rearing. 

Burma 

The Director of Agricnltnre, Burma in a note, states that the dilTicnlty experienced 
np to date by the department in extending the indnstry has Inicn duo to the 
prcjiidiec which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an esmmlial part of the proccaa of silk worm rearing. At l^eiktho, in tho Toiingoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small scricitUiiral industry supervised by the Italian 
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Roman Catholic Misaioo moat of the people are non-Baddhist Karens, and thia 
difficulty does not ariae. There are mulberry gardens at 'Mayrayo and Paukkaung. 

The scheme for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
coat Es. 16,000 non-recurring and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a acheme. 

Sa Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir Frank Noyee^ in the course of hia speech in opening the lodostriea Confe- 
rence, said that they were there to implement the paaaage io the Government reso- 
lution 00 the Provincial Economic Conference, dealing with the proposal to couati- 
tuto industrial intelligence and research on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distributing grants which the Government of India had given 
for research in sericultural iudustry and for the development of the handloom 
weaving industry. 

Regarding the first he said : *We said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
shoula be ox the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how we cau 
make it of the utmost value to you. One qnestion which was put to me in my 
recent tour, both in Calcutta and Bombay, was ^Wby are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to the Indian Stores department and would it not be better to have it as a 
separate organisation V' I think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores, Sir James Pitkeathly, has placed before you will give a sufficiant 
answer to that question. We arc attaching it to the Indian Stores department be- 
cause the Indian Stores department is under the very able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathly whose work on behalf of the development of the Indian industries and 
especially of the smaller Indian industries, has oeen recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his department because 
it is a live department. In giving him additioual work which he has very readily 
undertaken to carry through we are placing at your disposal the benefit of the ex- 
perience and knowledge of all the officers of bis department, and wo are also pla- 
cing at your disposal the resources of the test bouse which that department main- 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acquaintance with the working of the 
In^an Stores department, if you would hko to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on the different products manufactured in this country, 1 
woula suggest to you that if ^ou are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Alipore 
test bouse when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex- 
plained to you. 

**You will have gathered that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive lines suggested in the course of our discussious last year. Some of you would 
have liked to see us start a Council of Industrial Research somewhat on the lines 
of the imperial Council of Agricultural Reseiircb. I explained the objections to 
that last year. 1 nebd not repeat them. Most of you were here last year and you 
know what they are. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
ther is that if we were to start au Imperial Council of Industrial Research wo 
should not really know at present the best lines on which to start it. It is for 
these retsons amongst others that we are proposing to surt on this small 
scale. Although it is on a small scale and although the money we have at 

our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to bo spent in three years I cannot 

myself help thinking that a very great deal can be done with that money 
if we use it in the way foreshadowed in Sir James Pitkeathly ’s note. 

Position of the Indian States 

*Ihero Is one very important point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respeot of this buresn. The {position of the Indian Sutes differs very 
ffieetly in regard to the three questiona which are coming before ns to-day but In 
lespeet of tms Bureau of Induttcial latelligeaoe and Research we hope that they will 
eome hi as lull eoUaborators end eo-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
elshitti come Into the sebeme on exaetiy the tame terms at the Indian provinoes, I may 
mnr that thMO Is no question at any laite at this juncture of ehargiog any fees for 

the uttiisatioa of the services of the huieau. Those will be plac^ at the dispoeal 

ul the pcovluees aud of* the ludisu 8tatee without any charge whatever. But 
UFO hope that is rotucu for our doing so they* will also plsM their own sourocs of 
jhdonsMte and their own luissrch Uiatttotes, If they have say, at the dispoeal of 
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tte baram w that it may work for the graatar Mod of India aa a whole. I hope 
It will be obfioQi to yon that this bureau may lorm the nnoleut of a mumi bigisor 
organisatioo in the year to oome. What we are asking you to do if to nt try 
out hif experiment, and if it proves Bueceuful tbpo to decide in coDfUitalion to- 
gether in what directions its operations can bo extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

“Now I turn to the question of sericultnral research. I had better make it per- 
^tly clear that the posiiion of the States in that matter is not the same af It is 
in regard to the Burean of Industrial Intelligence and Research. I may here bring 
in lor a moment the question of handloom weaving and show you where the differ- 
ence lies. In regard to sericultural research wc are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. But the money available is British India money and we shonld not 
be wilhng to make any grants to the States nnless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money we have available for sericultural rese- 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before ns by the States and the provinces a mere drop .in the ocean and it 
will be a very difficult matter indeed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. 1 think yon may consider it desirable that wo should appoint a sub- 
committee of our members to consider this matter and it will be for us to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised In 
obtaining the services of a first class sericultural expert who could come out to 
India and advise us how best to spend what lilile money wo have. The second 
question which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a sericultural committee, more or less a permanent sericultural committee, 
to deal with the administration of ibis grant and generally to co-ordinate the effort 
in regard to sericultural development. The third question is whether again in view 
of the small anag)ont of money we have it would not bo advisable to speud the 
greater part of it on the production of disease-free seed. These seem to mo the 
three main questions which arise in regard to sericultural research. 

“Now I turn to the question of handloom weaving. There, as I have explained, 
we are dealing with British India money and I am afraid that as things are at 
present, thongh they may bo different under the federal constitution to which we 
are all looking forward, there is no money available for expenditure in Indian 
States. But if the States would like, as 1 hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
cussions on the subject, if they would like to give us the benefit of their exporieoco 
and of the work they have done, if they would also like to Icaru if they can, as I 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal in 
this case is, I am glad to say, considerably larger than in that of sericultural research. 
1 cannot say exactly how much it is. Tbo Govcriinicni of India have promised that 
they would spend on the handloom industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an import duty of a quarter anua per pound on imported yarn up to 00 S. We do 
not yet know what the amount is likely to be. The estimate which Sir Jospeh Bhors 
gave in the Assembly was about Rs. and half lakhs, but wc have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little more. This year wc shall only get 11 months’ proceeds 
but I think wc can work more or less on a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. I shall deal with the question of procedure in a move- 
ment, but 1 would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are the extent to which the cooperative movement can be utilized in saving the 
handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as the 
question of designs and that of improved machinery which could with greater 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which the grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very important point we liave to bear in mind in regard to both 
sericultural research and also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at our disposal is for five years only, and that any schemes 
which we approve will have to be based on that assumption. Another point which 
should be mentioned is that wc are here to-day really io the position of advisers to 
the Qovernme&t of India. The Qoverumeut of India atipnlated, in promising thia 
grant, that It most be spent on approved sehemes, that the schemes sbomd be 
placed before the QovenuBent of India for eonaideration. This is not, therefore, 
entire^ a matter te aj depertmeat, Cbou^ I have no doubt that the reeommenda- 
tiona ol a ooDlarwioe aseli m lliia of whi^ I am a member will carry the utmoet 
weight with the Govt* ol ladio nd will receive their moet^vyrnpetbetic ooseideratioo.* 
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jiy rjiK ixDUSTJUE.s coxferi:n( K 

Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

After Sir Frank Nourn had oprnrd the conference, Sir Jamrs Pitkeathly outlined the 
priitcipleH of the propoi^cd liidiisiriHl Inteliip:enco and IltHcnrch Euronu and emphasis- 
ed the d( pciulcnce of Hie propOHal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
lime he pointed out the a-^aiHtaucc which the Indian Stores department could give 
to the industry. 

After that the confrrcncc appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces making claims to shares in the grants for 
handiooin weaving and Ki'i’iculture. Memoranda were also received from a number 
of Indian States pn^posiiig schemes for cxpeiidiuire of part of the money available 
for flgii(?nlture within their boundarirH. 

The g 4 neral discusHion on the handloom weaving industry was followed with a 
view to securing the benclit of the expeiieiice of experts present. The principal sub- 
jeets discussed were eoopi ralive organisation of handloom weaving, best nrrnngc- 
ineiitB for improving designs and Kceiiring the fullest use of all improvements in 
muehiiiery and the geiurai jirineiptcs which would govern the allocation of grants. 

Ill winding up the procetdings for the day the chairman suggested that the best 
criteria for allocating ;:ra!t(s wmild bo the number of looms in the province, the 
amount which the provinei' was spending on handloom weaving at present and 
the expenditure which it proposed to make in future. 


Decisions of Sub-Committeei 

The whole of lOlh. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
committee and the llih. July morning with those of the sericulluiy sub-committee. 
The full coiifereiiee met again in the afternoon 'and first accepted unanimously 
the general lines of the proposal for the formation of an industrial intelligenco 
and rescareh burcivu. The delegates from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for making the bureau a success. The conference adopted the 
reports of inc handloom and scriculturnl sub-commitee. In the case of haudloom 
weaving industry ibc decision was taken that grants should be distributed in the 
provinces in the tirst year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by the local (fovernnunls on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
during the last live years and as to the other half in proportion to the consump- 
tion of yarn in the handloom iiulustry in the provinces and that local Governments 
bo asked to revise their schenus in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in th'8 way and ciilieisnis of their schemes which were made by the 
conference. The eonferenco also decided that 15 per > cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the (•overnment of India for distributions /to minor administration 
and provinces which e()iiiial)ly reipiired cxira assistance. 

As regards sericulture ihe* decision of the conference was that the sum available 
for distribution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would bo 
spent in a way which promised most immediate benefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supply of diseaso-frec seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
committee be set up and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence aud research. 
The conference coiieluded after an interchange of compliincuts. Some delegates expres- 
sed special gratification that I ho conference was likely to become an tanual erent. 

A sub* comm it tee of the Cunfereiicc discussed on the lUh. Jsly the position of 
the sciiciiltural industry in connection with the promised grant of a lakh for 
research work. As advised by Sir Frank Noyce in bis opening spe^h the sub* 
committee approved the pro^sal to appoint a permanent imi^rial sericulturol 
committee under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Research to be attached 
to the Indian Stores department. This sericultiiral committee will consist of repre- 
sentatives from the silk growing provinces in British India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 
Madras, Pniijab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma aud two Indian States, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The sum of one lakh for research was considered too inadequate for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to the Govera 
meut of India for an enhauced grant. 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The Assembly Oitnwa Committre’s Report was prcscnlcd by Sir Joseph Dhorc in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 3Ut. August 1934. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Ncotjfj appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority Report, in which they held— 

(1) The preferences given by the United Iviiiirdoni to our ngricultural products 
have not, to any ext(>nt that mattiMs, helped India to recover the lost grounds. On 
the other hand, the Preference given by India to the United Kingdom has adversely 
aficctcd our foreign markets. 

(0 The heavy delieioncy in onr exports is mainly due to the weakening of Our 
foreign markets and the snmll increase in the exports that there has been during 
l933-d4 as compared with lO.iJ-.i.'l in not such ns to reassure us that India is on 
the fair way to economic and tinancLd recovery. 

(3) Having regard to the economic policies adopted practically by all Other 
countries, trade agreements on Ihc basis of niutnal interests seem inevitable. 

Therefore, they recommend di linito agrecni'Mits on the system of nuotas with all 
important countries, so that our trade position may bo established on a Burec 
basis. 

The Ottawa Agreement, they express the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent ne«*essnated by such agreements. 

Mr. B* Sitaram Raju submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
Bubrnited Dr. Meek's Report to a dirtailcd analysis and came to concIUBioos 
entirely dilTerent from those of the majority of the Assembly Committee. 

Majority Report 

“The United. Kingdom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-prclerential Indian commodities than the foreign countries in general. 

*‘Thc general tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Kingdom 
has been tending towards an equality of exchange. 

“The preferenees given by India have not adversely aflccted Indian coniumerB of 
the Indian revenues. 

“The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian indnslry. 

“On the whole, the Ottawa Trade Agreement bus been for the mutual benefit of 
the coutraeting parties”. 

These were the general concluni ms arrived at by the majority (nembera of the 
Assembly Ottawa Committee a])pointed to examine the report of Dr. D. B. Metk, 
Dircetor*Oeucral of Cunmerciat IntcHigcnce and Statistics, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The following arc extracts from the majority report 

“Though wc do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or concluBiooB 
contained therein. Dr. Meek's report constitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade conditions since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

Effect of Puefebences on Exports 

“The following arc our general conclusions in each case : 

Rice : The preference to rice has been of value to India, whose position in 
the Uuited Kingdom market has improved both relatively and absolately during 
the period under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensnring 
that the effectiveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion of the 
United Kingdom market by foreign paddy and we would also aak them to eonaider 
whether a preference for nee cannot be secured elsewhere, pariioularly In Malaya. 

The preference has secured to the Indisn exporter a my substantial share in 
United Kingdom market which had been practically lost to India and to this ex- 
tent it mast be rwarded as definitely of benefit. 

Tea : The prefmtee, has maintained Indiana position vis-a*fis Ceylon in the 
United Kiog^m market and it will ensure to India a fair ahan in timt moil 
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impoftut rnttkct In tbe erent oi any ineicue in bet ezpott allotment nndet the 
nttrietioo fdbieiiie. 

Tanned fikini : The e? idenee before ne does not warrant the coocloaion that the 
preference haa prodoeed an ipprcciable effect on eiporta from India. 


inte mannfaetnree has been in (be nature ol insurance against loea of market rather 
than a poaitire gain to tbe Indian manufacturer. Tbe preference ia of more value 
in that it permita tbe Indian exporter to compete on equal terms with the British 
manufacturer. 

: India bu improved her position relatively and absolntdy In the United 




. -^(s : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carpets. 

Tobacco : (a) unmanufactured t We are impressed with the potential value 
Of this preference in view of the increasing production of cigarette tobacco in India. 



tobacco has had a^ definite value for India. 

Oastor Seed : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 
enabled India to make a certain amount of headway at the expense of her competitors. 

Pig Lead : The preference has been shared with other Empire countries and 
Australia appears to have benefited to a greater extent than India. 


» position in ine unicca 

Kingdom market at the expense of foreign oil. countries other than the United 
Kingdom have also increase their demand for Indian oil. We cannot, therefore, 
■ay with any certainty (hat the preference has benefited the Indian exporter in 
geuoral. 

Linseed Oil : No advantage has resulted from this preference. 


Oocoanut oil : The preference has been of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has resulted from the preference, 
^dla’s total exports have increase significantly in the past two years and the 
United Kingdom market has been almost completely captured. 

Rape sera and lesamum oils s The preferences in respect of these oils have little 
value in themselvee though, here again, as in the case of cocoaout oil, we recognise 
their safeguarding value. 

Ooffee: The preference bas not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United Kingdom market. 

Coir: The very marked increase in respect of coir mats and mattings ia clear 
evidence of the beneficial effect of the prcfetence. 

Ground-nnta: Though the preference bas enabled India to gain some advantage, 
other Empire countries have gained to a greater extent. 

Bandalwood oils Tbe preference has secured to India a greater share of the 
United fiUngdom market at a time when exports to foreign countries were 
deonaeing. 

, Granite setts: The preference on granite setts bas been of advantage to Indi^ 
in so far as it baa enabled a new line of trade to start. 

Magnesium chloride: The evidence so far available doee not justify the cooclu* 
siott that tbe preference has yet been of benefit to India. 


Cotton yarn, Cotton manufactures, magnesite, spices and wheat : The preference 
on theee commodities baa not been of ben^t up to now. 


Baw cotton: We are agreed that, on tbe whole, Dr. Meek’a Report contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which baa accrued to India from the nndeftaking 
of Hie Majesty’s ^vemmeot under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Bupplementary agreement in reepeot of iron and steel: We are of opinion that 
the asenred off*tike of pig-iron to the United Kingdom under the Supplementary 
Agreement wae of value to tbe Indian |dff iron producer and we an equally 
eatiafied that the agreement in respeet of sheet bar haa been of some advantage. 

Ooloniil pnfennoe: We are of oj^nion that the pnferenoee granted by the tell* 
governing Ooloniee have had little effeet on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not j^ven lull effeet to the preference agreed upon 
itOtlm. WeDOOMsmend theeoeoanitt report and the resumptioft of nraotit- 
with Ceylon ^^th a yiew to arriving et n defiidte deeisloD in n^eet of one 
iMom vl# Omt Clotoj 
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, our opioion that io each case which WM the BiibjMt of our eoratiny* 
wi 51 ^ benefited the United Kingdom. 

whole. Dr. Meek’s appreciation of the effect of each of 
in Chapter II of bia report as a fair estimate of their 
IS? 4 pteferencea, in ao far as they have moderated or counteracted the 
Se United Kin^oin importf into India, ha?e bera of definite ralue to 

Effect Of Preferences On Prices 


Dei^rtmental Report are to be found the detailed atatia- 
P^'5®* 9*. ® extensive range of commodities in respect of which prefer- 
imports from the United Kingdom. We have made a careful 
aetailed analvsis of these statistics which has shown that while in a few 

i r\¥ k/vtk i . 


tics 
ence 

"* L siRiisiics wnicn nas snown tbat wRiie in a tew 
Sk-? British and non-British imports have risen and, in some 

rlittn *52^5 oomerous class, foreign prices have risen while British prices have 
former levels, in the great majority of cases there has 
We are satisfied that where prices have risen 
It M due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

K *9?’ ^5 ®^® opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judic^ by the preferential scheme. 

preferences on customs revenue :<-On the material ^before us, 
rPMn ** clear, that the preferences have not adversely affected Indian 

At7Tt7fl Uv« 

informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium Utensil Manufac- 

tiouS of ?hro^w“pX““j^ ^ 

1 .—^ opinion that it has not been established that the industry In question 
has in any way been affected adversely by the Ottawa Preferences. 

General Conclusions 

Tradi suggested that as a result of the Ottawa 

from lodiTby had imposed restrictions on imports 

u ^**® ^wiridions imposed by foreign 
countries since 1927 which shows also the reasons for the restrictive action. 

spe^ianyTwted‘igTin"^^ restrictive action retaliatory in nature or 

conclusions which must be regarded as subject to the reservations 
*** Vk P®*^®Rr®ph 2 and 7 of the report, may be summarised as follows 
tka TTnii^S e^rt trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 

aLkiY^I the same time the most important and the most 

stable part of our total export trade. 

King lom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential commodities than have foreign countries io general. 

Af ^^® preferential scheme, the general downward trend 

or the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase. 

ITS tendency of the mutual trade between India! and the United 

V®“ 1®“!'“^ towards ao equality of exchange which has practically 
/ ,®^J®*>h8hed in the first year of the preferences. h j 

4 majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
definite value to her export trade. 

»h 4 »^TT **®^® •ira'ls‘'ly been of definite assistance to 

in® UoitM l^ngdom and where they have not led to an increased trade, th^ have 
®®® ^.coonteract factors operating in the opposite direction. 

. Jfil “®f®jl preference between India and the non-self-govemlog Oolonies 
«ifi®^«ffect on trade exchanges. 

lu’ Tj- iwofereoces given by India ' ave not adversely eflfoetcd Indian consnasMi 
or the Indian revenues. 

SI z?**.!?***®? prefcieDees have not proved detrimental to any Indian indostry. 
^»wng parSsZ*^^ ^ Agreement has been for mntnal benefit of the 
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Minute of Dissent 

The following!; dissentin^i; note wm appended by Mr. B, Siiarama Raju, to the 
Report of the AsBembly Ottawa Committee on Dr. Meek's Report on the workiog 
of the Ottawa PrefcrenccB. The following are extracta from the minute 

On the information available to ub, there hag been no increase in our production 
taken as a whole. 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of our total trade directly attributable to prefer- 
ence. Excepting in the case of woollen carpets and rags, where there has been a 
definite expansion of trade due to preference, ther© has been no definite case of 
expansion on any commodity due to preference. . j u 

There was in a very few cases some improvement in trade noticed, but that 
improvement was noticed in our exports to foreign countries as well as to countries 
granling preference even to a greater extent. 

Therefore, the improvement cannot be credited to preference. In the same way 
pi^fcrcnce cannot be held responsible for the decline of trade in certain commodities 
which were expected to expand in countries granting preference when the trade in 
those commodities showed improvement In countries not granting preference. 

If we take the United Kingdom market alone into consideration, and ignore the 
condition of our other markets, in some cases improvement in trade is noticed. 
But wo have to take the whole tra !e into consideration. If values are taken into 
Goosideratioo and if figures of trade from Indian States also are included, there has 
been some expansion both in preferential and non -preferential items in the year 
J 933-34 to some extent as compared with 1932-33, but the year 1932-33 is partially 
affected by preference. 

If we go back to the immediate non-preferential year, 1931-32, that year as well 
as the next year 1932-33 are years of acute depression. If we study the previous 
vear’s figures, we find the values obtained are far below those figures. It may also 
be noted that there has been in 1933-34 a general trade recovery to some extent. 
Therefore, it -cannot be said that there has been expansion due to preference.” 

Mr. Das then points out the need for complete statistics of iodastrial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncing to what extent ludian iudus- 
tries were adversely affected. 

India’s Trade with Foreign Countries 

Whether our trade with foreign countries was affected and whether our relations 
with them The answer to both these questions is in the affirmative. The 

advantages which the United Kingdom secured as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kingdom to displace the trade of foreign countries in our markets to a 
large extent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who are purchasing from them. To a certain extent as our 
exports are mainly raw material, it is not easy to displace them at once. However, 
when and where possible, that they have been doing so is evident. 

Restrictions have been increased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refusing to allow 
our skins and bides landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposed 
on our exports, whether it be leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attribute to Ottawa. We do not expect . them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Kingdom's auimosity openly. It is 
significant that these causes are newly discovered by them. 

Whether by standing out of ike echeme we would have suffered ? 

Oommodities in production of which British capital is invested and Briti^ 
racial ioteiietU are involved, this question whether by standing oot of the scheme 
the trede would have suffered, ihonid be enewered in the negative, scheme or no 
•dieme. 

With regard to those commoditiee, in which the lodiso interests are involved by 
stenting out of tbs scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire conntriee compete, all other things being equal. There srs few com* 
modities which satisfy both Uiese considerstioos. Befirenoe to individnal items will 
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be made where necessary hereafter. But IndiVs a/rrionltural produce finds market 
mainly in countries outside the United Kingdom. Therefore the loss of United King- 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect on conbumebs 

WhethBr consumers in India were affected by the tariff changes in the imports ? 
It was expected that prices of the goods of countries not gi?en preference would be 
brought to the level of the prices of goods imported from the United Kingdom 
which is given the lower preferential rate. An examination of the import statistics 
shows that in some cases goods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheaper 
while in some cases the British goods are sold cheaper. Further, the exchange, the 
reactions on the prices of non -preferential goods due to the foreign countries put- 
ing up the prices to compensate them, the toss on preferential goods and several 
other factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the effect 
of preference from the effect due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to agree with the majority on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely affected. A minute examination of each commodity price and reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. 

The maiority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, werej influ- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for dednite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. 1 propose to examine the results 
obtained on them in the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
flnenced their decision were realised. 

The majority while agreeing that no direct benefit accrued on preference in res- 
pect of cocoaout oil, linseed oil, rapeseed and sesamum oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kingdom in these oils is likely to bo valuable as 
substitutes. There is no doubt some improvement bas been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand in the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to coun- 
tries not granting preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to U. K. is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on groundnuts is not compensated by this increase. 

The other extravagant hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the great results which were expected on the following commodities. The majority 
of the Ottawa Committee in para 4 of the report observed as follows 

“We consider that preferences given on the following commodities are definitely 
valuable coffee, coir, yarn, coir matting, oil’Sced cake and meal, spices, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and rugs, tobacco, castor seed, groundnut and 
pig lead. From the figures available it would appear that the money^value'* of 
the preferences given in respect of the commodities amounts to £1,781,000 or about 
Rs. 227 lakhs. This figure illustrates the value of the preferences m assisting these 
commodities to retain their existing market in the face of severe competition from 
non-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same commodities captur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at £30,562,000 and, assuming that, when 
other Empire countries compete with India, India’s percentage of the exports, from 
all Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it ia to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to £10,106,000 or Rs. 13,47,50,000.” . , , , ^ ^ 

The actual results go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs,t 227 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Rs. 31 lakhs and far from securing an ^di- 
tional market in U. K. worth Rs. 13 crores we have lost ]^. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Specif 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turnM to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference on 
some of the export commodities. 

Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable imimrtanoe to the preference 
on onr linseed trade and expected immediate expansion by the stimnlns of prq* 
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diictioD owinff to the eoptmable market ia U. K, and to the fact that India ia 
the cole anpplier within the Empire. 



Indian production 



(Acres in thonsands) 

(Tons in thousands) 

1931-33 

3,309 

416 

1932-33 

3,299 

406 

1933-34 

2,257 

377 


The, abore figures show that there was no expansion bat on the contrary a 
decline is noticed. 

Indian Exports To All Countries. 

Quantity. Value. 



1931-32 

32-33 

33-24 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 

U. K. 

14.133 

14.270 

15,825 

1,646 

l,65i 

•1309 

Germany 

9,844 

9.480 

10,316 

1,364 

U31 

1,335 

Netberland** 

400 

200 

8,984 

45 

32 

523 

Belgium 

760 

345 

10,204 

90 

39 

1,266 

Fr^ce 

44.213 

21,611 

41.483 

5,321 

2.501 

5,008 

Spain 

3,849 

1.65C 

9,100 

533 

209 

1,063 

Imly 

14,619 

10,578 

21,690 

2,376 

1,813 

1,125 

Greece 

3,100 

2.983 

5,654 

342 

317 

638 

Australia 

10,038 

9,415 

11,958 

1,153 

1,018 

1,380 

JftDan 

6.259 

150 

1.404 

746 

17 

169 

Otber countries 13,068 

1.511 

104,825 

1,489 

175 

13,206 


From the above figures, it would appear that exports to United Kingdom have 
increased very largely in the year 1933-34 and this was largely attributed by our 
colleagues to the beneficial results of preference, notwithstanding the fact that our 
chief competitors. Argentine and the united States of America, suffered failure of 
crops to the extent of one third and two fifth respectively in the year 1933. A 
perusal of our export table would show that not only^ United Kingdom but many 
other countries have purohas^ in (much large quantities than they ever did before. 

Therefore, I am of opinion that the increase in our exports in 1933-34 cannot 
be attributed to preference. Further, it was said that the British oil crushers got a 
rebate of 15 shillings a ton on linseed oil produced out Of Argentine seeds under 
the customs draw-back system. This rebate afiects our trade both in the seed and 

oil. 

One of the members of the committee observed that 15 shillings a ton is 

not much. When it is worked out, it came to 5 per cent, that 'is to say, 50 per cent 
of the preference is nullified. It is grossly unfair on the part of the United King- 
dom to say the least about it. No wonder there had been no exports of Indian 
linseed oil, and had it not been for the failure of Argentine and U. S. A. crop, 
the effect would haye been marked on the trade of the seed also. 

Rice 

India paper is a rice importing country, but from the point of view of Burma 
the export trade is important. Preference has not helped production. On the other 
hand, Indian imports have been increasing considerably. 

Tea 

The tea restriction schema of 1933 having come into operation, the effect of pre- 
leienoe has been obscured by this scheme. 

Our coHeagues on this committee ware of optnion that if we did not enter into 
the Ottawa Agreement, Oeylon would have enjoyed a preferential market in United 
Kingdom to our idetriment. Oeylon did not ratify the agreement, but Is eoioying 
pceferenoes as though it did, and refused to respect the obligations altbongh Ind^ 
whieh ratified the agreement and paid the price in full and is therefore entitled 
to better position than Oeylon, ia made to suffer, because the suffering to confined 
to Indian interests. 

Jute 


** bdia'i aport tnda hr mottl, outrid. 

ttt UiiM Kiagdom nuM b«tv Mly 8 poc ewt ^ tbs low lodiui oj^orti. 
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Indian exports to United Kinf^om daring the period preferenee has been in oper- 
ation. totn in qaantity and yalne, 'registered considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries granting 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline. In the neutral markets, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
76 per cent in 1932-33 to 67 per cent in 193:i-34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
having declined our imports nave been stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our export dgures of unmanufactured tobacco register an increase in our ex- 
ports to United Kingdom in 1933-31. But the increase is also registered in the 
case of our exports to eoun tries not granting preference. While I agree that 
preference bad been of some assistance in United Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fact that we have been enjoying preference since 1919 and that 
it had been noticed that the consumption of pipe tobacco which India exports has 
been gradually falling off in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of manufactured tob.*icco ar» cigars mainly. Our total trade 
registered a decline in the years 1932-33 and 1033-34. Therefore, I do not consider 
preference had any considerable efToct. and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Raw Cotton 

With regard to the undertaking given by His Majesty’s Government to make 
increased use of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that they set up the Indian 
Cotton Enquiry Commiitee to implement that undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mody-Less Fact came into existence, the effect of iho previous agreement with 
which we are coocerued is obscured by this later agreement. 

Pig Iron 

The tabic of Indian exports of pig iron shows that in years 1931-32. 32-33 
and 33-34. our exports to United Kingdom have been 20 per cent respectively of 
our total exports, while foreign countries were taking 79 per cent, of which Japan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important table of United Kingdom shows that during 
the last three years. 1031-32, 32-33, and 33-34, the United Kingdom market is restric- 
ting its imports owing to her own home productions, fn 1933 , the year of preference. 
United Kingdom did not take from foreign countries and took a little less 
than what she took us in the previous year. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to us, but it can be said that the value should not ho exaggerated, 
in view of the United '.Kingdom’s increased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in their market. 

With regard to the Iron and Htecl Agreement regaiding the galvanised sheels, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the scheme now under the present 
Steel Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

Effect on Empire countries 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the effect of the 
scheme was neither advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The most impor- 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
UB in some commodities. India carried its part faithfully and Ceylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow the suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclnsion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India with respect to Ceylon U felt to be nothing short of acandal. 

54 
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if the czplaoatioD of tbe GoTernment of lodia and what are the eondtidona 
Of the eommittee I Inetead of fortliwith denounciog the attitade tal^ by 
Ueylon and debarriDg her from the adTantagea given to her under acheme, they 
cooiJ} state they are entertaining some fresh proposals from Ceylon. That is to 
say, that mey are considering how far they conld accommodate Ceylon in the 
matter of ^y Ion copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not told what those benenta are, in the meantime allowing Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference In the Indian market without paying for it by giyiug the 
correBponding preferences. -r o » 

Value to Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the United Kingdom : — The oflScial report estimates 
^ advantages secured by the United Kingdom ss worth now about Ks. 5 and 
half croies. 

I wish to note that for the following commodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kingdom. 

Asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
etc., cordage and ro|M, cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines, earthen* 
ware and porcelain, instrumenta^ and apparatus, hardware, furniture and cabinet 
ware drugs etc., containing spirit, macninery and millwork, aluminium wrought, 
mass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought, oils, oil and floor cloth, copper wrought, 
German silver and nickel, lead wrought, zinc wrought, paints and solutions, pack- 
ing, rubber manuuctures, smokers* requiaities. toilet requisites, stationery, haberdas- 
hery aim millinery, toys and requisites for games etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

In the following preference showed only some value : 

Leather, provision^ glue, cartridge cases, carriage and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the results are largely affected by exchange values. 

No appreciable value due to preference is found in the import of natural easeo- 
tial oils, ale and beer, building materials and apparrel. 

rr® following imports preference does not appear to have been of any value 
to the United Kingdom flre-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings. 

Taking this whole range of imports on which preferences are given to the United 
Kingdom and^ the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kingdom. 

Conclusion 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 
come to any other conclusions^ than that the scheme so far as India’s interests in 
general and Indian interests in particular are concerned, has not proved to be a 
auccesB. India carried its part of the obligations faithfully. But it is difficult to maintain 
that the High Contracting Party has not over-looked our subordinate position and 
has been carrying its duties uuder the scheme as scrupulously as we expect her to 
carry. Assuming that the obligations will be carried scrupulously hereafter, it is diffi- 
cult even then to maiutaiu that ^ the scheme can be worked out to our great advan- 
tage. I do not grudge if the United Kingdom is benefited more than we are. But 
are we benefited ? I'hero can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports iu that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our principal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 
of some benefit as on our exports of woollen carpets and ruga. At the time of 
ratifying the Agreement, Mr. Sadiq Hassan, who is interested in this trade observed 
that, although his own trade woula be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not beneficial to the country as a whole. Taking the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
resnits before us. We have neither increased our production nor expanded our trade 
or preference, but we have purchased a quarrel with some of our good customers, 
when we gave preferences to the United Kingdom on every conceivable article m 
import from a metal button to a Rolls Royce. Even if foreign countries cannot be 
aaid to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which country we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countries were displaced by the United Kingdom in their imports into this 
country to that extent their power to purchase our exports is r^nced. Our agri- 
ouliurisis for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etter ofi. 1 am unable to say that the continuance of the scheme is beneficial to 
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iM. I realise the consequences that are sure to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are economically inferior or politically subordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
m not iq a position to assert ourselres like the self-gorerning parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern - 
ment. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot afford to incur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to these conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
considerations. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument, the United Kingdom is the only import* 
ant market for os, increased dependence upon the market of the country to which 
this country is subordinate and the gradual alienation of the markets of the world 
v^ich have been good to us, is not conducive to our economic prosperity. I feel I 
should not be a consenting party to a scheme economically so disastrous to us, 
whatever be the political coosequeuces. It is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than commit suicide. 


Hie Ottawa Agreement in Working 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed and masterly examination, aided by fasts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of the articles of export from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the United Kingdom or in the British colonies in the report on the 
working of the scheme of perferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement between 
the Government of India and bis Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34. The report, which has been compiled by Dr. 
Meek, director general of commercial intelligence and staiistics, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the Government of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agreement, when it was stated by the Government that 
it would be submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the Council of States. 
Altogether the report consists of four chapters and a number of appendices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferences granted on Indian exports 
when imported into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the second chapter ex- 
amines the working of the preferences which India has granted on imports into 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The effect of the 
preferences granted by India on the market prices of imported articles which receive 
preferential treatment is discussed in the third chapter while the fourth relates to 
the represeotatiODB received from Indian industries which are opposed to certain 
preferences given by India. Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset that the opin- 
ions and conclusions contained in the report are not lo be regarded as an 
expression of the fiual views of the Govt, of ludia on any paiticuiar point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports, Dr. Meek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the preference on this commodity of two shillings a quarter is of little 
value to ludia owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with a nor- 
mal crop. Indisr at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wneat import duty and the absence of any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the supply positiou in the year 1933 precluded the possibility of a consider- 
able demaod from the importing countries including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop In some of the exporting countries, chitfly North America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the United Kingdom, bad reaped the best 
crops attained in the Post-war period. Consequently, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy accumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-sufficiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato-crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still further. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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the imporung coanftriet and conae^aeotly world prices remaioed low aod India 
ooQtioued entirely out of parity with, of coarse, no exports of any significance. 
This preference is of no value to India at pf^ent and in the very near future its 
value is extremely problematic. The total exports from India in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports ha?e 
been quite negligible in recent years and hare almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years. There were no exports to the United Kingdom either in 1933-34 
or in the previous year. Exports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly 17 
thousand tons. Exports to Ceylon wore quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
1933-34 as against 166 and 145 tons in the preceding years. Thus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera- 
bly higher than the price of Manitoba in London. With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Rice 

The rice exports from British India, which are chiefly from Burma, showed an 
increase in so far as the United Kingdom was concerned but this increase was not 
suflioiently large to balance the loss of markets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance, a rice importing country. The statistical position of Burma rice was fair dur- 
1933 * 34 . The price of Indian rice was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingdom were affected adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
peting Spanish and American produce. Cue important factor militating against the 
greater increase of imports of rice iolo the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
lity of India and Burma to provide, in a suflicicnily iucreasing measure, the quality 
of rice required by the consumers in the U. K. As Burma rice was inferior to foreign 
rice in respect of flavour and the easier cooking properties, as well as the finish 
and polish, its consumption suffered. The total exports of rice (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all countries during 1933*34 amounted to 1,649 thousaud tons in the 
preceding year, thus recording a decline of 100 thousand tons. Exports to U. K. 
in 1933*34 were nearly 00 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
in 1931-32. Imports of rice during 1933 amounted to 1,037 thousand cwts. as com- 
pared with 1,593 thousand cwts. in 1931. The important point is that actual imports 
irom India were largo inspitc of the reduced total consumption ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Seeds 

The view that preference in the case of groundnut oil, linseed oil, castor oil ana 
rape oil would lead to a definite expansion of the total volume of Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities which might be captured by India in the U. K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian exports of the same products to all 
couutries, was expressed by the majority of the special committee appointed by the 
legislative Assembly to consider the question of preference. Both the total trade as 
well as trade with U. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total exports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,915 thousaud 
gallons in 1033*34 while in the previous year the figure was 2.444 thousand gallons. 
The total exports to countries granting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933*34 as compared with 1,616 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1033-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with' 
767 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 685 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
seem to have declined slightly in 1933-34 as compared with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932*33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into foirce iu 
March 1932. If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1033 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K. and 
only a very small quantity is sent to Manritius. India’s chief markets therefore lie 
outside the countries granting preference. The total exports during 1933-34 amount 
to 67 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
aod 38 thousand gallons in 1931*32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 716 thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons iu the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into the U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in 1933 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India in the 
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p. C. market in 1931 was 0.63 thousand gallons or 5 per cent in 1033 it rose M 
1.5 thousand gallons or over 40 per cenl. In 1933 India was responsible for 95 
p«r cent, of the total imports into the U.P*, her share amounting to 3 8 thoasand tons. 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. This shows very definitely 
that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her competitors. 

Total exports of rapesecd oil for 1933-34 amounted to 763 thousand gallons 
wh^eas in the previous year the exports were 226 thousand gallons. t j. . 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the U. K. and Fiji. India’s 
exports to the U. K. amounted to 14.000 tona only in 1931-32 and 1932 - 33 . In 
>933*34 they reached the enormously increased figure of 175 thousand tons. India s 
exports both to the U. K. and to other countries increased enormously during 
> 933*34 ss compared with the preceding two years and further the increase in the 
case of the exports to the U. K was of the much larger dimensions both actually 
and aa a percentage than in the case of other countries. The preference on linseed 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Argentine linseed from the U. K. market mors 
eftectively and to that extent was definitely advantageous. Argentine is a muck 
larger supplier of linseed to the world markets than India.. But even so, while 
the preference coutinues the United Kingdom market will to a very large extent 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Argentine ^ crop has 
also been a comparative failure, the products amounting to only I .3 million tons, 
which is much the same as the output in 1932 - 33 . In view of the second failure 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 and these two factors acting in the same direction will 
encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be stated, observes the report, 
quite definitely that the ten per cent, preference on liosced has certainly beuefitca 
India during the year I933-34* 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that although the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the market, nevertheless it enabled her 
to maintain her share which without preference would roost assuredly have rece- 
ded to a much lower level. The total imports of coffee into U. K. showed a consider- 
able decline in the last four years. If the quality of Indian coffee were Impovw 
and suitable measures were taken by advertising to push Indian coffee in the U» 
K. market it seems highly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase. 

The preference has in no way affected the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea iu the United Kingdom. The total imports of tea during 1933 amounted to a 
little Under ^5 million lbs. as compared with 556 million lbs. in 193** This fall 
was the result of the Export Restriction Scheme. India’s share in 193 ;^ was 279 
million lbs. as compared with 312 million lbs. in the preceding year. The percentage 
share which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over 55 per cent. The prices of tea in India recorded an enormous increase from 
the beginning of new season 1933 as compared with the previous season. The 
lea season generally commences in June. A similar increase was noticeable in 
London also but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meant m 
other words that India could sell iu U. K. a proportion stely equal aniount of tea at 
better prices. This result must have been made possible to a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactures 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 16 million lbs. 
as compared with 15 million lbs, in the preceding year, Exports to the U. K. 
increased from 198 thousand lbs. in 1932 33 to 440 thousands lbs. in 1933*34 f^^d 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand lbs. to 172 thousand lbs. Thus, there has 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preference. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colouies was of little import- 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers i^couotiug to $9 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no preference 
The talne of export from India to the Empire coaotries excluding the U- K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with tbo oolooies 
which granted preference, waa only a little over Rs. 5)4 lakhs or less than five per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
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Jute 

Id respect of exports of jate sacks and ba^s, fi^onny cloth, to the United KinE- 
dom, Indu has been holding her own in the U. K. market. The preference has not 
helped h<)r to increase her trade but probably without it the trade might not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, onlv eight per cent, of India a total exports of jure but the value of the 
trade is high, imports during 1933 amounted to 304 thousand ewts. as compared 
with 368 thousand cwts. in 1932 and 393 tbousand cwts. in 1931. Thus, imports 
have been decreasing consistently in the last few years. India’s share was 35 
thousand cwts. or 97.3 per cent, in 1932 . With the decline in the total trade 
imports from India droppped to 298 thousand cwts, but the percentage share 
increased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last two 

f ears, imports to the U. K. from other countries being very small in dimensions, 
o the three years, 19x9-31 imports of jute piecegoods into England from fore- 
ign countries were of considerable magnitude accounting in 1931 for 21 . 5 per cent, 
or the total imports. Preference has thus reduced competition from other countries 
and to that extent enabled India to retain her market in the U. K. and improve her 
percentage share of that market. 

Exports of paraffin wax to the U. K. have increased to some extent though they 
have not reached the level of earlier years. This is probably due to the lower 
production of this item in the last three years. There is no evidence that the pre- 
ference on spices has bad much effect on India’s trade in this item. 

Teak And Tobacco 

Preference on teak and other hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
be of value to India, if not in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain- 
ing it. Preference has been granted in the U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods from 
India. The exports to all countries in !933*34 of other hardwoods were a Utile 
over 600 cubic tons in a total of 27,000 cubic tons or slightly over 2 per cent. As 
far as India is concerned the preference amounts to a preb renoe mainly on teak. 
Under this item, India supplies a very large proportion of imports into the U. K. 

Preference of twenty per cent on woollen carpets and rugs has been granted 
ill the U« K. and ten per cent, in Cevlbn and the Federated Malaya States. 

Prefcrenco on rice meal and dust has been of some assistance to India in 
maintaining her relative position as a supplier to the U. K. market. 

Immense value of the preference on tobacco is emphasned in. the report which 
observes that but for the preference extended iu K, India would have been 
uuflhic to retain what maikct she has there. 

Ih the case of castor seeds, it may be safely said, the report says, that the pre- 
ference has enabled her to capture the U. K. market from her competitora and has 
been of very definite advantage to her. 

In groundnut, India has gained ns much as Empire competitors the U. K. 
market in 1933 and it is diffiiult to explain, remarks the report, why India could 
not increase her share to the same extent, as the other Empire countries whose 
share went up from 28 thousand tons or 29 per cent, to ne.irly GO thousand tons 
or 45 per cent. The preference has been of advantsge to India but other Empire 
countries have so far benefited to a greater extent than India from the preference. 

India’s trade in lesd with the United Kingdom increased both absolutely and 
relatively and this ehange, the report declares, must be duo ia a great measure 
to the preference which has been granted on the exports of lead to the U. K. and 
1)1 pig lead to Ct ylon. 


Lac 

There la no preference on lac which is allowed fn'c entry in the U. K., but thc- 
syotbeiic substiiutes for lac are subject to duty. Preference is thus granted to na- 
tural lac as against the competing substitutes. The export from India to U. K., 
have more than trebled in quaaiity in 1933*34 while ihc percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was* This great Increase must, iu a large measure, be accredited 
to the preference which Indian oalural lac received over the synthetic substitatee. 

There was no prelerenee on mysobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been able to mereaie her share in the U. K. market slightly. Preference has been 
of very little value to India so far aa trade in iron and steel is concerned* 
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India has mated a ten per cent preference on fisbmaw* and aharkfins in British 
Mtlftya fexelttaing the Straits Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re- 
mained fairly steady for the last few years, but her ex|}orts to the Federated and Un- 
federated Malaya States were either insignificant or nil daring this period. 

Raw Cotton 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotton from India 
to the U. the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven ^ears. The 
U. K. purchases of raw cotton from India increased very considerably in 1933-34 
amounting to 61 thousand tons. 

The action taken to follow up the undertakings given by bis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in- 
dustry is described in the report in detail. India’s share In the total imports of 
raw cotton into the U. K. was 50 thousand tons in the three years 1929-1931. The 
parity in 1933-34 has been improving in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri- 
can and the general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to large extent to the immediate factor, which of caurse, affects all markets 
ioclnding U. K. 

Imports of iron and steel into the U. K. were admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement arrived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
Unitra Kingdom. The total exports of pig iron in 1933-34 amounted to 377 thous- 
and tona as compared with 218 thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U. K. in 1933*34 amounted to 93 thonsand tons as compareo with 76 tbousaud 
tons in the preceding year and 69 thousand tons in 193 I- 32 . 

The report examines the course of the Indo-British trade during the past five 
vears aud concludes that although after the Ottawa Trade Agreement the U. K. 
has improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 


Impobts 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the efifect of the preferences given In 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India. Taking tot the 
preferences granted to the U. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933 -u. The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
M a result of the perferential duties were minimised to some extent by intensive 
competition from countries notablv from Japan, with depreciated currencies. lu 
manx cases this competition proved so serious to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of alternative minimum specific duties to restore as far 
as possible the competitive price position of the year 193 c in respect of such articles, 
retaining at the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the U K. 

Trade in arms and ammo nil ion has been falling progressively in recent years, 
mainly as a result of the reduced purchasing power. 

Thie total imports of British India ol building and engineeriug nnferMiIa other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 


Britain’s Sbabe Incbeases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tiona were tuMe^ to preferential duties which came into force on April 1, 1933 . 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imporu of sodium carbonate and 
canatie coda* 

The preference granted to U. K. 00 drags sod medicines has been ol value to 
the United Kingdom. ^ j 

The United Kingdom inereased her share id the imports of earthenware and por- 
eelatn inapite of the exeeptiooally severe competition from Japan. 

fiia^inery and millwork are important items in India’s import trade with the 
U. K. Some artielm leeoided under this bead enioy preferences in India, if they 

^The Unit^ Kin^om has a large percentage of share in the imports of alumi- 
nium wrou^t, brass, bronse and aimtlar allpya, wronght. , 

The totd imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into ladk during 
19S3-3A allowed no increase from U miUkm gallons to 10.8 million galUms in 
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ttptMMd io Ttlae, tlw tnule dedioed frem Bi. 110 laUw to 

InporU of iMMr monafoefore Into India tone from 25,000 cwta. to 81,000 owtfc 
of which tbe tJ. &. lapplied 12,000 cwti. or 39 per cent. «8 eompired with 7 j 000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 1932-33. 

While the pte^y decline in the total value of the imports of rubber manufae- 
» 1933-34 the imports from the U. K. rose sharply from 

W lakta in 193l-iB to Rs. 80 lakh* in 1932-33 and farther to Ba. 116 lakha 
1933 - 34 , Japan also sent consignments worth Bs, 4 lakhs in 1933-34 ns against 
Rs. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 1932 - 33 . 

The improvement in U. JK^s share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the^ ten per cenr, preference enjoyed by her. 

In toilet requisiteS| U. K, was able to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten per cent preference, her contribution to the total trade having 
inere^ from Rs. 20 and three-fourth laUis or 36 per cent, in 1932-33 to Rs. 22 lakha 
or 39 per cent, in 1933-34. The chief competitor in this line is the Uuit^ 8 ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 pertcent. 
each in this trade. 


Referring to the prices of Imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prices of preferential and non -preferential goods io India conld not be 
wholly doe to a great fall in the general price level especially in conntriea in the 
sterling group. 

The chief reasons why the consumer has not been adversely affectei by the new 
preferential duties sre adduced in the report, which observes that prices in moat 
cases of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreues. No doubt a 
part of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot be denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duty in favour of the U. K. and the effect on international 
trade to sueh a decree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imports of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
otherwise specified, amounts to Rs. 97.55,822, or 34 per cent, as against Rs. 
1,90,27,562 or 66 per cent, form foreign countries. The preference has m no way 
adversely affected the consumers io this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign competitors. 

Imports from U. K. of dectrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely. 


or 57 per cent, and those from foreign countries Rs. 1,00.28,764 or 43 per cent. 

The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors iu India’s import 
trade in earthenware, China and procelain while in the matter of India’s import of 
metals and manufactures thereof, namely, (a) aluminium-circles sheets ana other 
manufactures, not otherwise specified, there has been a fall in the case of Caoandian 
supplies due to a decrease ia landed cost following the depreciation of the 
eichange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of British 
manufactures is great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial Che- 
mical Industries. 

There is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
maanfactures. The result of this competition combined with the preference has b^n 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that impmrts of American. German and French goods have practically died 
out owing to the perfereucea. 

Imports of betelnuta are mostly from the Straits Settlements and Geyloo. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
perferenees have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium uteusil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry *is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opioion of 
the direetol-general of commercial iBtelliseuoe and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombsy, that the .idump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de- 
preaaiM (b) eoiii|ietition of brsas ntenstls arising from the ehespness of the yellow 
metalAud (c) couipetiUoD amongrit the ^miuiam producers themselves. 


Tk Assodated Cbmbers «f CouKrce 


OPENING DAY-CALCUTTA-17ih. DECEMBER 1934 


Hm anniial meetioK of the AsBocintod Chnmbcrs of Commereo wab opened at 
GaleiiUa on the 171b. December 1934 by Hib Exccifrney the Viceroy. 

There was a large and distiiiguiahed gathering including the Governor of Bengal, 
the liayor of Oaleutta, Sir John Woodhcad, Mr. R. N. Reid, Sir K. Nazimnddin, 
Nawab JS. G. M. Faroqni. Sir B. P. Singh Roy. Khan Bahadnr Aziznl Haqne ana 
BIr. £. N. Blandy« CSkief Secretary. 


PretidenPt AddVeaa 

ifr. 8» D, Oladitone, presiding, welcomed Their ExocIIenoiea the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said that at the last meeting, ho called attention to the great 
impratement in the political situation ■ which bad occurred during the Vioeroy’a 
term ol office. The position to-dhy in India was even better. Regarding the 
*'oatstanding event of the year” he referred to the J. P: C. Report and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambers indioated not only approval but cordial 
approval of the Report as a whole.. He considered that they were able to express 
ve^ sabstantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, thongh they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendaiiooB. The greatest brake 
to- the wheel of trade recovery was uircertainW and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the question of Reforms. It was cleariy urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty he curtailed at 
miteh aa possible. He assuced Indians that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (oommereial 
community's) friendship and co-operation. 

Ooncluding, be paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster and Sir Jo«epb Shore and 
welcomed Sir James Grigg and Chaodhury ZairuIIa Khan. He also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and asked 'with real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finaace Department, may we not eonfidently look for 
some lii^tening of the bardea that We have patiently borne for so long 


H. E. The Viceroy's Address. 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy's speech 

Bir. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

1 thank yon most cordially for the warmth of the welcome yon have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to hare this 
opportuaity of meetiDg once again the membera of the AssociatM Chambers ? For 
1 think 1 can claim, that, realising as 1 do. the close connection between the con- 
tentment of a country sod the prosperity of her trade and commerce, 1 have spared 
no pains during the years that I have held my high office to interest myself in every 
way fo iffi matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
Borwaid eami yBsr, during my visit to Oaleutta, to gaining- first hand information 
tern you, gentlemen, on the many aapeeU of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that aa • wault, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the bmt of my ability, 
the esamhiation of any measures which I have considered to be for the benefit of 
the ganentl eommeretal welfare. At all cveuts, you may {m anre that iheae mattera 
m eousteutly In my mind, for 1 know folly that the well-being of a large propor- 
tion of the population of this great oountey is dependent, to no small extentt upon 
titej M o spsrt t y ol her trade. 

l 4 Mit year, I gave you a eomprehenslTS aceonnt ol tfie outlook as I saw it then 
with legard to anefi^matters as affect the business oommnoity in ludia. This yesr^ 
I propose to be more^brief , because my many preocenpstioos of the piwt weeks 
with regard to which I shall have more to my upon anothw opomion during my 
stay in Galeutta, have oeeupied my mind so fully timt I have had but little ttine 
in whioh to MSDars my apeeeh to-day and, therefore, while I propose to say little 
tlUir^SfcwlSRtamoe llsteoiiig 

fib 
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to your BBmarkii I cMoot refrtin frooi expreuiojiC the •profonod hope tlwt yoor 
•ntfcipatioa as to the general verdict that may be given to its proposal by yonr 
important Aesociatton will prove entirely correct. 

TbADE EfiLATIONS 

The year irlflidi h»B jast passed has been less jrematkable ^an its predec/'^sor in 
regaed to India’s Unde relations with other enuntries. Thongh the Indo-Jap aese 
Trade OoDvention and the .Protocol were not formally signed ontil May, they 
been in actual t^eration, since agreement on essentials was reached I 7 the' tw 9 
delentions in the month of January. It may yet be too early to oner a final 
opinion bnt my Government believe that the Agreement has achieved its objects 
nsmely^ the restoration -of more normal conditions in the mntnsl trade of India and 
Japan and the re-estabUshment of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will be of interest to this Association to know that the Government sif Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to disenssing with 
my Government the problems of fbdo-Italiao trade. A matter wtlich haa been 
eansing some oooeern is the German foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obaonre a »d it is not yet appsrent to what extent Indiaa export trade is likely 
to be affected by the new German regnlations, which recently came into force. I 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the sitnation is receiving okt closest 
attention. 

In pursuance of the policy of internationai co-operation, foy Government have 
ratified the International Oonventioa for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interni^ 
tional Ooovention respecting load lines, which were eonclitded in 1929 and 1930 
respectively. The Conventions will come into force in British India on Jannaiy 1, 
19w. On the same date the Simla Buies, which modify certsin previsions ef the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in so far as they apply to ebipa carrying large 
numbera of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into ioroe. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoption by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of Life-saving nppiiaiicei, radio 
equipment and other matters affecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Line 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The atandaid laid 
down in these conventions constitute a markra advance on those obtaining at 
present It is now over 18 months since the Tea Beatriotion Scheme was put Into 
operation and it ia needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea indnatrv from the scheme. 1 would* however, tike to 
take ^ia opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the sueoew with whieh 
the Boheme nas been administered ia India. It is most gratifying to note that ilia 
neoeasity for interference with the operations of the Lioeoslng Committee has been 
almost non-existent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Beattiction 
Scheme which iofiuenced my Government to lend its support to the Interoatiooal 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
eirenmatanoea of the two indnatriei are not identical, it is our earneat hope that 
the latter scheme of internstional co-operation will be as aucceeafnl as its loieninAsr 
and reanlt ia a mnch-needed measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
and Burma. 

BIsecluttilb Mabikx 


In my last address to your AssootaiioB, 1 referred to the saceesa aefaieved, 
lefemd by tbs Indian Meroaotile Marine Training Ship ''Dnfferin” in turning oat 
young officers for the Indian Mereantile Marine. Eneomaged by thii anoeasa we 
deeidSd to extend the scope of the training given on board which naa hitherto been 
direeted towarda the rednetion. of Meroaatiie Marine Officers on the Exeeutife al^ 
only and from the beginning of next year the '^Dnfferin” will have among her 
oadeta a unmber of Engtoeer Oadete wim after three years’ prslimina^ UainlDg on 
ibs ship, followed by praetM txaming at workshops in India, will, ia diie eonrae, be 
qualified to take up appointmenta aa Engineer Officers to the Indian Meiaaotile 
^Marine, We have reomvad aaaoimaoae from engineering firma and ahlpping ei 


.paniee in India regaidtag the woiiaiiopi trihiii& and subsequent rammient of 

‘the ungineer eadeta traiaad 00 tho *‘Dmdn" and I take this opportanity to < 

■m^ In tills legssd. 

CkVXL ATZATIOV 

: M evidmes ol the vaina tint tatiness and other iatensU in India 
to fii Mnk tel^tone iffstom is IniaiiM by OniMl tint in spits of t^M ( 
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demcirioD of reeeot yMit, then hat been a Twy anbatantial inonaie in tnAe 

®y8fcem. My Govern men t propose steadily to pursue their policy 
of development of a trunk net-work between all important centres in this country. 
In the field of Civil Aviation, you are aware that we have recently undertaken a 
Double programme lor the development of ground organisation. The staff of the 
Aviation Department is devoting all its energies towards securing the rapid eomple- 
tion of the more urgent part ot the scheme and can look forward confidently to 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afforded along India's main air 
routM. The most important developmenU since I last addressed you have been 
the inauguration by the Indian National Airways early this month of an air mail 
eervice oetwran Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway Service between Calcutta and Rangoon. Although the saving in time which 
the fint of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to J^in during the initial stages of the operation and the development of night 
landing facilities along the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
development X have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Con- 
tinental Airways’ existing service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
Rangoon, a frequency equal to that of the existing surface transport services. The 
saving of two days in transit between Calcutta and Rangoon should prove of great 
value to ^ the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from the state- 
ments which have recently appeared in the press, a still more striking development 
is in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and CalcutU. Simultaneously with these developments, a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail charge by 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department on letters from India and by the 
British Post Office on letters to India. I hope that these reductions will bo only 
a prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that p^ of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advantages of 
tte rapid Interchange of business communications to which the commercial oommu- 
nitj x^htly attaches such great importance. 

Development op communications 

I referred last year to the important Road- Rail Gonforenco held in April, 
1^, and the subsequent discussion between the Government of India and ilie 
Local Governments. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Traneport Advisory Connell will meet for the first time. This wilt consist of the 
memom of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
pidlcy in some matters and indicate others which can bo further investigated with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be supposed tnat the problems with which it will be faced are capable of 
easy solatioo. 1 am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Goveroments have shown in co-operating with ns in 
the search lor a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed, by a country in which distances are as great as they are in India and 1 
trnit that even at its nrst moetiug, the Transport Advisory council will be able to 
put forward sehemes of development which will be of immediate value and also, to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said on the question of bringing 
all matters eoncerning communications into one portfolio both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional div^ 
eion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but wearonow assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibiii^ 
of m^ing sneh adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of wonk 
at the centre. We have found certain practical difficnities which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget Bession, a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bm of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Oentral Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include tho 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The ^portion of this account plae^ 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being ntilised to make grants for many 
roads and lodges which are important links in our chaio of road communications 
aid which, w^ont assistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
beea constructed for many years to come. We have also been able to defray the 
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oopfe of t eomprehensive sarvey of rotd development in Sind nnd n ifanBnr 
^eertnin of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has raseiiliv bean «i 

This is hardly the time or place for me to enlarge on the eo|anceilttg , 

involved in the economical constrnetion and maintenance of roads in Iroi^ 1 will 
say no more about them than that experts all agree that lew eonntries in the 
world are faced with such difficulties as those that arise in India kom Um eosablnt^ 
tion of fast motor traffic with heavy unsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron 
tyres. The problems, naturallv, vary in different parts of India, but they have 
much in eommoo and if the Indian Roads Congress, which was inangnratea a bm 
davs before 1 left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to tender material 
help In forwarding their solution. 


Economic Oittlook 

Yon will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
position and some attempt te project n^self into the future. The first and most 
outstanding point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20 
years. For the first time since 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan 
on a three per cent basis and (his now stands at over par. It is true that this 
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all 
at prices which show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3 
per cent. There are, of coarse, a number of causes for this improvement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of them less so. The main causeik 
no doubt, are the improvement In the political condition of India and the sound 
financial policy pursued by my Government during the last three or four years. 
On the other hand, these factors, by themselves, could not have raised the prices 
of our securities to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London 
and these are due to the abundance of money seeking a home in London, partly 
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at 
large and partly oecause of the unsettled political and monetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy as we should like to see them is not surprising, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints sre eveiywbere 
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Government loans is, In part, a reflection of 
the limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
the trough of depression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as we 
might wish, but there are definite signs that it is in progress. The weekly figures 
of railway earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures of external trade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of inaustrial production app^rs to be 
higher than it was in 1933. For the nine months up to September, 193L the 
indiffenons production of mill-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of 166 
million . yards over that of the corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt tbto 
increase would have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay during April 
and May. Iron and steel manufactures show a very considerable increase and 
improvement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are encouraging signs and when we add to these the fact that in a number 
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recover from the dissstroual^ 
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjected, I think it can he 
said with confidence that India had passed the lowest point of the eoonomio criMs 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
ns is how far will this upward movement go. There are a number of peo^ who 
think that India can make bereelf independent, economically, of the nil of the 
world. 1 do not take that view. 1 believe that there are very definite faiti to 
India’s power of recovery, indmndently of that of the rest of the woM We anu 
therafon, vitally interested in tas recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 
et large. I doubt, if recovery will go very for ouUI two eheogee have oeowind, te 
fint te restoration of aoms measure of political sUbility and coafidene e and te 
second te removal of a large numher of the reetrainta wl^ now^ esial upim te 
exohtnge of eommodities wA aervleea. To take te eeooud point bm, R is fleer to 
mo that te preeperity of India muat. for many years to epme, dtend mm fm 
aMlity fo increace her sales abcoed of te raw msterlsis and foodmnfih phe 
eo ahundistly i^nccs. It la true that this eao to some extte iloie hf 
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pomtiiw tta fOdaiMy of her aerienUato and marketioB (loolndiog tcuaporl) but 
s depeDOi MMli mora upon tne ezteok to which other netioos of we worW are 
willioff and able to accept india’e prodoote and this, in iti torn, depends to a 
considerable cKteBt on India’s willingness to accept their goods in return. The 
acceptance of lespocta from other coantxies Is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
well mean an ineceaslog capacity on the part of other conotries, to buy 
India’s goods and if sp tne total volnme of trade in both directions Is inoreasra 
and the standard (d prosperity of the world at large is enbancetL Ae 
teg^s my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the expwlence 
of the last two vem should do much to prove that tranauUlity and obraienoe 
to the law of the land are an economic asset of the nrst magnitude. Sur^i 
it is no euggeration to say that the upward movement to which 1 have already 
referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which^ this 
country had recently enjoyed. I confidontiy hope that such atability will oontinue. 
U will be my constant endeavour to see that it docs and that a general determina- 
tiOQ to work the reforms which are now in process of being passed into law in 
England will reanlt in a continued revival of trade, with increasing prosperity for 
the eountry which will then be in a better position to stand the financial strain, 
which the first stage of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose, 

'^ere is one important development that the coming year has in store, vis., the 
iostittttion of the Reserve Bank of India. The importance of this in the commer- 
cial and financial life of India can scarcely be overestimated. Indians of every 
eommnnity, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
altogether an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
economie life of India that the Bank of England does in that of Great Britain 
and the Empire and the world generally. It is a source of great satisfaction to me, 
as I am sore it must bo to all of you, to know that Sir Edward Bcnlhall baa 
agreed to serve as a Director of the Bank. 


Commercial Safeguards 

' I have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on the (^uoral 
aapecta of the scheme of constitutional reform but I will make a brief exception as 
tqpirds commercial and other reforms of discriminalioii, since this is a question 
clMly afiecting that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
predeecBsora and worthily and honourably maintained by yourselves. Trade rela- 
tions are eaaeotialiy a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. Of that no one la 
in a better position to judge than yourselves. In my reading of the ^ramittee s 
Report, ibis broad truth is fully appreciated. It is a principle which I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised Wat 
wbcD we move from one system of government to another, when power passes to 
new ba » ds, doubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. For 
that reason Uiot have come to the conclusion that in matters of ^ your trade, your 
iodnstry slid generally your commercial activities, the Constilutlon Act cannot be 
sikttt You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indun 
business eommuoity wish to know their own position. Therefore, I quote tne 
Obmmittee’s own words. They recommend certain provisions in the coostitation 
•*f6r the double purpose of facilitating the transition from the old to the new too- 
ditkms and of reassnriog the sensitive opinion of both 8i«^* Pf*^****! 

spirit that the Committee have approached this question. They hm been 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interCTted partiea ™ 

reoommen£tiooa in their report ae actuated by that motive. You Mve not 
claimedand do not desire a privileged position. What you require ia freeefem to 
pursue your virions enterprises in the normal conditions of 
without fear that you may be put out of action by reatnctiona directed against 
youiaelves as s community. The Joint Ooromiitee have 

that yon should suffer under no unfair handicap and i?®*® 

givao to your ability to contribute to the advancemwt of this county, by yow 
powers 01 orgsnlsslioii, by your technical equipment and your o<mtrol 
Bodin MMW an M onr amenitiea. On tba otiiw Iwd. no obatnioton ia 
phead indwiw of the derelopment of expansion of theindinn indont^ f 
Kb oSUSm in wUeh uJe, <*n. I hope. "O grietwo. ^ 

m hnta no xrioraneo ngninnt ihem. My one eoneepUon <d th* 

Wd opan fat datakpowrin wUdi the help yon enn gif e to toy Indinn hna^ 
ndU bo not less welcomo than tne help wlwib you will dctlvo flDn Imb* 
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Od ^onr joint eontribationi, the coantr/ will relj for the aUdnmoot of its eom- 
mereuil and iodoatrial advanoe ana oow, gentlemen, 1 leare joa to dieciiM tlm 
many important items on joux agenda. 

I have spoken to-day of an upward morement in trade towards whicli the eyes 
not only of the commercial oommnnitiea bat also of the Ooremment 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. I trust that no elond will arise to dim 
that visioa and that ^11 classes and eommunitiea of this great eoantry will join In 
promoting peaceful and constitutional progress during the mteful months that lie 
ahead of us. 


Diieiution on Retolutimu 

Sea Customs Act 

The, Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda, 

Mr. O, L, Winterhoiham (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows 

*'In view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repre- 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of assessment in 
all British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian States shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to the 
administration of the Sea Customs Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods, subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30. sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which they 
are first sold, or are capable of being sola, at the time and place of importation.’' 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
question of Section 30. was not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Uniformity of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between different 
British Indian ports— the uniformity they wantra being only true and stable 
uniformitv, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at tne time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. 

Mr. F. //, D, Herbert (Bengal) seconded. Rat Bahadur P, Mukherjee (Pnnjab) 
and Mr. C.G. Wodehouse (Burma) supported. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. Oeorge Morgan (Bengal), moving the resolution that ^Tbis Association 
recommends to the Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced imroedlatelv” said that it was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Industry required assistance and help. He was against the possibility 
of further encroachment of foreign coal on the Indian market In order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, '^further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight." 

The resolution seconded by Mr. P. Mukherjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Bigg- Wither (Karachi) was carried. 

Tariff Rates Enquiry 

Mr. O. H, Cocke (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting the Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the inoidenco of tariff rates. Ho said that 
the resolution ought to give prominence to ooe of the three suggestions which 
themselves formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
F. E, Jamee^ in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last Mareb. 

The resolution which was secondra by Mr. T. Oavin Jenee (Upper India) was 
carried. 

Tax un Salas of Liquor 

Bfr. 0. Hearn (Bengal) moved n resolution regarding theexolse (ns on enles of 
liquor* The resolution ran as loUows 

**That this meeUag urgee ou Dm Qovemment of Baogri present Bengal 

Excise Tax on ealee of liquor to (he pubUo ontaide Bengal, whereby Bengal tradere 
are handicapped in oompeting lor trade in other prpviaeee, be euepeuded until sneh 
time as a similar (ax be impoied bf ,tlie Oovemmeot of Bmbey. 



ttlSOOSSIOM OF fiEBBLUiraillS iSd 

ll&> J* Li W%Hi$rboikam (Btomk$y)'tM tliil tbt^mfttw eoDomBite 
Fkotlaee ud Uuil ezeise bdng « provueltl ' f obi^ it alioBld nolf bd'fc 

Bit. J,QiRdfn (Upper I&dU) said iltbal matter wms inttotad opoii» they woidd 
oppoae the fi8olatto&. It wte vitlidniwQ. 

RaUway Tiollfa 

After the laoch iateiral Mr. T. OavU Jom» (Upper India) mored a reeoIaUon on 
railway Uriflfb etating that goods tarifis appeared to them to contain rery many inoons- 
iatenoim which reqntred careful consideration. The resolution stated 

**Xhat In the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tsriffii BOSS to obtain closer co-ordination between theTarions 
rail wav systems hating regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the derelopment of the iuternai trade and export trade of the oouo^ is more 
adrsntsgeonsly serred than at present. It Is considered essential, when the necessary 
data hare been collected, that noo*official representatires of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Qoreroment in a full enquiry into the ^neetiOD.’’ 

Mr. Jonu was sure that there could be no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Qorernment that osts be collected as 
soon as possible and wheueser the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment eonld be made, non*offlcial 
repieaentaiivea be appointed to oondnct the enquiry. 

Mr. C, C, Miller (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems. Mr. C. O. Wodekouee (Burma) supported the resolution which was earried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. Q, Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word *immedtate* in the penultimate line of a resolution was deleted. He said 
that, although divergent opinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
question that everyone recognised that tue position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfscto^. 

Mr. J* V. Ryan (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. O. Oook 
(Bombay) moved an amendment *^Tbe abolition of 15 per cent sarcharfm should not 
invrdve increase of railway charges in other directions..* As amended, toe resolution 
WM carried. 

Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr. H. B. JBigy- ITither (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 
The resolution ran as follows 

**Tbat this Assodstion views with the ’gravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
dxiogof railway rates, are, in au attempt to secure the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting ^e Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on tbete 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with due regard to all 
interests affected ; so that it was never contemplated that tb^ would become the 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sonrees of supply.” 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be restricted and that they 
sbould be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. , ^ , 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that rsilww succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the eea route. .They (Railways) were prMtioally 
saying that there waa no need for coastal shipping in Indi^ as they could ear |7 
gcM and that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound? be 

The leeolulioD, enpported by Mr. P. Mukherjee (Punjab), was carried. 


SMchafge wa In cw e tax 

Mr. A. AOtmam (Bengal Chamber) ^ed tibe eighth reiolntloB on ^ per eent 
iuiehiige mr inooine^tax and euper-tax. He said t^t their nmtlim in taUng up the 
pceeraiiittilikto was that they felt that the first reliet fcom ^ pnee^ 

horden of taxidion ihoiiMt la equi^t be entoed^ 
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teZ'pAjert. It WAS their belief that retarn to general prosperity woald be atimnU* 
ted by lightening the bnrJen of taxation. 

Mr. Q, L« Winterboiham (Bombay CSiamber) anggested that if they stood lor the 
total abolition of 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax and snper-tax, a ▼sry large 
I sum was likely to be involfed. They did not like to tie the bands of the FinaoM 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he was in a position to take off the whole 
25 per cent. Hs Wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole, they 
conid get a part as the first step. 

Mr. WinierbMam accordingly moved the following amendment : '‘This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step, the 
cednclion of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Bustness Losses 

Mr. J. Reid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
He said that the principle had been recognised as equitable by Sir Qeorge Schuster, 
but on the rarouna of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They shoula like to have aii assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
recognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
intr^uce the necessary legislation. 

Mr. WinterbotAam believed that it would be wise that such a resolution be put 
on record and in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indcbtednets 

Rai Bahadur P. MuAherjee (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
Indebt^ness. The resolution stated 

''This Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebtedness of the agricultural population belongs strictly to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India the 
desirability, in view of such measures affecting contractual relations between the 
debtor ana the creditor classes, of more or less uniform legislation in the several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
Mgislation be indicated by the Government of India for adoption by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local conditions may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Sir Edward Benthall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should bo 
co-or^nation of all provinces. He suggested that there be an Inter-Provincial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr. T, Oavin-Jonee (Upper India) supported the suggestions of Sir E. Benthall. 

Mr. Winterbotham suggested that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but he would not at present 
support the resolution in the present form. 

The matter was postponed ti|l the next day for farther disouSaion. 

Staff of Espavli in Economic Matloio 

Mr. F. BiWsv (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the staff of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 
nttaehed to the Government of India a small permanent (staff of experts with 
psaetical experience in economic matten to advise Government^ and that, in view 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
India and other conn trice, it is desirable that the Department of Oommerce should 
be strengthened in order to provide the nuelens of an Overseas Branch. 

Mr. 7. mom aa amendment that ^the Ibllowing words, lin the 

fifth Uoe, be added. 'To advise Qoniw^i and keep in eloaer touds with eommer* 
aial bodies than It Is possible at prmeiil.” 

Mr. fFSMsrhoAam said that what they wanted wm to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, beftwe they adopteif this policy. 
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Mr. P. Mhtkheiyee mid that the principle anderlvioK the raolntton be nnaolinosely 
accepted. The resolntion, as amended, was carried. 

Parcels bf Air Mail 

Mr. J. O. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moted the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail. The resolution stated : - 

**That this Association is of opinion that parcles intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, shonld be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at oresent;, sent by rail to Karachi there to await the next outgoing air mail. 

^Mr. ff^intef'botham said that his Chamber was in complete agreement with the 
objMt underlying the resolution. He sagtresied that the position would be better, 
if the foliowinir suggestion was carried. ^*ThiB Association ur^ the Oorernment 
of India to make such arrangements with internal air serficcs in India as necesaaty 
to make possible for air parcels to be carried by air within India.’’ 

Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communiealiont 

Mr. O, B. Campbell (Bengal Chamber) moved the resolution on communieations : 
The resolution ran as follows 


"That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the interests of the 
co-ordination of transport throughout India that early steps bo taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in order to provide 
for a Member for Communications whose portfolio should include Railways, Roads, 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs, but should exclude Inland Water Trans- « 
port and Coastal Shipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.’' 

The mover said ho wished to make it clear that the resolntion was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that subsequent 
development might bring railways into closer touch with commercial firms. 

Mr. U, N. I^n (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him to state that inland water transport and coastal shipping 
should also be included in the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and Communica- 
tion Mr. Sen added that a convehient opportunity had now arrived. The retirement of 
two members of the Council at the end of the financial year, seemed to be a good 
opportunity for this redistribution and for that reason early decision of the matter 
was very desirable. The resolution was carried. 

Broadcasting of Cotton Prices 


Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saratij moved the last rcsolulioD on the broadcasting 
of cotton prices. The resolution stated : — 

**rhat in the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate steps be 
taken to recommence the daily 7 a. m. broadcast of cotton prices in)New York and 
^mbay from tbe Bombay Station of the Indian State Broadcasting Service. The 
recent stoppage of this broadcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
affected trade and business activity, especially in cottou growing areas, as the wire- 
less news is heard from one to three hours before telegrams can be received. 

Mr. J, G. Ryan, seconding, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable. Mr. P, Mukherjee supported the resolution, which was earned. The con- 
ference then adjourned. 

Second dejr— Calcutta— 18 th. December 1934 


Agricnltiiral Indditodaass 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeUag to-dsy, th^e foltowi^ ameniM 
niolation, with the consent of Mr. T, Oavin Jones (Upper India). fiaha^r P . 
MMmjeo (Punjab Chamber), Mr. O. L. IPiuitorbofbaia (Bombay) and Bir Rtfmard 
BotUheUl (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterdif. 
wan pat from the chair and carried 

^Tn View of the All-Iodia Importance of the reJa^ beiw^ de^ and ermUtor, 
ttM Aeaoeiation recommends to the Government ^ India that a ^lenace of r^ 
preeeotatives of Provincial Governments should be^M Ic^with to 
a meanorei, legitlaljfe or otherwise, dewgned by GovmsmU to 

Ttrflef of iodnbtedness of the agriealtaral popnlaiion and that in view of iio poasiblo 
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repereiiMioo apoa commereiftl interetti^ represenUtires of Cbambett of Oonittefee 
•honid be ftMoeialed with the Oonferenoe^*’ 

Sepanlion of Boma 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the following resolniion : 

**Tbe Associated Chambers emphsticalty record their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation 
as a measure of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading interests tu both 
cottutries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

*‘ln their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the two 
Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist between the two conotries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.'’ 

Mr. C. (7. Wodehmse moved the following amended resolution 

**The Chamber emphaiicalty record their opinion that the separation of Burma 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to the dutrimont of trading ioterests in both countries 
and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

*4n their opinion, any trade convention which may be concluded between the 
two Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free 
trade relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance, 
solely, for the substituiion of <^uivaIeot import duties for the existing excise duties 
and maintaining the existing dinerenttals between import and excise duties.” 

In the course of his speech, 8ir £. Beuthall said : 'The resolution primarily 
stands on the agenda because of the impending reforms, bnt is also ox interest 
because of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern ten* 
denoy of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to*day probably the most vicious of all ounaea 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that I shall 
urge the resolution. 1 am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by Bis 
Eicellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The question is by no means a new 
one. It has been before the Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Harper on the trade relations between ludia and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartilv commend to any one interes- 
ted in the subject by reason of the simplicity ana clarity with which be has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has shown conoerniDg 
possible dangers.’ 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that his claim 
so far as it can be condensed in one or two sentences was 'there shall be free trade 
between India and Burma in all iudigenous articles and products with due allow- 
ance for the substituiion of import duties for the existing excise duties and that 
India and Burma shall each be free to alter its tariffs in respect of its trade with 
mother countries, subject to reciprocal arrangemeut for protection of each country 
against re-exportation from the other country and subject to ihe scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to alteration except by agreement’. 

Proeeediog, Sir £. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Governments were faced with a difficult situation. Having deter- 
mined upon separation of Burma, fioancial obstacles hsd to he overcome. The 
problem wss not easy and in their proposals the Committee had admittedly takeu 
into eonsideratiou the desirability ox preventing as much dislocatiou as possible. 
He eontinued that it wss the duty of trading interestato make clear to the Govero- 
asent the view that they take of the mposals, which would be governed by its 
dfeet upon trade. He would say that Beogal iodustrialists were very deeply alar- 
med at the possibilities of import duties on sueh articles as coal end paper Into 
Burme* Jt was poasibla that the Gdvernmsut of Burma would take the view that 
tha duty 'OB coal wonM 'reaet upoo themselvee aa large coDsuosers of eoal lor iheif 
railways, Imt ths eimrieiiee • of huidaessmen in recent yem has been that wbm 
pressed money Governsntitta were fust as liabis as private iadividnala or oompm 
directors to lake the meet and the moct peeuhar aetioo. It 

was upon the priiieiplee>ol ltee'timli tahi^^^^^ desired. prlrnsrHy to presn this leso- 
lutkwu Basincsemen all over, tte world were naW’ wakinit up to the that of att 
hhidiaiiess to trade leoovery, Ihw eoalhmd imposUlQii df ttade baniers aid ^qootae 
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m IBM d«tiimMiUl. BaiioM now. >(ter «omo ycBtt ol trtbatttkw. had bon m 
1«N Minetid iUelf to the flaetnetions or exebeogee and mofemaoia wbieh a daoam 
ta w ago would hare eon?alsed tbem. luter^angea of sooda wae now part 
of tM normal eonduet of bueiuesa and there waa too mueh etidenoe that exraaik* 
gee bad a tendency to aettle down. He waa not quarrelling with the policy of India 
and tiide^ of any other conntryi profided protection waa diaeriminaung and proTt* 
ded oonditiona for the grant of protection were adhered to. . . j 

C^eludiog, Sir Edward Benthall appealed to the Pan|ab Chamber, who h^ 
not hitherto seen eye to-eye with the rest, to joint with them on thia oocadon in 
drawing the Government’s attention to the atreogth of feeling of trade and com* 
mem upon these proposals. . , . . 

Seconding the resoiulion, Mr. C. 0. WodehoutB (Burma), said that the relation 
between Indiana and Bormans bad been strained on more than one ociMion in 
recent years and it was most important to do everything to bring separa^on into 
effect in an atmosphere of goodwill. From every point of view, except perhaps for 
amall immediate budgetary gains, it was clearly in the interests of Doth conninea 
to start on a basis of agreements that the existing free trade relations ahonld eon- 
Uone for a period. 


Burma Chamber and Separation 

Explaining the atiitndo of the Burma Chamber towards the general qneation 
separation, Mr. Wodchouse said that while sympathising with raoial, rehgiona ana 
national feelings, which had led Burmans to aim at separation as j 

Chamber had endeavoured to consider its consequences from a detachM and Im- 

K rtiai point of view. The opinions of individual members had offered, hoi « “3 
en general! V agreed that an equitable financial settlement between India ana 
Burma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that Ipdia s ftMai 
policy has been detrimental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was weiy 
to remain, almost entirely an ngiicultnral country which needed the chaapeai posu- 
ble imports of manufactured articles. The third point to which the Ohamber atmtt- 
ed the greatest importace was that 0 ! a trade agreement of her 
the Burma Chamber bad always been of the opinion that it was ***®®^**^ *1®.^ 
interests of both countries, that free trade should be preserved as fw w possiwc, 
allowing only for conversion of excise snd consumption duties at too exitiiog 
rates into import duties. The consideration outweighted 

oMefnll, h.d the question been considered, ‘I*® 

his Ch«mber become that separation would only to ot ** ,*£1! 

ooodHioB was fulfilled. Ho cordially wdeomed ‘I*® 

on no account should the budRetar, eipedieuee h*. “JIm.rtob s uSily" 

ukA DKicMlencfl of general trading nterests and emphasised the “remtrXaDie uniiy 
S. USl”f the J. P.,. C. Report by 
nm conmuBity in Burma on the desirabdity of presentiug the Statm quo in fogart 

G^inJ^s (Upper India) add that it «n quite po-iW® thst Indians 

■’’“sSS^ina *iS‘'1S5n'?to5,‘”M‘ wZofbcOam (Bombnyl, «id Utet .to tha 
mpaH of India taking rteps-wim^ Burma should heneeforth bs rsgardtd as an 

S5.T..t i~. ....... -to 

■^MihiiiAn merely an expression of a pious bops. 

^S^«!»« ^,tPBnigb >, s n^^ nmentont. A. iwb !«*• 

to SUwardB^UweeuMur ^ wwtation siM timl mjt 

BbpM 'F ranMdiafs wm not opM fc thnPwid 


He ladiis Ckmber iif Commeroe 


Hm •nnaal f^eoectU jneeiitifr of the Madraa Chambor of Commerce tvma held 
at Madraa on Uie 1 l«k 1>ecaaib«r 1934 in the prcmiaeB 4»f llio Gbamber, wUli Mr. 
W. if. Browning, the ont:gotiig Preaident in the ehaiz. A large Dumber of 
membora were preaent. 

Mr. IF. JIf. Browning, after ^reaciitiiig the aonnal Roport of the Chamber, 
moved that it bo adopted. He then .said 

You will no donbt expect me ‘to refer to the Joint Select Committee Rcjwf. 
Aa yon arc aware, the Report was ptdilishcd on the 22nd oi NotLMnbcr last, siaee 
vwfaeu the Oommiitec and certain other tfuembers of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still arc ^ving it carcfid and dtinilod eindy. 1 do not, however, 
propose, to express any opinion in this irgard to-day as the ICeport will be consi- 
dered at the annual mi^cting of the Associated Chambers of CoDimcrcc of India 
when a statement will probaiy be made. 

A general review of trade throughout the year gives rise to mingled feelings of 
opfinitsm and pcseitiiisin. Tbi'rc are sigas of recovery in certain directions; in 
iact, 1 iright go further and say that in ccctain directions the corner has been 
turned, but 1 cannot say that trade iu all dixiPcLions shows general improvement. 
Goods traffic on the railways has iiicreamKl and prices of such commodities as 
wheat, Tice, cotton, tea, rubber have advanced. While, however, there are these 
signs of internal improvements, the difficulties in the way of a general improvement 
in international trade seem to increase. Nations in Kurope, in pursuit of doctrines 
of economic nationalism and in defence of their currency posiiions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export lioards and barter agreements. 
The position of Germany with regard to the supply of foreign exchange for exports 
is an example 43i the difticultics to which I refer. 'I.,ook nt America. VVhat is going 
to happen there ? He would, I think, be a brave man who dund to prophesy. 
The ttuccriaiiity of the position there is iin example of the <il’cct upon world con- 
ditions of a drastie and ^white-heat’ reorgan isa lion of internal industrial and huan- 
eial metfaods. Trade in Gcntral Europe has been dislocafcd as (he result of 
attempts at economic oationalism which have divided Europe by a hundred barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of trade. 

There vrould appear to be little hope of a gcnirul revival of international trade 
until some agreement has been arriwa at in regard to the removal of restrictions 
and the lowering of tariffs. Iu this connection it is pleasing to recall two events of 

5 reat economic stgoificance for India. The first is the cuucliisioii of the Indo- 
apaoese agreement which ensures an adequate ofl'-tnkc for India's cotton and 
limits the import of piveegoods from Japan to a known maximum, in fact in this 
agreement may.be perceived the basis of further agreements by which goods are 
exchanged to a maximum quota on both sides. 

WOBKISG OF THE OTTAWA PACT 

The other event is the publication of the Report of the Government of India on 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement. The Report of Dr. Meek 
is a voluminous but interesting document. Its contents and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Committee of the Legislative Assembly. The majority of 
the Committee are of the opinion that most of the preferences enioyed by India In 
resMt of her more important export have been of definite valne to her export 
tnoe ; whenss the preferences given by India have been of definite asaiatanee to 
the United Kingdom and have neither affected lodian revenues or industries nor 
placed a burden on the coneumer. It is interesting to note that the preferenee 
between India and tbQ Don-self-govcniing CSolonies have had little effect upon trade 
exchanges. The positfou with regard to Ceylon, however, is not salisfaetoiy and 1 
hope that the Government of Indm will take to heart the feeommendatioDS of the 
Aaeembly Committee, namely, that efter a ooealderation of the Report of the Indian 
eoeoanut-growing indnatry. oeisotialkHia ahonld be reanmed with e view to placing 
Indo-Oeylen trade npOn a moea aatiMaeloiy beda. fl should heia also ttha to nler 
to the qneation ol Importatloiia of loveiga riee. The eontinned import ol toeiga 
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rtwwa Mle hitfierto aem ezperieoeed ha* • bid pqrebolaKiiil elRiok 4b* 
■nflDK uid tends to retwd iho healthy and Dormal rwo wnteh other wirta of Todia 
** hoped that the Gofemmeiit of India will not 

ittfUier delay taKin^ reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countries 
ana Utos assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and oontrl* 
bate to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

Aboution of Doty os Ra-w Hii>es 

While dealing with general conditions, it will not be out of place for me to draw 
llic attention of t^ Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central I>gisia- 
lure with economic afTairs. This is due to the seemingly inevitable but wmewhat 
luarmiiig extent to which the Government control has Invaded the coonoroio sphere, 
i liis factor serves as^ a reminder of the importance of ensuring that Iho point of 
view of toe coinmiTcial and industriul interests in the conniry (whether Indina or 
Lnropean) is continuuuBly and ctrcciively represented in the t#egislaturcs. la this 
eoniieetion 1 would rceair that the abolition of the export duty on raw bides, 
which was part of the last budget, was brought very promincnily into view by Sir 
George Schuster in his Budget speech ihis year. Mndras^ views were very ably 
expounded by Mr. James in the Assembly but unfortunately the abolition of the 
duty was agreed to and the Sfadras tanning industry thereby seriously affbeted. 

Again, represeu tat tons were made in ngard to certain feature of the budget rela- 
ting to postal cbnrgcn Sonic of those .ire still under consitlcralion; but I am glad 
to observe that the Government of India has agreed, at the suggestion of tfui Knro- 
pcan Group, to nn Advisory committee in eonneetion with the 1\isIh and IVlcgraphs 
IVpartmcnt. This should onsurc that conuncrcial. trading and ii dustrial iiilcrcMts 
will, in future, be consulted before pro)iosaU whieb afleet the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

BoAD-RAIL COJfFEEr.NC e 


It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Iload-Rail Conference held at 
Delhi ill April 1033, the Madras Government has appointed a Special Olficcr to 
carry out a survey of the road requirements of this Province. It is hoped that 
the Government wilt see fit to extend the scope of this country so tbiit it ma^r em- 
brace the ordered' and co-ordinated deveiopment of all forms of communications— 
Boads, Builways, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
communications, so vital to commercial interests, that this should be dons so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may bo coiuplementary, and 
not competitive to one another, thereby avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and* 
competitive extravagaiices the cost of which we must ultimately bear. 1 am also 
pleased to observe that the Madras Government bas rccoutly appointed a Board of 
comunieations which comprises representatives of Government, Kailways, Commerce, 
Planting and Bond iutercsts ; this Cbuober is directly rcprcscDtcd on this Board. 


Piece Goods 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an cvontfhl,. but somewhat disappoiut- 
ing year for imports of Lancusbire piece goods into Mid ras. The year openixi wkh 
the succestiful negotiation of the Indo-Japancse trade agreement to which I have 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Japan at tbs time 
of its inlrodctction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can be imported from Japan under the 
Agreement is considerable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the timo bciug at any rate, the limit of the competition which importem and 
the Indian mills can expect from these progressive eompotitors. 

The Agreement was settled in Jaiinary and simuliaiieously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price si Middling Amcricau Spot cotton iu 
Liverpool has riseu^fiom &.39d. to 7,^d« per Ibw 

With two such Uvonrable factors operating early lu the year, impc^w were 
Justified to expecting better times at any rate durtug the latter aonths of the year. 
But the figures do not bear this out, and the Board of Trade Beturns for January- 
October 1934 show that the exports of Laueashire cloth to Madras— in thousands 
squre yards— have dwindled to 46,773 in the first ten mont^ of t^ •• 
^mpared ^ith 54/)^ in 1933 and 66,674 in 1932. Tbia result is all the more 



^ XfiE IfAOSAB QHAltniB OF OOMMEROB I UDSM- 

*** *®POrt*». in *lMr of Uie tint thnt tha All-India ntuM 

flfluftra V ?i2?**^* 7®**^ *“ improTement of nearly 60 million 

square yards on tbe similar figure for last year. 

tF«iir ^ reasons for the set-back which tbe piece-goods 

iraae oere is exDerieneina. First of sii O/^hik rnwi. An 


•7Jn; at -• » a lactor wtncn is now snowing some 

ufH* *^]f' ^**®,»®cond cause is that Indian mill goods, particu- 

^!i**** o^iT® rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar stylea in this 
'^«ry considerable improvements which have been ^rci^ by 
^ went years, and on wnieb they are to be congratnlated. 

•nri 2 ?u® now development in the trade to which reference shonld be made, 
WiiK growing importance of Cochin as a port of entry for piece gooda. 

MnSd transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it is not unreasonable to 

Madras formerly enjoyed in 
j I diverted through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
A * 1 ’*P^O'>ntry piece-goods centre in the whole of the presidency. 

a# 1 f'® experiencing considerable competition from one or two 

hv •* wJ^en the freight rates 

ny sea to Cochin come into line with those of Madias. 

Tanning Industry 

Ati . ^*i;*^®»** was able to congratulate the tanning industry 

• f*^®**^ efforts to maintain reasonable prices for their products by 
*^?T output and agreement with regard to mioimum Belling 

Kf ♦£* ^is eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapse early 

^ •®“® ^*®® pwvionsly the agreement 

Md boon more hraonred tn the breach than in the observance. Over-prodnetion 
fkf *®** ®®®® *®®*® became the order of the day and 

f atOTw decime in valoe whicfii irom January to October dropp^ 
per cent to 30 per cent. Towards the mid of the last month, however, a 
fres h agr eement has ma^ and it is to he hoped that a strieter observance of 
Ue terms and conditieme will be maintatoed tm this occasion. 

Yon^are awm 4rf ^e Tcpested and oontimiotts efforts whsdh lihis Chamber 
Has made on bebalf of the Tanning Indastry to maintain, if ned to enbaoee, the 
meaeuce of protectipn which was afforded by the export duty on the new material. 
- lu***® ^ ^ bcltef that the Oovernmeat of India^ was eoaunitted 
to the pc^eottoo of iodi(geiKMiB industries and srhea I compare th^ fiei^ policy 
towards t-M sugar, steel mid textile indnsiries wilii dieir nnaccomaMdadog otiitnde 
towards jthe tonning indnitry, I find It difficalt to tpetk with wtralnt. 8o far 

B ming the protect^ whkdi the indasUy so bsdly needed, the export 
w hidm has, as lhave aentiened earlier to my speech, been withdrawn 
bon eojqy^ by tanned skins is reduced to a minimum by the lowenog 
OBB tariff valoatfOB. 

Bomalies in tbe Government of India’s fiseal policy ars, to a laifie 
mnlt of strong piemufe breiight to bear by the raw hidea and akiDS 
oteresta in the Iworih of India, who have consiuiteotly belittied the 

w the Madras taantog indimlry, and I hope that the In-tooHiig 

unpiM will tfipin give veiy eriefto coaaidemtioii to Ihto very important asatter, 
hcart^io mind what Sir JoMph Bhore said in tbe Aseemhly in March laat-whea 
ho iitiMiaed to cximioe the eaae of the loaniog toduaiiy if it is press^MI to 
CtovenuBeDt. 


Gwocaiwuis 

^ A opMuimn between 1932-39 ond iSSMi sessooB shows thst ths em 
donag i>> 5 J®topr period decreased boom fiOBDO tons whereas exports ineesMei 
iur nome ^,400 tons which eame out of the 1^-33 crop of whkn there was a 
substantial carry-over into the season now aoder review. 

- ffoetuaiions in pfiM were witaened dnriag the year; ths raags beiag 

from £8 to £ 19 per too. The smsow eem m soced with a dull ssarket with prioss 
lor oew enm Ooroauuidel gmadiiiito to the legtoo of £40-10-0 per too. A 
ooBiinoont decliae took plaoe lhroa|dbowt the aiummn sod wiator months god 
up to the Moniag ^ ^xii, wte the pnoe of ladian mondnuts readied £8 
per too, whidi is probably the lowest prtos ever tooehol Tbft Home valiia mt 
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vS!Ls**’®*j *“*• / ’-**-0 »•• wgtoto^a. At the thm of ^ jeer, 

Nigman and Bttfisque groundnuts were also offer^ freely. April, however, eaw 
**^“^** 2 . season as from then onwards prices gradually improved 
September £ 12 per ton was obtainable, the main reason for the 
improvment being the bad state of various crops in America owing to drought. ■ 

* 7 ® ?T? priced soya beans, copra and the numerous other suMtitutes 
I™ groundnuts, the outstanding feature of the past season was the 

®* 5 *t*tion and the import restEictions wnioh roost countries 
enforce^ Fur^^, ^ violent exchange movements of different currencies resulting 
in cresting .of acute nervousness in 'Che market and a hand to mouth policy 
was adopted ty huyers. 

cannot Ittve this subject without mentioning that the new crop (1934*35) Is 
climated to be shout 50 per cent less than ithat of last season, owing to the 
smaller ares enltivated on account of (he low prices prevailing at ^e time of 
showing and also due to the effect of subsequent drought. I>Mpite this, a rapid 
decline of £2 per Cm has taken place since the beginning of the ourrenC season 
and the prospects of tke gronndaut trade appear to -be anything bnt bright for 
the present. -7 » b 

Dealing with tlm Pkoting Industry, the iatematbnal agreement between the 
utfee chief tea producing eouutries to fiestoict tea exports, to which your Ohsirman 
raerred last year, has cootinned to work saUBfactohly but the proposed leid^lation 
for we restriction of a crop as a supplemient to the resttlotion of exports has not 
yet been passed and volnotary reslrictiotis for a second year is in force. 

Aa a reanit lof the Intcmstional ^ Agreement 0 ! Bstbbor Producers fepreaentiog 
approximately 98 per cent of the world’s produetion^ having agreed to leatrict 
exports, rubber prices have risen to an aveiage of fi and a half pence to 7 
and a halt pence per pound after having been as low as 2 and one^iourth pence 
per pound in the early part of last year. 11 m quota allotted (to South India by 4he 
International Rubber R^ulacion Qommittee has, however^ l^ven esnse for diseatis* 
faction and the United Planters Assoeistion of Sonilim Ind^ have taken the 
naatter up with the Government of India and requested (hat a jchdm for the snvision 
of rubber ei^rts from Sonth India be plaeed before the latematkmal Bnt^r 
Beiratatioo Oommittee. 

Last month we said good-bye to Sir George Stanley eompleted hla term of 
pffiM as Governor of our Province. His place baa been taken by His ExecSlenej 
Ibrd Erskine to whom we respeetfnliy extend a warm weloooM and an amranee 
that he can rely an all the sssistaoce that this Cumber is in a position to i^ve hhn. 


Ik Ibliuraditn Chanber «f 


The seventh annual meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber ofOommeroe waaheld at 
Bombay on the 20th. Doeombor 1934. Mr. B'aickafsd ffirackami, President, nmd 

The recommendations of ibe Joint Parliamentary Committee are now aoeepftad 
by Parliament as s general basis of the fntnre eooslitntion for India. It will ho 
therefore appropriate if I take this opportunity to expreee in geoensl the eentiaMBto 
of the Indian Commercial Oommooity abont them. When one looks into thia 
document^ one finds that iospite of all that it said by the vationa apeakara la 
Parliament, it bean on the face of R. to aay the least, the atamp of a balf-beartad 
meaanre dictated by expediency and not a great stateamanlike act done by one 
great nation to another great nation. I doubt if it is really eonwIhlBg which 
Skttain should have offisted to India aflor all 'these diaenisioaa of the umt lew 
years. There is evident, in thia Report, the ooneero of the Jdnt PaiBaaBontary 
Committee to perpetnate the position of vaotage whieb British Commana ana 
Industry occupy in thia eonotiy and the question of India’s eeonomie lotefeMa 
seems to have been absolatelv aobordlnated to this asain coosidefatlon. 1 am 
stating only a iaet when I tty that none of the poliUeal partial in India ia 
witti the offer, althoof^ they have voiced their dissatiefaetioo in different 
waya. What the Btetes have said of it, anl^t to reaervationa, is in mrd to 
what ooneefoed them and not British India and even thqr like to wnit nnd see the 
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Miaal BiU bcioie ooaiirfUiii|E tbemteifei BaftUj. It wts stated in ParUsment thsl 
Goffrnasnt of fn !U aiio Pfovinehii Gofernmeots hafo gifcn sssnninee ust « 
eoMiitiition Istmed on Uisfe itnes wonld work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Altbooxh one may be prepared kto concede the eorreotness of 
thla in the present situation of the country, I submit that, it does not mean that 
it eanries wall it the wilting; consent of the intellipicnt and TOnticalljr coasetous 
Indians, and consequently of the masses who follow them. &eept for the All- 
India Fedetutioo» there is to my mind little in it to recommena it to ns as it 
stand#. Beat tp^ilical power is not to be found there— power which will enable 
India to evoire her destiny an i to take her rii^ff iil place amon^t the great 
nations of the World. A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the two eountries ; it will only widen the gulf existing 
between them. Unless therefore better counsels still preyail, I see no prospect of 
rral and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to be no adequate opportu- 
nity left for Indian enterprise and business to develop, but eren (he little seope she 
had ao far for doing this is no longer to be there, due to the '^special responsibility’ 
it is proposed to place on the Oovcrnor-Oeneral (para 345 of the J. P. 0. Report) m 
respect of ’‘prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods imported into Indian from the United Kingdom to disorimihatiog or 
penal treat meni.’' To make clear the meaning of this, it is further, proposed that 
the Governor- Generara Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
guidance riquiriiig him to step in to prevent (he imposition of tariffs or restric- 
tions or negotiation of trade agreements with other nations j if he is aatis- 
fied that they are conceived to. ilijare British interests even they were not 
so in form but the Governor-General considered them, to be so in fact*. In face 
of these dear unequivocal word# it is difficult to believe whether the J. P. 

C. really expect Indians to taku their pious words seriously when they say that 
they contemplate no measures which would interfere with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Coaveution. Whether this new special responsibility 
suggested be due to atatementa of very disturbing character from tinoe to time 
made by iDfinential persona in India as the Joint Pacliamentnry Committee 
observe or to tho inceasaat clamour of British vested interests, the net result 
of sueh a provision will be definitely detrimental to the growth of India’s com- 
merce and industry, which ace at present: iu their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective csre of the State. 

Ne Fbeebom in Financial Mattebs 

It has to be remembered that the Governor- General is to be invested in th£s 
behalf with every wide power which be is to use solely at his discretion ; Gover- 
nors also are to have airailar power and as if all this is not enough, in case of 
doubt, they are to be empowered to reserve the matter for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure I What little restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed sgreement 
and the Fiscal Coavention is to be a myth ot the past I It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. CX endorse the snggeetion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to coneems fulfilling certain cotidi- 
tiont. It is wc)l»-ki>own that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found (he conclusion of the Exteinal Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
to^ either. Although foreiro capital may be necessary to bring about rapid 
iodnstrial detelopmeut of Inais the questkiB of the conditioois oo which it should 
be. admitted; esp^ially after Indie adopted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. C. in respect 
•f Fedend or Provincial Acta by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External Capital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
(daces the non-Indian Companies estabhshra in India prior to the passing of any 
Act autboiiemg grant of a Doanty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The J. P* C. Report thus definitely improve upon the position 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India's 
disadvantage as nsoal. It passes one’s consprebenston to sec what necessity will be 
there lor new non-Indian Companies to be formed when the old ones can well ex- 
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land ttiair Mtifitiai to IrMh fields and oeespe all neoesaity of falfillliiff Indian lagla* 
tcntiiM^ Bnpee capital, and a proportion of Indian Diroetorate, etc. 1 It can well bo 
eonarae^ whether nnder these eironmatauces it will not pay India to defer iodna* 
trialisatioo till aho heraeif finds all the iicceasary capital and I'craonnel to floaneo 
and ran the induatrioa. It will be seen from what has been obaerred ao far that 
Britiah interesta and British industries claim equal benefit and equal protection 
atait wlA Indian Interests which have been strupKliof; to build up strength in 
face of unequal eompotition of interests with ciiorinoua reserves, powerful organi* 
cation, great engtneoritig and toehiiical knowledge and vast experience, at their 
eommand. One finds the sacrifice of Indian tiiicrests writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in paragrapna 342-357 dealing with this subject of commercial 
diaertmination. If British industrial inU and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of benefit to us, they have had generally more 
than an adequate return and in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and labour as they had almost a free field. That being the situation I 
am unable to see how Indian enterprise and business can find room to grow— and 
mw they must— unless British interests are prepared to gradually recede from 
Uie field they oceupy. The case of liiditm Khipping is a glaring example. The 
J. P« O. have bestowed Sficcial attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this coiiiiiry and in Britain particularly 
ainee Mr. Haji’s Bill was suecessfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
throng two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raised a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and tlmy 
never relished the introduction of the measure 1 The recommendations of the J.P.C, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of the Indian 
Icgiuleture to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except nnder 
oonditiona under which such development seems hardly possible, the speplal re- 
commendation in connection with ship and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Morenant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Beservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the succcssfnl development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is therefore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
dedared to be ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subjected by Ltw in Briiiith India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
in Britiidi India wonld not be subjected in the U. 1C. (para 355 J. P. 0. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfred Watson’s following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Oommittee, **I recognize that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered’ by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.’* It will not, I think, be too much to say that India socm- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppora 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. These recommendations, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
ooce for ever what the non-Indian vested interests^ want. They want to retain 
their present position of economic domination in ibis country and they are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is ‘’lair field sod no favour” which 
th^ are asking I Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the Fiscal 
Gbnventioo, they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, I am unable to understand how the* 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proi^r atandard of 
living for out country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing UDemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only all 
eoneemed to pondw well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. 0*8 Report and see if wo cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the porition before it is Irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Rbctphocity 

Xhii btiDga m to the qaeetion of the so-callcd priocJple ol reciprocity. I admit 
57 
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there it the well-known principle of reciprocity, bnt its application in the way 
here contemplated twieta thioM oat of their nataral perepectife. I cannot under- 
•taod why toe J. P. 0. insUt upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. I am quite prepared to hare reatrictiona put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry incladiog: Shipping and other commercial aerrioca aa 
Banking Inanrand^e, etc., in the U. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
buaineas and enterprise here, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I hare no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economicallv developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but not the one proposed in the J. P. C’s Report which seems to be 
a reciprocal agreement between a lion and a lamb. 

It may pernaps be suggested-<-in a spirit of charity— that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. C. 
I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would bo Insulting 
British intelligence and statesmanship. Or again, it may also be suggested that 
perhaps the J. P. C. had in their minds the words of some Congressmen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid that what these Congressmen 
mpant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of the kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of the proper hguro of India's public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of Europe also is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is In a position to pay or not. Germany has refused to pay because 
she says she is unable to pay. Bo even if an Indian were to be serious, while 
talking about the repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would bo following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doing so. 

Separation of Burma 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of the nation ever flouted it was hero and over this que&tion. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese people to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must bo done. The powers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separatiou under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must sound here a note of wturning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian Legisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that will be secured by the Government of Burma to 
impose restrictions not only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British people free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immediate aiteation. While British capital 
and British personnel is free from such restrictions Indian capital and Indian 
personnel only is penalised. It is often asked why Indians ;claim equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they arc not prepared to allow it to Britishers iu India. 
My answer to that is that a Scotchman is treated with equality in England on 
account of bis long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Burman than the Britisher and the point need not be stressed farther. 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to suggest 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
convene a special sessioa of the body early next month, so that the Inaian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened oy the 
Britisher round them, I cannot but enter here a strong protest gainst !tbo subtle 

f iropaganda which has found a place in J. P. O.’s Report against Indian money- 
endcr and Indian wago-earaer in Burma. It would have been better if the state- 
ments made had not been .made. 


The Mysore Cbmber of Commerce 


^ ^lAteeDth anontl general meeting of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce WM 
nnaer the presidency of Mr. B, Sundaram luir at Bangalore on the 20lb 
Augott 1934. In the coarse of his presidential address, after according a hearty 
welcome to the Dewan of Mysore and condoling the deaths of the Maharani 
Begenk and Hajee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said : — 

to a brief enumeration of the more important actirilies in which the 
UDamber engaged itself daring the year 1933-34. You will find a detailed accoant 
of these activities in the Committee's Beport, which has already been presented to 
you and which, I trust, meets with your approval. From a perusal of the Itopork 
jou wiD see that the year under review has been one of considerable activity in 
Mysore as well as in India as a whole from the economic point of view. The 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement has been concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 
ched between Lancashire and India in the matter of the textile trade betw^n 
these two countries ; the Tarifi Board has reported on the question of protection 
to two great industries of India, viz, Sericulture and Iron and Steel ; and the 
Government of India have already taken action on the recommendations of the 
Board in these two respects. Various economic conferences of an all-India charac- 
ter have been held, in which the economic future of the country has been discussed 
threadbare in its different aspects. Nearer home, in Mysore, we have had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its activities to the reoutred high level In keeping with the demands 
of the eeonomie situation in Inaia in general and in Mysore in particular. 


Chief Events of the Year 

I shall now briefly refer to some of the more important events during 
the year. The Chamber had occasion to meet Mr. C. Ranganatha Baq Sahib 
Trade Oommissioncr for Mysore in London, and discuss with him the possibilities 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Europe. It also met during the year Mr. B. D. Asli, the Indian Trade Publicit, 
Officer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in London, and similar 
ly discussed with him the possibilities of improving the export trade of the State 
The question of the development of the activities of the Chamber into more useful 
channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy of note that tho 
Secretary visited, during the courso of the year, many important raofussil centres 
of trade in Mysore with a view to make known and popularize the activitiea of 1-“® 
Chamber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its work. I am glad to 
say that the response from the raofussil centres has been most encouraging. We 
have had daring the year under active consideration certain valuable suggestions made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K C. I. E. with a view to make the Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the whole State. The Mysore Agriculturist’s Bcgulatiou also recei- 
ved Attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now under preparation 
and it will shortly be presented to the Government for their consideration. 

As you are aware, the Chamber took a leading part in the matter of securing 
adequate protection to the Sericultural and the Iron and Steel industries of India, 
and it can be said without fear of contradiction that the conalitiilion and the 
work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adopted as a result thcr^f ^re 
in a large measure the outcome of the unceaning work carried on by this Chamber. 
The Mysore Silk Association hclpc<l us materially in this connection, while tho^active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Despite 
the eeriouB difficulties with which wc are still confronted, I may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a gopd record of another year of useful economic 
activitieB* 

The State’s Finances 

I BbaU now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State ^ ♦ 

to (state in this connection that after a Bcrics of deficit budgetB during khe past 
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•iz or wm yttn, Hit Oororoment wen fortnntte wovtfh to pmoat 

Mirfilu bod|{^ ttn Um vmt llunkt ehielJj to the tttere*i>e in mining 

* w»®it ol tk new ngceement with the Gold Mining Compnnlct tna 
toe higher prieee obUiniog for gold et present and to tho new exciae datiee on 
And anger. The entieipeted anr^lna ia donbilcaa amalb bat we can eOQ« 
gflen Uy hoge tbet ihe expected poaitlon will he maintained and Improred first and 

aohemie 'Of large economies are under contemplation and seekdiy 

wenM we Jmve at jieeeent, as the eaatodian of Mysore finaneea, an Adml- 
oMtcwor of tried exporienee with praetieal kuowlecto of enrrent finance, 
nm whom we ean amarcdly expect efieeli?e gnidance, economic watch* 
^fBCse and mrihing reanlte. All the same, I may be permitted to utter a 
wora of oaotion so that we may be enabled thereby to adfanoe with sentpaloua 
^comspee^ in the hioe wf the eery **stormy economic blirzacd'* (hat is still 

Riog around us. As observed 1^ Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course of 

u Bpeeeh at the laat sesaioa of mt Mysore Bepresentathe Amembly, **We 

hafc atill to run under aliorteqed aafl to continue many reductions in expenditure 
whieb are would Isiu reetore’^ 1 bare no doubt that the 'timely eouosel of caution 
Md oeonomy implied in this observation of Sir Mirza will not be lost eight of liy 
thoae who woukl like to aee a forward policy in the Adminlatralion cl this ^State. 

Ths BnxmiPT 

I must also refer io this oooneetion to that vexations questioo, tho Subsidjr, a 
snideet that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. He has treated it so rally 
from so many difibrent points of new in his pubRc utteraneos, that It atgnea 
really aomothing like temerity on my part to refer to it to*day. Bnt the matter ia 
ao important*-it is, if 1 may ao pat it, one literally of liifo and dmth to the 
Srowrag^illiooi of this 6tate*-*(hat I should, with your perntisaion, aay Jnst ooe 
w<^ The tribute levied from this State has been •condomned by all in this State 
—European and Indian ; Hindu and Muslim ; resident citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted the poaitloa that it must go. The 
Seoreta^ of State has not lagged bdiind in acknowledging that it cannot be 
gained if tho economic well-bmog of the people of this State is to be bettered. 
Oor friends in the British Provinces should by now have realized that if (hey 
want Federation on the footing of these world inequities, they are asking lor the 
moon. This Chamber is not a political body but speaking for It, and as a 
^mmeroial man myaclf, I would aay that the first step to be taken if a true 
Fraoration is to be reared in this land of ours is that ancient and patiently borne 
injustjoes of those kinds should be wiped sway first by the present Qovornmeoi. 
Quality of ststus will lead, without trouble and without loss Of time, to the easy 
building up of the constitutional structure. Federation or no Federation, the 
pnbfie fiat has gone forth that tho Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress even to a normal •extent. Gentlemen, we of 
this Chamber being of this firm conviction, our renewed prayer (o our Chief and 
august guest of to-night is that he should not lay down his oars,— to lake up the 
fioe metaphor he used in his last Budget Address— until be has brought the ship 
•afeij into the harbour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed in n 
renewed r^rcsentation on this subject, which wo should urge he ihouid prefer to 
the Imperial Government. Our fet'Iing to-day is this : One more attempt, one 
more knock and tho citadd will capitulate. 

I 

Why Oub Pubuc Debt has Ihcbeased 
Gentlemen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Bnbaldy. Yon 
will remember that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has increased. 
Many feasooa have been assigned for it bnt on a careful examination cl them it 
will be found by any pmia who has any protensiona to a working knowledge of 
the prindplet ol puolie finance that they are— most of them— lacking in subatanee. 
The foet of the matter ia that with the penetrating and ramifying eff^ of pro- 
greasive admmiatration inaugurated by Dewan Rangacbarlu ol undying lame and 
Sir K. Beahadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest constructive aUtesmen modern 
India has kuown and under toe impetua given in more recent timea by Bir M. 
Viaveavaiaya, who to-day if peihapa the most famons praetieal economiat that 
India can ooaaC ol, Myrne hra advanced and out-distaneed many a British lodiau 
Frofiuoo in yumintaining ideals of Adminialratioo which are rooted io mother 
enith. The lenlt haa been that not only has the country prospered, the population 
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^ MBtrijr MNi^ after, tat bIm tta »ee > HW i r i ta ra-etat* 

e( teQoectaaMBt hM «tem«MiM aMia es|NadiMM Iha an M eapeaditaia 
" am dUBesii thuk mo the ert of niMiiff re ? mm b«l • Gkifemmeiit like otii«» 
wmeh liM an iaenMeding t«veatte» eoodeaim ee U ia Iqr He lend^loeked eheieeter 
Ma the awneDoer of its rigte to Uod eoatoma. oaniiot aoet the peiAiteot deme^ 
vmof op Ha The n«oU hoa been an inereaae of Pnldle Debt to meet urgent pnblie 
needa. In a firitiah Pro?inee--eay ^mbay or Madraa— the j wonld have pal np«- 
aa (hw did In ImI in regard to Provineial eontribnttone— a hne and ory agalnat 
Mr menpondiag revennea and naked lor instant and total abolition of anything 
Ilka a enbaidy that the Qoverninent of India hate so long levied on ns to meet the 
the needs* whieb, remember* are not oar own bnt tboee of the British Provinee as 
a wholes Uhls is a position that the people of Mysore cannot bear with eqnanimity 
mneh longer. Bat that apart* I mast invite year attention to the fact that there » 
n eloae oonneetion between oar Pnblie Debt and the Snbiidy levied from ns. A 
Pnblie Debt may be a neoeaai^, bat it ahonld be limited by eonslderalions of the 
revenoes we can raise* And if we have to make over a substantial part of onr 
revenaes lot espenditare elsewhere*— forget not tlmt we are with the British Pro* 
vinees bearing onr part of the India Government’s expenditure on defense and the 
like from the indireet IcTies made on us— we eannot bnt be driven to borrowi 
sometimea even beyond onr Jnst limits. Gentlemen* i will not say more on this 
head bat will only refer to one mote aapeet of this matter before I leave it. Lord 
Irwin* in annonneing the remission of a part of the Subsidy some years bsek* said 
^at onr Administration was modern and that onr espenaiture wae aeeordingly 
inatifiably high and that as these fsete were beyond dispate or eavil, bo ssid, he felt 
boaod to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and remit 
a part of the Subaidy. What we now seek of the Government of India is that they 
sboald aet up the policy laid down by Lord Irwin’ a trnly Obriatian Viceroy* 
whoae galding motto was the Goiden Bole of ’'Do onto othera at yon would be 
done by’. We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mitaa will per- 
severe ic his last demand. The whole of Mysore . is behind him in this mstter and 
we hope be will not rest nnti] he wins throogb. 

The C0NVEB8IOH Loan 

Before leaving the snMeot of Finance* I may observe that the policy of floating 
a long term Goa version Loan at a lower rate of interest to replace the exiatiog 
loana carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfeotly 
sound one. Toe recent conversion loan of the Government was accordingly a aonod 
one in prineiple. It is gratifying to note it proved succesaful. Financial oritioa 
have aaggeatea that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Bs. % and 
a half crores might well have been avoided as the State bad raised cash loans so 
recently as 1930 to the extent of about Rs. 4 and a half crores. There will* however* 
be general agreement with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dewan* that 
"the Government will be able to pay off the unconverted securities maturing before 
1941, which amount to Rs. 380 lakhs* without resort to further pnblie borrowing. 
The total Public Debt of the State standa to-day at Rs. 14 and a half erorea 
(permanent debt or Rs. 9'5 crores and unfunded debt aggregating Rs. 5 crores)* the 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred on it being aboni its, 75 lakhs. The 
primary objects of a cou version loan being the consolidatton of the permanent debt 
into a long-term interest-bearing loan* so that the finanoca of the State be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and ainking fond chargee and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reimonable limits, the country, I think, will be 
glad to Bee the policy of the Conversion Loan being pursued farther ss the present 
market conditions seem propitious for the purpo^ Such a policy inigbt atill 
further help to lighteo the burdeo of public debt lu the State and make aviul* 
able further, fauds for natioo-building activities. 

Need fob a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportanity to refer to the high cr^it the secoriiiea of the 
State have long enjoyed in the flnsncial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan ha s been very popular both withio and outside Mysore and bad bcM 
quoted at a premium. Beaides Government Securitiei and Shares of indnitrial 
compantea* thm are in the market the sfaarea, of a large number of coneerns in 
whiM' there are transactfors from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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EsolMuiKt in a oentral place like BanKalorc. the prices of all these stocks and 
•^rei and the traoaactionfi in them are Tarfrely controlled hy the on^aniaed markete 
pi Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore securities will be further enhaneed 
10 the near future if they arc. as they are bound to be ere long, recogoiaed 
as aeouritios lor purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been aroeiidcd and the Qovernment of India have been requested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose* Thus the case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore \i not onlv strong but also one calling for aa early solution. I 
wouldi on behalf of the Obamber, request His Highness’s Government to take 
carlv steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a proposal was 
made by tbo Chamber as early as 1928. Action in this respest Is therefore long 
overdue now. I would fain express the hope that cre long the Mysore Slate will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 


New Industrial Revival in Mysore 


Gentlemen. Mysore is growing into an industrial State, thanks to tho forwird 
industrial policy pursued by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja, whose 
interest in the industrial and commercial development of the State is beyond 
question. As is well known, we have had strikingly large undertakings in this State, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify cottage and home industries. In these 
and allied matters, daring the past eight years, wc have had a revival of an older 
policy of development that had for some uoaceountable reasons received a checkmate. 
Thanks again to the persistent zeal and statesmanlike attitude of our present Dewan. 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved. Ho has. let me 
add. furnished the coping stone to certain of the gn'ater ventures of his predecessor 
in office, Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The sanctioning of the Irwin Canal and successful push- 
ing through of the Steel Scheme we owe to tbo present Administration. Besides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysore have been pioneers in various di-ections, as 
the result of which we have at present Government-owned and Government-mana- 
ged industrial concerns. The Chamber secs increasing signs of a revivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning of n new era in the industrialization 
of the State. The Director of Industries and his staff nerd not bo allowed to absorb 


ail their time in managing the concerns started by the Government. A careful re- 
examination of the position is bound to show that a new departure is now called for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed tho whole position and endeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised policy under which some at least of the Government- pioneered industri- 
al and trade concerns may be handed over to private parties, so that they might he 
further commercially developed in tho larger interests of the country. Tho Chamber 
would note with satisfaction, in this connection, the very frank and notable utterances 
made both by Sir Mirza and the two Members of Council on this particular topic at 
the last session of the Mysore Legislative Council. It is clear that they arc^ for 
allowing private trade its own field, unencumbered by Government competition. The 
relief that the Departmental Heads concerned would get by such a change of policy 
would. I think, be groat, and the time, trouble and touring enterprise of these high 
officers would facilitate the furihcr development of trade and industries in the Stato 
Government and tbo people stand to gain by the adoption of this revised policy. 
Recently, the policy of the combiiiirg private enterprise with Government owner- 
ship ana management has been happily inaugurated and is being successfully worked 
out in connection with the Mysore Sugar Factory. The Government have also 
helped hig ventun^s when required, notably in case of the S.r Krishnarajendra Mills. 
Under IheiV aegis, this undertaking is hhowing signs of revival. The Govcrnmeul’s 
policy of rural electrification is bound to give a great fillip to the growth of Cottage 
Iiidustriea in (he mofussil. In connection with the rural electrification projt^t, a well 
considered scheme to interest private enterprise iti the diatribution of power is, I hear, 
under consideration. This is a step in tho right direction and is bound to bo 
welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State will be 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst ua to-day. No 
nation has yet grown great by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but it 
is neoeasary to stress it now boesuse there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
decry industrial development in our land. Let me rt^peat that without further 
industrialisation and too> to an extent that will make the country use its raw 
materials to at least 75 per cent of its production, tho country has no future 
before it, 
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Ecomomig Planrinq ur Mysorb 

This briogt me to the eabject of Economie Plenning that ia now in the air 
eferywbere. That each a Planning ia required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow, Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased iodnstrialisation that is needed by ns cannot bo attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when we will bare to fit into a 
larger aelf-govemitig nation, fie gains who has the foresight to see. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessi^, if the future of the country is to bo asBiircd on sound and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly in June last, observed as follows 

*Yon may ask me what part we in Mysore arc going to play in those develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-suflictencv. We can generate all the power wc need 
without going outside the limits of the State to buy coal and wo arc rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. Wc can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. Wc can 
wash onrselves with Mysore Soap, perfume ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Satyamangalam to which wo look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traffic. But economic self-sufficiency docs not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what arc the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with Intensive working, produce at home.'’ 

Patriotic sentiments these and full of rich potentiaiitics for the future 

economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. Wo 
are thus officially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Report 

1 might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter’s 

Report in tois connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the Mysore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs schemo 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
regard to co-ordinating the work of ail the Economic Department— Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, and Education, --appointment of Development Officials 
and Specialists, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-offieinl endeavours. 
The new industrial revival tnat is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let me express the hope that at least the InduHtrics and Commerce Board will be 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries as well may get all the assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In the immediate future, a stop forward is needed in the Electrical line as also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Scheme recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of electrical energy Is available in the State, there is need to manu- 
facture several of the articles required in conoection with its exploitation and use. 
Next, as regards the iron industry, it is necessary that we should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
inanstries, I should like to refer to our older and better-established industries. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climatic 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated lor the production of woollen fabrics. 
The aheep-br^iog industry is an ancient industry in the State and it deserves 
to be developed oa modem lines, so that a greater yield and finer qualities may be 
made availaDle for oommercializiug this industry. Next the Scricultural industry 
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of the State ie an important national indnttij of Mjaoia Slnee we ean anpplx 
nearly 50 per cent of the silk ceqairemenU of India from onr onttom, there ie need 
to ffire eloeer attention to it. There ie no reaeon why Myeoie elmid nbt make 
India eeif*ettffieient in rcfi^ard to her eilk reqniremenU. The home market elMHikl 
be folly difeloped. If properly oripiniaed and developed on a national eeaie, thia 
indoetn ie bonnd to bo not only a proeperoni one in the State, bat aleo a aooroe 
of profit to oor eilk-roarcra and prove an Important factor in the national ceonomy 
of India ae a whole. 

The Mtsohe Sugar Ihuustet 

I need not enlarfi^e on the development that baa oeenrred in eonneetlon with the 
Sogar Indoalry of Myaore. The development of the Sugar Indnetry at Mandya 
baa given for the ryota of the Irwin Canal area the weleome chance of enltivating 
in ibmr fielda a eommercial erop of great importanee. Be^ee an amnred market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the aatiafaction that they nre helping in 
the national eodeavonr to make India mannfaetnre her own angar. Attempta have 
alao been made to develop the by-prodneta of the Mandya Factory ao that the erat- 
while waate-prodneta may be ‘profitably utilized. Of eonrae, care and cantion will 
be needei in theyeara to come, if we are to guard againat overprodnetion. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken atepa to provide againat thia very real eoniin- 
genoy. The Chamber would reapeetfully urge that local tradera and eommercialiata 
abould get the full benefit that inereaaod local production of thia mnch-coveted 
article of food Impliea. The eloaer aaaociation of local diatribntora la a direction 
in which action aeema called for. 

The Mandya Factory ia an object Icaaoo to both the Government and the people 
in one important particular. It haa ahown the way for effective mutual eo-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the state. Mere Government enter- 
priae without the active co-operation of thoae that can contribute their tbare to- 
warda ita aucoeaaful proaecution ia apt to aap private enterpriae and make the available 
capital among the people aterile. On the other hand, mere private enterpriae, with- 
out State’a active co-operation and help, ia not poasible in the eaae of an indnatry 
like angar, at leaat in the present stage of our industrial development. Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to be for 
the Government and the people to go hand in hand to develop the economic reson- 
rces of the people and of the State^the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus participating 
in its work and sharing in the profits derived from it. That way lies the road for 
the successful progress of the economic development of the State. From this point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines of Development 

Then there are other lines of industrial devel^ment in the State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scheme of rianned Economy. For instance, a 
BUcceBaful Bhadravati, combined with electrical energy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
like. 1 also anticipate that eventual!) we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus lor a prosperous Mysore Rayon industry in our midst. 

I do not think that I need say more under this head. I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active aid of a re-organized Industries and Commerce 
Department in the State. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to urge once again the great need there ie to 
meet the .requirements of toe trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone dbargea, with a view to maldng its use more extended than now. The 
question ia an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this connee- 
Uon to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found if 
Government viewed with favour . the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money Into it and, subject to eertaln 
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BVliudlj adfiiiUgeoiit and oeceasary oondHiona, work It on the baaia a piihlie 
aomiMiiiy on the limited liability baaia. I laacy that a jcieat aaaoy of the «w* 
pbuata now nrged would diaappear if auoh a ayatem of managemenl eaaa tato 
mpatenoe* 

Ths 0. a M. Stattob Riiiioobb610H 

There ii one matter to which the Chamber ahooid» aa a Obminereial My«. rel« 
on an ooeaaion like thia. It ia the auaE^^^tion that haa been put forwara in 
eonneetion with the Retrooeaaion of the O. and M. Station area. 1 bare no deaire 
to enter Into the political aapecta of thia lubject. I only wish to point oat to' our 
brethren In the Station area that Betroceasion, inatead. of hindertnff trade ana 
iwerenting the derelopment of Bangalore, is bound to inereaae the aaBeniliea 
necessary for a farther big atep forward in the expanaton ofita trad^ 
assure them that Retroeeaiiion will open new fields to ^dem who hare their 
business offices just beyond Her Majesty Queen-Empress Victorians Statue ? We 
hare Ilted and worked and traded as neighbours. Why not we work further undn 
a uniflmi administration, which must mean greater str^gth and greater profit all 
round f Trade and impedimenta go ill together. Unity is strength, as between 
those who combine or wish to- work together against the disabilities they may both: 
be labouring nnder. Our suggestion to our friends across the border is : ''Come 
and proaper, for prosperity swans you in abundance. Trust not pcasimiata, who 
mean no good.'" 

The Reseeve Bank Scheme 

There ia one topic. Gentlemen, that I needs must refer to before concluding my 
remarks. This it a large subject, afiecting the interests not only of Mysore as an 
Indian Slate but of all Indian States, large and small. The newly enacted Remrse 
Bank Act has dealt rather nnkindiy with Indian States ss a class. Thoogb subjects 
of Indian States and individual banks in Indian States come under the Scheme as 
contemplated in it, it has practically left the Indian States to themselves. ^ If 
Indisn India is required lor a Political Federation, is it out of place in a Banking 
Federation T The matter ia one reqairiog the eldest attention at the hands of 
statesmen belonging to Indian States. People in the States should help their 
Governmeots in pushing forward this important matter. 

The Chambeb’s Wobk 

The Chamber has been in existence for 18 years now and it has done its little 
to belpi trade and commerce in the State, if ft has not done anything, at lesst it 
can ola m it has been vigilant. Eternal vigilance is the price we have to pay for 
political and commercial progress. That vigilance pays can be easily seen from 
this year's Rport. We have had the moral support of Government so far ; and 
to-day we have actual evidence of something more than mere verbal sympathy. Wo 
have amidst us Government itself-'in its corporeal character. This makes to-day a 
red-letter day in the annals of our animal gatherings. 

Gentlemen, I have done. It remains only to thank the past year’s Committee 
for the work it has achieved, despite many difficulties. 1 hof^ to see a great many 
of those composing it to come into the new one elected to-day, so that the steady 
work of the Chamber may be assured. Still we want new members and I hope 
there will be a good blend of the old and new wines. I most not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge equally publicly my personal indebtedness and that of 
the Committee for the hard work put in by our energetic and active Secretary 
Mr. K. Shama Iyer. By bis assiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, ho 
has made himself ever useful to the Committee. , . , . , . 

Before concluding, it is my duty to convey the besrt-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for yonr finding time to accept our invitation, Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pressing public duties. That you should have done so is an 
additional proof of yonr deep and abiding personal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the State. On behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf, I thank yon, Sir, and the members of the 
Conneil very warmly tor the honour done us and through ns the commercial and 
indnatrial community of the State to-day. Let me express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamber. Gentlemen, 1 
may, with your permission, state that we have got six Mer<)potile Bodies affiliated 
from all parts of the State. We feel we can legitimately claim a representative 
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ebftrAeier lor (he Chamber, eo far as the interests of trade, eommeree and 
indostries are eooeerned in the State. It is entirely ((ratifying to ns that our 
tmportanoe has been recognized ^ yon, Sir, and you have been pleased to hononr 
oor Annual Gathering to*day. We would fain niter the hope that this further 
expression of sympatby with and co-operation in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual General Meetings. 


He hdian Chambers of Commerce Federatios 

Chambert Verdict im J. P> C Report 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held a prolonged sitting at New Delhi on the 20th. December 1934 and concluded the 
consideration of their i^enda after ten boar’s sitting. A great deal of their time was 
spent in discussing their views on the J. P. G. Report and ultimately the following 
statement on the constitutional scheme was adopted by the committee and issued to 
the Press 

The Committee of the Federation, after giving the most serious consideration to 
the J. P. 0. report, have come to the definite conclusion that the recommendations 
fall far short of the demand of alt classes of political opinion in the country and 
that th^ are even more reactionary than the proposals contained in the White 
Paper. The special effort made by the J. P. 0. in adding to the list of safeguards 
aoa special responsibilities, which breathe a complete distrust of Indians in the 
management of their own affairs and their decisive refusal to accept even the modi- 
fieations suggested by the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, 
have result(3 in making their recommendations entirely unacceptable to the Indian 
meroaotiie community as a satisfactory basis for this country’s march towards the 
goal of compete political responsibility. 

The Committee are not surprised at the universal condemnation of the report 
from every corner of the country and, though fully alive to the numerous deficien- 
cies in the various recommendations of the J. P. 0. report which effectively check- 
mate the attainment by the country of real political power, the Committee would 
ooofiae their attention to only that section of the report which directly affects the 
oonditions bearing upon the economic uplift of this country. 

Safeguards 

(1) The safeguards are unduly rigid, and iu the sphere of special responsibility, 
very wide powers are conferred on the Governors and the Governor-General. Ins- 
truments of Instruction and powers granted at discretion are likely to bring 
Ministers loto clash with Governors and the Governor-General in their day-to-day 
administration, thus making harmonious relations between Government and the 
legislature impossible. 

Mook Financial Autonomy 

(2) Though there is no ostensible grant of Cresponsibilliy in regard to finance 

both in the centre as well as in the provinces, in actual practice the power trans- 
ferred becomes illusory in view of the unduly large proportion |of expenditure 

betng made noo-vouble and in view of the powers ^of certincation and appropria- 

tion vested in Governors and the Governor-General. It is particularly tsignincant 
that even on the data admitted by the J. P. C. as much ^as 85 per cent of the 

total expeoditure out of the taxable revenue at the centre would be non-votable. 

Thus nnauclal responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount to lets that one-aixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

The ahadowy nature of the fioascial power that is supposed to be transferred is 
iucthec espoaea by the cesUiotions in legard to the loability of the Central Legit* 
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Ittun to Mnend uv section of the Resereed Btnk Act or amead nnj Itw pertain- 
fog to camoej aod oointge withoat tlie pre?ioaf coDMot of the Qoferomente 

Economic Helplbsbnbbs 

(3) Finaoee MioiBiera will find theiDBelfes helpless to carry out any posrible 
retrenchmeot in yiew of the comparatiyely narrow field of expenditure entrusted to 
theniK and also because of the special powers ? ested in Gtovernors and the Qoyer- 
nor-Qeoeral. to release money for the purpose improving the economic conditions 
of the people. That it will not be possible tor them to strengthen their resourM 
by the imposition of increased and fresh taxation is self-eyident in the face of the 
distressing poverty of the people. 

(4) The development of Industries may be greatly retarded by laying down as 
the special responsibility of the Governor-General “the prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.^ Covered by 
this, the special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
meant of differential tariff rates or by means of difterential restriction on imports] 
and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types oi 
products. The Minister may thus be constantly interfered with in his tariff policy 
or in the preparation of specifications. 

Rule of Bbitish Interests 

(5) While the Committee are not against an efficient and strong executive it 
principle, in the present condition of India with reservation of Defence and special 
powers in the hands of the Governor-General, a strong executive can only mean 
powerful domination by British interests. This position can only be correctra by a 
substantial Indianisation of the Services, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or effective provision appears to be made. 

In this connection the committee must protest emphatically against the con- 
tinued recruitment to the All-India Services by the Secretary of State, as they 
believe that transfer of responsibility to Ministers is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the Ministers of powers to appoint their own servants. 

(6) It is feared that Ministers will be squeezed between the Governor-General 
and Governor’s counsellors on the one hand and the All -India Services on the 
other and will be handicapped iu framing or carrying out any bold policy for th« 
economic uplift of the people. 


Abuse op Power 

(7) While the Indian mercantile community is definitely committed against 
discriminaiioo on purely racial grounds, the recommendations in the J. P. C. report 
are of aneb a comprehensive and sweeping character as are likely to cause abuse of 
power to the serious detriment of this country’s industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. The acceptance of the recommendations of the External Capital Committee 
is half-hearted and its potential benefit has been negatived in advance by the 
recommendation that all companies incorporated in the United Kingdom and 
operating in India before the new constitutional proposals come into existence will 
be eligible for bounties or subsidies that may be granted by the future Government 
ia support of Indian industries. 


Bar To Shippino 

(8) The recommendatiOQS regarding shippiog are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee ^ticularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine. The Committee trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Government of India to lend all their weight and iDfluence 
to the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, the Government will see that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s Government. 

(9) The J. P. 0. claim in support of their recommendationi that th^ contain 
leedt of growth. The Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure antomatio evolntion. In this coonection the Committee wonld 
particnlarlv point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
oonntry which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Dominion Stains, 
ippetis now to be deliberately gloated over the J. P. 0. 


leo THS CHAMBOtS OP OOMUEBCE PEOmtlON { nv bbb- 

(10) WMb w ancii wpfctrit i* bid on tlw pmTbioa of Mft-csatdo sot • 
rinfb idHCMid b pravklad ogainM the abaio of the eo-ealba Mfe^«de 
UMflMBlfCto 

POftlTtOlf Ot BcTBIIA 

(11) Tbe OommUtfe Alt ftrtiPfly pertuHwi by tbt YAcommeiidaiioiiA of Ibe J* P* 
0. in ngtid to tbo liitm pooitioo of Barma when it ia aeiMrated from Iiulla. 
Tbe COttiaiittaa eaaool oalp le liog tbot the spirit io whieh these propoaals hafo 
faaoo eoneeifcd bctiajs aa otter lack of impertuiUty oo the part of the J* P# C. 
la aetiag as the arbiter of the supposed eouflictiDs iniereats of Burma and India. 
Ihe poncttlious care and faithful oefotion with woicb the J. P. C. hare sought to 
aals-gnard the interest of the United Kingdom In Burma find a trsgie contrast io 
the lefity and light»heartedness with which the interests of India are sought to be 
saerificea la their anxiety to protect and promote the interests of Great Britain in 
Burma. 

Bar or Irdurs 

The denial of unresirieted right of entry into Bnrma to Indians on the iodefen* 
Bible scope of protecting Borman labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
iH-coneeired attempt to make Burma a close preserve for the Britishers to the 
exclusion of Indians. The Oimmittee also take strong exception to the entirely 
unittstified sspertlonB cast on Indian Cbettiars who have always bad a large stake 
fin the devel^ment of Burmsns’ present economic position and would have expected 
the J. P. O.. to protect their interest in future rather than make them ana their 
matters of business an excuse for gorging restrictions on the right of Indians to 
reside and trade freely io Bnrma. The Committee lake of the sugmtion of the 
J, P. C. that the operation of safeguards regarding commercial diserimioationi 
which are proposed to be embodied in the Indian Constitution Act. will cease to 
have effeet as an and when a trade convention has been reached between India 
and Great Britain to the same efiect, 

J. P. Us Crude Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. P. 0. have failed to appreciate its 
entire' loss of grace in reaching an amicable arrangement between the two countries 
whieh is so eminently desirable when that convention had definitely to be at the 
dictations of Britishers with the only alternative left to this country in the absence 
of such a convention of statutory provisions recommended by the J. P. 0. The 
Committee prefer not to make any alternative suggestion to the recommendation 
made by the J. P. C., as they are not oblivious of the Impervious tendency of the 
present Gosemmeut and Parliament, which appear to be determined to impoae on 
this country a couatitutiou based on the recommeudations by the J. P. 0.. although 
tit has been denounced as unacceptable by every section of political opinion in 
his country. 

Full op Distrust 

The Committee, however, cannot help pointing out that the commercial comma* 
uity attach more importance to the method of reform and the atmosphere necessary 
for success than tp any measure of advance. The Committee agree with the 
authors of the report when they say io Pars 22 that ^‘the success of a constitu- 
tion depends far more upon the manner and spirit of its work than upon its formal 
provisioDa. The Committee regret, however, to bsTe to say that they do not find 
in the manner or spirit of the recommendations anything conducive to the estab- 
Ushmeot of peace and friendliness between the two countries which for the sake 
of the solidarity of the Empire, is so essential. The assumption of the White 
Baper and of the authors of the reports made in para 88 that **every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for working the constKution to approach the 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in 
' a common enterprise" lounds like a hollow platitude in the present atmosphere. 
The commercial community in their er^ricnce have never known of a partner 
lookinc^ upon a brother partner wkh a spirit of distrust smounting to the hostility 
diaplayed lo exery section of the report The wsy of distrust cannot be the way 
of partaershlp or of peaee. 
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The Federetioa rwJiweit Otieem Trade Afraeraeeit 

The CommittM of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indutriei 
issued the following; statement in eonnectioii with the liido*Bntish Trade Negotiatioiif 
from New Delhi dated the 21st. Dccenber 1934 :«• 

^Xhe CommittM of the Federation for aometime past has been reading; with 
inereastufi; mtsf^iviiif^s newnpaper reports of a trade treaty beinj: negotiated between 
we Govcrnoient of India and the Unitc’d Ktnprdum. They are alarmed by the 
latest report that an a^r4*cnicnt has now bi«n conclusirely reached and may bo 
othcially announced any day. The Government of India have, iiispite of repeated 
requests of the Committee, ignored th(‘ir Icsriiiuiato demand for takintr the Indian 
commercial community into consultation in the process of nr^otiatinj!: such an 
attrecmeiit and they have no hesitation in dcclarini; any arranccrociit reached 
between the Government of India and the Unilcd ICin^rtloin, seeking to rof^iiiato 
trading conditions between the two countriiii and rrathid behind ihe back of the 
commercial community of India cannot but be domiuated^by powerful British 
intcicsts to the prejudice of this country. 

Lancawiike DEMAsne 

Whilst .the .Committee have no definite knowledge of the basis on which such an 
agreement is repotted to 'have be«’n 'rcacht'd. they have been very gravely perturbed 
by the .demands included to (be rcprcMciitation submit ted by tha Lancashire 
dt^tatiou that waited on the President ol the Board of Trade in England on 
Novt'mbcr 19. »4. 

Their demands are— (a) That there should lie a provision to fhe effect that import 
dttlies on TJnitcd Kingdom cotton and artificial silk goods fihiiLI be lower than 
those applicable to the same goods from 'fetreign countrif's and that the United 
Kingdom .Government can arise witli the Government of India the auestiou of 
re-exatnlning the levels of duty -whcncrcr they are able to lihow that tnese levela 
are unduly high ; (c) that there sbonld be a precise expression of these prineiplca 
in the form of a dctiiiitc stipulation ol maximum Tates of duty and minimum 
margins of preference. 

Indian Indtstry Sru-TncTKo 

These demands, H conceded, can have the only effect of the industrial and 
commercial poliev of this country being made siibjcTt at all times 1o the veto of 
Ihe U. K. in so far as ihc dcvciopment of any indigi'nous industry has. in the pi- 
nion of the U. K. Government, a prejudicial ciTtct on British trade or industry. The 
acceptance of such demands, the Cammittce need hardly point out, is entirely incom- 
patible with the supposed transfer of respoiislbility for regulating the future of the 
commercial and industrial policy of the country which is recommended by 
the J. P. C. 


Effect of the Agreement 

The conclusion of this agreement, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, that measure of dscai autonomy whieh is claimed by the authors of the 
J. P. C. to follow from their recommendations. The Committee have consistently 
been opposed to the principle of Mody-Lres Pact and they are aware of the Gov- 
ernments promise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at a later date. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the Blody-Lcss Pact did not prejudicially 
affect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based on the above 
demands cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to follow from ihe 
terms of the Mody-Less Pact. The Mody-Lesa Pact, however, has proved to the 
painful experience of this country to be the thin end of the wedge in that it has 
enabled Lancashire to push further its unconscionable demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commerce Ignored 

The Committee are not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
meat of India that arrangements of this character can only be reached between two 
Qovernments, bat they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments fo take into confidence the representatives of their oommeicial oommunity 
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Md to be guided by tbeir edfiee. The Hoo’ble Mr. BoooimeD, Pneideot, Boeid of 
Thide, bee beee reported tbrougboiit the proeeie of tbeee neiratietioiie to befe been 
le uoamitetioii with the eommerciet ieteieete efTeeted io the u. K. 

MEiimio OF Hubr-Hubh Pouct 

The feet of the Qofmment of Indie entirely ignoring the Indiin Oommeroiel 
eommiiaity end of tbeir entering into en egreement with the U. K, in enoh e 
menner el onee detnonttretee the preient pomicel heipleeeneee of Indie end the 
deterninetion of Britieh Perliement to lee thet the economic intereetc of Indie ere 
permenently enbordioeted to thoee of the U. K. The Committee elio feel ?ery 
etroDgly thet on the e?e of the ioengnretion of the new eonetitntion, when etery 
endeefonr ehoold here been mede both by Britieh Perliement end the Ooremment 
of Indie to oou?iooe hie eonntry of the bonefidee of Britieh iotentione to edeet e 
feel trennier of power which mey be ntilieed for the economic emelioretion of the 
poferty-etrieken meeeee of thie country, the impoeitioo of en entirely indefeneible 
Imde egreement, ritelly jeoperdieing the beet economic intereete or thie country, 
will omy eeeentnete the potiticel diecetiefeotlon eo widely prerekml in thie 
' eliy. 


Thw Fedaratioii on Indo-Biurnui Trade AgreMiient 

The following reeolntion wee peeeed by the Committee of the Federetion of Indien 
Ohembeie from New Delhi on the 20th. Deccmbw 1034 

**Tbe Committee of the Federetion heye heerd with miogifinge the reporte thet 
a Trade Contention on certein principles with regard to trade egreement is being 
leeobed between Indie and Bnrme to regntete triming connection between the two 
countriee in future when Burma is separated. 

*The Committee ere continced thet e setisfectoij regulation of trade conuMtion 
between the two oountries intoltes matters of titai interests to the community of 
Indie end ere Ibmfore of opinion thet GoTcrnment should forthwith take into 
eoneultetioB representetifes of Indian trade end commerce in preparation of the 
Oonyeelioe or Agreement, end thet any Conyention or Agrrament so reached should 
-hi mede oubieot to retiilcetioo by the Indian Legislature. 

**Tlie Committee epproyed of the line of memorandum to be submitted to the 
Goyetemeet of Indie releting to the reyieion of the Indian Compeniee Act". 
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EDDUTIONAL PROCRESS IN INDIA 

TkBnb; Muslim Educational Conference 

The ITth Kiion of tise Bombay Maslim Educational Oonferenee opened at 
the FaioOQ Haiti Poooa on the 7th. S^tamber 1934 with Sir Akbar Hydari preiid- 
ittg. The ioQowuif ate eatraeta from the Presidential Address 

The ehoiee of Poooa as the seat of this Conference is particularly happy ; for 
this historie stronghold of the Msrathas is full of memories not only or their 
political power but also of their social and cultural intercourse with Muslims, 
roooa is now a gnat educational centre, and it is altogether appropriate that the 
Muslims of this port of lodis should assemble here to deliberate over their educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to sol?e them. 

We most not M the strife of the Marathas with the Mugbals in the North blind 
us to the Iset t^t, for eentories, the Marathas bad both close and cordial relations 
with the Muslims in the Deccan, and were indeed to the Muslim Rulers of the 
Deeean much what the Biajpnts were to the Muslim Rulers of Hindustan. Under 
the Babmaai Sultans and, when their realm broke up, under the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Berar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
CM (Bemne) and Military services. Later, the influence of Maslim ideals and 
institutions is clearly seen in the Maratha policy and system of administration u 
euempitfted under the Peshwas, the great Maratha Chieftains and their modem 
survivals. It Is not without significance that Peshwa is a Persian word. 

It Is a Iset worth mentioning— and I call yourthoughful attention to it very earnestly 
—that ^'raligbus** riots (nothing could be less religious 1) of the kind that occurred 
leeently inJtomfany never took place in the days of the Muslim kings or under the 
Hindu kings or the Bnhmin Peshwas. Indeed, there was no occasion for such riots. 
Mosques were rcnpeeted under the rule of the Peshwas themselves. No music wss 
played beieoe mosques, and no kind of disrespect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
plaeea. I may mention also the remonse which the Muslim Emperor made to the 
friq^s feelingo of Hindns in the Peshwas. At the request of Madboji Bindhia 
the llu|^hnl Emperor issued a Firman prohibiting eow*killing. Here I may refer 
ineideotni^ also to Hie Highness’ Firman against cow>kilIing in Bakri Id. 

Mutual ignofinee as to each others history, literature and culture— and I may 
add ignoranoe in each party of us of the troth of our own history— is vei^ lergely 

~ ILL lor the rneeat evil growth of feelings of estrangement and antipathy. A 

thmougblj impartial and acientific study of the history of India has yet to be 
■Mde. I weed not apoiogiae to you for dwelling at such length upon these fscts eon- 
eeming celatioos in the past. I have done so partly because we are In 

Foona and audh mfsnnrtni naturally arise here, but chiefly because the question 




praUemi whieh ooufront us here to-dsy. Until __ ^ , 

fselorily than ean be no security for our educations! and social progress for we 
shall alwsys be threntened with s -relapse into barbarism, snd there can be no reel 
••Muuuee of peaceful pcogcnm for us or for India. Etno from the purely educational 
•taudpoint, the harm dooe by a bitterly communal outlook is so great at to 
poison tim whole lifs of u oommuoity snd prevent s ptopa scheme of edueatlon 
ova b e in g friuued. 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Presideney— not to spesk of the test of 
fudia should view their speeisl problems io this perspective sud no order. A nsr- 
tow eouuBUuaiism is unhealthy— nsy, it is soieidsl in the long mo for It is sure even- 
tail^ ta min the very eommuoity which seeks to strengthen itself st the mpeoce 
of otna eommunita whm economic, political sod social ezistcooe is ioextnesbiy 
bound up with Hs own. The psrt esnoot with impunity mske wsr upon the wholu 
On the otha hsnd, we must seek to strengthen snd fortify the psrt in the Interest 
of the whole. We must do our best to besl the wounded limb. In order to rise to 
o poiitiou from whieh we esn efleetnally help others, we must help ourselves, Bell- 
Up must be our motto lor the present, 


4(U ftDtrOATIONAL PfiOGEESS lE INDtA t JoohA- 

Now what are the special needs and problems of the Bloslim eommnnitT 7 I can 
dwell only on bat a ?ery . few. 

Formatiok of Characteb 

One of the basic aims of edacatioa is the formation of sound character. Every 
race and community has its own notions as to the exact kind of character 
which it is desirable for it to foster. To us Muslims, whose religion is all ethics 
religious instruction appears a sine qua non of education from the point of view oi 
character-building. Our ideal being to form fine Muslim character, remember 1 
use Muslim here as throughout this Address in its true and real meaning of 0(^’s 
servant, wo cannot conceive of such character without the inspiration, the support, 
and background of true and real Islam. But how are we to provide the requisite 
Islamic teaching ? 

The creation of segregate and special schools and colleges for giving Islamic 
tone and atmosphere to education may be desirable in many cases and in certain 
circumstances sod times but is ultimately detrimental to inter-communal harmony 
and national growth, nor can it overcome the difficulties with regard to Muslims 
who reside in rural areas. The real solution, it seems to me, is for religious edu- 
cation to be provided for by private individuals and associations in institutions 
common to alt. There is need of an enlightened agency for this work, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of modern scientidc thought and of comparative religion. But 
mere theology without intense spiritual feeling and experience is only a dry husk, 
a lifeless thing, an encumbrance. It is only where true spirituality is found that 
religious tolerance can reallv exist. The saints of all religions are at one. It is 
only the sinners who would like to tear each other’s eyes out. There is need for a 
school of modern and liberal theology in Islam. In a word, there is need of a 
religious revival. We must think of the present and the future, not merely brood 
over the past. 

And, to secure greater solidarity, closer intercourse and better knowledge of our 
common heritage, our catholic culture, our true history and our high traditions, 
there is need of a common language. There is no doubt in my mind as to what 
that common language ought to be and will be. Urdu is already popular among 
non-Urdu speaking Muslims, and its popularity is growing rapidly. The growth 
of Urdu in the last two decades is phenomenal both in the spreading of the lao- 
Kuage and its literature. Urdu has three great virtues —brevity, catholicity and 
Sasticity— and it is admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern scientific 
thought. 

Tnere is need for a much greater advance in education. Indian Muslims, as a 
whole, are backward educationally. There is enormous wastage in the primary stage 
in spite of there being a higher percentage of pupils than in the case of other 
cOmmuDities in that stage. I am strongly of opinion that we should begin to 
discourage, and must eventually make up our minds either to abolish or completely 
•modernise, our special schooh, our maktabs and madrasahs which tend to fall below 
the modern standard of effective mental training. 

The relatively low percentages of Muslims iu the secondary and higher stages 
of education are mainly duo to poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
value and importance of higher education in the circumstances of the time. In 
order to remove this suicidal apathy, we must educate public opinion on this vital 
point. As means to that end may be suggested : (1) a liberal increase of scbolar- 
ships. (2) a large employment of Muslim teachers, (3) the provision of seats for 
Muslim students in professional and technical colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, especially in Bombay, to regard raucation as having a 
cultural and not merely a utilitarian value. 

In December 1925, when I had the privilege of delivering the Convocation 
Address before the Punjab University, I set forth in some detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of education must follow, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of the country and of the times effectively. I will not trouble you with all 
the details of the scheme which 1 then ouUined nor with all the arguments which 
I adduced in supimrt of it. I will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages— Primary, Secondary (which includes the Middle School), and University, 
each of which is designed only as a preparation for the next, 1 said that there 
ought to be three distinct sategoriss of Vacation, each self-contained, each having 
a well-defined goal and especially adopted to the attainment of that goal, each an 
end in itself. 
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EesBKTiAL Education 

losieftd of the preeeot eo-ctlled Primary course, which hat no ml irhateYer 
except to qualify small childreo for admissiou to the Middle School, we shonid 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all sobieots of prima^ 
importance, subjects some knoirledNe of which is useful to e?ery oitiaen of the 
State, whatever trade, callioj; or profession he may chose afterwards to follow, as 
tending to increased ef6ciency or b?tter oitizonship. In the stage the medium of 
Instruotion should be the student^a mother-tongue. The Essential course would 
include most of the present Middle School course and a good deal, of the present 
High School course. Any one who had completed that course would be an edu- 
cated. mau or woman. These Essential or Hf'ai Primary schools should not be merely 
textbook-reading institutions. They should have also their practical’ aide, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and cottage incTustries in the districts, arte and crafts in the 
city. The' student who had completed the Essential course (which if well-planned, 
ebould not be of longer duration than five years) would either leave sobool 
altogether, to take up some trade, industry, or occupation, for which the Essential 
Gourse would be regarded as qualifying him ; or he would transfer his studies to 
my second category of education, the Vocational High. Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to actual requirements. 

There is need for industrial and technical, business and Secretariat education- 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the public I need 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and administration* have become so highly specialised and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact sc.eoces. For success in them, special training is now 
absolutely necessary, if India is to make headway in administrative efficiency and 
against foreign competition. And then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of education —the development of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Schools^ 

My third category,; the University course, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the University course of to-day. But the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the Univer- 
sity which would include, and give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. In France, the name University is given to the whole system of public 
education. here the University would include all my three categories and would 
be in control of all three. Its brains would be less concentrated upon actual teaching. 
It would be much more of a thinking and an organising institution than it is to-day. 
It would tackle the unemployment problem and serve ifiectivcly the functions of an 
Employment Bureau in a scientific manner by having an organised siaiistical side, 
which would keep its authorita's informed in what professions and callings there 
was an excess and in what a defect, somewhat on the lines on which the Govern- 
ment of India lay down figures of future recruitment to the services. It would see 
to it that the supply of candidates for a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower posts through the Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
stage, or„for government service, did not m any year inordinately exceed the openings 
in its profession or vccation; w'bich, in itself, would bo a great and beneficial 
reform. It would also n'gnlate the oumlar of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of them to correspond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present conditions. 

The problem of educated unemployment can only be solved by a large diversion 
at the end, first of the essential s' ago of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, when explored, are vast enough to employ millioos. 


Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in roy opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will hold theii own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Thea there is adult education, the need for which, to mv mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as 1 prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
childreo. I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the latest inveotion at our disposal like the cinema and the 
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wMciff the ad«U |iof>iil«tkHi of Ihit vott eomitry, with • etiefally .pkniieQ 
pcmitteDtIy followed programme, will acoo be able to claim as being edncated in 
the real sente of the term. 

No great purpose has e?er yet been achiered, no great revival of a people has 
ever been hfoiwt oboot# wloioat eolleetive and organised effort ; and for this 
reaebe. Aw of eo^opesation, whibh is truly Islamic, mnst be developed on a 
fSij anidh ^bigger smde than hitherto. There are ^gr^ possibilities in the co- 
operative movement for the eolation of most of .onr problems. The creattoo of co- 
operative eooieties lor credit and non-credit purposes among Jinslima is hiifhly desir- 
erne. Akmg with edueatioasl sdvanee we must have aoekl and econooeic roeonatcuo- 
Ikm, lor the state of the Jfnslim eommnnity to-day in India ie like that of a 
beau^l tad stately aneieat huildiog wliieb has been damaged bf an earthquake 
Biiieb. but not irreparably. It requirea to be cleared of rubbish and earcfully 
lestoiM, before it eao appear in all ita former msieaty ; itwleo requirea eertam 
teedjuetosenu before it eao he fully servieeable .at the present dav. we Tequtte a 
powerful Insistent, ceeeeleee propaganda for the purification .of Moslem aoeiety by 
the reewval 6f eoeial ovila and ahuecs, of aenaelese customs and eeremooiei mich 
Wttbnppily prevail amongst nt and most of which are altogether na-Jaamle. 
of all uneeooomie living. Does not the (^ran condemn ^Israf .(extravagance) as 
one of the greatest aina f 

An appeal ahoutd be made to Mnslim landowners and merchant- priuues fhr 
liberal endowments for educational and social pnrpoeei. oa the Imee^fhose 
estahIMM by men like Bockfeller, Carnegie and OecH Rhodes. With swch help 1 
would advoeste the organisation of n larjip band of itineraiH workers nl wiilighten- 
OMBt, mpeble of imotessing and winning the multitnde, whether by orgaaiiswl 
pnedilag or by writing and distributing gratis or at a oomioal price a mass of 
pamphlet Uteratme prepmed la cimple language. 

Our Prophet neaer contemplated the existence ol an Ygnocant hlusImi-rittM or 
woman. How many iguoraot Mutlims, so-called, are there in India today T The 
Quran haa given us laws by which the ecouomic position ol tSie great laiaBrie 
brotherhood Is to be seenred. Are those laws to-day obeyed by Indian llutlioa t 
Islam givee definite legal rights to women. Do the vast mafority of Indian 
Mnelim women know that they have leny rights T These are matters which no 
Mnslim can affbrd to dismiss lightly. They are indeed leligions queatjoaa, affeei^, 
an they do, the life nod aoul of the eommunity. 


He CL F. Secmitij CdKatlsi Cssfereice 

The IMh aeseion ofeheU. P,. Secondary £dnesiieo AasoeiatieB Oonfenmee 
qnened aw Iha imh. tOma h ar If $4 at AtlahsM in the Tooher Hall of the Swing 
Obfiotiaa Oeltw aader the presideaSsbip af Dr Btwi Praaadt professor of eivwa 
end polhiei, Umvecfriw M AlSa^^ 


The pfoeeedingi af .the eoolereaee opened with the jffendf Jfataiwm 
ehomo afler which l>r. Maraeaw /Vosad Aamoaa, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee end the ex-praiident of the firci aesaioB ol the U. P. Secondly Eduoa- 
tiott Aesoeiation ODwIennee, held ia lf21, weleomed the delegates. In the eonrie of 
hia apeeeb he eaid: *Zhe mgantetion set np hi IfSl has developed and now elaima 
to be a truly fe p rcae w l s ti v B body of ibose enjoined m aeeowdaiy education through* 
ont the length and hw a dt h af thm province. The lesolnCiona whkh have been 
adopted at year naawai cm iwffweg a dmw jonr eolidtnde lor improving that edn- 
ention and gaidiag it aw the r«ght liacs. They also show that yoa are aaxHma to 
mAis^r the smein af Aa pwb&e awd wish ta meet them hall way in astabHshhig 
aaeoadiiy adweatfow aw a alaowg fowtiwg. Some migiht critidoe yow that yow are a 
body biawijbl krtw aikMMi wn the amfiih o^eet ol protecting yonr own iateiest, 
hwt tte ii kmdhrjnmi In mf npMow aaynrotceatioo Mvew to the tcachefi mafcec 
Iho i dnwrt ni mnte §mi jmo eMdewt TOm greater Se of tennie and the 
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ftwdm of th* taiAm fM* woildly eoie^ tho bettor will bo tko ednatfoa Uav vffl 
iiopoR. It it MW. M io tbo pMt, the doty of the society oc tho SMto-ta prarido 
efleieot tewbets for the iuinietioii tad Roidteeo of oar boye tad Kirit. In oar 
tocm progrtmate there ought to be an item bj the mom of prorWoo for teadhen 
MM it tlioald be m greet e eherge upon tbe eteke lefeouee ee the defoiiee» for If 
ooe preeerfee tlie eocietj from ooteide enemiee, tbe other Mtee it Iroin iotenud 
dieintegretioD. If enoom prorieion bed been made for tbe teacher elan mod 
tbej bad been promised fiiity of ten are joa would hare foand greater reemreb in 
adeDee aod io arts, you would hate foaod seboolt impartieg more asefol edaeatiOD 
aad less naemployiDeot in the educated class. 

fieoently thMc baa been a good deal of agitation orer tbe form of eoutraet of 
tbe employment of teachers in prifste schools, published by the Gofernmentt Tbe 
arbitration clause has come in for a good deaf of eritleism and the managers of 
schools bare felt that it is an nnwarranted interference with their powers of 
managing bodiea. In my opinion the criticism is nnjust The elaute ie fair both 
to the employer and the employee. I for one recommend that this agitation 
ihonld be giren np and the clause should be welcomed. 

Beferriog to the nen aobeme of re-organising the secondary education whleh 
the local Ooremment bare lormnlated and pnblielied for pnblle opinion recently. 
Dr. Aethana said that the acheme was a bold one and introdneed rerolutionary 
el^ttgsa in our accepted ideas and he felt that the scheme was worthy of support 
with some modifications. With these changes there should be ebange in tha 
whole ontlook and the system of instruction. It was a pitiable tight io see 
yonng boys Isdcn with a number of books and note books wending their 
way to the school. 'Does the modern education consist in tbe number of 
books prescribed by the syllabus, io the multiplicity of subjeote and main- 
taining a hoge number of copy books aod note-books? I am rery doubtful 
if the efficieucy of education has increased since tbe time I was a boy 
reading in a middle school. 1 had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
WM well trained and knew every thing worth knowing lor that particular elate in 
which I waa reading. Have you ever considered What economic burden is being 
ptooed 00 tbe parent of average means by your syllabuses and ever-ebaogiog books f 
Do you think tbst within the limited time at your disposal in the school, difidad 
as it la into periods of 15 minutes or even IK) minutes, enough and efficient instmo- 
tion can be imparted in the number of aubfccts prescribed? Is it uot a fact that a 
private tutor at home has to be engaged by most parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to tbeir children? If you feel that tbe bnrden on the young 
boys it heavy and that multiplicity of books aod your subiects is a drawback, it it 
your duty to protest against this system. Compare your schoole with the schools 
msintaioM for European boys, and you will at once find tbe difference. In the 
latter ecbools the student learns his lesson in the school itself and does not stand 
in netd of private coaching. His evenings and nights are free, and there is no 
irksome burden upon his brain tapping his health aod weakening io hii eyesight 
from the very start. I believe that our present system is largely responsible for 
the shattered health aod week eyesight of so many of our yonng men. Hie eare 
and worry arising out of an interminable aucceasion of quarterly, half-yearly and 
yearly examinations in tbe junior classes and deparmeotal examinations m the 
senior elaeeee is responsible for the pale look and tbe glaseee of our young men. 
Oombined with this ia tbe economic difficulty of getting enough nouriahiog food 
at borne or even in tbe boarding honset. It ia time that tbeae qneatiooi should 
attraet your attention and you sboula etand as one men in getting this system 
chaogea so that our young men coming out from the school may be more fitted for 
tbe world than they are now’. 

Presideiitiel AddvMe 

Dr. Bern Bratad then delivered his presidential addrees. The following It the 
text:- 

A Oonference, sooh as yours, is calcnlated to refresh our understanding of the 
bnsie principles of education, to serve as a form for the dieenseion of new theorim 
aad experiments and to guide opinion in regard to tbe specific probleme whm 
confront eecondary education io India in general aod io the United Provinees in 
particnlar. It ie now cuperfiuont to dilate oa the abetraet valnee of edoeetioo ae 
eueh but public opinion and government. 
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India' ha?e vet to understand the new perspective in which the whole problem M 
education has oeen placed by the advaneea in the physical and social sciences and 
the consequent chaoees in orf^aniaation, economic life and international oontaots 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Every age requires a social philosophy of its own and education represents the 
practical working out of that philosophy. Essentially, education is growth develop- 
ment of personality, self-realization. It will be observed that economic progress on 
mbdern lines is impossible without a high level of universal education. Nothing 
else can develop tub requisite degree of intelligence, machine-sense efiScieney and 
capacity for organization or accustom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and intense campaign of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more, than urgent in India. Here the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary education so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an educational programme. 

The situation calla for something like a Ten Year Plan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of agriculture, at industrialiaation and improvement of transport and 
communication on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory educatiou up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest facilities for father education for all, and 
of adult education and the establishment of libraries, museuma, etc. on the other 
band. It need Iscarcely be pointed out that that the execution of such a plan r^ 
quires a new concession of state-activity and administration in India energetic 
organisation of thought, a scrice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al associations and advisory boards, legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and condition of work, a balancing mass production with mass 
consumption and last but not least, a public opinion alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univeresal education would lift society out 
of the misery, ignorance and bickerings which are the lot of the vast majonty 
to-day. The benefits of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 
of education. There is something tragic in tbe attempt of denominational or- 
ganisations to cater for the educational needs of their own cOTipatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would be attained more 
quickly and thoroughly if they outgrew their narrow communalism and joined bands 
in one concerted agitation and endeavour for universal education. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should he 
brought into liue with those principles which the modern advances in biology, 
psychology and pedagogy have established on a fairly secure basis. 

The school is only one of the several associRtinns to which its members belong 
and by which they are inevitably infioenccd. Tbe danger which threatens the 
school is that its achievements may be neutralised by opposition from, or at least 
lack of cooperation from society at large. Those interested in tbe success of the 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not merely sections thereof 
jB enlightened and that it favours freedom of development. It is specially neces- 
sary to organise cooperation between tbe family and tbe school. Three practical 
measures may be suggested. Firstly, parental education should form a part of 
education after adolescence and sbouid eomprise a knowledge of child psychology. 
Secondly, nursery schools may be estnblishea wherever necessary for infante up to 
the ago of seven. Thirdly, advisory boards of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns for tbe brokerage of ideas between the Jamily and 
the school. 

Tbe curriculum should furnish room for what has been called Mearning by doing* 
and for the creativeness of tb^ pupil. Workmanship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for special branches of it can be discovered and measured by the tests 
which experimental psychologists have devised during the last 40 years. According 
to his growing aptitudes, the pupil can be guided into proficiency in drawing, 
modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, carpentry etc. and in manipulating machines of 
various deaeriptioos. Creative occupation would develop habits of observation and 
planmng, of surmounting diffiepities of reflection and determination. It is a mistake 
to reply on games and sermoot alone lor the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the tobool stage, tile filhi, the stage and the museum can be used 
to aeoelerate and round off the prooeiaiof learning and to make it more interesting. 
One of the urgent needs of Indian tehooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the Dalton Plan* the Project Bfethod and the Howard Plan. Aa a 
remit, the aehool will equip the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge, 
manou dexterity and an round (nuniog. Scientific methods of education, handled 
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bf tetcfaen who are traioed paychologista aod who oommaod wide reatmi of 
knowlcge can taro out youthe far better eqnipped for the Uoiteraity or the teoh- 
nical ioatitate aod for life than we realise to-day. 

It is obriona that the whole ay stem of ednoation miiat be eo organised as to 
oonaerre the gaina of aecoodary education and to make them the starting-point of 
farther achiefemeot Secondary education must not only be linked to the Unirer* 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but ehonld alao be supplemented bj 
fall facilities for adnlt education. The latter, indeed, is doubly neoesaary in a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind aod which must, through 
intenaire education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unaeientifie and unwise to draw a bard and fast distinction between liberal 
and Toeatiooal education. All secondary education should offer scope lor the 
pupira creativeneaa and that the natural inatinots of workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mecbanics. Firstly, vocational iedn* 
cation should never commence before the age of 15 or 16. Secondly, vooational 
education should not be divorced from an iutimate knowledge of the aooiologioal 
setting of the vocations in question. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to incapacitate the pupil from adapting 
himself to possible future changes of technique. 

Vocational ednemtion must be directed primarily towards maas production and 
large-acale organization of economic life. 

Commenting in the light of these propositions the reoent Government eirenlat 
on the re-organization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all. 
be emphasiara that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not enrtal- 
led. Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to onrtail the pieaeni 
total duration of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth class would ordinarily be reached at the age at which the present ninth dssa 
is reached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth daas, uaually 
reached about the age of 16, should continue to form the terminus of the tehooL 
The former course has the advantage of permitting the addition of a year to tlio 
intermediate or preferably the university stage. In either eaae, the veroaouiar 
should form the medium of instructiou at school but a living foreign laaguaga 
should form part of the compulsory course in all schools whether urban or fWfll* 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to join the present intermediate eonnm la 
arts or science or join any of tbe three proposed categories of inatittttioaf viz. (1) 
agricultural, (2) industrial and ( 3 ) commerciali with a coarse extending lor about 
three or four years. 

In all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastery of the subjects in which be has to guide tbe pupils, ha must add a 
thorough grounding in pychology and a comprehension of the world enviraanMMl 
in which the -lot of us all is cast. Society and the State mail 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, efficiency and force of jspai ielCN 
His profession roust be held in respect. His school must be equipped wHo a gyd 
library aod laboratories. Within the general scheme of educatiou, he muel aa|ow 
a measure of liberty of teaching, method and experiment. His remnneratioa ^ wtMB 
be enough to lift him above financial worry and he roust command suffieieBi lejaiwa 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. He must b e eatit ladl 
to a year’s leave in every ten years for a refresher’s conrse in a training ool^ga at 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. _ 

Let ns welcome the principle uuderlying the recent proposal of the DepartMlM 
of Public Instruction in tnese provinces which makes the dis'mi-isal or dicebafigi Of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In partial roodifloauoo jOf tfet 
procedure, however, it may be suggested that the tribunal should ooooM of (1) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned (2J a nominee of the tsae nof oo i^ 
oeroed who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nomination to W rafiOtf # 
committee of the U. P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of toe DijOtMt ^ 
Public iDstrnctiOD who shall not be an official of tbe departmeot botjtto il be O 
indieial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or prpfesaor of a* uaivifiltt|» 
The teacher’s agreement abould contain m proviso ^at iho wOeiai(M OlilM W 
tribunal of arbitration shall be. final and that no suit shall he in anv Mfil MMl 
respeet of the matters decided by the tribunal. . ^ ■ . . _ . - ^ 

In eonolnsion it may be permitted to touch briefly oo the problem m uoamflonM 
which has pcompl^ some teoent proposals of afucational reofgsoisatlon. . at li fl 
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noekaiy to exhort odneeted yonng mco, berriog indiridiul exeeptioae, litT-'ltelake 
themtelFet to larmiog, baudicrafu and petty tradiug at tliej are practised toniay 
in the country. Even if any iar»;c iiumt>er of educAted men did Uke to them in 
the present economy, they would only throw a corresponding number of the on- 
educated out of cm ploy meat so that, from the wider national standpoint, the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can technical edneatiou by itself solve the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with which we are confronted 
arc vast and complex. They defy tinkering and superficial or symptomatic treat- 
ment. They call for large-scale thinking, large-scale planning and large-scale organi- 
zation. They call for the iDobilization of all the resources which modern koowirage 
has brought withiu the reach of muu. Educatiou iu some form or other lies at the 
root of them ail and its universalization up to the age of at least 15 or 16 hat the 
first claim ou the biaie exchequer, on public atteniiou and on prirate charity. 


Gompolsory Edacatioo for Gris 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United ProTinccs accepted the mam recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which had been appointed for introducing compulsory edu- 
cstion among girls. In a resolution the Government said that the Report of the 
Committee constituted a helpful contribution toward the solution of some of the 
problems of compulsory primary education of girls aud Government were glad to 
accept the main conclusions of the Committer. 

The Committee consisted of Lady Brivaatava, m. l. C., Begnm Habibnllab Sahibs, 
Miss E. C. WilliamH, Miss Jaikala Devi, Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh, Syed 
Ali Zaheer, Mr. H. R. Harrop. (Kai Bahadur Raja Bisbesbwar Dayal Seth and 
K. B. Httji Mahomed Obaidur Kabmau Khan who were members but could not 
attend.) 

Tbe Government, in view of the difference of expressed opintoos on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the conclusion that it is not desirable to encourage the 
employment of husband and wife in the same institution, and deferred any decistoo 
in the matter till more experience had been gained. Again, they were not prepared 
owing to tbe practical difiiculties involved at present, to issue orders to the effect 
that in every new lower primary school to be opened under the compulsory eduea- 
tion Bcberoc, a headmistress, nor o headmaster, should be put ip charge. Further 
they did not consider it desirable that order should be passed giving inspectors sod 
inspectressiB power in all cast's to condemn a building in which a primary^ school 
was held and to require tbe board concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the questiou of giving them these powers in compulaory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With these modifications Government proposed to eive effect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to tbe recommendations of the Committee and 
the necessary steps to this end will bo taken. The recommendations msy be 
summarised as follows 

Tbe experiment of starting compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as possible. 

Girls should not be required' to walk long distances to schools. 

No girl should be compelled to attend a co-ed ucational school. All local board 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely for girls, should 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, sepsrste from that of bajh abould bo 
made for all gtrla wLo do not wish to read in boys’ schools. 
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Piofitioo dioold be made at the fate of one teacher for every 35 girla eniblled; 
provided that there ahontd be at leaat one teacher fbr every two elaaaea. 

In aeboola which are attended by both boya and girls, the board ahoiild be free 
to e«plo;r both men and women teachers. 

Additions to the teachtoK staff for the purpose of Introdaeing oompulaory ednea* 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. 

The qnalifleations required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board seboots under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are employed in the same schools thoy should be given 
the rates of pay approved for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their p» 
lor the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Rs. 50 for V, T. OL No 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Rs. 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teaching both Urau and Hindi should be made in the com- 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given to women teachers who sre quiltflsd 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should be ineluded in any 
acbeme of compulsion for one Khadima or Dai on Rs. 9 p. m. for every 45 gira 
enrolled. Locsl boards which desire to provide conveyances to bring girls to seboola 
may do so, bnt Government grants for the pnrpose from provincial revenues ahould 
not be given except in so far as the coat of such conveyance is met by a rCdaoUbu 
in the expenditure approved lor Khadima and Dais. 

For snpervising tbe oompulaory attendance of girls at schools grants from pro^ 
fincisl revennes should st present be given for eleriosl and meniar assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and asiiatanee attendance ottoera 
already provided for bnys should be necessary. 

In each district or municipality, in which compulsory edoeatlon is introdheef, 
provision sboold be made, and taking into . aconnt for the purposes of grants for 
provinciat revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for. eompnl- 
Bory education of girls and for tne education of girls generally tbrougbont Iht 
district or municipslity. 

Subject to the limitation that the girls should not be compellsd to walk bng 
distamces to school, the number of new achools to be opened in connection witE 
any scheme of compulsorv ednestion sboold be restricted and small schools sbonid 
not be multiplied. A lower primary school should sceommodate at least 190 
seholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 80 scholars, sad a full 
primary school for 150-180 scfaolara. 

Spacious, well-vcBtilated, well-lighted,- dry, and sanitary buildings are eaaential 
and should be erected. Tbe site for such buildings should be approved by Che 
Health Officer and plans, specificstrons and tbe estimates by the Circle Inspeotm 
before the work is put in hand. Compulsory education for girls mav. however, be- 
gin in hired butidiogs but the boards eboutd have their own buildings ersotfd as 
•son as poasible. 


The Pofliah Wonei’s Educational Coofereioe 

Tbe unnasl meeting of tbe Central Poojsb Women’s Edneatioual' Ooutosaeo 
was held on tbe 3rd. Novnmbwr 1934 in the Y. W. 0. A. HaU. l^ihoru. Ybera 
waa a large gathering of ladies of all communities with ifrs. A. Latifi, wifa of 
the Financial Commitaioner, Punjab, in tbe chair. In the course of her presideotiil 
address, Mrs. Latifi said : 

*T wonld urge you to eontlone tbe good fight agaiual the many evQ ensloaui 
that are sapping the very life ot the country. Among tbeae are our extravaiwl 
habita particularly on oecaaions of marrlagea land foneralt, which are fetpp— 
for BQdi of the ndebteduera not ouly araong tbe poorer r le s ie e, hut uleo i 
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tbe iO'CAlled rich. Above .all, 1 would eek eistere to ronee public optokm to 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act. Toe paeting of the 
Act was, after all, only a small step. The main thing is the enforoing Of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter Of this kind without the 
strong backing of public opinion. 

‘'As for female edncation, I need hardly remind 3 r.oa how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are due to the Punjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spite of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done/’ 

Referring to. the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latiisaid: ‘It it 
a commonplace that the courses boys are not well-devised evea for the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitabielfor Qiris ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I observe the efforts that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab TJniversiey have recently made in this direction. The 
practical suggestion now before our University is that Domestic Science should be 
included in the science subjects a«id that a degree in Domestic Science be instituted 
according to the precedence of the B. Sc. Agriculture. This, however, is merely a 
small step--although it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much Domestic Science, as is necessary for a lecturer on 
the subject. What I ask for is a course from the entranee up to the s. A. specially 
devised for girls and giving them instruction in such subjects as would fit them to be 
“captains of society”, while fitting them at the same time jto be good wives and good 
mothers. The training I have in view for women is analogous to the one given to 
men by certain courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to prepare men 
not for any particular profession but to be “leadere’\ The B. a. degree, like the one 
I envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vernacular, 
also of modern history both of India and of Europe ; the geography of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology, civics, and social work. I would 
not eschew elementary economics, and would insist on music being one of the volun- 
tary subjects for such a course. It is not my object to make B. A. degree for 
women easier than it is for men ; only I want it to be so devised as to be more use- 
ful from the special point of women. My ideal for the Punjab is not merel^y a 
mass of primary-passed or even secondary-passed women, but au army of trained 
house- wives and mothers with well-trained captains who will drill and lend the 
rank and file. Every woman then would be a unit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the country. 

*T would also urge you to take an active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home industries. Every educated woman, ehould, 1 think, learn a handicraft not 
only with the object of teaching it to her friends and dependents, but also with the 
object of raising the status of hand- work in the country. It should not be the 
fashion for well-to-do women to sit with folded hands in their homes. From 
the point of view both of the administration and of the people, it is essential that 
the wealth of the masses should be increased by providing them with industries 
■ubsidiary to agriculture and other primary occupations. 

In eonclusioo, I would urge my sisters to start branches of our Conference at 
every district headquarters so that they might serve as centres for the spread of 
edttcatioQ and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our villages. Above all, do 
DOt dissipate your energies by aodertaklng too many thiogs but concentrate on 
the profflOtioQ of the edacation of our girls and the spread of cottage and home 
induatriei*’. 


Rwewlntioa 

After the delivery of the address various resolutions were put to the meeting and 
earried. The Oooferenee emphatieally eupported the Bill for the suppreeeion of immoral 
Imfle in women and children row before the Paojab Legislative Oouneil and 
eailed upon all membere of the Provinoiai Couneile at well aa the Government of 
the Provineei to see to it that the Bill waa each a measure u would effeotivelj 
rid the Paojab of the evil. 

Another reioliition pertained to the rights of inheritanee of women. 



The Madras Proviocial Edocational Coofereoce 

The 26tti Session of the Midras Provincial £ lac itional Conference was held 
On the 24th. December 1954 in the Ceded Districts Cjllege Hall, Anantapur which 
was gaily decorated for the occasion, under the presidency of Dr, J. H. Cousins* 
A large namber of d.’l igiie^ from all parts of the pre^tdeocy were present. In 
the coursj of his presidential address to the conference, Dr. Cousins said 

There is a uuiycrsal demand for the improvement of education in India. Any 
improvement is welcome, if it is an improveiUMir. But wo are asking for disappoint- 
meat if we are innoceut enough to expect any all-round advance from piecemeal 
rectincatioD of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements are l>eiiig effected (I do not say they should 
not be), there is need for the constant influence on them of a clear understanding 
of educational ubimates, so that still further improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that congjal arouml all new minifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own benefit. If edncition knows what is has to deal with, 
and why, its knowledge will subtly work against the crystallising tendency 
that lurks in all human effort as {loison lurk^ in the purest foods. The 
reality of education does not consist, I am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the segrogitcd pirticnlnriries of h ‘at-spots in the hand or 
deaf-spots in the tympanum in which so-called psychological research rejoices. Such 
matters may be useful in seientifie research that has no need of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest in the immediate and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which demands cducatiou as its inalienable birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. Wo need true educational generalizations, of course, us time-saving pointers to 
true educational aciiou, as law arising out of life, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory. Such life is not an amorphous, vapour. It is an energy that expresses 
itself through forms, and with special qualities and characteristics through the 
telescoped and interfused human forms of body, mind, feeling and intuition. In 

n at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 
essential needs of one human being are the essential needs of all human 
beings. In touching life in human embodiment, we touch the paradox of life, that 
the particular is the general. Understaiiing this we shill oot run the risk of not 
teeing the wood for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This msy sound sufficiently vague to be mistaxeo for high philosophy instead 
of educstional commonseuse. In effect it comes to this : that the centre of educaiion 
is the student, and that i until the educational system of any country is pivoted 
OQ that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
demands education in order to experience the full use and joy of bis and her 
powers. To help the student towards that experience is the purpose of education 
and (he work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enjoyment of developed powers can only be experienced in iuteraettoo with the 
individaal’s enviroument, human and natural. In this respect education becomes 
a ioeial reaponsibility to be fostered and supported by Government^ as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, supi^rted not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifty calculation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue 
but an informed, alert, intelligent. human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
will iu due time mould these events and modify those trends. 

Education— Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development edneatioo is cnltural. In the aenae of 
aoeial intecactlon education is always vocational, even if in rare eaaei oi 
hereditary independence, the vocation ia to do nothing in partieularf but to do It 
in an educated manuer— a much more diflBonlt task than to do something. The 
onaniaatiou and paraphernalia of education are therefore the inatruinenU by meana 
3 whieh the individual life fiade ita pinee in the group life. What ia wrong with 
aducfttion ia India tod elaewhece is aue mainly to the iMt that eduoatioaal aoUMk* 

00 
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riiist, area tatebers (heniiaUaa, bite got ao mixed vp with tba aena«tionaIia« at 
aporicme modern ^progreas* that they ean find no time to pQt the trath ol their 
troiama into practice. That la, indeedi what ia the matter with the world at large. 
In ita frenzied haot lor aomethlog new (a bant which ia itaelf not now in human 
hiatory) it haa no time to waate on the praeiice of the trniama of Lord Kriabna or 
Lord Ohriat or Lord Mahomed, any two or three ol which carried to their 
atmoat appIicaiiOQ« would bare aaved bnmanlty from ita preaent inhuman 
predicament. 

Thb Problek of Lavouagb 

One of the firat essentlala of individual ednoation, both aa regarda the reeeifiBg 
of information and the ezpresaing of thought and feeling, ia a command ol langn* 
age. Such language must naturally be that into which the individual haa been born. 

The situation to-day it that education in India ia dominated by a langutM 
which, aside from its own unique qualities and immortal achievements, haa little 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to fife of aoF of the peoples of India. In the century of ita domination 
English haa mined the indigenoua edncation and debased the traditional eniture of 
India, by diverting the stream ol creative literary energy into foreign ehannels, 
and haa held^ back even the development of weatemised edncation by reason of its 
nnauitability and difficulty, by rcaaon also of the wrong methods of its teadiiog. 
Aud now nemesis is overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noted all over India, which 
is reducing, English to* gibberish even among students in tba higher college 
classes. The sHuation calls for two reforms t the complete vernseolarization ol Indian 
education* from Mootessori to ir. a. and a draatie change in the teaching ol 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it ia to be aaved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on the cout of China where it degenerated into 

^^iffleulUm win naturally arise in. making the atudent’a mother-tongue the medium 
of hia and her education but these will concern only a microaeopie number in the 
viit mass of the at present* Illiterate population ( 90 per cent of the total ) to whose 
coltaral* enfranchisement an equal peroentage of our aolieitude ahonld go. for on 
their liberation into poaaeasibn and use of Uieir incalculable riches of intelligence, 
Imafdnsfion and akilt’ dkpenda the future wealih, haimincss aod peace of the eonDtry, 
not. on the artificial eminence of the alleged cducatM law. 


IBB Place ABD Tbacbiho. of Ebolub 


In the matter of the teaching of English there ia now. happily, a movement 
towards improvement in the UiiivcMUy eonsciouanesa, the nilfifment of which la 
haiog anticipated by modifioations in Engfiah teaching in the sohoola. But Uoiver* 
aitiaa do not give obvious* or immediate aoswera r it would be imfra dignitatim. The 
University of Madras began a* tournameut of academical ring-teunis between Sydi- 
eate, toatei Academic Council, Board of Studies, Committee and Biib-Committee 
and back again. The reauU ol the game is not yet clear : but it looks as if, with 
the begittniiig of the aoadamical year of 1936-37, six years after the query of the 
Intar-University Bbard,, the emphasis* in Esgilsh studies ia B. A. College eouraea 
wih be moved from textual knowledke to eipressiooal accomplishment. 

ThM improvements, if uitimalely pwt iato force, will not be final. Tl^ propose 
to kava the compurlaory B. A course aa H ia *for the present’. Meanwhile we must 
go on throui^ that forest of pompous and obsolete English, ’Oomns’ wasting preei- 
oat tlBM in pointing oat to onr atodenta aoeh aasential baoalitiaa as the fact 
that we do oot bow say or write toraook’', when we mean ^forsaken’ aad the* like. 
The improvemento will ahfft emphasia ffom knowledm to waaga in both the B. A. 
and Intermediate olaasea. But this wilt ^not materially reduce the mugging-up mad- 
mm, with alt the dishoneaty, that H tends to engander n both atndant aod tesoher’ 
ia Ite artifidai preparatioa ol poaaiblo answers of exaa&inacion coaundrama. 

Tbb jEkOBKMaf Dxmm abd AwxixiiBg 


Let iia lum to the eoeiai neeeodty in education, to the eo-otdioation of indivi- 
doai power whh group Bfe not here in the special adationahip of vocation, hut ia 
toiettigaat and motive eontaet with the hfo ia genetil. 

Here, it oeema to me. the chief needed improvement is in the oapeeity lor 
the tconimr to be tbeetadiate’ fl[alde to thinge to life end an interpre- 


ter of the obaoore. Bat 


mttfa-evmalar oetivity iavolfes i 
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Mounm ol loformaiion, occMionf, petMona. ptaeai and material* OQuide the ttiiial 
equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a samll town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the Mrsonal reach of a University f^raduate who 
hapMns to be employed in a Board ^hool but untrained, since his salary is now 
offi^ly fixed at tweiilyfive rupees a month— an amount lor thirty days of liviog 
that would not give him a decent one-day lunersh 

Kut to the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people ol India, 
with Its roduotion of the cultural possibilStes of life, nothing appears to me to be 
more tragic in Its inseimitivcness to ’fuiidamenial human need, or more menacing 
to the oraerly evolution ol Indian life ^towards the full development and wise vdtreo- 
tioh of ito inoalculablc potentialities than the posiiion of financial anxie^ and social 
humiliation through iooebtednets in which many. I believe the majority, of the teao* 
cilieM of India find themselves. 

The Ohoicb Befobb the WoniiO 

Qa all sides of .life humanity to-day Is 'being tested as to whether Ito elsims to 
have achieved ctvtltsafion in the Occident or to have preserved epteitnality in the 
ocieat ace not empty pretensions. It would almost appear as if the assumed or real 
powers behind life were to«day oRcring humanity the choieo of becoming human 
or of retrogressing into scientilioally cqaipjf>e(i animalism with powers of sdf-destcae- 
tioa infivitdy beyond those of decent primltivo savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this lest ana oboioe. I trust t ahall not he 
ngarded at a more pcssinnist whmi I express my belief thai the falling away from 
toe ideaia and discipline of the Pedic dlmrma which is observable in India todv 
will not he stopped by either precept or example. It ts master, at the ipccseoft stami 
wf human evoluti n, for an todividual to ruti dowtihtfl lifasn to climb nphQl. Toa 
Seale of values 'is stfil weighted on the side of the fiesh. 

As I see it. the only av-ailalde aomat ag< 3 »cy for saving finmstilty 'from Itself is 
edacation. India needs unrversat and free mass oduCation. This n Itimaiely mesm 
iiMMiey«'of coarse. It means a vastliiercase In the amndfit wow^eostrlbated to ^ucaHon 
from public funds whose admiuistratioM is in the handh of the various ifovcriraseata. 
An amicahle adjustment of felationship between India avul Britain and hstwaoB 
ludiaiia and Indians is uigently needed in order to act free lor oducaisoiwl pur- 

K ies some at least of the imtmaise sums of money now waated through humaa 
iy (on ^K1iHtary services’^ '^clvil administcation’* and poliee). 

Much ako could be done for editeatioa in India by private help, I reoogaise 
the princely benefactions of a tinmber ol Indisns to cdacatioa. fiat f ass mefiaed 
to think that the holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
extstiog eiceaoMtinoes. 


Abt iw £oi3CAnos 

I tarn now a few miontes to a matior with which my name has boeosM almost 
moaotonously assorlstcd for some years, a matter which, at I see it, deeply oow« 
eems the individual both as individual and social nail, and which has aouevad 
blariL-Upe emiuenoe in the published list of topics for discussion ia this Cooler- 
once, rmesn art to education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an ^'seeomplishmcnt^ or aa ao 
appientioeship to a vocation, it nill go nowhere in edacation and will take ed«- 
eatioo aowhere. if I am a (rue judgi*. 

The question wc edoeatora have to face is, I believe, is there any faealty-impalas 
in the human individual for which ari-aetivity is tte natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer I have been able to find in thirty yiwra and more of 
observation, thonght, experiment and cxpiriencc is. Yea : ihm is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capaci>y of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be cuioyed for their beaaty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the expressiooal impulse is not in the ofajeet 
but in its creation* 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-sctivily, It will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difiL'rcnee between the two is just the 
difference between sensuonsness as Milton thought of it, and «<ensuality as we have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification in unnecessary stimulauta 
to artificially creatoi or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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enterttSnmenU thit force sensual gratification into the 'realm of the imaginatiOB 
where it becomes an infinitely intensified means of human degradation. 

That, in a paragraph, is the primafy came of the difficulties of adolescence, 
and, though obscured in adult life by efifects that become misread as causes, 
(secondary influences, raciai, religious, nalioual. economic), is also the primarv 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that have brought, the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, while it may be approached by pacts^ and 
by social economic system, can never, as far as l ean see, become an established’ 
human habit until an education including art on the same level as the Three B’s 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so sniatically minded 
that they will turn from the ugly things of life as naturally as their aooestora 
turn to them with increasing menace to-day. 

The real purpose ol art in education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human being the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
personal expressktu the qualities of unity, balance, harmony, intelligence, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the ananda (joy in creation) 
that accompanies them, and of carrying them by infection and contagion, benefi- 
cently into group-life and world-life. Thus, as I see it, the matter 'of art in. educa- 
tion has individual, local and world implications, Bolve the problem thus ib any 
area, however small,, and you solve it for the planet 

Examination : True and False 

I snail now deal, briefly with one point, but n crucial point in educational 
technique,, that is, the much debated and, 1 think, generally condemned examination. 

I do oot myself condemn examination as such. But I do most heartily coo- 
demo examinatioRi as we have \V in Indian education to-day, beenuee it is not a 
true reading of a balance, which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, exaynen, 
the indicator of a balance) but is rather a> laceration, almost a mental and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparat>ibn for it, is a promoter of deceit and lopsidedness 
and' a depressant to personal rectitude and general cukiiral values. 

In my. coiiego experience in Madanapalle from 1916 to 1918 I had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating notes to students in anticipation of possible questions. 

All the same, wo cannot j^et away from the tendency in life to assess valuer 
Every action we take and decision we make rests upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind scrutiny, aliuost always a feeling scratiny or a desired- 
scrutiny. And! tbo passing of time brings occasions for balancing- up in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what we were towards what we wish 
to bo, to do„ or to have — and the greatest of these is to be. 

Such periodical baliwcingx-up are specially nect ssary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of hfe. They give the educator data for the modification of 
educative ways and means to the growing needs and capacities of the young 
student. At this stage mere knnwlrdge-tests are uo necessary, even dangerous in 
theif tendency to dctlVct attcntrofi and eturgy fronn the transport of capacity from 
Stage to stage of accoinplishmont to the mere storage of other peoples' mental 
eamane. Indeed. I question, if, save for special purposes technical and vocational, 
know ledge- tests have any place at «ny time in real cultural progress. Textual exa- 
mination, as we have it in our otfieial public examinations in the literary subjects, is 
educationally wrong if its aim is nrKTily to find out wbat is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being ''made continuous; integral to the process of 
education, not fiupoacd from oatside ; based on synthetical life-evalnations concur- 
reutiy with short term subject tests. This calls for trust on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities and fmpeeeable probity on the pact of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Educated Unemployment 

It is not possible, in an address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 
of the Blodeut ; the question whether his or her developed powers are to find happy 
use, to the gOod of both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 
join the new sub-castc of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all 
other castes and sob-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated Un- 
employed. There are those who put the blame of unemployment among the educated 
on education. This, I think, is blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 
The responsibility for educated unemplovmeut rests on the employer who fails to 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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Mod OT bkd. Here we are on the edge of lari;e ecoaomic aod aocial problema 
the allow^ “terras of reference” of a teachers* conference. Let as keep to 
the edacatiooal siguiftcanr^ of the sabjcct. Let ua concede a certain amoaot of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on t^ children. Taking; the situation as it exists — the pieparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the hands of the teachiT, and that service should 
without detriment to its cultural effect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called. 

The unroteI)iji:eut practice of makinc education a department of State and leaving: 

snd potent products to the hazard of commercial fiuctaations, inflations 
and depressions, entrcuchmcnis and consequent retrenchments, is only asking for 
trouble. 


Ihe lodiao Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commenced on the 20tb. 
December 1934 under the auspices of the Andhra University in the convocation 
pavilion of the University at Waltair. A large number of delegates from various 
l>lace8 attended. Dr. John MacKenzie of Bombay presided over the conference. 
Sir S, Badhakrizhnan, Vice*CbauceIlor of the Andhra University, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Congress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his speech, he said 

The moral, the economic and the political unrest which just now is world^wide 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reflect on the first principles of 
social life and political organisation. The different problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an economist without a 
knowledge of the things of the mind. In a famous passage of the 7th book of 
Plato's Republic, the final stage of a perfect education is described as one where^ 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected whole; For it is only, 
says Socrates, when you have attained to a general view of men and things that 
you become capable of asking and answering questions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The problem of man himself, the human being 
never looked more tbrentening, more challenging than it does to>day in the eyes of 
aerious people. Mechanical efficiency and scb'iiiific ruthlessncss combined with a 
contemptuous disregard of such imponderables as are miinifesied by the spirits and 
will of man are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and theologians is now in the hands of scientwts and economists. 
Ihousands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at their feet. 
Mechanised' Utopias of cheap food and ca‘*y virtue like the proletarians’ paradise of 
Lenin or the universe limited of H. G. Wells, if achievea, will be perfect like 
Orlando’s mare: only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 
not contribute to the building up of human personality. Human beings are called 
upon, not only to live but to live well. They should have not only physical efikd- 
ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. We are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en- 
thusiasm and press publicity is invoked and IcgislaiorB get busy ; but the more 

important famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could see minds and souls as 

vividly as we see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 

women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and quite a few definitely 
monstrous. \Vhcn the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recous- 
trnct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit in man. 

If, on the other band, we neglect the *soul’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisation which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shaptless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkness of mind breeds animalism and 
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eomiptiOD* The ti(!;er and the ass appear in men’s faces and efface the divioe 
signature. The fl/ime of a candle may be a small thing but when it goes ont, what 
a great darkness there is ! 

Lost Sodm in Empty Univebse 

Mussolini said the other ^day, *'ManT were the causes of the fall of the Boman 
Empire and perhaps they all could be reduced to this. The more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it loses in cnnfiistency and depth.” Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failure of the Boman .Empire to gire the world a secure civilisation 
•within whose compass mankind could live happily when he questioned, ^What is 
<tvuth’ 7 The attempt of modern civilisation to answer that question has not beco a 
great anecess. We do not know what truth is. what kind of world we are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view or a pasaionate faith. 
Queen Victoria one day aaked Disraeli what was hia real religion. 'Madam*, he 
replied, ''I am the blank page between the Old Testament and the New.** Oscar 
Wilde has a great abort story which reads ibus : 'Christ came to a white 

plain from .a purple city and aa He passed through the first atreet, he 
heard voices overhead and aaw a young man lying drunk on a window 
still and said, 'Why do you waste your soul in drunkenness, ? He said, 
'Lord, 1 was a teaper and you healed me. What else can I do’ ? A little 
further through the town be saw a young man following a harlot and said. ’'Why 
do you dissolve your soul in debauchery” f and the young man answered, "Lord, 
1 was bUnd and you healed .roe ; what else can I do” f At last in the middle of 
the .city he saw an old man crouching, iveeping upon the ground ; when be asked 
why he wept, the old man answered, "L^rd, I was dead and yon raised me into 
•Hie, what else can I do but weep” ? Here the story ends. If Jesus should visit us to- 
day and find that we are comforUminded and have taken to the worship of the 
most asonstrous illusions like militant iiatlonalmm, .and are pouring molten ateei into 
the vciita of Innocent youth, that k aray rise to undreamed of beij^bta in mutual 
deatruotiofi and ask, "Why <do you indulge^ after so in:<.ny centuries of civilisation, 1o 
human aacrthces oo this colossal scale”, oor answer would be, "Lord, you gave ns 
icyes hut no sight ; you gave us braiot •hot oo soul ; you gave us scienee but no 
iMoscrnhy”. Wc are an uprooted people witih im vision, no co-ordinating 
outlook, rhcrcis ehaos iu tibe world outside because there Is chaos in the 
wOfld within. Madness, aeeordrng to modern psychology., is disorder of the 

mind, and OUT minds are ciisordorod. We are a mixture of cniigbionmeut and 
aiipcffttition. of humane scntimetits and savage habits of intellectual power 
and spiritual poverty. We do not believe distxolievie.. There is no oentral 
purpose in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical supports 
and mental eoiisolatious are withdrawn, we look like lost aouls founder log io ao 
empty uuivcrsc. 

TiIE PUBPO^ of PlZir.OBOFHY 

Hie pnmoBcof philosophy to-day is to reotore the lost 'soul* to human life 
Though f tidta ta not eniightciicd enough attd is to a huge extent sunk in supersti- 
tkm and still bdksts in d(*mous, »iot complexes, spells, not statistics, destiny, not 
detcrmtoisni, totem not race, it has not lost its fsith in the free spirit of man 
wkiA will ^ve a chaiiec for cxiwcasirui only when sclf-iutereet is subdued and 
omottoos eontroUed. The bistorie mind of India is to-day undergoing silent and 
aobtk hut real and eSective transformation. An okJ, vast and distinctive civilisa- 
tioa which for long was sufficient unto ttsi^lf and was complacent about its culture 
is being bom again. Facts and forces, inward and outward, tometimes profoundly 
alien to its fundameutal spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
tius of vigorous nahonal reconstruction and growth, when a prople is htosaoming 
forth into a spring Ume of hope, energy and achievement, there must be a philo- 
sophical rmatasaMoc as welL liiiloaopliers and stndcuta of philosophy should 
addieaa themselvea to the task of Icraiig this movement and giving a soul or a 
eoheieiit visson to the new life atirring in ns. It will be to this task that yon will 
addreaa yoursiivcs io these throe days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
and philoaopluwa. who belong to this part of the country, founders of religtous 
acets like Vallabha and Nimbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Vidyarana and 
logicians like Annamhhatta, inspire yott to a little extent, you will bo able to face, 
this task with courage and ^vision. 
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The PretiAentiftl Address 

In the coarse of his presidcntml address to the Congress, Prof. Jofin 
McKemie pat forth a powerful plea for co-operation between seientists and 
philosophers in the great task of discovering trath. One has only to remind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and Galileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, ‘Ho realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot bo broken. If science is not allied 
with go(^ philosophical thinking, it will be allied with uiiphilosophioal 
dogmatism.’* The following are extracts from his address t 

If philosophy be concerned with the most fundtimeiital of all questions that can 
bo asked regarding reality, it is hot to bo expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy requires no less persistent npplicatiou and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think L may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken It from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with questions which men bsve not conceived in moments of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate statement, for it does not ditrerentiate the philosopher from 
any other person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in his conversa- 
tion with his fellows ; so is the child in the unending questions which ho puts to 
his elders. I think it is important that in the first instance we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no differentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman’s truth, and a child’e 
truth. It may be^that for particular purposes or )n particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstances would appear to be quite untrue. What has happened is that wo 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth ou the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when they arc no longer content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversitv of 
the world there is unity, or at least coherence. Thu ancient Milesians became both 
scientists and philosophers when they set out to diseover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. Wc may not think tb.at. men like Thales and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers-— Thales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with liis theory of air as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to lead to 
Socrates and Pluto and Aristotle, and that was to influence thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farthe’r and doepi r and more clearly hut 
they so far as wc know, wire the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Greek Philosophy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous progress 
which they made* in many branches of science— in mathematics and (astronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biologv and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow ail this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to see things as a whole, and to know the **why” as well as 
the *‘how*’ of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. He tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxsgoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, bat was 
disilluaiooed when he went on to read his works for himself. 
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^Whftt ezpeeUtiooi 1 had formed, and how grieToaaly waa I diaappofoted. Aa 
I proceeded I found my philosopher aitoffether foraakinw mind or any other prHt« 
oiple of order, but ha?ing recourse to air and either and water and other ecoentri* 
cities. I wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistakiog and misnaming.'’ 

This IB a passage which is worthy of attention, because it rereals the fact that 
while the greatest Greek philosophy grew out of science, it transcended aeienee 
in both the range and depth of its enquiries. The connection between science and 
philosophy continued to the great advantage of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

FfiAQMENTATlON OF KNOWLEDGE 

In modern times It has been much more difficult to do this~indeed it has be- 
come impossible. We hear occasionally of a man possessed of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
but this is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a traction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
specialist does not profess to be cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his subject; he must be content with a more limited sphere. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the field of knowledge's process not 
unlike the fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India— and we have seen to each new plot a new name given, until few of os are 
able even to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the sciences. 
It is not to be wondered at that many have lost sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the parts. Nor is it to be wondered at that there should be invesii- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached in 
their own department are suspicious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the philosopher is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

This is a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in the various fields of enquiry and of the result which 
are being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an encyclopaedist. The truth 
is not to be reached by piecing together bits of truth, if the philosopher be a 
wise mao— a true “lover of wisdom”— he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as an ally. But at the same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reminding, that be has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for study and investigation, that even in regard to 
this, he is concerned with the “how” and not the “why”, and that however im-, 
portaiit may be the principles which he discovers, they are not the whole of troth 
and they may not be used without rigorous ^examiuatiou and criticism in the build- 
ing of toe structure of truth. 

‘^-IMITATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC QUEST 

In saying this I may have given the impression that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep a 
fatherly and paedagogic eye on the scientist. It is not really so. Much of the great- 
est philosophy has come from men who were also scientist, and these have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists are fully aware that no particular science can give ua “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. The British physicists. Bir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in different ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which they have been led. but with the fact that in common with all the 
greatest scientists they have realised the limitations of their particular quest and 
Uie seed of wider horizons. 

Spirit of Philosophy 

This is an all too summary oharacterisatiou of the fuDctiou of pbilosorahy in 
relation to the search for truth by all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
have to be faci^ by thel thinker who would be satisfied by nothing less than 
the troth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind than a programme of enquiry. 
The name itself means eimply '^love of wisdom”, and historically It has been 
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fjmmm to ^ aiirae w1m> had the nirit of Um tetcll^ctaal enqulm a plifloiopliar. 
Si# ipbil ol t|i0 pbQoioj^ it the tiMrit of Um Uitnker who eaoaol Ml in ptrlial 
MIlM 01^ onpto^, or uoerlUdMCl MtomptioDa, bnl who will tlwaya pnth hit 
ao^Uiy telte. Wbeo Ihal spirit is promt sod soUfc Uim will srioe toe whole 
nojn of pcooiem wbiob hs?e Dees lobtiiiDcd onder the geoersl asne of philoeophy* 
Thm an alwaya people^ eren people of emlnenee, who woald ooaniel at to ke^ 
to eaQalxki which gire sorer promise of resolu than metaphysical speculation doest 
M IM is impossible. When once yoo have the qneation which l^ke raised (in 
M Bnay conoenilog Homan Uoderstanding) as to the abilities of man and the 
ohiaals which his ondersUndlog is fitted to deal with, yoo cannot Ignore it. Yoo 
may give a hasty and a bad answer, or yoo may give thooght to it and formulate 
a considired answer. Bat if you do the latter, you will nod yourself faeed with 
all the problems conneeted with God, the world and the self with which philo* 
aophy IS concerned. 

CONTSUT OF iKDtaif PHILOSOPHICAL THOUQHT 

I think It is probable that In a gathering like this the thooght has by now ari- 
sen in some minds that 1 have bwn talking about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to give due consideration to the fact 
that all i^loaophy has not followed the course which we see in ancient Greek and 
in modern Eoropean philosophy. It was not through oversight that 1 took (his 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of philosophy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that It 
la not the only approach. The Indian approach has been different. The sctnsi 
content of Indian phllosophioal thought is in many respects different. The presnp* 

ra ‘*‘)nB with which Indian thinkers have worked have been difierent. (Let no one 
pride Imamiie that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of aU unproved assumptiona). Bat the great problems of knowing and 
beiog, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, aa freely, and 
aa fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to be important to say this, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the atatement that historically there has been any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West through Greek thought. The late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for example, repeatedly asserted that all philosophy took Its rise in 
Greece. I do not (kink that the latest historical seboUrship give much support to the 
idea that Greek influences were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were eertainly absent in the earliest thinking wbiob must bo ad- 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Burnet’s doctrine on the subject is bound up with the theory that the germ of 
philosophy can be found only in rational science. He admits that "the only Eas- 
tern people that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and philosophy 
are the Indians”, but be goes on to say that **00 Indian scientific work and there- 
fore nothing we coont as philosophy, can be dsted with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Philosophy, Part I p. 9.) He efeewbere says that ‘‘Indian 
science was demonstrably borrowed from Greece after the conquest of Alexander”. 
I am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
thf^ the question is still open whether in regard to certain detailed points in phi- 
losophy. India was influenced by Greece or Greece by India. But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the essential lines on which it has been conceived there eanr be no 
aoobt whatever. It is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not spring 
from ‘natoral science*. 

Basic PBUnaPLE of Indian Philosophy 


There is, no doubt, a seose in which it may be jastly claimed that philosophy 
is the offering of science. It represents an intellectual quest, and in this, as wo 
have seen, H agrees with science, and differs from such sphere of human experience 
aa ^igion anff morality and art. If we say that in India philosophy found Us 
orudo in religion, we most make it clear that by this wc do not mean that 
phuMphy may bo simply an extension of religious experience, in the same way as 
we have nmod that in the West it is an extension .of acientific enquiry. Bcicnee 
aod icligioo aa aooroei of philosophy do not stand on the same footing. Religion 
in India baa been rather the soil in which philosophy has grown than 
the teed from which it has germinated. The analogy ia not perfect, bccanse 
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bnt for the cognilivc element in religions experience, philosophical thought 
could not so directly have grown out of it. But what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radicnliy diirorcnt from those under which 
it orij^ated ill the West. It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
waa the endcafonr to understand the world and man and the endeavour to disrover 
tho right way of life. But in these endeavours the thiiikcrs of India did not iM'gin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied d<‘tail of tho phenomenal world. 
They were moved by a profound soiiMe that man’s true good was not to be found 
ill the phenomenal, and that the phenonictial itself was uiiHubsinntia!. The things 
of 8 CI 180 and of time were not the objects either of their study or of their desire. 
Enough for them to know that they were shadows ; their business was with the 
Koal. 8o they define the object of their search in such terms ns these 

^Tho Self which is free from sin, free from old ngo, from death and grief, from 
hoiigor and thir^t, which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
nothing but whkt it ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to uiidersiaiid. lie who has senrehefl out that Bell and 
understands it, obtains all wot Ids and ail dcHires.” (Chand. Up. Vi 1 1, 7, 1;. 

There arc probably ixople who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
arc perhaps people who would say that th(‘ great Upiinishadie text, '^tat tvam asi”y 
is not philosophy. It is true that the writers of the UpanishadH do not present us 
with closilv reasoned philosophical argiimetits of llu* kind to W'hich we arc aceus- 
tomed ill Wcsicrti philosophy, but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking 
and they are the foun tain-head from which the groat stroams of Jndinii philosophi- 
cal thought took their rise. 1 shall not pursue this thought further. It is .to tny 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two approaches to the problems of tibilosopby. and it moans a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical siudcut in India that ho should bo in 
touch with tho working of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

Both in India and the West philosophy was i)orn out of the needs of the human 
spirit. It was an inteUcctual qui^st, but the Intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in pbiloHot)hy is the 
BatiafaolioQ not merely of the intellect but of the whole man. 

Vedanta and Western TiioutJUT 

Wo might find grounds in an examination of the thought of both Indian and 
Western thinkers for denying that this is uiiivcrs.'iily true, lio the Tbeaetetus IMato 
puts into the mouth of Bocmlos the words that “wonder is the feeling ol r philoso- 
phor. and philosophy begins in wonder.” Them is one fauious pasHfigo in the 
Kepublie, wlicre he iclls us that, the philoHopher is not merely a seeker after truth : 
ho IS a lover of truth and of all true being. For riato philosophy was not a hari'ly 
iiitellcctnul exorcise. Aristotle may seem lo hold a diOcrent point of view, for he 
adds to a situiiar stuteincnt to the efiect. that the earliest philosophers began to 
philosophise on aceoiint of woiuler, the lo1 towing words : — 

“Bitice they philosophised In order to escape from ignoranec, cvidditly they were 

piirituing RcieHoe in onier to know, and not from any utiliinrian end As the man 

is free, we say, who exists (<ir his own sake and 4)Ot for another’s, so we pursue 
Uiis as the only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.” (Meta. 982b). 

There is soiiicihing hero that is comp. raUe with the thought of the Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in kiiowhdge : not simply of its 
being reached by means of knowledge, but of its consisting in knowledge. It is 
true there is a great dificrence between what Aii.stoMc Hi>d what Bankara understood 
by knowledge. For Aristotle Ibis knowledge at its highest means participation 
ill that pure thought tit which the being of God consistH. But this thought 
is not the negation of dls<>nrsive thought but its crown. With Sankara, 
tut the oih(V hand, the hnowh’dge which is the goal is a knowledge in 
which velntkNia are completely traiiscended. In so far os there is truth in tho 
ataiemewt that hi WHSttorci thooght jntcnectaai satisfactioti is the end of phitoflopfay 
the same nuaemml; my he nmiae with truth of indian thought. But it is a very 
i]iiidi’4|Qate ulaiUMacQt to aiufce wbout thought ol either East or West. For 
with both AiimoUe osmI ^anloifw the end is really the odjusimctit ol the spirit of 
moil to reality ; it is wot iwicihxstwai ootisfaetion in any narrow sense of the term. 

1 woofil luge that hath in the East and in the West philosophy has hod ibis 
eioae cpawectioa with life. There is no rod divoxce heiwtcsi philosophy and one’s 
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Mieiieftl Meds. Xho oiicmy of philoRop^y both Id India and in the Wetl haa nol 
been the dralrc of man to reach a aoiniton of the dcc|)c»t probluma of the univcrtio 
which will bring aatUfactiuu to hi a ivhutc being. It baa been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to bo inhibited in ita purauit of truth by thu fact that 
a oertain aaiialactloo has been found in oouciualona reached after a partial survey 
of the ground. 


Philosophy and Scieniific Enquiuy 

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer the cotumeni that in 

that 1 have said so far I have made no attempt to show that philoaophy really 
impicinents the cluirua that have been made lor her. In particular, it is common 
for critics to point to the certainty of the retiults of acieutific enquiry, and to thu 
unanimity of scientista in rccogniaing them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the 
theories of the philoaopbcra and to the unending warfare waged against each other 
by the different schools. This is a ease that can be very i-lTcciivcly put. The 
criticism would be coro|jlet<^iy devastating if science could bo so liberated from 
all philosophical implicatiuus. The trouble is that the seicu list is not- merely a 
scientist ; he is also a man. It is always difficult for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
questions, it has become no easier for him to do so with the increasing degree of 
spccislisatioii among the sciences. 

CO-OPEHATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The sekutist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions. 
They force themselves upon him and the choice is not between lacing them and 
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and ill-coiiKidered iinswer to them 
and taking |)(Uiis to think out a satisfy iiig answer. We may deplore the fact that 
with oil their thinking, philosophers have not reached agreeinont on any of the 
profound qiiesiions with which they have conuerned tbcinselvcs. But there is still 
more confusion among the f iciic solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo* 
gophers of all schools continue to feel with Socrates that even the discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that leading scientists have 
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot ^evadc philosophicaT problems. Wo 
are led to hoi)c fur a great strengi bulling of that co-operation between science and 
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has liocn ho 
fruitful. One has only toremiiid uin self of the work of men like Descartes. Galileo, 
Bacon and Locke, Leibitliz and Kant, to realise how close the uMHOciniiun was. And 
the association eannot be broken. If science is not allied with good philosophical 
thinking, it will bo allied with unphiloHophlcul dogmatism. 

One is conscious in those days of widespread desire on the side of the ^ scientists 
as well as on that of, the philosophers for the sircnglberiing of the aHsociation . It 
is unfortunate that our courses of studies should have become so highly specialised 
that many, siudeiiis. aru condemned to the study of fragments of' the whole of 
reality, and never have their aiteiitiun directed even to the fact that they are 
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggeslcd that philosophy should find 
some place in the cunieulum of every student of seience would probably be 
regarded as a crunk. There can ho no douht (however), that oriu of the gr<5AteHt of 
our needs at the present time is fur an educuiion that will enable the student to 
see beyond the frugmenturiness u! the parlieuhir scienccH, and according to bis 
capacity, to apprehend the whole. 

Duty of a riiiLosoniER 

I have sjiokcn perhaps as if this task here related only to sciniliric enquiry. 
1 would remind you of what J said curlier i'l this pa{)er of the fact that philu- 
Bopy has originnted not only from scientific enquiry. Jt has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the (|nestiotiings to which religion has given rise. And t 
think it would not be difficult to show that at the present time thtTu is a spiri- 
tuid movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less signiffent for philosophy than 
the scientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the day arc aware Of 
it, and they arc fully prepared to recognise that any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its riebnesss. 

6o the philosopher has to-day a place of as great importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and be has a task as great as ever was laid upon bis prede* 
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e^rt. It ii not onlv knowlodiEe thnt bno been fregmented, eo bate the pnrpoMO 
of men. Tbe pliiloioplier*t firet bmineie it to seek and teaeh the Troth aa amnal 
|U1 friffmeota^ tratbi. Bat the Troth ie not eomeibiog that anbeiete In om iao* 
Ution from life and indifferenee to the deeda and tbe deatinfea of thoae who life. 
W^e cannot to aeparate fact and falue. I believe the philoeopher raiaea to the fall 
height of hla high calling only aa he realiaea that hia function ia not mer^ to 
harmonlae all ^nght, bat to point the way to the harmoniaing of all life. 

RMding of iiapera--2iidi. dosr— 2lat. December 1934 

Tbe aeoond day'a proeeedingc of the Oongreaa commenced with Dr» Jchn 
MeKmutU^ Prcaldent, in the chair. 

Mr. AT. P. Maity, Preaident of the Payebology Section tdelWered an intereatiog 
addreaa on. modern reacarehea in Payebology and how they have edeoted Philoaophy 
aa a whole. 

Mr. AT* R, Srinivoi lytngar epoke on ^'Religion and Ethica”. Papere were then 
read on **The Plaro of God in tbe Advaita V^anta”. 

Natube of Goj> 

Mr. AT. y. Raghavendrachar, in hia paper, stated that the conception of God 
In Adraila did not touch the problem. at hand. The problem waa about the origin 
of the indifidual and hia relation to the world. It was to aolve thia that the 
queation of God waa taken up. The Adraita account of the Indeterminate 

negated tbe vero problem. Nor did it justify the Upanishadic tho^ht. The 
Upanishada had in view a real Isvara aa the ground of a real world, fint tbe In* 

determinate had nothing to do with him. Nor was the position of Advalta really 

different from the doctrines that its founder wanted to refute. The worlds aa 
superimposed, waa unreal. The Indeterminate was nothing. So the Advaitic poaitioo 
waa not different from the Suuyavada. Oit waa made the ground of all. Bo the 
position waa not in aubatance different from the Vijiianavada. The world waa 
traced to cH and acit. So the oneness of tbe ground waa not attained. Advaita. 
with all its ezoellence was not free from inconsistencies, bot without them it 
becomes Dvaita. Dvaita aa philosophy was sound and it waa the only proper 

Vedanta. 

Mr. P. P. 8, Sastrij iu his paper, stated that in philosophy, aa in religion, 
*God’ signified that Being from whom the Universe bad its source ; He ia different 
from tbe world of finite intelligences aa well aa from tbe material world, thongh 
the degrees of differoooes vary in tbe two eases. God in some systems does not 
create tbe finite aonls, aa He creates tbe material world ; and the soul in Advaita 
differs frdm God only as the reflection from the prototype. Bat God is called aneh 
only iu so far as He ia distinguished from tbe soul and considered to be in some 
relation to it. God is the conserve of life’s goods sod tbe comforter of life’s sor* 
rows. Any being that transcends happiness and misery, that does not recognise a 
distinct soul to be cheered and comforted, any undetermined Being that is called 
Absolute or Ultimate canoot be called God ana it is so called in the Advaita sys- 
tem. The term most closely spproximaUng to God is Iswara s there is a plaoe for 
Iswara in Advaita. The Dwaitiu had always resorted to tbe trick of aetthig up 
dummies and kuoeking them down. 

*‘S£Lr-CB BATED i>£LU6IOB OF PbILOSOPBSBS” 

Mr. A. C. Mukherp stated that the history of tbe battle between Advaita and 
its eriUea was mostly a history of what might be called the eelf-erealed delnsion of 
idiilosoplierB ; for* ihe cocounter was not in reality ao fierce as the battle oriee 
wonld 1 ^ one to imagine. That relation and difference were ineeperable torn onr 
Imowledlge, and conseqvsntly even the highest conceivable, reality must be relational 
—this had never been denied by any type of absolutism. The veslly pnakling 
qneetion wm whether the highest reality of relational ihonght waa In reality the 
highest. The pusale bed enrvited all attempts made. In Indian as well at Wealern 
thought, tor a sneoessfol solmiott. Ihat,Bealitv was ulUmatefo ultra-rational and 
eoneeqnently above all determinations, wae the central thonfi^t of the Advaita 
philoeophy. At the tame time, it waa elearly eonsekma of the lelatlonal eharaeter 
of all uJnMng and el all leaaoniag. It iediow^ from these two poeUlons that the 
nitro-ielitlonai waa ineoneeIvnMe m ua« Yet, legirol thought, aec ow in g to 9, bsinf 
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fto iodMpentable stage in the entire process of realising the uUn-relatiootl AbsoIntCL 
the nnthinkable had to bo brought under the conditions of thought by means of 
attributing to it wnat really could not belong to it ; this was the necessity of super* 
imposition. The Brahman, though absolutely distinction-less, was to be coowifcd as 
that to which belonged, as it were, the germ of all distinctions ; and this might 
then be coneeifed as Maya, Bakti, or prakriti of the omnisient Lord. Thu^ suf^r* 
imposition, which was but another name for accommodation to the conditions of 
discursive thought, occupied a prominent place in the Advaita method of stimula- 
ting thought to go beyond itself. 

Papers on Indian Philosophy 

Sectional meetings then commenced at 1 p. m. In the Indian Philosophy Section 
which was presided over by Mabamahopadhynys 5. Kuppwwami Saatri five papera 
were read. Mr. J), M. Dutt, in a paper on “Some difficulties of Sail khy a System , 
stated that these presented themselves in connection with the theories of bcgioningless 
world and beginning of cycle, dissolution and conservation, transformation and 
plurality of selves. Mr. Dutta in another paper on “the main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy*’ made a succinct review of contemporary philosophical sctiviiies in 
India, dealing witn the beginning of modern philosophical studies, the influent^ of 
Christian Theology, graduiu recognition of Indian Philosophy in regard to new proble^noa 
and different lines of resolutions, and the phiiosophics of Kadhakrishnan and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharya. _ 

Mr. T. R. Chintamani read a paper on “The Philosophy of ParnRarabhatlar . Mr. 
P. ti, Naidu, in his paper on “Ridemption according to Lokacharya , gave 
the Vaishnava conception of God’s love for and altitude towards the sinner, as 
expounded in Lokaebarya’s “Brivachanabhusanam”, an important theological tr^ties 
written in Tamil, and compared it with the Cbiislian conception. Mr. o. 
Srivastapa, in his paper on '‘Advaitisra in the light of modem thought ’, attemptea 
a vindication of Advaitism through a criticism of nco*Hegciian Idealism. 

Papers on Logic and Metaphysics 


In the Logic and Metaphysics section, Miss A. L, Haidar ^ in her paper on 
‘^Bcrgsoiiiau conception of Matter,” staled that in Bergson’s philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was probably due to the fact that he approa- 
ched the problem of matter from different angles. Mr. R. V, Z>as, in bis paper on 
“What is a Proposition”, said that propositions could not be regarded as possibiii- 
tics or subsistent entities, that a true proposition was one with fact and that ewen 
in a false proposition, there were aspects of fact which were objccMvc, thoi^n tney 
did not constitute fact. Mr. P. S. Naidu, in his essay on “Locke and Critical 
Realism”, said that some of the characteristic features of Critical Realism were 
traceable to Lockers Theory of Knowledge. , j 

Mr B. S Naik, in his paper on “Epistemology of Illusion , said that the theory 
that the illusory was a non-cogiiiiivc construction (cf. Akhyatavada) was untenable, 
because it made illusion, double illusion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
impossible. Mr. T. R. K Murti, dealing with "Jllusion as confusion of 
functions”, said that all analysis of illusion revealed three subjective funcliona. 
namely, (i) believing in a being independent of one’s conBciouanws (lO 
appearance dependent on one’s consciousnesp, and (ui) withdrawing 
ap^rancc. Each was complete iu itself, though to engender 

complication, one of them serving as ground and the rest as matter. There were 
two ^ kinds of matter, namely, absolutely indetem mate, and indeterminate due to 
complication (cf. Nirvlsesa, and Anirvachaniya). The first was negative in 
was^never realised as form, and the second was positive ^oj-he extent te which it 
was 80 raised, and it contained a demand and a. warning-tho demand that the 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that sucji 
posaible on the reflective level, though nflcction 

Mr G. H. Malkani, in his paper on “Some RiflectionB on the nature wPhilo- 
Bopbio Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its origin in scc|Hicism, 

S fiSa and not vtee versa, recogSised the region of.no facts. was ln«p^ 
of verification, there being no rational means of resolving difference between pbiloso- 

phera who disagreed, Ethics and Social Philosophy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Religion wd ^ 

Ro^ n psper on *The conception of God in Leibnitz s Philosophy • 
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Mr i^rahlad C, Divanji^ in bis pftpcr on ‘*Gun God be ftccii’\ said tbst by 
tindtTKOiii|{ necessary Sadhana one can visualise God as a bciii^ who expresses 
Himself in n particular form ; or who creates, preserves and destroys the universe 
without cxpreMMiiii; Himself in a particular form ; or who expresses himsell in all 
the forms that constitute the universe. Ibc question, however, ceased to exist 
when one realised that there was only one without a second, (ikamevadvititiyam) 
in which distinction between percipient and percept disappeared altopetber. 

^ Mr. D. L\ Dc read a paper on ‘^Ethical considerations rf Micbanical Determi- 
nism.’’ Mr. M. S, €rimvasa Sarma, in his paper on “Eihiral Kilaiivity and 
its bearing on Sittlicbkcit,” said that morality was man’s social attitude and as 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was delcrroinid by siitliebkeit, 
continuity of which was essential to social solidarity. Progress was not destruction, 
but reconstruction of ideal in consonance with cbanKcd coiiditioDs, and that was 
wbat Dharma, as couedved in Hindu ethics, stood for. 

Papers on PsycHOLOCiV 

In the Psychology Section, Mr. 0, Daau read a paper on “The concept of with in 
psycbo-nnnlysiH.’* Mr. Vamram read one on “Frendian Psycholo/zy.’’ 

Mr. 8, C, Chattcrj\ in his paper on “The Dividing Line between Perception 
and infireiice”, said thiit there was no hard and fast lino of division between 
perception and inference from the point of view of psychology. 

In the cveninR at 5-^0 p. ro. Or. A/. K. Gopalaswami adilri^scd the general 
Coiifcrcnco on “Psychoht^ical Approach to Truth and Error.” The lecture was 
illustrated by lauteru slides. 

Reading of papers— *3rd. day— 22nd. December 1934 

The ConRrcBB rc-assembicd to-day with Sir S» Badhakrhhnan in the ebnir, 
for the transaction of oHicial business, it was decided that Ibe next seHMoii of 
the CoiiKrcsH should be held at Calcutta under the auspices of the Calcutta 
University, yir 8. Radhakrishnan was^rc-eheted President of the Workint{ Cominiitu! 
niid Messrs. 8. 8. 8uryunaraynna Bastri and Ilaridns llhiittacharya were re-clechd 
BecrcinricH. Dr. Baroj Das was re-elected Librarian. The Con^nss then divided itself 
into sectional meetings. 

In the Indian Philosophy Section, Mr. Af. V. V. K. Jiangachari read a paper 
on “The evolutional impliealionH of the libnRavad Gita.” He said that, necordiOR 
to Oito, life was ^ovtriied by faith. The buHis of faith was evolutional betlermenl 
of race and iedividuai. Evolution was rendered ponsible by availability by nature 
of diverse values. Vuira^'ya was desistiiiR from activities (lelrimeiital to evolution, 
and ubhyasa was persisting; in activities conducive to it. Mr. //. M, Bhattacharya 
read a paper on “The conception of 8oul in the Nyay.a Byslein,” 

Dr. 8ail(swur iSm read a paper on “Appaiyadikshila's estimate of the contro- 
versy between the upholders of the Pratibinmvadu and the Ava«*chcdavada.” 

ill the LoRic and Metaphysics Heetion, Mr. J\ G. Dattn read a paper on ’The 
Dawn of a New Philossphy”, in whieh ho said that the conlliet between Philosophy 
and coinmoiisenHo and beiwedi theory and practice could bo removed if Philosophy 
devoted itself to the task of showintt that, reality is known os ii is. 

Mr. J). Londha rend a paper on the “IViocentric Philosophy of Ludwij; Kluges.” 

Mr. 1\ K. Basu in his paper on “The ideal and the Keul^’ discussed the theories 
of I’luto. Aristotle, Bergson, Bunkara, Patunjali and others. 

In the Psycholofry Beciion, Mr. 8. S, Jalota read a paper on “The Mind and 
Body.” in it be said that mind and body form one indivisible whole. The subject 
which is only another name for this whole is n psyehosomatie orRunism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothing but body, and in another sense body may be 
culled notbiiiR but mind. The senses are din'ereiit, no doubt ; but the object is one 
and the same living lleulity. 

Mr. 8, Basu, in his esay on **Tho AOectivc Nature of Sensory Qualities,” criti- 
cised the current theories of seusation and supported the Aflectivc coiitinum theory 
of sensory (lualilics. 

Mr. R. iv. Ghosh read an intereslinR paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in the 
course of which he held that standard of beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determioed by subjective attitude. The CouRress then came to a close. 



Tbe Ml India Edacatioaal Conference 

The tenth Reunion of the All India Edacational Conference coromnneed ila four 
ncfwioii at New Delhi on the Dncimber 1934 under the preeideney of 

/Ao^ttr Chain Singhs Senior Miutsicr, Jodhpur State. In the courac of his npceefa, 
the Prenideut naid 

Pranidaiilial Addrana 

‘III view of the important constitutional developments impending, the extension 
and improvement of odncaiiotial faciliiicn assume a seriousness which wo do not 
always rcaliso with sufliciont vividness. There is not much chtnec of modern demo* 
cralie iiistitattons being successful in thin country tinlcHS we work at the same time 
for mlucational advancement of our people and produce democracy eapahio of under* 
staiming not only the privileges but also the respouRibilitios of eitixciiship”. 

i he President acknowledged his election to the chair as symbotioal of the grow- 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indiai: States were alii* 
niately connected with one another in most matters alTbcting niitioual |>rogress and 
parUcuInrly educatton, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, iiiteiit on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. He hoped when an Al!*lndla Pedemtion matcriallscii, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-opcratloo in important nation-building activities. 

Discussing the educational problem, Thaxur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. The main problem was not 
BO much Hs improvement as its spread, but reform could never be ciTuctod unless 
wo are prepared to tiec the unpleasantness of extra taxalicm. 

Concluding, Tbakur Cbaio biugh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. Zakir Hussain, Principal, Jamia Millia Mamin, and Chairman of the Recep- 
tion OoiumittQe, welcomed (he delegates Co historic D.ilhr, a city *nf great disappoint* 
ments, of great successes and great failures, which watched with apparent uncoil* 
corn the birth of empires and their atiiiihilntioii. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said “Two changes will have to be istroduced in the entire 
systciu of edii'*.ntion from tbe bottom to the top. First of those is a change in the 
whole orieiitutioii of our education. If, ns wo have seen, the individunl mind can bo 
idncatcd only by cultural goods ad <111 ate to its (own Htriicturr, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the gMiiji to which one belongs, in which one is liorn and bred 
must be the best means of its deveiopment and culturt'. It is essoiitial to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called edacaied who arc blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonics of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
Itinguiigc and literature, to whom nil that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is (rsBontinl to so change education as 
to render it possible that yonng men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable of thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed sjwech, ns the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts, Tho second thing that will have to be done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughooss 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiativo by 
iitlowing as wide a fii;ld as possible of free activity to the pupils 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date arc to bo 
changes for the better, if the government of the people by tbe people is to prove 
to he government for the people, we shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co*oprraiive activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could be cogeadered 10 the 
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yamnga: gaomiioas of the eonatry* 1 hope yon will aot be alariaed at aiy men- 
tloaioff a feaee of politleal mponsibiity in pniMla as one of the objeetires which 
OUT edaeational iostltatlant sboahl strife to acbiere. We are told, in season and 
ont that edncation sbonld bare nothinit to do -with politics. Yes, there is polities and 
potitieo. There is politics which I wonld not see, which no trae edacator would 
tee, anywhere near edaeational institutiona. It is the 8hort8is:hted politics of 
opportunism. It is the polities which seeks to make education the cheap oandmaid 
of its passing objectifes. My complaint Is that oor present system of edacation is 
much, too mncbi poUties-ridden. For what is it bat politics of a kind that to the 
entire neglect .of the needs of the indifidnai mind and needs of all-stded defeiop- 
meni of national life, we hare ran the whole edncationai system, to man nothing 
more than clerical offices of this eonntry? A system which has robbed generation 
alter generation of oar yoang men of courage, of iniiiatife, of will to serfe anything 
higher than their own narrowly-coneeifed self-interest, of joy in life and 
pride in ereatife effort without hope and without fiston, characterless cheap articles 
of mMS productioo to bo aucttonea in the market place to the bigbeat bidder. It is 
time we gare to our edncationai effort more edifying ideals of personal and national 
existence, ideals of justice and fairplay. Ideals of ser? ice for the good of tho 
whole of which one is part, ideals of uational solidarity ideals of co-operatkc end- 
eavour, anbscribed by our young men. healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trained strong will, Bound judgment, refined feelings, honest and frank, yet generous 
aod tolerant, trustful and trustworthy to this end. We shall have to set about tho 
task in dead earnest of transforming our educational insiitutions from places of 
individual aelf-seeking to places of devotion to social ends, from scats of theoretical 
and intelleetnal one-aideness into those of practical human many-sideness and from 
centres of mere acauisiilon of knowledge to those of its right use. If this is poli- 
tics it Is politics ot a kind, a far-sight^ constructive politics. Then politics is the 
life breath of edacation 

Procaadings & Resolntions 


Enquiby into Educational Conditionb 

At the general session of the Conference, several important resolutions were dis- 
cussed. Principal 8€$hadri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over tho 
seMion, as Bao Bahadur Thakur Chavmngh, President, could not be present. 

Professor Diwan Singh Sharma (Lahore), moved a resolution recommending to 
the ^retary of State, through the Government of India, to make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Boyal Commission to enquire into the present educational 
eonditions In the country and make recommendations for reorganisation of tho 
educational system. He said that in other countries, political reform and 
educational reform had always gone together and it would be .not much to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on the eve of constitutional changes. 
He emphasised the necessity of a Royal Commission on education which was in no 
way interior to the problem of agriculture, labour or politics. 

Prof, Foktf of Kolhapur, supporting, poioed out that there had been enquiries 
into primary and secondary Mucation but not into collegiate education. Tho 

S pointment of a Royal Commission would enable a comprehensive ^enquiry of 
ucation as a whole and from the federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ralliaram (Lahore), vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that ho had 
no faith in these Commissioos, because it would merely be a waste of money, time 
and energy. The country had already had a bitter experience of such eoBtiy Com- 
missiooB, which were composed of foreigners without knowledge of the country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they knew what sort of men they would represent. 
prssMog eommnoal and sectional claims. He tbongbt that it would be insulting 
their intelligence if tdeh foreign Commissions should tell them bow to teach, eat. etc. 
Edacatioa wm a tcanslerred anhjeot and It was their problem to .devise their o#n 
potiej} suited to the country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
lionanse as this Commisston would do. 

pfOf. Pwrcmjptfi (Poona), also oppoalog, thought that there waa nothing new 
wUoh a Oommimoa could recommend. Tbej had already certain programinei and 
tlMflr would do better to oanj them ord Inatead of asking advice from foreigners. If 
•ncli a Oommiasion wu appointed It aboald be at the Govenment'a own 
ioi^tiv*u 

Amidat eheeia the resolatioa waa defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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Adyisoet Boaed of Education 

(Lthore) moved the second resol ation arfcintj; eroatioQofan Advisory 
Rim of j^aeation at the Headquarters of the Government of India to co-ordinate 
Miioitioiial Mtivities in varions provinces and to serve as a bureaa of information 
to all edEwtiimai matters. He emphasised the necessity of such a central institn* 
tm to look after the educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
StuyidaH (Aligarh) strongly supported the resolution, which was carrM. 

Exchange of Teachers 

Principal PaarM (Gowalior) moved the neat resolution urging the Oonference 
principle of exchange of teachers among educationin institutions in 
dinereot provinces and requestiner the education departments concerned to initiate 
Md facilitate such exchanges. He thonght that it would, in a humble wav, prepare 
for a united Ir.dls. Mr. Abdul Raza^ supporting, the resolution was earrieol. 

Annual Celebration of Education Weeks 

Mr. 8, P. Chatterjee (Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
taachers’ and educational associations should make' arrangements for annual celebra- 
tion of education weeks in their jurisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with the educational system of the country and to 
enhance mutual co-operation. 

Mr. Narain Pai (Cochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found useful. He hoped that other parts of India 
would copy their example. The resolution was carried. 


Rural Activities of Teachers 

Mr. Mukhefjee (Dewas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting staff in rural areas all over the country to soriouslv 
take extra rural activities in their areas so that scholars, after leaving the school* 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowledge* 

l>r. Philip (Took State) also supported and the resolution was carried. 

Teaching by Cinema & Radio 

Ph>f. Vakil urged the various Education Departments to use the Cinema and 
the Radio in the work of teaching. He thought that the Ginoma and the Radio 
were most powerful instruments of education in modern times. 

The resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof. Khair, 


Adoption of Compartmektal Examinations 
Mr. Srimvaza Varadhan moved a resolution that, the system of^ compartmental 
and snpplementary examinations should be adopted by all UniFcrsitics and educa- 
tion departments of India, under such restrictions as may bo found necessary, 
TitA speaker warned that if the resolution was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from the 'Federation. 

Mr. Ralliaram support^ but Prof. Paranjpyt opposed. The resolution was 

carried. 


Training of Inspecting Stafe 

Mr. Sarwar Husain (Delhi) requested that adequate provision of a practical and 
useful nature be made for training of inspecting staff, cither in training collies 
or by other special facilities organised for the purpose. Miss S, R, Naidu (locira* 
piastha School, Delhi) supports the resolution which was carried. 


Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearcs read the report on the moral and religions education scetioo. 

Mr. ifathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education sod 
m^ved thMt gt varions stages in secondary iustituiions, scholars should be diverted 
to vocational and techcical oducatiou in order to minimixo the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. He also suggested certain minor amendmenu 
Wbcceaftot the rcsolntton was passed. ^ ^ ^ 

Several papers were then read, one by Dr. (?. 8, Kkoir (Poopa), on the ^^Obliga* 
Iloo 00 SelecSve Edoeation’*, Dr. Ranarsidas (Agra), on "The Problem of the Ohiid’ 
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Captain J» W, Petavel (Poona) on ^Soeialiom, united eommanitles tad edncition’^ 
Dr. Rambahari (Delhi) on **XeachinK ol mathematiea in schools and eolloeeo, ana 
Dr. Alam (Aligarh) on **Soin6 Thoughts on National EUncation.** 

Physical DETEttioBATioir of Students 

Tho problem of growing physical deterioration among the stndeat community 
was discossed. in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at toe 
Gonfereoce. He said that health generally depended on four factors, namely* 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hygiene. In his opinion a 
highly dcvelo|M intellect without physical fitness was Ineifectivc. It was therefore 
essential that steps should be taken to check this growing deterioration and save the 
fntnre generation from becoroifig*-'generatlon of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

RE-CONSTBUenON IN EDUCATION 

Prof. Dewan Singh Sharma in his address on reconstroction in edneation said 
that many of the defects in the present system had been pointed out by ednea- 
tionists all over India, bnt the ehief defect was .n kind of Rip Van Winklisra. Rip 
Van Winkle was one of the most beloved characters created in fiction but be was 
misfit in his home and after he waked tip from bis trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of bis country. In the same way out educational system was behind 
times by many years, if not generations, and thus it was ont of touch with the 
political, economic, cnltnra), social and liiignistic needs of the time. Politically 
India wanted an educated and intelligent electorate and dynamic leadership and 
Cbere was much to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil conioiousness. 
India was mainly an agricaltnral country in which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemployment. Another great defect in oar ednea* 
tkm was the inadequate provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
•drooated a common lingua franca. 

Eduoation in Dynamic World 

The conception of education io the dynamic world and the role of teachers in 
educational renaissance wss the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
it. G. Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers’ Training College. He discussed the 
new movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout the world. Despite the 
development of toe scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own intellec- 
tual ioitiativo and creative thought. They could not, tbereforp, divest themselves 
of the responsiblHty not only to stndy their subjects of introduction and the 
psychology of children but also the social order amidst which they were living 
to-day. The developments associated with the growth of industrialism and scleDtific 
technology had added immcsurably to the material and intellectual power of 
roan but they bad at the same time created a grave psychological aud ethical 
■itnation because of the failure of man’s social and moral consciousness to adapt 
itself to the changed condiiious. This had resulted in the present situation with 
Its wars and eaploitaiion, its social and economic injustices, its unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life, It was this problem which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by eialting in school *work co-operation above competition, creation about 
acqnisitivenesa, service above Inst for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
lives ol Iheir pupils but also train disciplined workers aud leaders in the cause for 
better social order. 

Sir G. Andersoa’f Addres* 

Sir George Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government ol India, 
in addressing the Conference, said 

One of the atriktng features of the tiroes is the increasing attention now paid 
to the problems of education. This is largely^ due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
tbs Education Member has suggested, we are passing ibrongh an age of transitiOD, 
that we are gripped by raptaly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
demand for adapting our *edacaifoiial structure to the new requirements, to new 
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demand U growing in InteoBity. Efen ooofooation addresaen 
comprising Bome what platitudinous advice to the recipients of degreea. 

caustic diatribes against the present system of 
eduwtmn a^ of el^nent and Mrsnasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

^ j ^ Acre myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my 
S ®u*? ^ frankness, as it i% only by a realisation 

***** difficulties that they can crcntually be overcome. It may be, how^ 
21 Mgerness to break loose from present limitations err 

sufficiently into account the 
which beset our path, that we are unhc^ful of progress which 
has mn made in many directions. I shall refer briefly to some of these directions, 
r *3^* « whole attitude towards the education of girls has been trauaformed. 
instead ot apatny and even 'of active opposition there is now growing sense of the 
value and imporuuce of girls education. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (even more important) they arc tending to stay 
longer at senool and are making more sustained progress. This tendency is 

confirmed by statistics, the number of girls who have been successful in matricu- 

in 1927 to 2K17 in.l9:i2 ; and even more rapidly 
to »770, in the fallowing year. Again, the number of those who have graduated 
has risen from tJO in 1927 to 228 in 1^12 ; and again more rapid to 335 in the 
following year. This remarkable increase has given rise to difflcnlt problems 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to be 

developed rigidly in imitation of boy’n education, with all its defects and limits- 
. *** L . “ the enrolment of girls’ colleges, no.v so refreshing in their compara- 
tive efficiency and in the vitality of thi'ir corporate life, soon reach the gigantic 
dnnensions of those of many men’s colleges ? Let us take heed lest wo fall. 

^ surprise to those who live and work in Northern India that in 

British India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 

co^edncatioiial institniions. This is a satisfactory development, but only up to a 
point. India caiiuot afford to provide separate schools for girls in her inuumcrable 
rUiages ; the alteriiatrvc lies iheroforc between co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widespread dciiinl of education for girls. Again, even if the necessaiyr 
finance were forihconiing it is doubtful whether the multiplication of miniite and 
inefficient scboals for girls would be justified. A system of co-oducation, 'however, 
should not be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on siitfcrance ; eo-cducalion should lie extended also to the 
stafL It is also for coni»iderntion whother girls* schools, where efficient, might not 
form a sounder basis than boys* Hcbools for oo-education. Women are usually 
more suitable than roco as teachers for young children. 

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the "change in attitude 
towards the education of what are generally termea the depressed classes. Until a 
few years ago, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
and segregate schools for their ehildren, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive- 
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The new and 
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the 
admission of these children to the ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay 
Govern meot have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a sebod 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
matoteuanoe of a reasonable .degree of cleanliness by the pupils ail who comply 
with this condition should be freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
casta to which they belong. Old time prejudice doubtless "persists io certain 
phioaB, bat at long last we have adopted a right policy in this conneetioo. 

NaREOUTIKO ATUOSPHCRE of SeOEEGATC 6CHOOL8 
I with that I could record a similar dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of aegregate schools, which are niainuiocd for the exclusive needs of a partiealar 
community, and a commensarate increase in the ordinary scboola. As has hero sugges- 
ted by the Director of Public lostruction, Bihar and Orista, ludta caaoot atfordnve 
maiate achoola ia each village, where one would be aaffident ; a distriet board 
aehool for boys ; a sfmtlar acbool for girls ; a p a thsha la ; a m a kt a h a ; and a 
ichool for the depressed claases. Nor esn it be advisable, espeeiallj io the present 
coaditiOD of India, that such large aambo: of pamls shoala spend the important 
yean of formative boyhood ia narrowing atmospoeie ol aneb sehoola ; It wonid 
he lar better lor them as well as lor the eouulgy as a while U ihiy joiaed in the 
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wider life of tlie ordinary echoole. in bmeinf; comradcebip with boys of other 
eommnniUes. I would sagp;c8t to ino Muslim commanity, in psrticnisri that they 
would bo hotter ad?iaecr to press, if need be, for reasonable ii^aranteco lor the 
maiotenanee of their religion and cnltnro in the ordinary schools than lor a further 
moltiplioation of segregate schools. 

Education in Bubal Abeas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is tho increasing attention paid to edneation 
in rural areas. The effect of past neglect in this direction bare been to impoverish 
the coantryside by sacking initiativo and capacity from tho villages into the towns ; 
and tho evil is aoeentuatd by tho fact that, village conditions being what they 
arc, very few of those who have been edneated in the towns return to serve the 
oountryside. 

Efforts are now being made in certain provinces to connteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, which slioala 
become the pivot of rural reconstruction. At first, tho plan was to institute a few 
separate agricultural achools, but on the advice of the Linlithgow Oommisaioo, 
these have now given way to a attempt to harmonise the teaching and conrset of 
of all rural schools to a rural environ ment. These efforts represent perhaps the, 
most striking ;and promising development in educational policy in recent yearse 
If we can sncceed in this direction wc shall not only relieve congestion in th 
universities, but (even mpro importaut) we shall play a vital part iu the recons- 
truction of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in tho widening of 
school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools are now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there arc gardens bright with shrubs and flowers, 
in tho care of which the pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also been 
made in the piaying of games, i ot only in the skill displayed but also in the 
spirit in which they were played CoDsiaorable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts— and I hasten to add the girl guides— have also contributed 
much towards tho brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they Save iastallod a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of easts and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, X hn;! optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle Headway Against Forces of Iluteracy 

There is, therefore, good causo for encouragement ; but £ wish that I could go 
further. 1 shall try to explain the reason for this qualification by recounting to 
yon a story of which you may be familiar. 

Histarians often point to the Begent Oreleaus as one of the great failures in 
history ; tho cause of bis disappointment is thus explained^ The day of his Chris- 
ten tng was one of great rejoiciug ; and many friends were present, each bearing a 
gift. One bronght tbc gilt of power ; anotbiT the gift oi wisdbm ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on. All were delighted 
and predicted a bruliaDt futnre lor the little child. Towards the end of the eere- 
mony, however, an old woman, entered tho room and asked why she had not been 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, Then he ahall not 
have my gift,, the gift to usu his gift8\ Is ir not possible that we also suffer from 
a similar disability I We can point, as I have tried to do, to many eneouragiiig 
achievemenes, but somehow or other, when we come to review the effects of our 
work os a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, the position of primary cdueation. Daring the last ten years, 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicatea at any rate that 
even the poorest hi the lend sre bemnning to realize the benefits of education. But 
when we review the results of all tra expenditure of time and money in the terme 
of literacy, we eaonot but M acute dlmqmintment. In some provioeee. indeed 
very little headway is beiiig made against the forces of illitersey. Btatiaties teit Him 
distresslDg tsfo that out of every huiMired pupils enrolled In dass 1, only tl on an 
average reach data IV (when liteeagy should he aebieved) three years later. 

The general resulte at the secondary stage are similarly disappdntiog. Whenas, 
on the one band, boys in inereasing nambeis pass matrienlation at an early- age, 
some of thm at the age of film or even ttiider> and then proeeed pieiantiixely 
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to eoUcKei OTcr 55 per oent. oi the boya io the upper elaaack of h\A Mh^u uM 
not Buffieiently aa?aiioed even to compete for that simple test they hsve 

reached the age of 13 and many of these have reached a considerably older 
Thus the former category of boys are denied the braeiog benefits of school nfc» 
while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matriculation are unsuccessful in the efibrt and thus represent 
a sad waste of effort, .11 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stage. It has bwn oalonlaica 
that only 25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late In • 

degree within the normal period of time ; the universities are therefore congests oy 
large numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and above these disappoiotroents, there is the nightmare of unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. , .1 ,1 

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stifiTening of the Stan aarw 
of university examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would cither accentuate the waste, serious enough 
already, by prolonging still further the unfruitful labours of those whoso bent aw 
not lie in literary studies ; or it would be a means of denying educational faciiiiics 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

I therefore suggest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in ininr 
contention that university reform in itself would he of little value and tbat to 
become efifective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupittODS 
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has beeii 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whatever be their bent and their capacit^s, Is 
duo very largely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay st^e, ate taught on 
the assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective 
sure that pupils shall attaiu the objective of each particular stage, which they 


The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise five 
classes, and not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety dislrib - 
ted, inspection should be helpful as well as critical ; the teachers should not oni^ 
have been weM-trained, but in ruMl areas should be in sympathy with rural rt^^i- 
rements. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy. 

Over and above the primary stage, there should be a shortened 
which would provide a good general education, unirammtlled by 
menu, for boy^a up to about the age oi fifteen. On the completion of this st^^ 
many again, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, 
receive vocational training with the advantage of iTl 

of general training ; others, again, would prepare K 

university. As soon ns alternative faci itics for vocational training l^ad b^^ 
ded, universities would be fully justified in improving Ihcir standards of tcscniog 

^°tn^^*brief is the scheme of reconstruction, which has recently been 

which rfiouM be within iheit own objcctice, ^ wiuttn t ^e ^ 

petenee of each : the bugbear of biennial eiaminaiioai will haw Dew aw 

o1X.*itScaUr - 

the qapstioQ is whether we shall respond to fihat lesOa 



On higher education 

Limited Facilities of Indian Universities 

The following informing article was written by 8j. Ramananda 
ChcUUrjee and appeared in the “Modern Review* : — 

Sir Oeorge Andersm^ Kt. C. 8. f., C. I. E., M. A., Educational CommiBaioDer 
with the Government of India, wrote in the Progress of Education in India 1927-32, 
pubiisoed this year : 

’ **47. It might have been hoped that, having been freed from wasteful over- 
lapping and duplication which is an almost inevitable concomitant of the affiliating 
system, unitary universities would have proved to be economical ; but such ts^ far 
from haying been the case. Inde^, the main criticism levelled against unitary 
universities is on the score of expense 

*46. One of the main causes of this high expenditure is the nnregnlated com- 
petition which now runs riot between universities, ’affiliating as well as unitary. 
Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit, bent on providing ample facilities 
for higher education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. The danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science, in consequence of the high 
initial and annual expenditure involved.’’ 

*dt is difficult to suggest remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance, 
but India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
resweb, which will provide suitable training for her young men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her means.” Vol. 1. p. p. 77*78. 

Writers of official reports should use measured language in harmony with facts. 
In the passage quoted above, Sir George Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 
ideal in view. 

What is his idea of a university system for India *‘wbicb, above all, will be 
within her means” ? He has not . given any estimate of the expenditure, within 
India’s means, which she should incur for elementary, secondary, collegiate and 
university education. If in any sphere of the activitiea of the State in India ita 
expenditure is excessive and out of ali proportion to its revenue, it is certainly not 
that of education. But from the language used by Sir George Anderson one may 
suppose (1) that the sums spent from public funds on education in India are enormous, 
(2) that ^ucational expenditure is the biggest or one of the biggest items of public 
expeedlture in India, and (3) that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) crores 
of ludia’s public delk a large portion was incurred for education. But none of these 
three sup^itions would be correct. Neither the Central nor the Provincial 
Goveramenis ever borrowed a rupee lor educational purposes, educational expendi- 
ture is neither the biggest nor one ol the biggest items of state expenditure in 
India, and the total amount apent from public fuuda in the whole of British India 
for ail kinds and fttades is comparaUvely iostgiiificant— is in fact sm^ler than the 
educational expradHure of the London Connty ConneiL Details are given below 
to show that this is a atrietly accurate statement. 

It is entirely onoeceseary to take any particalar kind or grade of education to 
•how that India does not spend an exoeastvely large aum of money on it. The 
whole amount apent fcoss pnblie luada on education of all kinds and grades in 
]931-i2 lor a popnlatiM of t7l,78l^ibi, iahabiting British India, was Bs. ld,84,25L 
6^ Xo tMs amount Government funm ooutribnied tBa. 12,46,07,093, District Board 
Fuads Ba. 2«8aai.dl3 and Mnaicipd Fdads Bs. 1^17^ So, lor the eduesUon 
of 27 cforea of iwople Gnvemneat spent in 1931-32 about 13 ewes of Bupees, or 
Urn dbsn stalht annas per . hssd par nnnnm. It is to bs hoped that this is not, to 
ass mt AMWson*s Iona of eitravapaaee.” Why, by the by. 
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me DOW tarn to tHe edaentional ezpenditare of the Loodoo Ooanty Oonneil, 
referred to nbotei The popaUtion of the Administrative Coaoiy of London wae 
43^825 in 193L Its estimated educational expenditure for 1933-34 is given in 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934 as £12,717,354 or Rs, 16,95, 64|720, aooording to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
Coon^ Oonneil apends about 17 crores of rupees, and for the education of more 
th^27 erores of people the Government, District Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 erores of rupees. Seventeen crores of rupees is 
not the wlude of the educational expenditure in Loodoo. For instance, the 
University of London spends much more than the aid which it receives from the 
Ixmdon Oountj Oouneil. But taking the expenditure of the London County 
Council alone^ it comes to more than Ke. 38 per head per annum. 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, -though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even lor very poor people an educational {expenditure of some 
annas per head per annum from public funds is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson oomplaina of wasteful overlapping and duplication” and 
of **the unregulated competition which now runs riot^ between universities, affiliating 
as well as unitary.” The reader will excuse a repetition of part of his other 
charges: also. Says he:— 


”£ach university seeks to be a self-contained unit bent on ^providing ample 
facilities for hif^er education in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science.” 

Sir George Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can be called, seems to be that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also ?) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subject or subjects— particularly in science. If they do, there would be 
“wasteful overlapping and duplication” and unregulated competition running 
riot” 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let ns, therefore see whether 
there are in England “wasteful overlapping and duplication and unregulated 
competition ruoning''riot.” In England witn a population of 37,794,003, there are 
eleven universities. I shall take into consideration only three of them— Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. They are within a distance of few hours’ journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects in all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their colleges. «... « 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy,^ Biochemistry, Botany, 
Chemistry, Chinese, Civil Law, Economic History, English Literature, Experimental 
Philosophy, Fine Art, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German I^nraage and 
Literature, Greek, Hebrew, History, (Ancient) International Law, Italian, J^tin 
Law, Logic, Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogj^ Moral 
Philosophy, Mnslc. Pathology, Physics, Physiology. Political pjooomy, Political 
Theory and Institutions, Pure Mathematics, Sauskrit, Spanish and Zoology, 

This list has been compiled from Whitaker's Almanack for 1934. If, instead of 
enamerating the subjects common to three universities, I had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would have been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet »ill the three universities tcwh l>h^ 
langnsges. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc. to England and io 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these evils there, ibongb 
’Reform’ like Charity, should begin at home. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says that ‘conBldcrablc 
made in thia direction in the United Kingdom by the University 
and adda that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the 
from the report of the Hilton- Young Committee on the University of London . 

“We think it appropriate in this connection 
Unlvenitj Grante Ommittee. *Our conviction which is 

national i« that the Universities must be free to control tbeir own dM- 

iii^dtaiM^ along their own lines. It has 

r. In the adminietimtSB of the Treasury grants, not ^ 

“ I or to diataUk ki nnj way tw tense of responsibility. Wits Ibis nia 
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we have always recomtsendedi and shall coniiiiue to recommend, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should be given as block grants in aid of a 
university’s general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgressed, it should be distributed over the field of its activi- 
ties; for without control of finance there can be no effective control of policy. 

This extract does not show that the University Grants Committee iii the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even mention such things. On the contra^, it supports the 

S of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on noancial prudence, 
is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If in India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-Uuiversity Board in India has definitely proposed 
something that goes against University autonoo^— a thing so ‘highfy prized— and 
quite rightly too— by the University Grants Committee in the Unitea Kingdom. 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian Universities should teach and 
carry on research in certain subjects, other subjects being assigned to other groups, 
l^ere is no such grouping of the Universities in Europe and America that I know 
of. It seems to me that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particnlarly in scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India. 

Sir George Anderson thinks that onr Universities are “bent on providing ample 
facilities for higher education and research An almost every conceivable subject”. It 
may be safely presumed that the subjects which arc thought in the Universities of 
Oxford, Camoridge and London by university professors are “conceivable”. So Sir 
George may be asked to point out which Indian university r teaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian nniversities 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all these “conceivable” subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of “conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European continental nniversities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 

Aeronautical Eugineerlng, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
History, Ancient Philosophy, Anglo Saxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. Astronomy, Astrop^siCB, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, ft^tany, Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language and Literature, Celtic, Chemical Engineeriogt 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as applied to Hygine, Chinese, Chinese 
Art and Archaeology, Cbioese Language and History, Civil law, CltssicB, Classical 
Archaeology, Colloid Science, Colonial History, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and Institutions, Ecclesiast 
cal History, Economic History, Ecouoroio Science and Satistics, Economics, Educa- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera- 
ture, English Language and Medieval Literature, Einglish Literature. English 
Law, "Entomology, Civil Engiueeriog, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineering. 
Exegesis. Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, Ethnology, Eugenics. Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French, French and Eoman Philo- 
•ophy. Genetics, Geography, Geography (Ecooomio and Regional), Geology, Geometry, 
German Language and Literature, Gretl^ Hebrew, Helmtuthology, History ( Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English History. Imerial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modera French History 
and Institutions, History and OnltufO of British DominiooB in Asia. History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Relations, Immooology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, lodnstrial ReHttions. International Law. International Relations, 
Interpretation of Holy 8cr|ptar& Italian Jarisprndeooe, Latio, Law, Commereial and 
Indnstrial Law, Comparatite Law, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, Laws of 
England, Logie, Logic and Bcientifio Method, Mathematies, Mathcrnatiea (Applied) 
and Meehantsm ana Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medieal lodnstrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logie, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metapbyeical PhiiMopby, Military History, MiliUry Btndiea, Mioero- 
logy, Mining, Mining Geology, Modern History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycology, Natnral ^iioeophyi New Testament Exegeeis, Obetetrie Medicine, Obetiit- 
riee sm Gynaecology, Old XesUment Studies, Optical Engineering, iFapyrology. 
Pastoral Geology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamacologj, Philoao- 
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phy of Mind and Lope. Pbilonophy of Rclipon, Philosophy of the Christian 
Keligton, Phonetics, Physical Ohcmtstry, Physics, Physiolo^, Plant Pathology* 
Pl®nt Physiology, Poetry, Political Economy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions. Portuguese Linguage Litoratnre and History, Pare Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Health, Radiology, Roman Dutch Law, Roman Languages, 
Rural Economy Russian Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro- 
Social Bibliogy, Sociology, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology* Town 
Planning, Zoology. 

It is not my contention that every one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
IndU ; but most of them should be — and will be when Indians are able to control 
India's public income and expendinre. 

From the list given above it will be evident to teachers and students in India's 
universities that it is not true that 'almost every conceivable subject' is taught in 
them. That fact can be made obvious in another way. A very largo number of 
tubers would be necessary to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer- 
sities. A comparison of Indian universities with British unlversitiea^I do not wish 
to bring other Western universities into Ibis comparison ~>wili show how ill-cquip- 
ped our universities arc to teach ‘almo'^t every conceivable subject'. The following 
statement gives the iiaiiies of the British universities and the number of their 
professors, &c. 


Universities. 

England— 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Durham 

Loudon 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Beading 

Total lor England 

Scotland— 

St. Andrews 
Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 

Total for Scotland 
Wales 

Total of above 


Number of Professors, etc., 

450 

:i8S 

2Q7 

1.243 

275 

246 

321 

343 

185 

2G0 

152 

1,130 


153 

300 

102 

390 

1,010 

379 

5,519 


The figures do not include the staffs of Colleges, Halls, ‘Schools' (of Londoo 
University), etc. 

The populstiOQ of England, Scotland and Wales in 1933 was 44,037.444, F^ch 
of the Provioces of Bengal, Uuiird Provinces, and Madras had a larpr popula- 
tion that year, namely, more then 50,48. and 40 milions respectively. So. the 

total number of the professors, etc., in the British universities should be compa- 
red with the total mumber of the University profcs*orB, etc., in each of the 

provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras. The figures are given 

^In* Bengal there are two universities, viz., Calcutta and Useca. ^ the 

CalcutU University there are 239 professors uud other teachers ; and in the Dacca 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univcsitiw. 346. 
TWs is aVuch smaller number then 5, 519, the total for the 16 universities of 

Sy uSited Provinces there are five Bnjversitjcs viz., Allahabad, Benara 
Hindu, Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow, and Agra, 0 university 

Srofroioro Sd other teichers respectively: total 330^ a much amaller 

number thao 5,519, the total for the ontversitiei of Great BnUio. 

63 
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In Madras there are three vniferaities tIz., Madras, Andhra, and Anoamalai, 
with 28, 6 and 68 nnirersity professors and other teachers respectively : total, 
102. Tivs is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and the Indian Statesf of 
which the populatiou is 352,837,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,937,444, contains 
18 nniversities^ as against Great Britain’s 16. The total of the university tesohioK 
staff of these 18 universities is I0l2. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India offers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain. Even if we added the 
number of the professors and other teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, "though in giving the 
number of Great Britain’s university teachers I have not included college profess- 
ors and tutors’', let me in the ease of India include the professors and other 
teachers in affiliated colleges. Even in that case, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,383. Considering the extent and population of India this is 
quite inadequate, to say the least. The area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,679 square miles and 352.837,778 persons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 square miles and 44,937,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has complained that iu India **each university is bent 
on providing ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject”. The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, I hope, convince unbiassed readers that the facilities provided are very 
iu from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

8ir Gteorge Anderson makes it a grievance that ”the Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive number of students” (page 63 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number he considers excessive are students 
in universiw departments and classes or also those in eonstitucDt colleges, 
and in affiliated colleges too. For comparison with Western countries— say 
Great Britain— only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as in Western universities our graduates 
are generally not given the same academic standing as their graduates. I shall 
however give the numbers of students of university departments and classes 
of constituent colleges and of affiliated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen universities of Great Britain is 53,386. 
This figure does not include 11,296 external students of the London University 
nor its 10,184 Universiiy Extension students. If we have to take into account 
our collet students also, I should include the 353 students of Uoivesity Oollege 
at Exeter, 682 students of University Oollege at Nottingham, 1,297 students of 
University Colleges at Southampton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 206 students of University College at Hull. Thus the total 
number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, ezeiusive of the number of students in the many agricultural 
Colleges, te^nioal institutes and other institutions for higher professional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empire there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University departments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79310 
atndents in affiliated colleges : total 105,238. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 53,386 university 
atodents ; the Indian Empire with a population of over 352 millions has 10,4w 
university students. The Indian figure Is very small. Great Britaio has 78^979 
nniveraity and college ttndeots. India ha« 105,238. As India’s popnlatioo ia eight 
times that of Great Britaio, India ouf^tt to have 631,832 Cnniversity and oollege 
etudeote (hMtend of 105,238 which aha has), in order to be eqnal to Great Britidn 
la a ca d e m ie e dae a t io n . 

I iMwe laid ia a pravloiia paingiaph that Bengal, United Provlneee, nad Medina 
feava eaell a kqper jwfailate thaa Gesnt Britain. The number of nalvonity end 
oeitMB etaderife te there yd •om otemvineei are compared with that of Greet 
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Ooaatry or pcofiaoe. PopaUioo. Namber of UoifeniCy & 

Ooll^ Siadeoti. 

OcMt BritaiD 44,937.444 78,979 

Bengal 51,067.338 27,623 

United Proyinces 40.614,833 10.687 

Madras 47,193,602 20,976 

Pnojab 24.0ia639 16,971 

Bombay 26,398.997 14,499 

N. B. The population hgurea for the provinces include those of the States 
attached to them except partly in the case of Madras where they exclude Oochin 
and Xravancqre. 

In estimating the spread of high education in any country or province, its popu- 
lation should always bo borne in miud. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 
students given are for 1933. for Great Britain it has been compiled from the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1931. 

I have said above in this article that the total edo<:ational expenditure of the 
General and Provincial Governments in British India in 1931-32 was Rs. 12,46,07- 
0^. In that year the total revenue of the Central and Provincial Governments was 
Rs. 203,72,52,000, according to the Statesman’s Year-book for 1933. Therefore, 
in British India in that year Government spent a little more than 6 (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, vocational, techni- 
cal, etc), and grades (university, collegiate, secondary and primary) of eauoatioo. 
Such being the extent of the total expenditure, it is for Sir George Andersoo to 
convince the public that there has been an Nnsidious form of extravangauoe’ for 
the promotiou of suy grade of education. The progressive States of the world and 
even progressive ^Slates’ in India spend a larger proportion of their revenues on 
educating their people. But that is another story. 


The Madras Uoiversity Coovocatioo 

Mr. if. Batnaawami, M. A. Barrister-at-Law, addressed the annual Oou vocation 
3f the Madras University, which was held in the Senate House, Ohepauk, Madras 
OD the 2nd August 1934. Mr. Katnaswami took for his tbciuo '’Universities and the 
Service of the State.” The following is the text of bis address:— 

Fellow-graduates— you have been admitted to degrees of this University. Whst 
is the significance of the new life to which yon have been called ? One of the 
first lessons that a student of history learns is that, if one would understand so 
existing institution, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meaning of the University of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its origin. The University of Madras, in common with the older uni- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of l854, issued 
by the Court of Directors of the Eist India Company to the Governor-General 
of India-in-Council. In the opening paragraphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days announce to their representatives in India that 'the 
encouragement of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of 
rntelleetual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages sod so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increasea confidence commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the 8tatp, and later in that great Btate 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spread of ednea- 
tioQ in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration 
by euabiing you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in 
evei^ department of Government, aod they believe that 'the oumerons vacancies 
of oifferent kinds which have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulns 
to edneatioD.’ One sentence indeed of Jiat Dispatch in whicii the Directors fear that 
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*it is not so much the want of Government employment as the want of properly 
qualified persons to he employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India’ shows the loti^ way we have travelled since 1854. Bat it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edn- 
cation—amon^ them a University—that wonld ensure a never-failing supply of 
competent public servants. 

This connection between the University and the public services of the PrMidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the different grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Gh>veroment, it is because it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for the routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1884 of one of them, Surgeon-General Cornish, ‘the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates iti the public departments of the State has 
resulted lo better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service’. 

Tbaining of Servants of the State 

Nor are these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to be deplored. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe an intellectual renaissance gave birth to the University. 
In Germany of the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief objects 
of the establishment of the first Universities. And who will say it is a mean 
motive? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of lingnistic areas, or com- 
munal or provincial competition, the training of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was Interpreted. In that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
*the material interests of India will not be altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of' la^ur and capital, rouse them to emulate 
ns in the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efforts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The promotion of national 
unity 18 one of the greatest services that any institution can render to a State. 
Lora Napier, Chancellor of the University, addressing the graduates at the Convo- 
cation of 1869, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European onlture introduced by the Uoiversilies would weave the bond of 
nmon for India’ and that *tb 08 c who have filled a common ball, mixed on the 
same benches and have crowded to the fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same generous ambitions 
wonld call each other fellow-countrymeu and do a common work’. Lord Napier 
went on to prophesy that ‘Universities in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have exercised elsewhere’ and that Hbcy would be not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, bnt the nursing mother oi 
a new commonwealth’, and Mr. Justice Innes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
address of that year pins his hope for the introduction of constitutional measures 
in India on the spread of university education iu the country. 

Development of the National Ideal” 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
many of them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source iu the books 
read and' the instruction given in the colleges oi our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to be the teacber’a of youth, by the introduction of the vivifying influenoee 
of western learning and clviliaation, by the promotion of nationality and nation- 
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^ older noiTerBities of Indio io general and noirorsUy of 
Madras m particular faa?e served the intcDtion of their foatiders. 

Ac<»|^iDg to the Latin historian, dominion is maintained by the arts 

by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 
®}* The University of Madras having been established for the servioe 

ot the btate, it seems to mo appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
™ University servo this purpose ? How far arc the graduates 
uat It produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State 18 an easy platform phrase but a difficult ideal to realize. Especially difficult 
18 It in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where tne service 
of one 8 dharma, caste, class, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State IS not easy to follow. For it c lls upon indiviouais and communities always 
and eve^where to place the interests of the State above their own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the State, of the country, 
of the people as a whole to the claims of caste, or community, or self, ft demands 
to take another instance, that when a legislature or an electorate is faced by a 
auction of or of affairs to be decided, political leaders shall see that their 

followers prefer the common good to the prosperity of any interest however 
important or however^ heavily vested. It calls upon the makers of public opinion 
so necessary for the life of every free State, to stand and fight for the common 
weal rather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
Uniyersity of Madras done to teach its graduates and under^graduates this public 
train them in these political obligations ? Knowledge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the cleverness and rcsourceful- 
nesa of the Madras clerk or official have been the envy and admiration of central 
and otlmr provincial secretariats. But what has the University done to train its 
men and women in that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies ? 

Tbainiko on the Social Side 

This cannot be imparted in lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or politics or economics may inculcate a lesson on the need and tho 
art of social solidarity. It is in the life of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates can learn to live the social life and get rid of undue 
aUachment to their own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga- 
nised social life of College or University that the future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate bis thought and will to the thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
rights of others, to be mindful of his duty to others, to discipline his selfishness— 
in a word to live the life of the State. It is in the social life that the University 

¥ rovide8 or eocouragos that this training for the life of the State can be secured. 

ho University has no hostel of its own. although it insists on Colleges maintain- 
ing hostels. When we find that out of about 15, (XX) undergraduate students only 
about 4, (XX) who do not live with their families live in hostels, and we know that 
whole groups of students like the Law and Medical students in the city are 
without hostels, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
University for the social life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
Common Booms where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining messes in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity. A University Union has been started but on an experimental basis 
and in cooditiona hardly ensuring success. It is because our University is an 
examining University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appdinted habitation for a University Union ? Nor is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by tho University to the University Training Corps. But the Corpa 
has always been under its sanctioned strength, and here and there Cc>lleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what au excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Coips 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U. T. C’s would be brighter than they are at present. 
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^6 obliffiiUons of the Uaivortity to etadents end to the Btete require thet It 
■bell profide itgelf end through its Oolleges lor thet soeiel edneetion which will 
Btttdeots into oitizisnii. There mey be men in enthority in Unifersity 
or College who look with emuaed eeepticiafn, if not with positive hostility, et the 
new SMiel life end ectivities thet fill e larger pert of the life of the student then in 
■n cerlier generation. They detract so much from the time end attention given to 
f examioatioos, and the parents of our boys, so runs the complaint 

?u critics, have enirnated them to the UniverBity end its Colleges to pass 
them through the examination mill. I deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefniness of a University student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities nccessarv for success in life like memory, industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. But the more useful qualities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and afiairs are learnt in the playing fields, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer 
btung in charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides and with 
whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay may be more widely used, 
whereas moat colleges seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
in the appointment of a low paid corrector and uiarker, of more or less satisfactory 
answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly essay and the dia- 
cusBion with one's tntor, the training in the art of examining and appraising 
original documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at English Universities, and which would, till the want ia 
made good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English Univer- 
sities to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teachers and students that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It does not require the teaching of universal 
knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 
to be taught in a University had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Pantechnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitas or corporation of 
masters and scholars. It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
gether, learning from each other, the older generation influencing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a University, and tbia we can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its oonstitutioo^ 
unitary, affiliating or federal. 

Science of Administration 

And with regard to the subjects of study at our University may I ask the 
authorities when they set themselves to answer the appeal of distinguished 
personages that Universities should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
and post-graduate study, to consider the question of organising such study in a 
subject which should be specially appropriate to the University of Madras 7 May 
1 put in a plea for the CHtablishment of a school of public administration under the 
auspices of the University 7 The day is long past when administration was said 
to be an art rather than a science, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
buBioess of administration. Administration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science ; for, what is a Rcience but organised knowledge on any subject. It is not a 
a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 
It was the conviction of a great man of sifairB. The late Lord Haldane was not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was the greatest war minister England has ever bad. 
Giving evidence before the Royal Oommission on the Coal Indnatry in 1919, he 
spoke of the ^science of administration’ and when he was asked *if it was something 
which can be taught and not merely picked up, he answered, ‘certainly— tan j5ht 
exactly as a university professor teaches bis students, and he told the Commission 
how when as Secretary of State for War he wanted military officers to be . trained 
in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 
a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is ^inspiring contact of the personality of teacher 
With that of the taught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 
initiative and personality at every turn’ which prodnoos that atmosphere. Schools 
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of iralilie admiDistratioa are to be loand not only in London Univereity but in 
other E^liih and American Uoiveraities. The ioatitnie of Pubiio Adminiatra- 
tion in England, the Engliah Journal of Pnblio Adminiatration and the French 
International Review of Administrative Sciences farther show that knowledge of 
public administration is being organised and ayatematised, in other words, that it 
18 capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo* 
micB and of the Law College and of the College of Commerce^ that was and may 
be again, may be pooled, and with the institution of Readerships in general Politics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hostel 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary ;for real University training, the 
Madras University may inaugurate the career of a great school of publio adminis- 
tration in India. Though limited in general political experience. India has had a 
varied administrative experience. Adminiatration will always play a dominant part 
in the public life of the country, as the State In India has to do many things left 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil sprvice. The Madras Presidency has produced 
great administrators for itself, the Central Oovernment and the Indian States. 
The District Boards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own to ensure administrative efficiency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economics and other branches of knowledge useful in admi- 
nistration. Such are the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils, District Boards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about 15 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the tiroes that Zamiudars are taking 
up position In the public life of the country. They have fthe leisure aud the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. But modern leadership require! 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon to supply the growing 
demand for a well-equipped, scientifically trained, and socially educated body of 
administrators and public men, aud I hope it may soon be able to answer that 
oalL 

Call for Service 


It is this call for service that the University must accept, if it is to continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life of the province. Time was 
when Uniyersity men played the lending part in public affairs. Not only in the 
professions of Law and Medicine and in the administrative services but in political 
life University men led and others followed. But for some time past the Ic^derebip 
of India has been fast slipping from the hands lof University men. In Local 
Boards and in Legislative Councils the democratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
of franchise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements^ towards soi^l reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ouw la in part 
a civic University. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Docs the 
Corporation of Madras owes much to the businesB enterprise of the great commer* 
cial houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to thein ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to offer them as the results of chemical research T 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments 7 um 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University may not lead, »t can H 

its men may not lead in politics, it can furnisb politicians with ideas. Thwe Is 
especially one important intellectual service the University may 
In^ i« aimiDg at n«tion«l uoitv. This patioiial unit, i, it la to mdntemnat Be 
baaed on a common cnltnre. The political confusion ‘j**, ,?JL 2 J 

eonaeanenee of the chaos of thought that prevails. It is in the evolntion of a 
cornea cnitnte that Dniversity can perform the intetleetoal^aerviw^r e^iihm^^ 
them* At UniversitieB should be forgecl those ideas that will unite and biud, iud 
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that uni break the inAaence of the many ideals and institiitioiui that keep mao 
from man and oonamtiiiity from commanity in India. A U1C017 of Nationality, 
or of Natttfal Bights, or of Social Jastice, whatever it is to be. this body of ideas 
must bring together the people of India, Hindns, orthodox and reformed, and 
MnsKms, and Christiana, aad burn their mntiial suspicions and hostilities out and 
fuse their separate aamrations into a common purpose, Nor is this intellectnal 
serfioe to be bonnded by the frontiers of India. Toe greatest need of the world to 
day is peace. Peace conaeth only from understanding^understaoding among the 
peofto of the world. The historical cleft between East and West is wide 
as ever. The harmonising of the ideas of the East and of the West— for East and 
West need each other as they sapplcment each other— is the task set before intellee- 
tnal men to-day. Universities in India can do no nobler work than to bring atout 
this ioteltectfiar union between East and WesL 


Advice to Graduates 


And now, graduates of the year, let me address a few words to yourselves. 
Although I have spoken ail this time of the University, it is of you that I have 
been thinking. For it ia not bricks and mortar that make a University— though 
I do hope that the Library and the University lecture balls and hostel and Union 
Will soon be built, but it is students aud teachers that make a University. If I 
have been putting before the University the ideal of the service of the State, it is 
because I ]^ay you will devote youraelvcB to that service. All the noble ideals by 
which Indian youth are inspired at present can be realised in and throngb the 
State. If you want your country to be one and united you mast, whatever your 
calling in life, put the State above class or community. If you want your coun- 
try to be free you must flock to the service of those instruments of freedom, the 
army and the navy, however difficult that service may be. If you want your 
country to be self-governing yon must make use of all those opportunities for 
self-government that Union Panchayats, Local Boards and ManicipalitieB offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern- 
ment as it is almost conspicuous by its absence. If government by the people is 
to be realised public opinion must be alert and critical and constant. The lack of 
public opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. Do 
something to make up the deficiency, wherever yon may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, even if it were only the removal of a village nuisance and 
if the method were only the writing of a letter to the editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. Bat remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
student, that your country ma;^ be too largo to devote yourselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells respousibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the sense of responsibility must be highly developed in 
every individual citizea—reBpoQBibility to one’s higher self, respoosibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

In every sphere you can practise the social aud political virtues that are neces- 
sary for the prosperity of our country. The daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish you with the opportuuities. It was a saying of the great Negro leader 
Booker T. Washington : *Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do ordinary things in an extraordinary manner’. The Government official who 
is tempted to prefer individual gain or communal interest tp tbo high standard of 
cooduct that snould obtalu io any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
who is called upon to vote for the interests of his party or class rather t^n 
for tte progress of the country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-iudulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resisted the temptations of their order and made the call of the 
State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn oat process of political evolntion, thanks 
especially to the widely-perv^iog dominance of British rule, the State has at last 
emerged in India. Bnt has it emerged in everyone of ns ? As long as we think 
and work first and lost for out own selves, our own kindred or class or party or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in Indio. For it n in the thon^ts 
aud acts of individuals that the State tivee aud moves aud has its being. 
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Lo?e the State 

Pray do not misandorstaod mo. I am not holdin}; a brief for the paramoant 
State, tho totalitarian State, as it is tho fashion now to call it. If I have hero and 
olsowhore pleaded that duo rt^urd and respect be paid to tho State, it is because 
the Stoto 111 India has not yet won the wholcshcarlod Allegiance of the individual, 
and tho claims of other secular institutions are, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated as superior. But the respect and regard wo pay to the State is what is 
duo to U — nothin^]; less — but emphatically norhinp; more, than what is duo to it. 
Ood, Oonscicnco and Religion arc the hic^hest peaks of human rxporioncc. Tho 
State alfM is subject to ‘higher powers'. The service of the State is honourable 
service, it is the service of freemen — it is not idol worship. It is to tho extent to 
which tho State allows us to be free, B(}lf-respcclln/j, eonscioncc-bound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. Love of the State not moderated by humanity or 
morality leads to such evils as political assasaiiiation, the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities and international hitrods. The State is not an end in itsoli— it is 
only a means to an end which is the indivklnal. And it is when the individual is 
strong, self-reliant, independent, able to resist the influence of tho crowd or of 
fashion that tho State is secure against the lessor loyalties of group or class. Plato 
in Book IV of tho Republic has shown that it is the individual that rccogniaos in 
himself the supremacy of the Spirit anil of Reason over instincts and impulses that 
will in political life recognize the sovereignty of the State. Tho 'man who subjects 
his conscience to the State will end by «abjef*ting tho State to himself as tho 
history of Dictatorship in all ages has shown. The address of the i.Tacobeaii poet to 
his beloved may well bo the motto of every true citizen of the State : 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

Keep Free of MATEfeiAUSM 

Be not materialist. Materialism is the creed of piutocrncy. It does not stand 
tho strain of war, or defeat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Ilaokcl 
were the fashionable influences of ray student days. I have lived to see scioutisls 
become spirituulists and Rationalism, displaced by Psycho-analysis. Romcraber that 
you ace tho heirs of a great religious tradition. India, poor in tho things of tho 
world, is better off in the things of the other. Our liindii ancestors wore tho 
discoverers of a now world— tho world of the Absolute. Islam has brought Into 
India the flaming belief of the Unity and Personality of the Clodbcna. And 
Christians belong to 'the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.' If 
India is to become a great 8 iate, the waste places of whole regions have to be 
levelled, the wounds of a thous:in<i years have to be he aled, and the omissions 
of whole epochs have to be made good. It is giants’ work that li^'S before us. 
Nothing but Religion can give us the nervous force that will arm us for the 
struggle. It was not a man of religion but a man of alTiiirs, Lorenzo do Mcdicis 
who said, “Those who do not believe in another world arc more dead than alive 
in this.’ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I would like to warn you against. 
In tho latter years of my life among students, I found a strain of cynicism 
creeping into their attitude towards life. The failure of a formidable political 
movement, the slow rate of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing the consrfjucncc of the economic sci-back of the last decade turned 
generous-hearted young men into crabbed cynics. What does it matter ? And if it 
matters it won^t matter long — were the phrases one heard on the lips of }Oung 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured tho enthusiasms 
that are appropriate to their nature. By all means be realists, see things as they 
are, see them as a whole. But cherish ideals of what may bo. Not only arc 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowictigo of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.’ Cynicism is the vice of 
disappoint^, and disillusioned old age. The predisposing causw of despondency 
are not as strong as once they were. The political horizon is brighter than it has 
been for some years past. A groat vista of social service has been opened by the 
movement to remove untonchability. 

64 
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Spectre of Ukrmployment 

One canse of Vbe diaeontcnt of yomli ia atill as operativo aa It was. Unemploy- 
ment atill atarea educated youiiR men in the face. I will not deceive you with falae 
hopM. H wever mneh one would like Government aervicea to be ataffed by Uni- 
versity men, one cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor have I any sovereign remedy for the maiaise. I will not ask 
you to go back to the land. It is cruel aa^?ice to give to ^the University student 
that is not a Graduate in Agriculture. After having educated you out of love 
for and attachment to the soil and urbanized your tastes and mode of living and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on what you have become. I am 
not competent to advise the University on the question of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. But speaking as a member of the general public, I should 
say that unless work is found in the factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would be a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And if they also become unemployed, they would in addition be a 
danger, for they would know something to do with tbdr bands. 

There are two drastic remedies that may stem (he tide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already unemployed. The first is that parents should realize 
that their children need not become B.A’s in order to earn the salary of an average 
B. A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, type-writing or commercial 
course, or by secondary technical training, or fortified by proficiency in sports is 
generally enough to get boys the living which a University degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for their children and see in 
what occupations the supply would be somcwfacro near the demand, and determine 
their children’s education in accordance with an intelligent forecast. And public opinion 
mainly through newspapers and the advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed parents in the country-side of the true state of afiairB. And here in pas- 
sing may 1 say that one cause of unemployment might not have operated if every 
stage of education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage of employment. 
If there had been elementary and secondary agiiouttural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for the different grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade of man for tno 
grade of work required instead of succumbing to the vanity of having University- 
traiued men in their employ, simply becanee they could be got for the low wage 
they offer, unemployment would not have attained the formidable proportions it 
has. The second remedy is that colleges should cease to depend for their existence 
on the free income collected from students. It is because in most colleges other 
than Government colleges as many students are admitted as are necessary to keep 
the college going that more University graduates are produced than the country 
can absorb. It is on endowments rather than on fee income that University colleges 
in the West rely. University education in India should not be fostered at the 
expeuBO of the students aud their parents. 

Pride of Work 

Whatever your employment may be, take pride and pleasure in your work. 
Do your work well, for work well done makes for the dignity and self-respect 
of man. There is tbo story of a traveller accosting some workers who 
were busy building and he askqd them what they were doing. One said, *1 am 
doing this bit of masonry work’. Another said, 'I am earning five shillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, ^I am building a Cathedral.’ Whatever your work 
may be, remombor that you are building a Cathedral of Indiala greatness. If you 
arc to bo a clerk, write out your notes carefully and neatly. If you are to bo a law- 
yer or a doctor, do the best for your client or patient, whether you are paid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and practices unworthy of your pro- 
fessions. If you arc to bo engineers or agricultural officers, remember that the 
building of India’s economic prosperity is placed in your hands. If you are to be 
teaeberv, give of your best to your pupihr, although there will be much to depress 
you, the lack of public esteem and even of sympatheiio aocicty, eapecially in the 
rural parts, the most dishearteiiiorg cause of the depression ileing that men in 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your aooial position correspond to your high calling, 
wbereae rn any well orderra State, teachers ought to be ranked lu the higbeat claaa 
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of public aervaots. If you are tempted to scamp your work or to do the mitiimum 
required to earn your salary, or to fall a rictini to worse temptaions. realise that 
thereby, you are postpouinj,; ihe day of India’s recovery, Noblesse obliffe, Ucraem- 
ber that you are University men and women. ‘Even B. As’, do these thinps’ a com- 
plaint we hear when University men go wrong is a compliment to the University 
and a reflection on its graduates. Be true to the solemn obligations you have 
undertaken this afternoon when you promised before all the world to conduct your- 
selves *‘aB becomes members of the University in your daily life and conver- 
sation”. ^ 

Reaping as the Staff of Life 

Together with the habit of cynicism to which I referred a little while ago, may 
I draw your aitcution to another characteristic feature in the life of the modern 
graduate, and that is a falling off in the habit of resding. Some reading, of 
course, enters into the life of most gruduates, reading of the daily news* 
paper and of P. G. Wodehouse and of Edgar Wallace. 1 have nothing to aay 
against these means of relaxation. I am thinking rather of the rcaditig, of the 
classics of English literature which used to l>c more general among the graduates 
of the last century. B(^licve mo, after Religion, there is no such stafl of life as 
books. From *lhe slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’ and the insolence of 
oflSce and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes’ you mny find a 
refuge in the realms of gold. A shelf of books, bought and not borrowed, ought 
to be the ornament of every graduate’s home. Read the two classeH of hooka— 
books of knowledge and books of power, lieud books of knowledge, for whatever 
your depart iri( at of W'ork, knowledge in the subject of your department will al- 
ways be useful. For you never can tell when the knowledge mny be needed and 
the need will prove the man and his fortune. It is knowledge added to the 
character you already possess that will ensure your promotion to the next stage of 
success in business or udniinistratioii or in the professions of Law, Medicine, Teach- 
ing, Engineering, or Agriculture. It is only the sccond-rato man of afTairs that 
despises books and talks vacuously of experience. For what are books but written 
experience ? And the greatest men of action from Julius Caesar to Mussolini have 
been great readers. Read also books of power, for you must not starve your 
emotions or yours will bo the wistful complaint of Charles Darwin, who after years 
of scientific preoccupation could no longer enjoy a line of poetry. And if reading, 
according to the saying of Bacon, is to make you a full man. you must allow 
your reading to iofluence your life. What is the use of reading Mill on Liberty, 
or Blorlcy on Compromise, or Rousseau on Equality if in our daily lives we cherish 
the dead hand of custom or dare not be in the right with two or three, or refuse 
to treat untouchables as men, or in the words of Morley ‘pretend to accept other 
people’s falsehoods simply because we cannot persuade them to accept our truths”. 

University Settlements 

There is one respect, however, in which the modern student is. superior to the 
student of an older generation and that is in his social opportunities. He plavs 
games, forms clubs and societies of all kinds and takes an interest in social 
problems. These habits of social life arc all to the good of the individual and of 
society. Continue iu the habits of social life that you have formed in your under- 
graduate days. Let your social contacts be numerous and ever widening. Make 
friends in other communities than your own. Friendship restricted to your own 
caste is not friendship— it is clanisbness. Political solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or unions— made by law, but from habits of sympathy with 
other people than your own, habitual consideration of the claims and rignta of 
others, from a ‘union between opposites.’ It is thus that the evils of party rancour 
or communal divisious can be overcome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social being who has not friends in every community. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social life. Rabindranath Tagore, speaking to the English 
artist Rothenstein attributed the low standard of social civilization in India to 
the fact that *we in India live secluded among a crowd of relatives, and thinga 
are done and said within the family circle which would not be tolerated outaidi^. 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfishness if it does not inclnde 
service. Especially for the academic roan is social service necessary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when books begin to pall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of ennui come to you, or rather that it may not eome to yon, 
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I would aak vou to take to aomc form of social scrFicc. Lcaro a li'sson from that 
interesting chapter in the history of English and American tluiTcrsilies— that 
which tells the history of the University iSeitleiucut. There you will read how well- 
to-do but generous young lueu after their life at the University was over, went 
and settled down in the slums of Loudon and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand them and their needs. For they felt that un- 
derstunding must precede service. *lie who will love his ncighoour must first 
know him’p said Canon Harnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of them founders of the 
University Settlement in England. May I plead for the inauguration of some form 
of University settlement work conducted by graduates of the University of Madras ? 
til urns and cheries are always and everywhere with us. Could not a baud of a 
dozcu graduates bo found in Madras to go and live in a University settlement 
house near to or amid the Burroundiogs of the poor and untouchables, and learn 
to understand tbe tbonghts and feelings and customs of these people before they 
attempt to help them ? Setllcoicut work may bo the contribution of the Indian 
University to the solution of the problem of uutouchubility. 

Aid to the University Traditions 

Finally, be proud of your University. Ilarsh things have been said of her in 
recent years. She is not perfect, in this very address cerluiii directions of improve- 
ment have been pointed out. lint given the conditions of her life, her poverty in 
endowments anu the short time of her existence, she has done great and 
momorublo work. She has produced some of the greatest men of modern India. 
And hero may I be allowed to refer to the loss the University has sustained by 
the death this year of four men— who were her sons—and who have shed luRtre ou 
her name. Sir C, Saukarnu Nair was a great judge and statesman. Sir C. V. Kumar- 
awami tiastsi was cmiueiit as lawyer and as a Judge. Dr. S. Raiigachuri was a great 
surgeon and a great pbiiaiilhropist. Mr. M. A. Candeth was a distinguished teacher 
and educational admiiiiBlratof, a builder of the University Traiuiog Corps, 
and of social life and peace in the Univirsity and in the city. Ins 
traditions of our University have been built by the life and work of men 
such as these. They arc traditions of hard work, service and honour. Treasure these 
traditloiis and live to honour them. They arc few, because our Universitv has been 
only 75 veors in oxistcuco and till a few years ago it ofierod no tcikchiDg of its 
own, and till the other day it had no social* life :of its own. But few us these trabi- 
tiooB arc they must bo fostered. 

Add to these traditions by your own careers of service. Whatever ebanges may 

take place, I pruv that the spirit of the University may be always the same. Tost- 

hig times arc before the University lui before ' other institutions wo have taken from 
the West. Questions will be asked frequently, persistently about the utility of the 
Universitv to the common inan. The man in the street, or rather in India, tbe 

man at the plough or at tbe loom will ask of what use the University is to him. 

The only satisfying uimwir that the University can give is service. The service of 
the titute, of society, of couiiiry ought to be the objective of the University. And 
you men and women of (ho Uuivers^ity of Madras can justify your training and 
Degrees and the expenditure ot the tiinto and tbe UiiiverBitv and parents ou 
University edueatioii only by a career of service. The note of modern political 
and social life is service. A modern French writer has argued that the criterion of 
modern sovereignty is service. A, titaie is ciiiiiled to sovereignty only to the extent 
to which it serves its people and the world. The University of Madras will earn tbe 
regard of men only by the quantity and (tuality of its service. That you graduates 
of the University of Rladras may be at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to take an honoured place in the life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service and of such varied kinds there is none of us so 
poor, so maimed or crippled that be cannot bring something of bis own to the help 
of his country. However lowly your poHilion may be, you can and must seryc it. 
The poet Clough speculating on what might have been the last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which might well serve ns your motto iu the life of 
service to which I ask yon to dedicate yourselves, and which on behalf of the 
University I wish you Ood-spccil. 


The Annamabi Uoiversity Convocatioo 

The vocation of the Aimurnalai Uinvrr.sity wim licid at Ai>iiuiiialiiiiia^ar on 
iDO 30th October 1934, the ChanciTIor, l{. A. cSir (Jtonjc StiwU’y The 

function wuH held in the Bpaeious UnivcrHiiy wht’rc hail ^iiiihuriHl a lnr#ro 

aHHcmbiy. Mr. R, V» Krishnav^ Sirntary', the Madraa Li'^ibiutivc Council, 
fielivercu Ibo Convocation addrcHt*, of which the following; arc cxlraclH 

The coniroverRy rcjrardinjj; the uitn and piirpouc of education and cHiHcially 
oi);litT education — whether it ahould be liberal or cultural or whether it ahould be 
utivtul and practical, ~ia as old as education itself. 

n il* 1^*^ hif'hcHt ideal of education wan knowledge for its own sake. The 

l*ruhmiu8 (for they were the rcpotiitoiics of Icarni n) were cnioined by their Dhattna 
not to Bell their learning, not to cnirnfie IhciuHelvcs in lucrative occupatioiiB or to 
uccuinulale wealth. If they muuopoIiBi-d leaniio}:;, it wu« beeaUMc other coin miiiii lieu 
probably preferred to monopolise the more lucrative professious and occuputionH. 
Ancient iJindu society was built on the principle of co-uperntiun and service, each 
individual carrying; on his pro-detcriuined Dharina for a common purpose without 
euvy or hatred against any other. 

That the highest learning; was pursued for ilR own flake did not mean that 
occupational and professional skill was undeveloped or that the utilitarian and 
practical scienees were nei{lceted. II anything is clear from a study of nneient 
Indian history and literulure, it is the fact of an all-round development of its 
inhiibilanls in all bruuehes oi knowledire and in all the arts of peace and »var. 

At the time of thi^ introduction of English educaiion in this country, there 
were famous oentrea of oriental learnini' such as Nuddea and Ueiiares, while, 
scattered throughout the country, there were Hcboois in which educutiuu was imparted 
iu the three It’s. Vocations were mostly hereditaTy and vocational training was 
ircMieraliy ^ivon in the family. i>iu India remained shut out from a knowledge of 
the tnoderu sciences and arts, and she was adhering to her tiadilioual methods ol 
Ibarniiip;. 

IHTHODUCTION OF EN(5LISH 

The ini roil net ion of Eiif'iish education produced a profound chtin^e. It was 
aecompajiied by a disiijict emphasis on iis utilitarian ebarac'iLT, which, thouph 
l)onii(ide made to ntlurd a stimulus to education, has, to no Hille extent, allccled 
the subsequent history of higher ediieulion in this country. 

In tlieir desire to improve their material position and to obtain those oppor- 
tunities of secvice, which ciupioymciit under u piof^rcssivc ^'ovcrntneiit airxious iu 
briDK about the prosperity and contentment oi its Hubjects, aiVonUd, Indians be^uii 
to evaluate English education in lernis of j^overnment stTvire. lint no (lOvcrnmciU 
could cinidoy an uirlimilcd number of Kubordinnlcs.. and the supply of ^ruduaUs 
far. outh! ripped the nquiTcments of (lovernment servk-e. 

In 1S1&, English rephued IVrsiou us the Iaiimiap:e of the courts and many 
English edneuted men turned to the profession of l^iw, but that profession also 
soon heeamw overcrowded. ITie number of j^raduaten who are now iroin^ out to 
other professions or arc ehalkiiii; out imlepcndtnt careers fur thtmiStTves hus not 
been allo^reihcr nej^li^iblc, but the pcrec'iitn^c of such personH as eomfmred with 
those who Hock to Cfovernuiciit service or the Law is very smidl indeed. For Ihie 
state of affairs, it is not the students that are ri^|Kinsible. It is no use telling; 
them that they arc not after knowlal^e for knowledf'c^s sake. 

To expect Government to create extra administrative jposls for the pur]X)ec of. 
providing for these unemployed graduates, is to invite administrative iiufliciency and 
iiuaucial extra vaiiance. fSjlf- reliance cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. But no Kind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions and interests of ordinary life and from the activities in which the mass ol 
men and women must perforce engage theiubclvcs, can bo fluid to bo satisfactory 
or can flurvivo long* The system of higher cdueatiuii in this country was basecl 
on tho English type in tho last century, which laid strccs on ‘the humanities' as 
against scientific and professional courses. The mechanical and industrial activities 
of modern society are so dependent on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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org:«ofztid ioslrnetion in it tomewberc. These activities themselves cannot by any 
means to avoided. Nor can the hnneer for university education among 

the workers and smaller tradesmen and agrieulturists be suppressed. It is there- 
fore neemsary to devise methods bv which the higher education cbtainablo in our 
Universities can be more effectively directed to modern purposes, more widely 
shared with the common people and more advantageously employed for the tonent 
of the nation. Without the kind of education given iu a university, the meu 
engaged in modern industrial activities are not likely to become humanised or 
ntorallsed and pcThaps are not even likely to carry on their activities efiiciuitly. 
The general atmosphere of universiiv life, far from becoming de-academised, is sure 
to come invigorated, refreshed, and enriched by its being brought into intimate 
contact with the living problems of modern society and by the bringing together 
of young men of different walks of life of varying temperaments and varying 
outlooks, for purposes of common study and ii possible of common residence. 

The trend of educational progress everywhere is towards the iDclnsiou of various 
kinds of technical and professional courses in colleges and universities. 

It is now practically recognised on all hands that the canalisation of education 
111 purely literary courses should to arrested, and that education should be directed 
more cstensivcly than now towards vocational and professional purposes. But it 
will to admittca that the establishment of a College or Institute ot iWhnology is 
not an experiment which an infant University may hastily plunge into. The esta- 
blishment of such a college or institute requires money, buildings, trained and 
competent teachers, an industrial neighbourhood and atmosphere. 

Univebsity Planning 

If it were open to mo to reconstitute the Annamalai University and as an in- 
cident of such reconstitution to deal with the Madras University also, I would 
model this University partly aa a teaching and research university and partly as 
affiliating university for the whole of the Tamil Nadu on the type of the Andhra 
University. I would convert the Madras University into a unitary one confining 
it to^ the limits of the City of Madras. I would constitute an additioniu 
Uiiiveraity for the Kerala country. It will thou be possible for this 
University lo extend its activities throughout the Tamil districts and to 
carry out more cfiectively than it is now able to do, the object for which it was 
created, vis, the '^encouragement of higher education and research in the 
Tamil districts of the Presidency of Msdras’ as stated in tho preamble of 
the Annamalai University Act, 1928. A University at Waltnir for the Andhradcss, 
a Kerala University for the west coast districts, and a University at this place for 
tho development of the peculiar culture and genius of tho Tamils operating through- 
out Tamil Nadu, with a University at Madras confined to the City of Madras sup- 
plementing the work of all the three Universities, would be an ideal distributiou of 
University areas and fuiictioiis, and would give each of the Universities the ucces- 
sary numbers, finances and dignity, demanded by the prestige of a Univoisity, 
and consonant with the expectations formed of it. Tho Madras University, 
situated in the political capital of the Presidency, in the midst of its 
roultifariouB political, social and intellectual activiticH, would not lose any of its 
importance or usefulness. To the successful professional colleges which already 
exist in tho City, it could add well-equipped technological institutes which, 
situated in the midst of factories, mills and workshops would not sufier from 
that lack of facilities for practical training or that absence of the necessary indus- 
trial atmosphere which acts as an obstacle to the starting of such institutes in 
this mufassal, non-industrial, though intellectual centre. The existing arrangements 
lead to duplication of work between this University and the Madras University, 
as a striking example of which may to mentioned the introduction of Honours 
course in Tamil in the Madras University and the facilities given or proposed to 
to given in some of its colleges for instruction in such courses. Any proposal at 
this stage to extend the area of operations of ibis University or to limit that of 
tho Madras University is sure to be opposed not only by the Madras University 
but also by the privately managed constituent colleges in the City which depend 
almost entirely ou the supply^ of students from the districts. In the interests of 
higher edneation and of the dcvdojpmcnt of those departments of studies relating 
to appUed seieiiee which are of vital importance to the nation, the queatiou ought 
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to bo examioed in a dispaioilonato and aUraistio spirir, and if that be done a 
working arrangement can be arrived at by which all the Univorsitica in South 
India can work in co-operation with one another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Severid people who recommend opening of schools or colleges for giving techni- 
cal or industrial instruction, as a panacea for non-empjoyment, forget that no 
amount of technical or professional instruction can itself provide employmont, It 
can only fit a person who receives it for the employment or profession for which 
it trains him. By itself it cannot create industries or business. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into persons possessing capital and intending to invest it in industries 
or business, suffieient confidence to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping it back, for fear that for want of expert or technical assistance, such in- 
dustries or business would fail. 

The fact is that the problem of unemployment is not a pure problem of edu- 
cation. It is a combined political, social and economical problem. It is not our 
system of education that is solely responsible for the present state of unemploy- 
ment either among the University graduates or among the still larger body of 
educated men who have not obtained University degrees. The real causes of such 
unemployment is the absence of avenues of employment. 

The subject of employment aud of the best methods of relieving it— whether 
it is found among the educated or the uneducated classes— is irrelevant to my 
present theme which is confined entirely to tho explanation of the aims and 
ideals of this University and nothing more. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreciable percentage of the few hundred graduates which it has turned out is 
Bufiering from want of employment. Its activities conducted in the Original Section 
in the Music College and in the College for tho training of Pandits, are definitely 
calculated to fit a large number of the young men educated within its walls, 
directly for a profession. So far as this University is concerned, the question of un- 
employment has not become a pressing problem. Supposing however that many of' 
its alumni are unable to get employment and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to be its duty to boardcast its culture. 


Inadequacy of Accommodation 

Higher education, even if it is imparted to men who cannot get on otherwise 
and who have to depend on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. The mere 
increase in the number of graduates who depend on their education 
for their livelihood is not proof of the statement which is not unoccasionally 
made, that many of those who go to tho University are 'unfitted to benefit by Uni- 
versity education’. If by this statement is meant that the only persons who arc fit 
for University education arc those whom fortune has favoured; it is not always cor- 
rect. On the other hand, many a man has been enabled by his University educa- 
tion ‘to break his birth’s invidious bar, ‘breast tho blows of circumstance’, 'make 
by force his merit known’, and ‘live to clutch tho golden keys’. Tho trouble to-day 
is not that unfit graduates arc turned out by the universities, but that well-qualified 
and deserving graduates arc unable to earn their bread aud make use of their 
education to the best advantage. , . . , • . 

Ou account of the inadequacy of accommodation in our professional colleges, 
and their inability to meet the demands for admission made on them, scores of 
competent graduates and under-graduates are annually refused admission into them 
on grounds other than their unfitness. Some of the graduates of this University 
have shared this fate. Such refusal of admission necessarily involves the refusal 
of opportunities of qualifying for independent professions without depending ofi 
OOTernment jobB. It also deprives the community of the services of competent 
men in the professions from which they are thus excluded. It la believed that 
exialinR proWional collcKca can. with their present equipment or with alip-htly 
increased equipment, easily be made to take in more students and if this is brought 
to the notice of the authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical grounds, it is desirable that the impedimciiis, in the way of eompeten. 
young men.^lo the acquisition of profesaiona qualihi^ationa shou d ho removed. 

T&e™gifctof the vernaculars incvitahly led to the neglpct of mass education 
with the result that tho poverty of our people is equalled only by their ignorance. 
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N<»irly 84 |)cr cent of the male population and 97 per cent of the female population 
of the Prcflidcncy are atill uneducated and do not know even to read and write. 
Moat of <hem Btnl believe that the ttun {;ocs round the earth once daily, that eclipses 
are caused by two serpentfl devouring; the sun and the moon respectively, that it is 
pollution to touch or f;o near certain classes of people, and that illness and epide- 
mics are caused by angry gods and goddesses. 

Maas cducatiou will bring in its wake a greater moral and material clHcicncy, n 
reduction in crime, better santitation and public health, comparative freedom of 
the present from the rapacity of the usurer, a solution of the problem of the 
illiterate voter and many other advantages. It will make government easier. An 
illiterate nation has no politics. It cannot feel the glow of patriotism. 

Elementary EnncAxiON 

As regards education for the child, it is now almost universally recognised that 
it is a function of Qovernment and that it should be compulsory and free. It was 
made compulsory in England in 1870 and free in 1891. The compulsory ago now 
stands in England at 14 and there is a strong sgitation to raise it at least to 15. In 
India attempts have been made, at least since Mr. Gokhalcs^s Elementary Educ tion 
Bill of lOll in the Imperial Legislative Council to introduce the principle of com- 
pulsion in primary education. In this presidency a modified form of compulsion 
already prevails. But in spite of this, the extent of juvenile illiteracy that exists in 
the Presidency is appalling. In the year 1931 out of a total of 7,8l7,7C8 boys and 
Of 7,793,138 girls between 5 and 20 years of age, only 1,003,084 and 2C6.2C2 respec- 
tively were literate. The Unemployment Committee of Madras pointed 
out that, 

“the responsibility for the removal of this illiteracy rests mainly ou local boards 
and municipalitlcs”.and added : 

“Considering the prime importance of elementary edueaMon in the work of 
nntioii-buiidinp; and the value of a rise in the general level of intelligence an an 
essential condition of progress of nil kinds, the neglect of duty on the part of public 
bodies in this respect casts a serious reflection on their patriotism and their disinter- 
ested zeal for the people's welfare'*. 

If the responsibility for compulsory juvenile education rests on local bodies, 
that for adult education rests on the educated community. The work of adult 
aducation may seem difficult,— well-nigh impossible. But the difficulty of carrying 
out the work, regard being had to its vital importance, ought to bo only a ground 
for making special eflorta nud not for neglecting the work. Those who arc fright- 
ened, as well ns those who r('(iuirc practical guidance in planning and carrying 
out a scheme of mass education, can do nnlhing better than study the details 
of the cnlturnl campaign in Soviet Russia which has within the course of fifteen 
years resulted in a more or less complete liquidation of illiteracy in that 
vast area. 

Wiih hundreds of educated men on one side starving or unhappy for want of 
employment and a whole mass of the population on the other, not knowing 
even to read and write, it is surprising that we do nothing to utilise the former 
for the education and uplift of the latter. With granaries full of corn we look 
with unconcern and callousness on our starving countrymen 1 

A committee of educational captains assisted hy n small body of public men 
and philnnthroiiists should bn formcil at oner, Either for the whole Presidency 
or a group of districts or for each district for the collection of funds and for 
organising a widespread scheme of mass education. About 2.000 teachers should be 
recruited for the Tamil districts alone, for two years in the first instance, on n 
salary of about Jls. 30 or Us. .30 per mensem each, and they should if 

practicable bo given a brief training and then distributed among the districts 

according to the requirements thereof. If it is impossible to give any training, 

it may be dispciiscd with. The money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from the public. Some years ago, the Government 
spent four lakhs of rupees on a temperance propaganda, but the extension of 
primary education is no less important and will probably yield better rosiilts. 

No additional buildings m%d bo constructed ; existing school buildings, temples, 
ehoultries, chavadies and the pials of private houses can be used. The committee 
above referred to can * draw np a few lessons on such sul)jeci8 as the structure 
and fanctions of Govemmeut and ita departmonts, the functions and uses of 
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I/>eal Self-Qovei ament, the part played by the Police in a well-ordered State* 
why taxea are paid and how they are spent, the purposcB of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal hygiene and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious toleration. The teachers appointed will give set lessons in these 
subjects and will also teach the three It's to all men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will bo checked and inspected by non-ofTicial agency. By 
this means all our educated and deserving young men who are now uoomployea* 
can he harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with pro6t to 
themselves and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
In the army of the nation recruited for this great war against ignorance can also 
do social work in various other Helds. Of late, in this country, a reaction has 
set in, ia favour of several unjust and inhuman customs which the conscieuee 
of an earlier generation of English-educated people had unreservedly condemned. 
Sometime, intellectual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have DO moral courage to abrogate. Such reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
have to be combated as much as ignorance and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band of national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for the sake of money but in a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-cdnealcd men have not been able so 
far to undertake the education and social uplift of the masscB has been their 
neglect of the vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in Ihcir mother tongue. 
This University, by devoting apccial attention to the intensive and oxtensivo 
development *01 Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 

of men who, in the words of the late Reverend G. U. Pope, will ‘feel In Tamil, 

think in Tamil and speak in Tamil’ and thereby make themselves 'intclligiblo sod 
useful among the Tamil people*’ 

Tamil Culture 

The language and culture of the Tamils date back to a remote antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, the Tamil language contains a continuous and rich 
literature ; and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 

intellectual pabulum, as much as the study of any of the classical languages 

is necessary for lighting up many of the dark places in South Indian history. 

This University has set up a high standard in Tamil for the Intermediate 
and the B. A. examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 

oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College for 

training Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a department of Tamil Research has been 
set up, and in course of time it will make important contributions to philologv, 
to the study of ancient Tamil works, to cpigraphical knowledge, and to iho study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil language and alphabet. Tamil ticholars 
of the highest eminence arc on the teaching staff of this University and their 
very presence in our midst is a liberal education to our sludcnts and^ an 
inspiration for the study and development of Tamil. Profound scholars trained 
on traditional lines arc here colIal)orating with equally profound scholars who 
arc trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This University will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient Tamil 
literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of new books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logic by Mr. Appalacha- 

ritr aud has advertised a prize for a treatise on Chemistry. 

In this country at present, the profession of letters is not as altrnclive as it 
ought to be, BO far as the Tamil language is concerned. Widespread ignorance of 
the masses is not a soil on which the plant of literary productivity can flourish. 
A coDScious endeavour must be made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may he expected that the teachers 

attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ero long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the stock of useful 
books in the language. There is hero a wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment in the future, pome of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journaiiein for 

which* with increased literacy in the land, there will be increased scope. 

An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism. 
People speak of a national education, eometimes without being clear as to 

65 
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whal is meant by <the term. If it mesne that edncation should first concern 
itadf with the nation's own history, with its contributions to hnowledne 
and onltars, with litecatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well bo claimed 
^t this university is imparting such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenanoe of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indipn soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five y^ears has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the university effectively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of 'Tamil research, for the salvage and publication of ancient 
Indian works, for the encouragment of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various other purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to be of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil .land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University 'belongs are running Tamil or Banskrit Pathsalas in various places. 
It would be a worthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education in this university, of the boys taught in 
their pathsalas, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this University a success. The famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres of great classical and religions learning and have materially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This University now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May we not hope that our matatnipathis will send 
their disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselves by founding a few 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the South 
Indian System of philosophy. 

Advice to New Graduates 

Graduates of the year 1 1 congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. I congratulate such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctions obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of examinations. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and are at liberty to develop 
your own tastes aui interests. The more you learn, the more you will discover you 
have yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that flows out. By all means, earn 
money ana become rich but at the same time also collect the treasure which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. Always keep in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the living 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the medium of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid exposition. The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of* expressiou 7 Whether parliamentary governmeot 
is suitable to this country or not, we have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary governmeot is both in reality and as its name im- 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines better and la 
more useful to your neighbours, if it is combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can be persuasive or clear unless he possesses aknow- 
l^ge of facts and is accurate in his statements of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a busioesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. 1 wish you complete success in your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
ment you desire and particularly a high post in Government service if you are 
after it. You need not thereofie despairof nodiog suitable employment. Should you 
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nnfortnnstely not find guch omployment, do not be afraid of takiiiR up any 
Dooest work that U available. Have confidence in youreelf but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Hartojr Committee called the 
lure of Government service’ need not make you unhappy. The people who want 
we Official positions brand themHolvcs ns ‘Jacking in a spirit of adventure’. 
They are afraid of perilous seas and feel no lonjjinp; for faino lands forlorn, 
la the spacious days to come, there will be much wider chances of (];reat 
achievement outside the ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
be of good cheer, go forth, but be like men, be strong. 

“Ai.wayr Play the GameI’ 

In all your actions and doincs, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game. the law of Hrjnarc deal be your constant motto in 

life. Although you should not neglect your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forget that after all livelihood is not ‘life,’ “Is not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment ?*’ There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a purely epigastrian ]>hilosophy. 

In India, an old age is parsing away and a new one is coming into being 
which is full of iinciTtainty, The very fouiuiatious of society seem to bo crum- 
bling before our eyes. What socdal and economic changes are hidden in the 

womb of the future we know not ; but no one can fail to •'Ce that everywhere 
there is restlessness, new hopi\ a new promise of life. Jf there was ever a time 
when it was necessary to remember that service and co-operation arc the life of 
the universe and that scltishncss and competition are its death, It is now. Let 
us not lose sight of the fundamental Law. God is love. The world is based on 

love and there is more of aifection than dislike between man and man, commu- 

nity and community and race and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
and manifest than affection. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
suspicion and to bring about peace and goodwill among men. Then and then 

only sh.all wc be able to reach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation. 

One common reproach against the system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that there is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
the members of this University are not taught religion as such, most of them cannot 
fail to be atfected by the spiritual atmosphere and the religious traditions attached 
to this holy town. To the Tamil scholar and to the Hindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred memories, no other place is holier, no other place is more 
capable of purifying and elevating than this. Educated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-sacrificing teachers actuated 
by the highest enthusiasm, under the guidance of a learned V’icc- Chancellor who is 
the very embodiment of those qualities of dignity, courtesy and competency which 
a good University is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
in the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wishes of the Univer- 
sity and alt who arc connected with it. May truth, honour and success follow your 
footsteps 1 


Tbe Mysore University Convocation 

LL Coloml Sir Haatan Suhrawardy, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Unij^^^^ 
addresssing tbe Coavocation of the University of Mysore on the Slot. October 1934, 
said 

Anv one who is acduainted with the administration and affairs of this^ State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model State 

and progress in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational development will 
bS st?Sck by ihe very friendly and cordial feeling whmh prevail ^ong the different 

communities in the State. I here ^ ine Derim S 

and the Christian but also to the British and the Indian, If any one pereon ts 
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nraootlble'loff thUmtlfyiog state of affairs, it is joar snlii^teiied mler and leader. 
His Hlgboess Sir Sti KrishDarajeodra Wadiyar Bd^ar, Jftabarak of Mjsors^ the 
Foonder and the Obancellor of this University, who eomblnes wiUiin himself anei- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressive ideals of modem times. Every aspeet of 
this State reflects his nobility of mind and breadth of ontlook. Happv remons, as I 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian. Ana in the days to 
come, in the F^eration of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role whieh 
this State and its representatives will play is bound to be a very important and 
influential one. For me it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 
State has for its Ohief Minister Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. C. I. £. 0. B. £.. Dewan Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
the Muslim community to whieh I have the honour to belong. May the policy 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation* wide-scale I The 
fends and the struggles which are strangling, so to sav, the birth of a new India 
will then become tEtngs of the past and we will be able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 


WoMBia’B Education 

The problem of women’s education has been eng^ng the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, here and elsewhere. Ihis State by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women’s education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day. I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, that the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged bp the respect it 
accords to its women. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot be 
quite true. As far back as the Vedio period, there were women who even composed 
hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 
in intellectual debates reported in the Upanishads. The fact that the Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates the high respect in which women 
were held. Have we not had m our history great Ban is and Maharanis who have 
sh^ lustre and brilliance in the administration of affairs of the State and staved 
off dilPcult situations by their timely intervention and wise counsel 7 All the same, 
we have to make very great progress with regard to women’s position in society 
and their education. We believe that the principles of all hnmanistic wisdom, 
reverence for individual personality and opportunities for the development of the 
possibilities of each human being, must be extended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its diflioulties. Western nations are to-day revising their 
notions about the kind of education which should be given to women ; whether it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them the same courses of study as for men, or 
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some kind of revision of courses which are generally adopted for men are matters 
for your serious consideration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western countries subsequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countnes. I 
recognise that there are some professions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for the sick and the suffering. 
Women with their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 


to which I have the honour to belong, one large part, nursing, may be completely 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be rmrded as superfluous. The 
larger their numbers, the better for us. The careers of Bacteriologist, Pathologisi; 
fiadiologist. Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenograimer, 
Telei^oe Operator, house manager, are some of those whieh will open up suitable 
oocupations hr a large number of women who do not wish to many. But, psay*^ 
do not misunderstand me if I point out that the great earner, and the oMUiel 
career, lor women is home and motherhood. '^Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth’* is the divine object for women. I do not see why it is eouM* 
dered a greater service to humanity, to mm Bs. GO or even Bs. 2^ a mouth thau 
mu a h^py home and look ^^tlm bearing and .reuing of ehildzen and hp the 


motnl teee and inspiration behind the itada and aspirations and strand ol 
and If moiherhood Is not vonehaaied to one, it is nobler to be a pa rtn e r ol 


of onffe 
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bpilMnd'i Ini ud lortowi with lelflMi derotion. A nn « • Bitten whtoh 
diieoiiDUi Datanl healthy ezpieMion of womeii’a life moil bo imrded aa 
deepen!. Hie other day, I read io the preea that the preaenl Dictator of Oetmaoy 
toiarra that women cannot hare both careen and marriage. We may qoarrw wltli 
Hitler s statements, with the policy which he is now adopting in hie landt bot 
there is an important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
posmble for women to do their work eflSciently in their offices and run their bomm 
at the same time. One or other of these things is bound, to be sacrificed by th«r 
dual allemnce; It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in tm 
Women's Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on the staff. 


Co-Education 

Another question that generally provokes legitimate difference of opinion to that 
of co-education. In these days of tne onset of democracy, a good theoretical cm 
can be made out for co-education in all stages. But io a country like oum, witn 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, perhaps, it is wiser to M mon 
cautious. The best scheme would perhaps be to have co-education in the Miy 
stages, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the girls are not more than 
about 9 or 10 years of age, and separate them from their lOtn year until they grow 
mature and self-confident and capable of thinking and judging for themselves. 1 
would have said that there might be co-education only in the post-graduate classes, 
but perhaps, it may not be unwise to have co-education, io the graduate ®i**JJ* 
also, but certainly it should not be adopted in any other stage, not even in tM 
Intermediate classes. Co-education in the graduate and post-graduate slagea wiiiM 
a preparation for actual life where men and women are thrown together in t^r 
professional and other activities. I am suggesting this not only as the result ot 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. ... a .....mi 

In medical education, however, I am a great believer in giving men ana womw 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by wenticai 
tests. It would be disastrous for many an Indian home if, prompts by mwtsw 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical examioawns ny we 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to mso 
Bladen ts. 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of 
old customs and social iostitutions. Caste i 


western cnitnn touwetttogw 
Aiririinna ara disaoDearlog. AM 


restrictions are disappearing. Tm 

marriageable age of girls has been raised. There are '‘““totakable siga of strMfr 
tbenio^ of pumio opinion in favour of widow-remarriage and abolition of tne pnwan 

*^*Amidst the eoDfllctiug enrrents the drift of which it to diffionlt to tb^ 

to one perceptible strain in the stream, one of 

ly evolving from the present, and that is the nnsbsckling of the womanl^ODOM 
india from the chaina of the past. In the fntnre our women will ptoy an locr^ 
ingly imTOrUnt part in social life, in the progress and the 
id^ls. They will indeed be the chief executive offiara for ‘SJJJ 

of health, hygiene and social advancement. Sneb steps s» we take now will 
fmit in times to come and therefore it is the duty Sf of rar 

ally women, amongat whom I hope to see en inoreaainglv 
women graduates Sd educated people, to take a 

bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do o-^ay wdl ^ 

happineaa of generations to come. Here the Mpirations of ^1 eommnnH 
to be one. here the elaims of climate, religion and social anltonty abonW beir 
in the unity of an nndivided aim. It is to this future that I ^ 

ihto hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your eflorti. 


Dbmocxacty 


ciraCT. ’ Bnrio-day, aome of the pro^aaive and a? ^ meniM 

abandoned democraey and aw MUhateomiMot^by*^ nndf 
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we ere face to face with large problems such as general unemployment, low agri- 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it Is not possible for us to sit and dis- 
cuss ways and means at inordinate length in council chambers. The sands of time 
are running out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democraey lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect aud morals. In Great Britain, democracy is successful simply because it is 
controlled by elected leaders in whom it has trust and who decide for the people in 
all emergencies. The leadership of the best is the only practicable and desirable 
method of pubhV administration. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 

S ast of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because be was born a 
>rabmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi- 
ence, he was fitted to guide the growth of the community. It is also in consonance 
with the doctrine of Plato of the guardian in his Republic, where the guardians 
were expected to guide the affairs of the State in the light of their past ideals and dis- 
interested manner. Wisdom and disinterestedness, Jnana and Tyaga, must be the 
two features. Wisdom and disiutercstedness must be the qualities possessed by 
those who claim to lead the community. It is the wisdom of the Upanisbaude. It 
is the wisdem of Plato. It is the practical wisdom of the British State, where peo- 
ple enjoy a greater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Republican State and I am glad to be able to say. it is the great example we find 
in this State of Mysore. 

Inefficiency and Physical Fitness 

Much of the backwardness and inefficiency of our people might be directly traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant drain on their poor 
reserve of vitality. Great attention will have to be paid in schools and colleges to 
the building up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is the intellectual training of the studenU 
who go to its doors, it is essential that equal attention should be paid to tbo 
physical welfare of our young men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
domain of healthy recreations, manly games aud sports and also amateur theatrical 
performances and musical entertainments. It is a pleasure for me to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are well looked after and with the 
laciiities which the country provides, it should be possible to further develop this 
side of the Universtity’s life. Long excursions arc now becoming more popular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might occasionally be arranged, and students encouraged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide expanse of water afford ample 
opportunities for developing a University Rowing Club. With your owu State 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it roust be possible for you to 
organise on a large scale a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training but trains them in nabits of obedience, team work and discipline. In 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not be easy to start an Aviation Club immedia- 
tely, but as soon as fioances permit, a Civil Aviation Officers' University Training 
CroiM might be started and it will be the first of its kind. 

While I am on this eubject, 1 may be pardoned for drawing attention to a 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now becoming more attractive 
in some parts of the country. There are institations which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular developmeut and physiciu 
endnrance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve- 
lopment undertaken on scieotfic lines will develop one's muscles and keep oneV 
bexiy light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific poysicai 
development for spectaenlsr purposes cannot be too strongly condemned. Those 
who indulge in such exhibitious are liable to become heavy and muscle-bouod and 
fall victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 

Vebnacclab as a Medium of Instruction 
6ir Aitttosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the vernacular 
laugoife and in bis Convocation Mdrusa there also advocated its adoption. 1 have 
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ia purposcs of busioess and commerce, we require language that 

we should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in English. 
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TTitfarw'}*^ mention that the system of Readership Lectures has placed the 

Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deliver short courses of lectures. Perhaps, something more effective than 
these occasional lectures will have to be developed in the near future and a regular 
ezcoange of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, British and Foreign. In th s way, a direct and continuous 
cultural contact can be established between different Universities. 1 feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 


Hindu-musum unity 

Before I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely knowledge or learning, but 
Bvmpathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresses me more than 
the phenomenon which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of products of our Universities, who have won the highest distinctions 
and passed the highest examinations, and somelimes men of matare years like 
lecturers and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowlecfge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause and *cheap popularity or the 
sinister interests of their own community. 1 can think of numbers of sadhus and ^ 
suns, men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength to 
subordinate their petty Interests to the public good and bold aloft the vision of 
01 ^ family oo earth under God’s Rule. There are men and women in this land 
who do not possess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of progress, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed with that natural sympathy 
for mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the bauoers of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom ia dawning 
on us, when questions of Indian self-government have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the ceutro of practical politics, we are trying to open old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the achieve- 
ment of the dream of our statesmen. Communal differences particularly between 
Hiodna and Muasalmana are being revived for the sake of political ends. It ia 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Musaalmao lived side by side in perfect amity and concord, thoroughly appre- 
ciative of each other’s cultures, and ezpreaaing their traditions in a blend of both, 
which are even to-day matters of pride to Indiana aa a nation. Look at the 
products of the Art and Ardiitecture ezprasaive of the syntheeia of the Hindu and 
the Mnssalman, which are to be found in North India, especially in Agra and 
Delhi which have survived the ravages of time and compelled the respect and 
admiration of the world. Before there can be HiDdn-Maslim unity on the political 
aide, fhere should be intellectual sympathy and co-operation between the two cul- 
tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities sod syfonathisa require to 
be fostered with great care and deiieacy. Inteileetual underetaiidiog it the beeie of 
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all polltinl unity nnd I do not rappose it it neetattry for me in thie State to 
refer to that feet, eiaoe yoa hare in yonr Ohancellor, a devont Hinda, who, at 
the aame time, hae ftreat sympathy and appreciation of the onltnrea of the Maseal- 
mans and the Ofaristians. If only hia example is followed by each one of yon, 
yon will brinn nearer the realisation of onr political ideals. I do hope that when yoo 
enter life and ore called noon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own conn try’s f^ 
dom or national unity. Your Vioe-Ghancellor In recommending* yon for the degrees 
has to-day charged yon *'that in your life and oonrersation yon may prore your- 
self worthy of the same.” I put to you this challenge whether in your daily liree, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you will stand up, eren on sel^saerifice^ for 
the cause of India, onr motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad Uoirersity Coovocalioo 


The following is a summary of the address delivered by Dr. Sir S. 
RadhakrUhnan at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on the 13th. 
Notramber 1934 

Let me expresss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experience that a Convocation addressed intended for the students 
who are leaving the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am here this eveninj^, it is due 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way [of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

Unemployment 

In conformity with tradition, let me offer my hearty congratulations to you who 
have received degrees to-day. You have sucoessfally completed the prescribed 
courses of study and are now looking forward to yonr work in life for which the 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack of adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal cd comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If I tell you, young men and womeu, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
be rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many university men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which bad paid for their 
training. It is not the function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which IS M on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs is not merely in the educational system 
but also in the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is oat of date and nnsuited to modem conditions and involfes a 
^osal waste of intellect and energy. 


In all its al 
Whne any 


Bsponai or Bbooxdabt Edugation 
Primary, Secondary and UniTersity. a reorientation is 
of the general cossmunity is entitlea to the minimum of ed 


tion, at any rat^ to ^e ramsm standard II he fa to function as a unit in a 
demooratio state, the large nuinDers who constitute the mainstay of anr socis^, 
the psipants working on the soli and the skilled workers engaged In fadnstita 
» after In the Sseondary sehooli. SeeondaiV adueation is the 
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wetketi link in our system. It U domlnsted czelasirely by the Unlfersily 
requiremeota. It must provide a typo of education which is complete in itself, 
raablioK ^ose who have beiiedtted by it to lake up a position in life. It must 
therefore be so organised as to give a genera! cnltnral standard to the bulk of the 
population ana enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
Btncnes. Toe value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
m the university of men who are unfit for higher literary or scientific eoucation. 
The technical schools should train our youths not merely for urban ocenpations, 
because the country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundation of 
Indian life and will contioue to be so for a long time to come. 

T^ay, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
imlth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable circumstauccs, they have a very small surplus 
to self* So loDg^ as we continue to cultivate our fi^ds with the tools of a past 
age, the bent sticx ^ and the wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot be 
increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subsidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field* 
work involves. In former days, spiuning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to revive them la not a madman’s dream. Technical schools 
where training can be given in industries which can be carried on in small work- 
shops are most urgently needed. 

The Universities should bo called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
influential positions in the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must pay special attention in technological institutes to research in 
siibiects relating to agriculture and industries. . 


Leadership 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an esBential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or dislntcreBtcdneBS but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. The responsibility of 
the inteliectuals, the natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of the statesmen of all countries at the present moment when com- 
petiug social, economic and political views arc in the field, raises quest ions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
iudividual and of humauity. Universities which have for their fnnctioii the con- 
serving and dispensing oi the best traditions of human thought and conduct arc 
deeply affected by the great moral issues about the first principles of social orga- 
nization, which these questions raise. 


Democracy and Dictatorship 

Mazzini defined democracy “as the progress all through under the leadership 
of the wisest and the best”. A democracy fails if the people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaded to«day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selfishness are their chief cbaracteristiM. 
They are support^ by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the 
laint-heartra servility of the intellectuals who make themselves the of 

devastating prejudices which it should be their mission to uproot. Without any 
clear y'lsion of humanity^s goal, our leaders set forth programmes which they value 
than the lives of th«r felloffmeo. They will not hesitate to send milliOM to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particolsr parpoeet should he 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhamso. 

We are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent thst some of Hw 
Blve nations of the West whose nsmee are ‘I* 

with oYnioai deliberation on a course which is in conflict not m much with 
high iojuDctions of the religions they profess, but the moat elementory 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, demoerMy 
for long^ considered the great coutribution of ii^mnzzled^^fr^om 

now aAndooed. Parliamentary government is kilW, p^ 

of thought, of speech snd of assembly » forbidden. The ordinary oeoeneies oi 
66 
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public life, the convcntionB which raise human society above a pack of animala, 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship arc beinf; swept away by groups who 
neither respect laws nor recofrnise the common obligations of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with the problem of ceooomic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has carried dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by bis fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Regulation of private industry on a largo scale was undertaken by the governments 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic effort was therefore put under 
political direction. Peaceful evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution. 

OompulaiOD thus became the controlling principle of social, economic and ^li- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satisfying, noble life, it only means that economic justice and security 
ask for their price. The price has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. The new slavery for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 


Militarism 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute the present politically and ecouo* 
mieally unorganised world hive raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and bitterness. It is a state of constant couliouous 
economic struggle. Those who believe iu force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign relations. Militarism is 
DOW in the ascendant. Might is to-day more right than ever. Our 
dictators are all sabre-rattlcrs and scare-mongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. Nations arc fed on a diet of 
blood and iron. Italy is busy turning a people into an army. The boys of Italy 
are to be prepared ^^spiritually, physically and militarily” for the profession of 
•rms. Germany aud Austria, Russia and France, even Great Britain, are piling up 
preparations for war, while their Goveruments declare that they desire peace. 
Detendidg the increased Air Estimates in the House of CommoiiP, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the white cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No one knows what exactly Baldwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. But the French took the words to 
mean that England was at last about to agree to a military alliance with France 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

Towers of Darkness 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. The oations of 
Europe are drifting towards war with aii its incalculable horrors. The next war 
will oe fought largely from the air and it will be much more pitiless, indiscrimi- 
nating and descriptive than anything io the previous history of warfare. It is 
admitted that there is no defence agaiust air attack. Ooe can only retaliate. 
Invasioo by an army could be repelled by 'ranging a sufficiently strong force aga- 
inst it. ^ also with blockade by a fleet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. However large our flying force may be, a much 
smaller ooe could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civUiau popu- 
lation, old and young, women and children, hospitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university educstion to as many as are willing to receive it. Our methods have 
therefere necessarily been those best suited to mass production. But it followed that 
the best brains of the country have been neglected and consequently onr hniversi- 
lies have failed to produce in sufficient number leaders fit to cope with the prob- 
lems— national, provincial and even local— of the coantry’s social and political life.” 



The Agra University Convocation 


Mx, A, H. Mackenzie^ pro-Vicc-ChunccUor of the O^inania UtiivcrHity, in the 
c^roe of bi8 Coa vocation Addicas at the Ajijra Daivorsity held at Agra on the 
17th. November, 1934 said 


To make available to youny; men and women tho knowlodj?e that haa been 
accumulated by past n;»es falls far short of what our purpose should be in the 
critical days of hope and opportunity that an* almost upon us. We must define 
our university aims in terms of to-morrow. The country now looks to us coiisoi- 
? deliberately to develop the powers of those who have the capacity for 

We may not by any process of formal odneation bo able to 
produce great personalities. But we can with some hope of success aim at produc- 
ing • great commuiiity-— men and women who have been disciplined in tnipd and 
character, who arc inspired by ideals of willing service, who have tho initiative and 
efficiency for leadership and who by the soundness of their judgment ate fit to mould 
public opinion in accordance with their own ideals. 

^ **Xhn fate and fortunes of every people”, said the Calcutta tlnivoraity Cora- 
miaaion, “depend upon the opportunities which it affords to its ablest sons, who 
roust be the leaders and guides of the next generation in every field of national 
activity. If their minds are sterilised, if their intellectual growth is starved and 
Stunted, the nation will as surely sutler as it will if it ueglocts the material 
vesoufceB which Nature has bcslowcd upon it’’. Thus the work in a university 
most be ezacling and strenuous. Its class-rooms must bo places where thought ia 
active and is applied to use, where self-reliance is developed, where the creative 
faculties are strengthened and where balanced minds are formed. 

What is the reality ? The prevailing method is for teachers to do the thinking 
for the students. The most popular lecturer is he who confines himself strictly to 
the course and whose summaries are so skilfully made that tho studeuts need not 
even read the prescribed text-books. In post-graduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possible to preserve human contact between teacher and taught, 
self-relianco and wide nailing are encouraged and in some colleges and teaching 
universities an effect is being made by means of tutorial classes to develop powers 
of independent thought and criticism. But usnally university lectures do not 
simulate thought , they arc a substitute for thought. Through the study of 
English literature there is an opporiuiiity for developing the love of reading for its 
owD sake and thus giving all students on tho Arts side a pure and abiding 
pleasure. ... ^ 

Yet the prevailing method of teaching is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into a horrible mess of synonyms and paraphra-scs of which the permanent effect 
may be judged from the fact that in this province of five universities there is not 
a sufficient demand for literature to support a single book-shop, as the term is 


understood in university towns of the West. ..... , . 

The end of the study of literature at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. The study of Science involves indep'.*ndont practical work and 
therefore demands sidf-cff ort, but even in our laboiatori(‘H it is common to lind 
students carrying out experiments mechanically according to directions which selcet 
the subjects for investigation, give detailed in:^tructions regarding the methods of 
work and leave the students nothing to do besides the taking of observaiions. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predominantly literary education which can lead only to more literary 
education. Accordingly many students drift into university courses for which 
they are unfitted becuse there is no other type of higher education open to them. 
The colleges have to make tho best of conditions as they find them— classes clogged 
with students who have no aptitude for high r literary and scierUihc study. Iho 
lecturer cannot give of hia best or stimulate the 

students ; he rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of hts class behind. Tfe must 
keep to the dry and dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 


by students of^more than average ability to find pleasure and 

the country on either side must be discouragod ; these excursions hampt 
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teacher’s^ efforts to help iho duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher is compelled by force of circumstances to adopt the only method of 
instruction that will meet the case—to do the thinking for his students and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

Tfam o^ticism apply, though to less degree, to some uniTersitics in the West 
also. The first remodj suggested is a drastic selection of students. “It is the cant 
of (temocracy, says a critic of Western universities, “to talk as though the bulk 
of me people are fit^ to receive university education and should have it as soon 
as it ^n be provided. The universities should be only for the really intelligent 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.” Similar views have ween 
ezTOes^ by t^Prmcipal of the University or St. Andrews, the oldest university 
in Scptlaud. Ihe power of leadership,” he said, “is greatest when conpled with 
we wisdom and understanding the nniveraitiea atrivo to provide, and I often wonder 
present methods, in which we attempt to ignore the biological law that the 
efficiency of the tew la secured by the sacrifice of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce the particular men the world requires.” 

But the process of elimiuatiop involves the overhauling and reconstruction of 
our system of s^ondary education. We cannot adopt the easy remedy of stiffening 
the stsDdaras of university examinations. It is not equitable that those who desire 
to rweive raucatiou beyond the secondary school stage should be denied facilities 
for highn education merely becanse they are unfit for university studies. Many 
ra them have oWer aptitudes for which scope must be found by providing for 
them training which will equip them for nseinl and honourable careers In the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural life of the country. The problem cannot 
TO Bolv^ by Gpv^nment or the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
Eduction in the Unitra ^ovincM have therefore recently issned a resolution in 
whicii th^ nave invited the public to co-operate with them in finding a solution. 

Search for Truth 

elimination of the unfit will not in itself bo a reform of university eduoa- 
tiOD. It is only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is possible only if we 
are clear about our aims and constantly bring our methods to the test whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
but all may be sumined up in^ these words — the search for truth. A university at 
its best express in its administration, curriculum, methods of teaching and in all 
Its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth’s sake. 

Let us first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our uuiyersiU bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. The 
authorities of all our universities, teaching as well as affiliating, devote most of 
their time and energy to purely formal business. Teachers have a passion for 
meetings, where they engage in endless discussions regarding regulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yet, as Professor Zinmern has 
said, there is no department of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of largo scale enterprise are lees at home or defeat their purpose more 
completely. What may be efficiency in the one region becomes an encumbrance in 
the other. When teachers arc absorbed in the working of the machine they can 
givie little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
spirit and ideals of the university. 

Problem of Curriculum 

The most important of these is the curriculum. It seems to be assumed that 
there must and cao jse only one form of curriculum—a list of subjects from which 
the students may, with some slight restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intelligible principle. If there 
is au underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter what subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long^ as he studies three, however grotesquely unrelated 
they may oe. If we wish university education to train for citizenship the curricu- 
lum must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by the Public Service 
OqmmisBion and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being wnt forth to enrich the public life of the country are being trained along 
lines of narrow mcialism*— Science graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of humtn thought and feeling and Arte graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment lo eoable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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to *56 . Agra OniTeraity or cvrn to Indian uniTcraitiM 
L. •* i^mplaint is made that iu UoivcraitieB of the West aUo aubjects are treated 

M enas and uot as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 

?i 1 L *“ examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 

umoBt eDtirely by means of unremitting industry and the application of memory 
of facts. A well informed critic (Alderton ^uk : ‘*lf (he blind 
leaa. ) or Western universities says that in some universities of the West there is 
no uniting aim, that *in the true aense of the word there is no curriculum/* 
tnere is just an assortment of educationally purposeless courses based on 
specialiBM work in single subjects/* He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Science should be broken down and that the curri- 
CQlum Simula consist not of alternative subjects but of alternative groups of corre- 
la^ Btadies bearing on the needs of society and aiming at initiating young people 
into what is vita* in the knowledge and thought of our time ana thus equipping 
them for the social leadership for whicb their alihties fit thorn. H. G. Wells, who 
contemptuously describes the Arts course in universities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility*’ has advocated an even more drastic reconstructioii of the 
curriculum. I mention these suggestions not to endorse them lin detail but to 
emphasi^ first that there is a problem of the curriculum and secondly that it has 
yot yet been solved satisfaotoriijr even in the older uiiivcrsitica of the West. Our 
Indian universities have been, with almost pathetic eagernoss. imitative of Western 
institutions. Here is an opportunity of repaying their debt by making: their own 
contribntion to the solution of a question of vital importance to univcraitics all 
the world over. 


Teaching and Research 


Another problem for university teachers, perhaps next iu importance to the 
question of the curriculum, is how to strike a balance between teaching and 
research. Extension of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our definition be one of the primary aims of any universUy. fiat let 
us beware of pretence and humbug masquerading as truth. Of some of the 
research work done at Western universities, it has been said bv one who is compe- 
tent to judge: ''Anyone who takes the trouble to run through the titles of theses 
deposited in university libraries or printed by university presses roust be applied 
by the amount of effort there revealco. Those woo are in charge of this sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profiiable research can be done by the 
novice is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to pursue the depressing task of borroviing through rubbish 
heaps to the degree of Ph.JD”. I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
sertation on an obscure matter” however dull it may appear to be is possibly a 
key to new regions of thought. What I wish to stress is that in our colleges and 
universities research work whicb is divorced from teaching has little educational 
value; but its influence is great if it keeps alive the teacher’s enthuBiasm 
subject and if the more advanced students are allowed to share in it and thus 
realize that if they are to love truth th«y must be prepared to win her by patient 
investigation and servo her by strenuous work. In some of our universities, notably 
at Allahabad and Lucknow in these provinces, research work of first rate quality 
and educational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching departments. 
In the colleges of an affiliating university we have neither the staff nor the iqui|> 
ment for such research work of this kind. But what matters more than research 
work in teaching departments is the spirit of the researchers. Ihe teacher may 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knowledge ccntuncs old, pipviaca 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of studciits and train 
them to test it, utilize it, turn it to the principles which are true for all tune. vVho 
can doubt that all the time. Who can doubt that the influence for good of such a 
teacher, whatever his subject may be, is for university purposes of infinitely greatei 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up in his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to the infinite senes of compounds of 
Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? 


Problem of Teaching Tecjhniqi^e 
Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching m scnoois. 


years there has 
But university 
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profcMori have cnrioiiBl;|r a scorn of discnssion regarding the methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alone amongst professional men they eire no 
sustained thought for the technique of their craft. I confess that the pedagogue 
is the bore of all bores ; and I submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition. I shall not, however, abuse mv present position by permitting him 
to speak. I would only indicate some of the questions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because they have neVer asked them : How can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and as revelation of the beauty of form, 
fitness of phrase and music of language ? How can knowledge— <the meanings of 
words and sentences and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
—be imparted without destroying pleasure and beauty, which are evanescent under 
analysis? By what methods can the student of History be trained to investigate 
causes and measure efiects, analyse motives, deduce influences from established data 
and distinguish between the essential and the accidental ? How can the teacher of 
Economics make the study more real by building a bridge between the theory of 
the class-room and practical life ? How can stafT and students render through this 
subject a service to the commuuity by applying it to Indian needs ? How should 
Mathematics be taught so that apart from its value as an instrument for use it 
may be a training intellectual precision and self-reliance ? Why with all *our 
expenditure on university and college departments of Science we do not produce 
more graduates with scientific minds— men who think for themselves, whq weigh 
evidence, who. in Faraday’s phrase, are not biassed by appearances, have no favourite 
hypothesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master ? In a word, by 
wliat methods of teaching can we in every subject fulfil the aim of the University, 
by training students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, discern it in 
their thoughts and live it in their lives ? 

My fin^ word is to express on behalf of all officers, teachers and friends of 
the University our good wishes to you, the graduates of to-day. You deserve 
success. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the University a fdelight. You have shown industry, grit and 
perseverence and many of you also great courage in obtaining uoiversity education 
at the cost of privation and even suffering. You are going forth now to the great 
arena of the outside world. How are you to be distinguished there from other 
educated men who arc not university graduates 7 In what sense is each of you 
to prove wonhy of his degree ? Not by what ho knows, but what he is : one 
who is humble in mind and yet does not accept opinions from the daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tested them, who probes into 
catch-words and fine phrases and faces fnels ; one who throughout his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, by honesty of thought, integrity of 
conduct and thoroughness of work, is steadily and surely building for himself a 
ship of truth— 

“In which his soul may sail— 

8ail on the sea of death. 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 

Of all but truth.” 


The Patna University Convocation 

Mr. Justice Khaja Mo/iammod N'oor, Vicc-ChancLllor of the Patna University, 
in the course of his Convocation Speech delivered at Patna on the 24th. November 
1934 said 

University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion may be 
able by their coniribution to add to the knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of '.he present system, I can confidently say that the 
general education now imparted in the university is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training can make themselves useful in various spheres. 
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Mr. Jmtiee Noor coDfEntulkting the oew gradnatct wid : ‘On own behalf and 
00 behalf of the Uniyersity I oonii^ratalate you on your succees and wish you godsp^. 
After leariog the portals of this University you are about to enter the University of Life 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will be faced with 
the question of selecting a future career. During these days of world-wide eeono- 
mio depressioOf unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agitating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, perseverence and good spirit. The universities, particularly of this country, 
are being subjected to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
which wo have been able to impart to you is not suited to your requirements. 
The dissatisfaction is universal but the solution is not so easy as some of the 
critics think it to be. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a beginning, and with us it is a 
question of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simnly opening 
technological classes in the universities will not solve the problem of unempwy- 
oHint. It the universities of India have not solved the problem of unemplt^ment. 
they have produci^ men who are educating public opinion for its solution. Correct 
thinking is the first step towards the achievement oi the object. Specialised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more MUte. 

Tt is generally acknowledged that the solution of the problem does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve. It is to 
be solved by the combined effort of the people and the Government. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. We have been able to impart 
to you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use It, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 

'^^^C^tnmng he said : ^But I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
economic development of the country finds a career for you ? WiU you not make 
a start for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, I am sure, can command a ^ 
capital. Your general education is at your disposal. Any technical 
needed can be acquired if you want it or you can combine ® 

it. I would urge upon you to think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
■mall indnatry joureelf aod keep youraelf ennaRed 

door to door to seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi 
Uon to do BO may of leading i village life as .‘TuT^f Te 

the Convocation last year. The co-operative movement on which much of the 
woooSiic development^ of the peasantry depends is 

which all of us have in view ? Think, decide and act. 


The Lackoow Uoiversity Coovocalioo 

His ExceUency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Cbaneellor .ddr«MnK the &ed-- 
the Lncknow UDiversity at Lucknow on the 26th. Noaembei 1934, occlatea . 

her peoples that great future for whic^ of higher education^ ; is. indeed all 
that wc are doing here and m other cenires devoting ourselves 

the trend of the type of his audience. “Indeed 

for some years, in truth sneh that in many countries the sole test 

the recent course of the world h“ ia itg capacity for satisfying 
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diflfjcullj inherent in its transplantation to a different soil, but nil active hostility 
which flows from an intciiHiticd nationalistic feeling. Whatever view one may take 
of the manner ill which the merits of foreign rule arc canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to be more 
iadependent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would be illogical if 
Enfrlishmen remembering how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, were to regard it as unjustifiable’. 

**In seeking tolspread among them institutions and ideas whieh seemed to have 
iicen successful in Europe/’ bis Ezccllency proceeded, ''there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as best to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advanee not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

Continuing, his Excellency said : do not believe that any thinking Indian 

really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
arc negligible and the achieve nent of India supreme. I, in fairness, ought to make 
one observation which is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstances, fee- 
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing 
relations may well bring a recognition that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated 
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the European type of culture. Oie must expect 
an increasing stimulus to be given to the literature of Indian languages such as 
baa already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Urdu and 
Hindi. There will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the languages 
of the country. 

T need not emphasise the truth that cverv national renaissance has brought 
with it an intense revival of interest in the language, life, history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to 

S ive them a new life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however, 
ocs not imply that the nationalistic feeling, however intense it may become, must 
necessarily herald a movement for the exclusion or supprcsaioi) of the Eastern 
t;mc of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here. India could not 
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now possesses for common expression 
in matters of politics, science or business. Nor would it now be possible to break 
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought. 
They have gone too far and sunk too deep. 

'Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There arc modern States which, setting out, 
RKsert economic sclf-sufliciency or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable 
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of difference of opinion 
and regiment every aspect of individual life. The press is silenced, the minorities 
banished or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the State, 
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a mechanized mass mentality. The 

E bilosopher speaks all this as a new form of Caesarism. The historian might per- 
aps feel that this libels Augustus and even does some injustice to the more hu- 
man vagaries of some of his successors’. 

In conclusion, bis Excellency, pointed out: ‘Fate has brought you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant 
to these Caesaristic tendencies. Our confidence in our own modes of life and thought 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is in the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it will be 
ratner by 'general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation. 
When the State itself acts it must be on the 'broad basis of general consent.’ 

Just before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referring to the new 
scheme of reforms said: Toliticians here may hold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the new constitution for the grant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. But .the philosof^er wilt see in that constitutiou Uie Empire’s 
efaaitenge to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies. May India take up the gage 
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge.’ 



The Nagpur Uuiversity Coavocation 


The eleventh Convooation of ihe Xsijxpur Univcr>iity was hold at Najrpur on the 
lot. December 1934, with Ills KxtrtTleney Sir Hyde Gowaii in the chair. 
Dt, R, P, Paranjpyc in the courKo of his address said 

“Lar^e masses of educated men are now-a.daya idle for want of employment. 
A situation like this cannot t ickled saiisfuetorily unless wclI-coiiRidertd 
action is taken in various directions. Thu.-', the (ioverninent can do n jrood deal 
by cncoura(;iii{; rapid economic dcvelopnemt both in industries and njiriculliirr. 
They can start now, or revive dyin*; industries especially of the eottatre type; 
they can reserve legitimate national resourc's to our c)wn nationals and iic»t 
allow foreicners to exploit them ; they can eneduraj'o the greater use of Indian 
capital and labour, both skilled and nnskilhd in devilopint; thi'sc resources ; 
they can provide facilities for the proper trainim; of Indians for all /'radcs of 
work required in those industries, th«‘y can lake miK-h fiscal, Je^islntive and 
administrative measures as binnt! taken by other National tiovcrunicntH for the 
benefit of their owu subjects as reserving our coastal shipping traf/ie to Indian- 
owned concerns, confjiiio;; Indian insurance business to Indian-owned (Jouipanies 
or purchasing, or even sometimes manufacturing such stores as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
siders are now being appointed. 

“But even with all these suggostions properly carric<i out, mere Governmental 
action cannot effect a permanent cure. An dlort must be made to see that early 
in the career of a boy, there should be provided alternative courses of training 
which will lead to as honourable and respectable, walks of life as those supposed 
to be rendered possible Ity a Univeisity digrec. After all, every stiiuciit is 
not fully suited for a purely intellectual education of the advanced type in Arts 
iff Science. At present, he drifts on into it for want of allcrnaiivts and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are nnoonsiiunsly f-o arranged ns to jemd 
everybody finally to the university and this causes an enormous waste of efiort 
on the part of those who fail to complcic their course and also unfits the 
successful for all but a few occupation. 1,11 • 

“The last Universities Confirence recommended a conscjous and wcH-pIanncd 
division of the educational course into four parts. Elementary (extending over five 
years) average age 6 -II ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extending over lour years) 
average age 11-15 ; Higher Hoeond.ary (extt:nding over tlirce yeais) average age 
15-18 ; and University (extending over nt l-uHt three ytars). 

“The education in the first two, if not thrm, grades shouia be through the 
vernacular and English, should be cqaionjilly tunghi. in th (5 second stage from a 
purely practical point of view and shonld be coinpulsory in the third stage 
only. There should be a formal c^rtilu ate griu.tid on the completion of cm^ 
stage and there should be no formal ( xaininutions at any oiht r point. Jhe 
elementary stage should be compulsory fur all chihlr.in of bo!h sr x< s and shouh 
^ ■ of ,ho thice “It ’s and ideas on varioMH t-n^'inl 


concentrate on the acciuisition 


iri directly 
tg frlionld 
cti vvil.h 


subjects like history, geography, nature study should be ( v)iive> 10 
through their ordinary reading-books, ,'^ome xind 01 manual ii.n.. 
be insisted on in every stage of education having alternative -lie 

different kinds of bias^ but on the whole such o^ 

of one character ; general subjects of a cnlturul charac ei . ^ .1 

minent place in the curricula. In the 

of different types, agricultural, industrial, commercia., u . • "* -• 

Science) though a portion of the time even in the fust three .y 

[oL Lvoted to purely cultural subjects. these ^ 

opportunities Bh^ ^en^cr ^i^ble,^ would” ^ 1 ^ 

tiiat, L'liivci-hity education vvsil produce even 
better results than now 1 attach special imporiance the rcHicaUon of girls and 
I^fhfukT«tiwre?he fir« ana fourth KrnJw m-V orUinnniy h. tak-.u ... common 


addition to the 
with its various 
possible faculties. The students 
higher calibre than at present^ so 
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iDftitations, the second and third should be provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

“Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
bnt present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing di6Sculties. 

“Ihe educational authorities will be in a position to do this only if they 
are supported by intelligent public opinion readv to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict with the general plan, and also prepared to agree to 
increased expenditure for the starting of a sufficient number of specialised 
institutions.’’ 


The Andhra Uoirersity Convocalion 

Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi^ Law Member to the Government of Madras, delivered 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the Andhra University, at the Convoca- 
tion held at Waltair on the lOth. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneflceot glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the fondest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I was among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University for 
Xelugu Districts of the Madras Presidenev, and when it was given to me to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Statute Book in 1925-26, 1 laboured in all humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged mv duties as a member 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate in the early years of this University. 

On this auspicious occasion among the degrees that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor deserves special mention. This is 
not the place for an appreciation of Sir George Stanley’s broad-minded statesman- 
ship, generous and heipful sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of our country- 
men, and unfailing solicitude for the welfare of the masses. This University owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir George Stanley. 

We offer a loyal and respectful welcome to the new Chancellor, His Excellency 
Lord Erskine. 1 am sure His Excellency will watch with tender solicitude and 
paternal care during his Chancellorship the outgrowing of this University from 
its childhood and its emergence into vigorous and healthy adolescence. 

While passing, may 1 with your permission, pay my tribute of appreciation to 
your Pro-Chancellor, the Hon’ble the Rajasaheb ot Bobbili who, in the period of 
rapid transition through which we are passing, has brought to bear upon the 
public life of this province the fine and generous qualities of a house whose martial 
glory in the past is the story of a soul-stiring ballad in our Xelugu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Presidency of ours, humanly speaking, 
a happy province where a genuine respect for law aad order, an implicit aesire to 
achive political aims by constitutional methods, and a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features. 

i Defects ik Educational System 

On occasions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideals and purpose of 
education and to ofler advice to the outgoing students. I do not propose to follow 
that course, even if 1 had the capacity to do so. 1 feel also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they should conduct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
should do and they should not. But may I observe here that at no time in the 
history of India was there a greater need than now for courage to face the prob- 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest interests of the country, honour and unsel- 
flshness in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new light ? 
Your character has been moulded under your home influences and in your scEooI- 
. ooms an 1 college-classes and any amount of exhortation from me on an occasion 
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I religion worth montionint;. Religion as 

°^i’i and purifying faith— founded on the verities of life and satis- 

lying Its nouiCT cravings— is to-day unknown in our country in practice. Religion 
with as has ceased to be a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of religions the birthplace of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I Mmestly appeal to the authorities of this University that at least in the 
edacationai institutions within the area of its jurisdiction religious instruction may 
be impartetL Ihe principles and tenets of the three great religions'— Hinduisms 
Islam and Christianity— should be taught from the earliest standards right upto 
the noal University classes. A conscience clause may be provided for and such 
Bcbolars whose parents arc unwilling to allow them to attend religioufi classes will 
be at liberty to absent themselves from such classes. But those who are willing 
there must be provision for religious instruction. And I hope that this earnest 
appeal of mine will uot fall on deaf cars. 


Educational System has Outlived its Usefulnesb 

That the present system of education in India has served its original purpose 
and that it is no longer suited to the present and future requiremeuls of the 
country has been recognised in many quarters. Originally designed with a view to 
training our countrymen to assist the State in the administration of the country 
add with the subsidiary aims of helping the Government in the suppression of 
moral and social evils, prevalent in the country and of increasing its material 
resources and prosperity, the system has done good woik and may be said to have 
largely succeeded in its main object. 

As r^ards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic pros- 
perity educated Indiana have not only not come up to the expectations of the 
original framers of Indian Questional policy but have egregiously failed. It is 
now nearly 80 years since the Universiiics have been established in India and it 
ia sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir C. V. Hatnao there is not ‘S 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in the 
realm of Science. What is the cause ? Where lies the fundamental error in edu- 
cational system 7 

Id our Presidency we have three Universities, and we have 29 first grade 
solleges, 11 profeesional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Bcbools. 
In the quinquenium (1929-33) nearly 12,000 graduates esmo out of thwe three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men Passed the Intermediate and 
31.735 were declared eligible for University studies iu 1930*34. More than a third 
of the S. S. L. C. eligibles do not continue their studies. These together with the 
graduatea make up a total of 17,200 and then there are the fail«iS» aRgregatiog 
roughly to 20,800^which means a total of 50,000 for 5 y©*/** 9^ 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is most coveted, can 
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DOt tbforb even a tenth of thcee. Ranke* business firms, railways, insuranee 
companies— all combind cannot provide jobs for another tenth of the above lot. 
What is to become of the rest ? What are they doing to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have bad their small holdings sold for meeting the cost of 
their education. They cannot go back to the land, for they are either unable to do 
manual labour or have become misfits in rural life. They cannot serve in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their sole aim— and it must be admitted the 
aim of the educatidh they received— was to secure jobs in public services and 

£ rivato employment. The present system of education as conceived by great- 
earted British statesmen a century ago has in its essentials persisted in spite of 
periodical examinations by committees of experts, like the Hunter, Raleigo and 
Sadler Commissions. There is an urgent need for a daring orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 


The educational system can do a lot in assisting people to secure employment 
and earn a livelibooa. As things stand a present, our educational system is such 
that it envisages every class below the B. A. class as a feeder to the one 
above 1 It is so conccivexl that' the boy who passed out of the 3rd form is 
intended to study for the School Final and is not fit for any thing 
else. The School Final boy is trained in such a way that he should be fit 
for receiving college education and nothing more. And the Intermediate is likewise 
a preparation for the B. A. and Post Graduate studies. This system must go. The 
ladder system must be abolished. Rural elementary education should be so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to go to the fields and take to apiculture 
with some elementry knowledge of that industry. Secondary education should be 
so self-sufficient, and the scholars who are content with High School Education 
should have received such instruction as would befit them for subordinate places 
in the various services, or, with a little more training in mills and factories, for 
serving as skilled labourers— fitters, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, plumbers, etc. 
It is here that the great army of skilled workers is to be brought into existence 
leaving the work of the supply of men for higher direction and technical and 
scientific experts to the Colleges and Universities. They will give us the staffs Corps 
and the Generals of industries- studying, examining, planning and directing them. 


College Education should be made Costlier 


College Education should be made more costlyland Universities and Colleges should 
be self-supporting institutions or should mostly depend: on private endowments and 
must be intended truly for the eutrants to the learned professions, or cultural 
attainments or scientific research. But that this aim may not make University 
education the monopoly of the wealthy or leisured classes, exhibitiou and scholar- 
ships— from State funds or private beoefactions — will have to be provided for the 
meritorious but iudigent scholars. Even in Colleges, vocational guidance and per- 
sonal training are essential. In America, tbia is recognised to its fullest extent. For 
people situated as wo are, poor and ever-increasing in numbers aud depeudiug 
largely on the sole industry of agriculture, a type of educatioo has to be evolvea 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of living and inculcate in us a desire to live a fuller and a 
richer life. Not that I deprecate cultural education that the Universities impart: 
we do want the leisured and the deserving to have true cultural training, but the 
need for a comprehensive educational policy to enrich the lives of the masses is 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. 


The Problem of The Jobless 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem 
of the unemployed. This may be treated under two heads, the development of in- 
dustries iocludiug agriculture and colonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in industries postulates the existence of such indastries as require 
a large man-power. There is no denying the fact that our industrial progress has 
been small and slow. There are two factors which contribute to industris) develop- 
ment— the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their essy 
accessibility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
material factors, and labour and skill the human factors. It cannot be 
disputed that we have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
in our province. There is enough capital in the land— only it is aby and 
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College of Technology is intended to bo a College of Applied Science on the lines of 
^e Imperial College of Science and I^echnology in london. t hope that in this 
college will be imparted a highly specialised instruction in Science in application 
to industry, very existfence in the Andhradesa of the College of Technology will 
be an object lesson to the industrialists to enable them to nnderstand how valuable 
and essential science is to them and what science can doto.develop industries and to 
what jMtenes scientific education can raise industrial efficiency. It is the appli* 
cation of science to industrial efficiency. But pure science is not enough. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country. The time has arri- 
ved when VOnr CoIIrita nf TAAbnnIncra altAni/1* BAAr> ti... Alt A A ttmllAlV 



enormous, uoia and coal in the Godavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajraka- 
rur region could be prospected. No capital is at present forthcoming to open and 
work mines, not beoanse, as many assert, oar people are not sufficiently enter- 
prising or rich enough, but because the necessary knowledge in the Applied 
pctonce is wanting. The college of Technology will supply it, and supply will 
incite the demand. I refuse to believe that we snonld have our t^hno- 
logteal institutions only where there are sufficient industries to aUorb the 
•tudents turned out by such institutions. The people who object to the establish- 
ment of such institutions on the above ground are arguing in a vicious circle. 
Nor do I agree that money will not be forthcoming or that we Andhras are not 
enterprising enough. 


Do The Telugus Lack Entebpribb 7 

We Telngus are by nature an emotional race. We are prone to quick conver- 
sions and rapid transmutations when onr emotions are deeply stirred. We are not 
really Andhras but when the Andhras conquered us about the 3rd century before 
the Christiau era, we readily adopted their name, assimilated their literature and 
incorporated their culture. When on ita religious side the Indian Renaisaance 
showed itself in the eclecticism of Baja Ram Mohan R^ a century ago and the 
eloquence of Keshub Chandra Sen was having converts to Brshmoism, the Telugus 
showed an emotional receptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greater 
more honoured, more inspiring names in the Brabmo Samaj movement than the 
late Eandukuri Veerasalingam Pantulu and Dr. Sir R. Vankataratanam Naidn, 
who happily is still in our midst. And in recent years of storm aud stress, even 
in the unfortnnato and regrettable turmoils and tronblea, the Telugn country’ 
stands out prominently—tbe Andhras vying with the Guzaratis in the practice of 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi— their racial product— and Guntur pitting itself against 
Bardoli for the prize in the no-taz campaign 1 I am confident, theretore, that if 
these surging emotion and quick receptiveness to new ideas are properly disciplined 
and profiUbly directed, not only will ♦here be no dearth of adventuroni spirit 
among us but a great future awaits ou* race. Given the help of Applied Science 
and an efficient set of staff, engineers ud technical men who can dejelop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undonbtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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An Engineering College fob Andhra 

This leads mo to tho (jucstion of aa Eugincerinf; College. What we want is an 
iostirution where mining and metallurgy cuuld be atudird. If our mining industry 
is to be devclo()€d such a College ennuot be avoided. Such an institution could be 
part of the College of Technology instructing in applied science. What we can 
avoid is a college of Engineering of the type of the one at GuiuJy. Our young 
men must go to (hat College for instruction in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. Theiia is no poiut in duplicating iuslilutions. 

Need for an Agricultural College 

Our immediate need is a College of Agriculture. The seven districts within the 
jurisdiction of this IJnivcrsily arc very fertile. Hut our methods of agriculture are 
not well developed. Jn many places they arc still primitive. No doubt the Agricul- 
tural Department has been doing rxeellent work but the only Agricultural College 
in the Province is situated at Coinibsitore far away from our area. We badly need 
an Agricultural College of our own. Our rice, cocoanut and tobacco problems need 
not only a College but a Research Jnstituto. I wonder if Waltair is a proper place 
for it. Samalkot or Tedcpalligudcm seems to be best suilul. 

The College which I am suggesting should be conpltd with a Research Institute. 
Both the College and Research Jnsiituie should be Universily Institutions, but while 
the College should teach pure science, the Research Institute should not only 
conduct research work but also train sludents in the applied sciences of Agri- 
culture and allud departments, and be a branch of the College of Technology under 
the control of the faculty of Applied Science. 

Unemployment and Growth of Population 

So far I have dealt mostly with unemployment amongst the educated, but the 
problem of unemployment is much wider than that and it is bound to be serious 
with the march of time. The alarming rate at which our population has been increasing 
is agitating tho public mind and causing great concern regarding the unemploy- 
ment of this ever-increasing population. Our population according to the Census of 
lfl2l was 311), 000, 000 and of 1931 352,000,000. The population of India has increased 
by 11 per cent in the decade 1921-31. 

This enormous increase of 34 millions in a single decade raises two important 
and unpleasent problems. One is as regards the supply of food. There are people 
who believe that Judians arc even now underfed. There are others that believe this 
is not true. The vast works of irrigation, constructed long before and much de- 
veloped in recent years, seem to make the problem of food scarcity very remote. 
Famines as such are undoubtedly unknown to-day. but they arc bound to become 
frequent if the ]>Oi)iilution goes on iiuTcasing at the present rate. I>c that as it 
may, it docs not seem to be an imnudiatc problem. 

The real and the most imminent trouble, therefore, seems to come from the 
second problem, viz., uwemployment. Though the death-rate is still very high in 
our country the birth-rate has arisen in a greater proportion meaning an increase 
in population and rcsuliing in unemployment. Two n medics have been suggested by 
studenis of economies and writers on this aspect of the national problem : (1) 
•Scientific and coiiKlructive nicnsurcs of eugenics and birih control and (2) Raising 
the rate and tendency to stabilise population. There are great ditTiculties in the way 
of popularising measures of birth euntroi in India. Hut, for a proper appreciation 
of the dangers of over-population and unimploymeni, methods of birth-control will 
have to be resorted to. 'Ihe second remedy— the rise in the standard of living- 
may not be feasible undir tbe present ciicumstancLS and it is difikult to say how 
far this law will operate tn India. 

SETTLFJVIENt ON LAND 

Two other remedies suggest themselves to those who arc interested in this prob- 
lem of over- population and its attendant risks. And these are (1) Settlement on 
land in India in areas which are not yet brought under 'cultivation, and (2) colo- 
nisation abroad. The calent of British India (excluding Indian States) is 069,345.000 
acres. Of this we find that 146,810,000 acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultivated 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, being barren, or arc occupied by 
buildings, water, roads 6r otherwise, and that an extent of 87,962,000, or 13.2 percent 
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office, the pride of power, the certainty of a regular salary, the chances of uuholy 
muiBitM and the respect which even the lowest minions of the Siicar command 
have deflected men from land. This great love of power must cease. This un- 
worthy desire tot ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 

have five-eights as much land available for cultivation as the area that is 
actually under cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if our educated men are prepared to turn to land, dropping their ideas of 
SMuring jobs, there will be a chance of not only finding sufficient employment for all 
educated and uneducated unemployed but also of increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country and. consequently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove better agriculturists than those who adopt the traditional 
methods of cultivation. If educated Indians take to agriculture, the process of 
development would be rapid, and ere long we can take out of the land the 
highest it can yield. Will not educated Indians turn from their search of an 
impossible El Dorado and strive lor a life which is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and urgent to their country ? 


Colonisation Abroad 

The next remedy is colonisation abroad. This is a difficult and thorny problem 
at present because racial antagonism, colour prejudice end economic jealousy 
rouse passions and vitiate judgment. Countries like the U. B. A., Canada, ^uto 
Africa and Australia have completely closed their doors against Indians. 

India’s necessity for a place under the sun is insistent and urgent, and I have 
■till faith ip the far-seeing statesmanship of Britain and in the innate sense of 
instice and equity among the British race and I have a profound and unshakable 
belief that both alike for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in South Africs) will be solved in course of time, and in a manner satisfactorv to 
ail. The obiections. so far raised sgainstMndian immigration, are mainly based on 
the status ox the previous immigrants and the low standard of living to which 
th^ are accustomed— an objection which cannot be raised, if educaM Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on las are prepared to migrate. 

1 must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitating nt. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu* 
late you on yonr snccess. But 1 must warn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our gradnates 
to oeave a aigh of relief at the the end of the college course and nonsign iMr 
hooka to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for- 
get tint Uie aoademical training th^ receive is not an end in UMlf, bat only a 
BBOana to an end and an equipment for a more nseful and a more systematic appro* 
oialion of literature and the problems that one can never afford to paat by unm- 
eemed if thin wish to play an ;honoarable part in life and societv. It la oot givM 
to all ol uo to be ereaUve artisto. but oerUlnly all of us are ^«]c»“®.J 2 L.^Hnk al 
llie louttaln of iDfprIatioo whieh a poet or a phfloiKq^ is. and to diffhaa thooi 
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fertilitting thoughts in a busy indomitable world and thereby contribute in our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind. 

Wanted —Leaders 

The primevcal sin of humanity is a?idya— ignorance. And the deeper we probe 
into the subtle and mysterious realms where the manifold happenings of life are 
fashioned, the more clearly shines forth the truth of this saying. With assiduous 
zeal and unflagging energy, strive after knowledge and shred ignorance ; and re- 
member the saying of Socrates that an unexamined life is not worth living. Gra- 
duates of the Andhra University, you are stepping out into the larger world of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will soon be upon you. May it be 
given to you in any station of life that you may be called upon to fill to act 
honourably, courageously aud worthily. In the great times that we are living, we 
want leader and workers who ‘‘sophisticate not Truth, love no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fear”. But if the times are great there are also round about 
us evil influences and dangerous tendencies against which I cannot too strongly 
caution you. There is need, in an abundant measure, for that supreme quality of 
Charity. Gave as the hall-mark of your education— Equanimity. And great is the 
need of this equipose of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
confront us. As men thkik, so will they live, and it is the lives of men, and not 
blind Fate, that weaves the destiny of world. 

Before I close let me beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the late 
Lord Rosebery, “Day by day the horizon of human possibility, which now lies so 
unbounded before you, must contract. The time must come when, under the stroke 
of illness or the decay of nature, hope and health, the pride and power of life and 
intellect, which now seem so inseperable from your trimphant youth, will have 
passed away. There will then be no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
consciousness of honest hope fulfilled, of health not abused, of life and intellect 
exerted iu all its strength aud fulness, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some portion of your fellowmen. 

Young friends, fare you well ! Graduates of the Andhra University, God be with 
you 1 


The Puojab University CoovocatioD 

Sir Abdur Rahim delivered the annual address at the Convocation of the 
Punjab University at Lahore ou the 22nd. December 1934. Id the course of his 
address, he said 

Most of our universities have inh^ited a system of education which although 
it baa served its purpose in the past, is now judged by competent authorities to M 
too primitive to meet our modern requirements. I shall not for a moment deprecate 
a svstem to which indeed we ought to be grateful for the good work it has done. 
It has brought within our reach, the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the iutdlectual advance of tbS people. It has given us a 
mental attitude and an outilook on life which characterise the western world. 
Above all, it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
giving us a common language and a unity of culture. But inspite of these great 
benents the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well as 
collectively in conferences. 

The educational system of a country, it has rightly been said, must be suited to 
its needs. During the last seventy-five years, from the time when the first three 
Indian universities were eatablishea to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented in the 
history of the country. The old socifl order which restricted education to a small 
privileged class is being replaced a new order in which the rigid class distinc- 
tions and the well-protected class privileges have been eflectively challenged. There 
has been a general rise in the standard of livtog ; and with the introduction of 
democratic institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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conception of edncaiioti nnd pnrticnlnrly of uoiTcnit; 
MioM o? •’y cl*»nRiiiK coiiJitions. We are con- 

that th^w V*® Prc^ont system of cdiic;itioii» indeed they are so obvious 

Adti(»at;nn Bpochil mention, rhcy are inherent in the history of university 

ndiinAHnn in Vj.Hi *** generally recoKnisctl today that the system of 

^•lifnin^" VI K T®! Rrowii, especially in its inception, without any conscious 
tka deliber.ate well thoiij^ht out outline of development, 

nf 1 - whose wisflnm and foresight wo owe the first throe 

Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
^ which at the time were most dcsirublo ; but they 
could not be expected to have a Ion" cnouirh and a clear enough vision of a dis- 
tant future and Its immcrous problems. \Vc have received abundaiitiy from thoao 
* in^stitutions the Rood j;ifts of education, wc have also inherited from them an 
old tradition with n|j its present diilicnltics. Onr heritage from the past includea 
both assets and liabilities. You, Mr. Viec*OhaiicelIor, in your convocaiion address 
eviaaj^cd some of the dilllcnliies which you described as *gravo aud 
difficult problems which cannot be solved in a momeut.’ ‘How to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly chan"!n" future with those of a conservative past ? How to 
adjust the demands of pure l.Mrnin" with the students’ demand for a livelihood? 
lo hold the baiance between the discovery of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse learning, the moulding of the minds aud ehuractcr of the mass of under- 
graduates, and special practical training for particular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious problems as difficulties you nad to encounter in this university. 
But these are dilficukies for us all. In Delhi wc have been considering identical 
problems ; but their solution seems beset with numerous ditficuliios. Each problem 
has its special character and depends on condiiions which alFcct other regions of 
the vast field of education. The educational system of a country is a very complex 
structure, its different stages and parts are b,o interconnected that reform in any 
one direction is not possible without disturbing the equilibrium of the whole. 

Eeconsruction Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and the proper disposal of the two Intermediate 
clasBM , the shortening of the period of secondary education and the provision for 
vocational training. Xhe^ owe their origin to the compelling forces of circumstances 
produced by a variety of causes^ economic, social and political. The problems arc 
perplexing in the extreme and the diificulty of their solution consists in the 
strength of an old tradition and to a largo extent in the fact that each of thorn 
leads us inevitably to the reconstruction of the system of education as a whole. 
The possibility of such a reconstruction has been discussed by prominent Indian 
educationists in conferences and on other important occasions. The trend of 
thought in university circles seems to be in favour of a recent Resolution of the 
Government of the United Provinces which proposes (1) that the Becondnry 
Course should be shortened and (ii) that the Intermediate Course should bo 

lengthened by one year. This means naturally that admissiou to the university 

should be at a later stage, that is to say, alter the Intermediate Course. 

Cue great advantage of the shortened secondary course would bo the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their age and their inadequate mental equipment are unfit for a university 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursue, without 
much hope, a goal which is not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated bv 
the economic and educational waste aud the hopelessness of the prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. . j- 

To prevent this wastage of time, labour and resources we should try to 'iivert 

the majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education in separate vocational institutions whore they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial training which will turn 
them into useful members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education complete 
in itadf, untrammelled by university requiremonts. 


1 'n^ not here dilate on a 
nature and scope of the secondary 


programme of mass education or discuss the nature ana wo^ oi we i 
coum which will be the minimum general education for every child. But 


there le 
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oae point which needs some conslderatioo. One of the chief difficulties* which 
hxft hampered the profcress of secondai^ education in this country, is the bilioffual 
instruction we have enforced on our children with a view to pr^are them all for 
n future untTersUy course, where the medium of instruction is finalish. In this 
reconstructed srstem of education, which we are now considering, there wiii be no 
need for this billinguai instruction at the secondary stage. We can. therefore, 
increase the efficacy of the shortened secondary course by providing all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the compieiiou of this stage, 
a careful selection gl^ouid separate those who are fit for higher education from 
others who have neither the mental equipment nor the capacity for aueh edneation. 
For the latter, a vocational training is the only useful education and the earlier 
they go io for it, the better for them. For, apart from other eonsideratious, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely to be absorbed into the humbler occupaUoos 
of life than would be many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shorteued secondary course, wc now come to a three-year Inter- 
mediate course for a amaller number of pupils desirous of admission to a tbree- 
vear Degree Gourae in the university. This is difficult from our present 
intermediate course iu two important respects. First, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in administration and control. The separation of 
Intermediate classes from the universitv was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
Universitv Commission who coiisiderea that the development of university work 
demanded a re-organisation of Higher Secondary education and that for this 
purpose it was necessary that the work done in Intermediate Colleges of the 
univeraity should be transferred to institutions of a new type to be called Inter- 
mediate Colleges. This authoriative view was almost immediately adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organiscd after the publication 
of the Commission’s report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
difficult to carry out this recommendation of the Commission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separation of the iutermediate classes from the di nee classes. 
The reasons underlying this are partly financial and partly academic. In the first 
place, the intermediate classes that are now attached to the colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined staff for the B. A. and .Intermediate classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the benefit of 
the lectures of the more highly qualified teachers who are normally employed 
for instruction in B. A. classes. 

This attitude of the college is, I admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. But we are now considering a reconstructed system of 
education in which all the difierent stages are readjusted, intermediate stage 

should be considered in relation to the other stages of the entire educational 
Bvstem. With a shortened Secondary Course, and a three-year Degree Coarse, 
the Intermediate Course ought to have a distinct and separate place of its own. 
Id order to maintaiu the standard of university education in the true seose of the 
word, the teaching resources of the university ‘should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa- 
tion,* The ideal of a aniversity as an association of scholars engage in the 
pursuit of truth can hardly be realised if we continue to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

I have incidentally meutioued the need of vocational edneation for the average 
pQDil who is uofitM to pursue a coarse of higher learning and research. Yoa ‘ 
win, 1 hope, bear with me if I venture to say a few more words on this very 
ioiMftant Bubjeot. There seem to be two extreme views in respect of the way ia 
which the dietressing problem of middle-olasB anemploymeut should be deidt 
with. On the one band there are those who trace the evil to a defective syetem of 
editoation and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the eatab- 
liahment of vocational inatitntlon on a much mote generous scale tnrongfaout the 
oonntry, and on the other hand, there are tome thinkers to whom the present 
diffionlties are largely due to the alle^ inadeqnate attention of Government to 
the eeonomio and indnatrial naeda of the country. €k>vernment can do a great 
deal, t^ maintain, by developing the indastriea of the oonntry and by creating 
"iHm twoftnnities for our yoww men. There ia maeh to he said in anp^ of 
either eonteotion. Bnt no • eingb nm&aj ia adequate for each a complex end 
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provision of vocational achoola will not create new indae. 
-1 ^ ““u" *’1“ .'■“'''■'ive a Toiational trainiiiK. On the other hand, 

number of the ancmploy(>d by creatine a new claaa of unhappy 
without work. \Vc hare already in the oonotl^ 
!!krAa!l already received an industrial trainioK 

abrOM, but aic wailing; loiip for suitable places which may offer them 
fni. unfortunate position makes the problems 

for the eduenhonist Htill more difficult. IIo has to devise an eduea* 
tional system which not only provides a vocational training suited to the eoOMomie 
£/”u***®*\*I country ; but creates in your younp men a mental 

attitude jd?'yh will not reject the humbler occupations of life as beneath their 
dignity. Miaulc-cbips unemployment is not entirely an educational problem. It is 
rather a social problem for the i ffective soliiiion of which the educationist should 
co-operate with the Htntcsman, the adminiKirntor and tho ori^aniser of industries. 

isut have wc nolhinp: to sjiy. in the meaiitime, to the yminc men and women 
who ere hero with ua this afternoon, but will bo leaving ihia hall in a few 
minutes for a word which may not be as sympathetic ns their alma mater and 
may not oiicr tbcui immediate prospects of a useful career. 

Mi POLE Claps Unemployment 

, Youiip; Rraduatca of (he year, the problem of middle class unemployment is not 
altogether unfaniilinr to you. You may find libi now more difficult and the pros- 
pect more j'lonmy than did the orations before you, yet it will he wron^; on 
your part to he daunted by what nppi’ars to bo a cheerless outlook. The only 
test of a developed eharacter which I hope your universify has i;iven you, is its 
attitude tow.irds difneullies. A man of solid worth is never daunted by them. 
They only iucreaHc his endeavour ; and ceaseless endeavour is tho secret of success 
and greatness. Do not consider any difficulty unsurmonntablc , for those who do 
so, never suecced in life. Take difficulties as opportunities and not as impediments, 
and success is yours. 

There is a iircat deal of futile talk about the disillusionment of youth after it 
leaves tho sanctuary of a university ; but dillusion can only follow nn illusion* It 
can come to those who have tried in the university to get only a passport to 
employment. For many amongst such a dillusion most certainly waits. But they 
who realise the true purpose of university education have no cause for ‘disillusion- 
ment. Young men and women with the intellectual equipment and inspiratiou of a 
university education need not find life without useful work. It may be 
difficult for them to secure high posts in Government services : but in a country 
full of poverty and ignorunec it should not be hard for them to find congenial 
work in rural reconstruction— in the reorganisaiion of the economic life and the 
education of the poorer classes. Do not. for a momeiit, regret the education you 
have received, even though you may not find it lucrative. The busioess of a 
university is to make the life of the country richer, not by bringing material 
wealth to its graduates, but by imparting culture to its students. A man of real 
culture is one who has developed his entire personality. Self-realization is tho 
essence of culture. The fullesti developui nt of a nis&ifs intellectual and spiritual 
qualities is its goal, and these qualities arc not to be judged by a utilitarian 
standard. The true worth of university education is spiritual and cultural rather 
than material aud utilitarian. 1 have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with Ihc purpose of drawing your attention to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change your onllook on life. . 

On the university men aud women of a country depends the preservalioo ana 
the progress of its culture, which is tho soul of its civilization and the very 
essence of its life. India is the proud possessor of au ancient culture, which is the 
result of the evolution of centuries. It has been, again and again, enriched by tho 
infusion of other cultures and civilisations. In its catholicity is reflected the great 
nesa of India’s soul, which has never rejected a truth as foreign and has yet 

? reserved its essential Character. The continuity of Indian culture d«)cnds qo you. 

his is a rapidly changing age ; old ideas are crumbling down and tl^e la thus 
a void in tho mind of the thinking world t<jday. Into this void rush in casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every uew thought attracts the young. 
I shml be the last person to advise you to fight shy of these now 'JWjJ 

them and rxamine them. It is new thoughts that lead to progr^^ But f 
most certainly ask you to weigh every now idea before you accept it. Do not os 
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Oftrried «WAy by the ehoer nofely of an orifi:inal tbouf^ht. Remember that all bad 
thioea in too world like all good things must bccu new at one time or 

another. Act therefore with the greatest circumspection. 

Search for Truth 

Remember one thing more in yonr choice— the peculiar characteristica of life in 
your eounti^. What iy elixir lor one man is poison for another ; and thia is no 
less true about oonntries and nations than it is about men. Therefore, be not 
carried away by false analogies. Blind imitation is the course of all intelieetnal 
life, which is built less on obedience and adoration than on rebellion and scepti* 
cism. But it is also true that there can bo no successful rebellion without the 
discipline of obedience and no useful scepticism without an apprenticeship in faith 
and even in adoration. Therefore, learn the true secret of obeying and rebelling, 
believing and disbelieving in this complex life, for it is the glory of a cultured man 
to understand it. The search for Troth is an arduous journey and full of pitfalls, 
but this understanding will teach you how to distinguish the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the goal unscathed by the trials and difficulties] beset* 
ting yonr path. 

To you, if to any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apprenticeship under your teachers for the life which is waiting for you outside, 
removed from the protective care of your alma mater, Thisc ulminntion, like every 
other in the history of a progressive mind, is only a beginning. We are alive and 
progressive only so long as our culmination are our beginning. If your character 
has been properly trained, you should have learnt that no end is an end in itself. 
It is only a means to another and a greater end. A properly regulated life is not 
like a vast level stretch of land ; it is like a mountain range of many peaks. When 
yon have climbed one peak, you have a vision of another higher and more majestic. 
And thus, through landscapes of grandeur and beauty, you pass on to the majesty 
of the most sublime heights. It may not bo given to every one of us to reach the 
highest peak, but this is no reason why wo should not endeavour to reach our 
highest. 


The Aligaili Maslio University Convocation 

Sir Shah Muhammad Suleiman, \a his extempore address at the Convocation of 
the Aligarh Muslim University held at Aaligarh on^the 22nd. December 1934, said 

An extremely disappointing feature of the modern system of education is 
that many voungmeu having obtained distinctions in their academic careers are 
utterly’ unable to find means to maintain themselves, much less to support their 
families. During the last century when the supply of men possessing Western 
knowledge was small, the Government services alone were enough to absorb the en- 
tire output of the schools tod the colleges. But now with the increasing growth in 
the number of matriculates and graduates, the supply exceeds by far the existing 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemployment. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of quali&ed men turned out every year, the vaean- 
ciea in the posts can never be sufficient for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still' more chronic with the advance of years, and discon- 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things. 

No doubt, the increase in the number of students during the last decades has 
been phenomenal ; and judging from the vastness of the population which still re- 
maiDS to be educated and the small percentage of literacy attained so far, there can 
equally be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a still greater rate. 
It is futile to try to limit the number of boys and girls reading in the schools and 
o^ligea. If aeoommodatioa is not available, the schools and colleges themaelven 
win multiply. For a country with hundreds td millions of people, it eannot be 
aiud with any truth that the present number of students is by any meant -too 
huge. Proportionately npealdng, the number is considerably smaller Uian in eoun- 
tries like England ; and there Is no justification lor taking any steps to prevent an 
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iDcrease ia the future. Howsoeror unfortunate in some respects the ultimate eon- 
wqueoce may be, the increasing demand for education is a hopeful sign and H is 
inevitable that the number must multiply and increase at a progressive rate. It^ is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel toe system of eduoation 
so as to find new fields of occupation for such ioereasiog number* 

Dkabtig Oybbhagijno Nebdjsd 

The time is gone when mere literary or scientific education imparted in most of 
the Indian educational institutions could suffice to find work for educated young- 
men and women. The whole system requires a drastic overhauling. The existing 
institutions, which impart mere general education must be transferrM into-semi-voca- 
tional institutions so as to benefit the students for various callinn and occu- 
pations. The secondary schools throughout the country are designecT pre'eminenily 
to provide purely literary education and qualify matriculates for admission to the 
universities, ana not so much to give them training to adapt l;hmMves 
to occupations and callings. The existing schools have, no doubt, contributed to 
the progress of secondary education on a large scale, but it is in coosequeoM of 
these very schools that the problem of unemployment has become^ so acute. Boy 
are taken away from their hereditary occupations and given nothing but u amatkr- 
iog of literary education instead. If the type of education imparted by tne 
schools were changed, their output can be absorbed into sgricuUursl, induslrisl Mfl 
commercial activities. Some vocational training should be made compulsory ao Inat 
no student should be allowed to pass out of school without having learnt some art 
or craft, on which he could fall back, if he cannot afford to prosecute bis atndlea 
further. The curriculum of the high schools should include vocational training, 
and the examination be not a mere test for admission to universities, os it is at 
present. The problem of unemployment would be solved to a large extent, ii 
metead ol cteatioR in their mind* a contempt for their 

Riven some special traininR for it, aad made more fitt^ to , “““I 

training or handicraft introduced as a compulsory subject fa in 

relief and provide sufficient technicsl training to a 

obviate the necessity of their pioseeutinR their vSrt*s latRS 

A radical chance in the system of secondary education would aivcix a large 

number of students at the completion of 

lions and callings. Government schools should be 

institutions of a apecialised vocational character in 

similar Drivate institutions. Private enterprises should be directed mam y lowaraa 

important towns, where )Oung men andgirls may trains to earn weir 

hood by taking to small industries not requiring much capital. 


Both Cultural and EcoNomc Advancement 
0» lb, «b« b..d, lb. ,.l« ol. bigby 

“LHs " fr x: .;S’.irsrgSo,.i 


ged both from 

the-'cnlturar and the utilitarian « ®!«": .irwith’ padiS'SdvTw S 

occupy a prominent PO»>t«oo..n out mater.al life an^ 

education, their importance is inaiitutionB in the country designed for the 

without question some o kJowlefge, they are 

extension and diffusion of amui^tions of science and art made in the 

to collect together and P'®®®^ !® . J;^® ® i^ro^ing they must stimulate new dia<»- 
bygone ages ; and as gr^i* workshops ® nbiiosopby of the past to the 

veries and inventions, pey and*^ open a new way for original 

modern mind, strike out a ^'®®Vl®® ^eats of learning for carding on 

investigation. In addition . ®nniy#rBitre8 must ever remain the grant 

literary study and refinement of feelings and the building up M 

centres for the cultivation of in^cc^ as well as the quality rf io- 

character. Their are able to make through the 

tellectnal contribution to teachers and achoUra. .on the 

devoted labours and valuable ^ discipline and tradi tiona . 

cultural education ^ lie eoonomle and material 

Rut there is the utilitarian aspect M weii nni^ersitv ednoatioo. .Univr 
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•dvanccment of the conntry, but also in its economio doTclopmeut. which will be 
expedited in proportion to the increase at efficiency in technical eduoation, and 
its pace will be ree;ulated by the growth of univereity departments where praetical 
knowledge is taught. 

System is at EAult 

a larger and larger proportion of the graduafos find : thomsclvos nnable to fit 
into the economic scheme of the country. It iS' common^ supposed that this is due 
to the universities flooding the country with to6 many graduates. But the fault 
lies not with the number but with the system of university education, which con- 
centrates attention on literary education mostly and sciontinc instruction party, and 
docs not make the students qualified for any trade or profession, except the profession 
of law nnd education. It is no wonder that the profession of law is so over-crowded. 
I'bc universities, which are imparting only general education and arc suffering from an 
utter lack of specialization, should boldly face the fact and mould themselves so as to 
be in ft position to And employment for their graJuates in induitrics, trade and com- 
merce just as much as in the services. The universities would be failing in their duty, 
if they were to allow their students to be drifted away after completing their courses 
of study, without an^ fixed aim in mind* and throw them out into a world of fierce 
competition, where they may not earn even half as much as they spent as students. 
The academic authorities ought to be in a position to guide the students under 
their care in selecting their future lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
should be so orgauized as to compel the students to make up an early choice of 
career. 

The nnivcrsidcs should rcadapt themselves to the needs of the time, and must 
adjust (heir teaching to the requirements of the various professions, services and 
industries. University life must he in living contact with the practical problems of 
the country ; and to achieve this the universities must enter into active co- 
operation with established industrial institutions. It is only by the discoveries and 
inventions of commercial utility made by universities that betterment of the econo- 
nomic couditions of India can be brought about. What is wanted is an applica- 
tion of scientific research to industrial developments, and this can be procured by 
co-ordiuation and harmony betweecn the universities and the pioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such lines will meet the crisis.* 

CO-ORDIWATION AND Co-OPERATION 

Of late years, much has been said on coordination and co-operation' among the various 
univetsUtes. The dream that there should be cooperation in such a way that only a few 
particukir suiqccts should be taught at*one university and at that university exclusively, 
is not capable of being realized. Co-ordination in the sense that a subject should not 
be introduced if provision, for it exists at some other university can be thought of 
only when the question of the addition of some minor subjects of lesser importance 
arises. As far as I can see, the present list of subjects taught in the Indian uni- 
vcrsiticB is not such as to leave much room for curtarlment or cut. Unitary teach- 
ing universities have of a necessity to be self-contained, which implies that there 
should be farility for' the teaching of at least all the important subjects on the 
Arts and the Science sides. The facilities that exist in the Indian nniversiiics, ex- 
cept perhaps in the arts classes, are not very wide, and it ia extremely doubtful 
whether a further limitation would be of any utility at all. If a free choice of the 
subjects is to be given to the students, the question of combination is a matter 
dependent on individual talents and aptitude, necessitating adequate provision for 
all the important subjects. There is bound to be a certaiu amount of overlapping, 
and to some duplication of work but it is diflScult to see how this can be avoided. 

For instance, the number of subjects taught at the Muslim University may, at 
first sight, appear to be large, but they include only the important subjects, most 
of which are altogether indispensable. They comprise only the important brauches 
of knowledge, for which there is always a great demand, and in most of which 
classes are usually full. With the exception perhaps of some solitary subjeet, it 
will never be poBc>ible to abolish any department altogether. If the number of sub- 
jects prescribed at Aligarh were compared with the number of subjecU taught at 
Cambridge. Oxford or Loudon, the contrast would be strikiog. Perhaps many, who 
talk of Mucing the number of subjects in the Indian universities, are not aware 
that at the big English Universities well over 150 different subjeots are available to 
students sod there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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Indubtsul Research 

doointies the whole of modern life and per?- 
S?im #Si *^®®®** **«? harnesiinR the forces of Nature and 

trial*IS& *^**^^^^ Of man. Their Rreat .’prosperity is due to the indue- 

dneti^^ **** introduced a new method of mass pro- 

h?xi hit yie^^dioR better quality for lower prices. This wohid 

-^^ 1 ® luly and Japan are making their unirer- 

research with a view to stimulating their industrial 
success of the Japanese system of location lies 
knowledge from Europe and America gifing 
227 importan(»P to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 

22rf J2Sk2!?*f adoption of the scientide 

and twhnleal knowledge of the West. 

27 * I**^£r ®*P»o**oo of industry, trade and commerce can provide sufficient 
T* ** u . country like India, which has an enormously large population. 

5® denied that there is already a great stimulus to the espansion of 
progress Is certainly made aud new factories are being 
built every War. Not only the sugar industry but other big industries are 
acreippmg. We can foresee that in the immediate future progress will lie in the 
oirectH^ of mectrification of all the important cities and the extension of water 
worxa 10 all the towns. These alone will absorb a very large number of electrica 
atia mechanical engineers. Then again, the conversion of vast stores of raw 
r exported out of India into finished products can furnish an ample 

Held m employment of technical experts. Besides mannfactnro, there is the great 
fjp|f^i^]"^lndustry; which is the mainstay of the large maases in the rnral areas ; 
tDeir metMs are crude and primitive and hava not kept pace with the advanee 
or acieniiflo improvementa adopted hi other Colonies of the Empire, which are 
India. There is great room for improvement of the quality of 
wlcb tmmeniely Increase the ealue of agricultnrai produce. 

JdtoUid be the eeooeen of the universities to foresee the future and so 
organise themselvea as to be able to turn out qualified men and women to meet 
Uic murtry’s demand. What we badly need in India is a large body of well- 
trare^ and well-skilled persons, who, with their iodnstrial education ana training, 
would by their iuteUigence and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
country and its output of manufactured artictec, aud in that way inaugurate an 
ccoopmie prosper!^ all round. 

If a university lisxt an unltmited purse at its disposal or an inexhaustible source 
of meome, the problem of Uirivevsity education would be simple enough, and 
nothing mote would be needed than a mere reproduction of the departments of 
Western uoiversitiesr But the paucity of financial rcsoarces inexorably puts a 
limitatioo on one^s ambitions ; expendltare has to be curtailed and kept within 
narrow boundt for want of sufficient funds. The question then resolves itself Into 
one of merw pr^ence ; which department should have more money than another, 
the neede of whi^ department can be postponed for another year, how svsilable 
funde should be apportioned among rival claims and so on. Unfortunately techno- 
higiyat departments involve very fimvy initial costa to provide accommodation and 
cjiutpittentf, and require hravy recurring expenditure for their malntcnanoe. Hence 
• is a natural reluctance to open such branches as wonld swallow np a great 
i Of the ioeome and commit the university to large recurring and noo-reenrriog 
udittire, Aee^ogly the coasmoo University policy throughout India, excMt 
, ra, has been to sacrifice the more useful departmenU io order that the 
tt^iversitice might have ’nultifarioue aetivitiee. 

Benares University's Success 

The Beoaree Uoivereity has succeeded in realising three gr«t hl^, 
specialty suM to a country like India. First Its f^^^ing 

paid than that of any other Indian University, fondly, the life led by Ibe 


■tttdente of the university is much simpler siijf ♦**Jf*^*liJ?* i 
And thirdly, the university is not only Imparting 
ioieotille, but also i^viog teeholeal training thnsmaWw a^teui 
industrial developiMt of India aud Biip|4yiog AuiSW.J2? 

Indian fMtotiee. It hue no doubt bsen m more lortnnafes tbui the Aligsm Uuiv«* 
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sity in leceiving munificent doontione and grants from Indian Princes and other 
philanthropists ; hot this generosity may, in no small measure, be due to the aeoepted 
utility ol the subjects taught there. 

Toe authorities of the Benares Unirersity appreciated at an early stage that 
teehnM knowledge combined with the practical training is best calculate to 
promote Indigeoons industries an 1 develop the material resources of the country. 
Their efforts have been ooneentrated on devoting more than a Quarter of the entire 
foods to the establishment of the departments of technology, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy. Applied Geology and Surv^og, Botany 
and Agri^ture^ Industrial and Pharmaceaticar Chemistry and other sulijecrs of 
practical importance are included in the Faculty of Bcience. Manufoctures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and electro-plating and numerous other practical things 
are being taught. The En^neerlng Goilege oas about 550 students, who whila 
pursuing their studies, are also engaged in producing electric celling fans, other me- 
chanical appliances and small machines. Great attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitute for imported materials. The departments 
of Technology are in direct touch with mannfacturers and have secured a special 
grant from the Governmeut of United Protinces. The great sucoess achieved by 
toeae departments lies in this fact that the engineering graduates of the Benares 
University are to be found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They are 
thus not only earning a living for themselves but actually helping the indusirlal 
and commercial development of the country. This is a great achievement of which 
the Hindn University can justly be proud, and which example the Mnslim Univer- 
sity would do well to follow. 

Of course, the inadeqnacy of funds is the greatest stumbling block hi .the way of 
improvements. It is not always found possible on ffnanoial grounds to open new 
departmentSi however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even exisfing 
de^meots have to be badly starved. Bat once the policy of introducing technical 
education Ims been decided upon, it is possible gradually to transform existiag 
departments by suitably ehao^ng the syllabus, even though the piooess he 
slow. 

Lead Bemplb Liveb 


In a poor country like India whese the average annual income per head Is abeut 
l-15tb of the average amount per head, which is yearly ssvsd and put in the 
savings bank accomrts in England, the financial retousoes oi private fnsiAtntlons nee 
hound to he sdways critical. Private naiveraities cannot have a honntifnl f npply <oi 
funds, and eanoot atfiprd to maintain a highly paid teaching staff. The tsaonittg 
staff of ;iis Mnslim Univsislty hive already made aeaorifios mndcbeerluliy submitled 
to cuts in ^ir ealades. As security of tenure le eesential for a hearty devotion to 
work. It woid^hen wise course to give them a definite fsaoueaiiee to remove nil 
Mm inkietiea. If finanehd sesouceee do not impeose much, the ioevitahle eonse- 
qnenee woidd he n new revised scale of lower salaries for new entiunto wkheiil 
Mfersely afibetiog tbs present Jocumibenls. 
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The report of the Joint Committee on Indian Conatitational Beform WM 
pnbliahei on the 22nd. November 1934. The composition of the Committee wae 
followa 

Bouse of Tjords (16 Members) : — Lord Archbiahop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Marqaeaa of Salisbury, Marquess of Zetland, Marquess of Lintitbeow, Marquess of 
Beading, Earl of Derby, Earl of Lytton, Earl Peel, Lord Miodleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Lothian), Lord Harding of Penburst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Rankeillonr, 
and Lord Hutchinson of Montrose. 

House of Commons (16 Members) :~Major Attlee Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Isaac 
Foot, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones. Sir Joseph Nall, I^rd 
Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secretary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
and Earl Winterton. 

Delegates from the Indian States : — Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 

C. I. E. ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-Khan, O. B. E. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari ,* Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C. I. E., O. B. E, ; Sir Mannbhai Nand- 
ahanker Mehta, C. S. I. ; Sic Pcabhasankar , Dalpatram Pattani, K. C. I. E. and 
Mr. y, Xbombare. 

Delegates from Continental British India His Highness the B'^ht Hoimurable 
Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Eban, Q. C. 8. I., G. C. I. B » G. C V. O. ; Sir 
O. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, K, C. I. E. ; Dr. B. R. Amb^kar ; Sir Hu^rt Can ; 
Mr. A. H. Guznavi ; Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ;bir Han SiofA Oour ; Mr. 
A. Rangaswami lyeugar; Mr. M. R, Jayakar ; 9^. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. 0. Kelkar , 
Begum Shah Nawaz ; Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir Abdur Rahim ; 

Bight Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K, C. 8. I ; H": 

Shifa’at Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh ; Six Nripeudra Nath Sircar , 
Sir Puruahotamdas Thakurdas. C. 1. E., M. B. L., and Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

DeiegaUs from the Province of Bupna 

SM VI V i/lv K M rsowaaii U Kya Dm, Mr, K. S. Harper, U Unit rliaiog, 
Zw. Dr. £! Pe. Dr. M. B.w 8., U Sbwe Tl.. .nd Mr. g. 

A. 8. Tyabjl , „ , . . 

Volame I of the Report, which, elooK with R^rd Pepere coDUiDing cerluo 

-h”^ .rreprinu of/ White the progojeta «^d^K 

Burma.^ comprehenaive index to the report la also appended relating separamiy 

“* ft^lfS^SSifl'wDUin. the proceediog. of the Joint Select CM^Itlae. • 

reporu end /mendmenU thereto propoKd » the 

^ II leUte. to record.. 01 801^^7 ^SS'* 

and B 3 are notea and memornnda ?“ between the Committee and 

Stole and the Burma ddegatea or re^rt ^ diwu^M oeiwwn 

the Burma deUnte^^ SSd a^hafe Sea leaned along 

ffimrlfod O If 02 and 0 3 hafe been iIm fiaeretorv of State aueh ae 

SS Vein* 1. 0 l.eon«eti.of Te"Jro^amWo 

thoie leiatinff to Family Pension Terrotmin •nbmittod b? Mambeia of 

teialatnie nnd Orima wmndariea. 0 ^ oraaiata M pai ya^^^ ^^_^ l^oida Derby and 

SrOmnSleB ^ na that on direct y^lodweetdertlo^ 

jssr^iSK ts:i;t:ss^ssissv'.m^ ; 
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Uw AUIn mefflorandnin on rMponsibility in the Oentre; nnd ttie Hntdinga 
memorandam on the Annlo-IndiaQ oommnnity. O 3 eonaiats ol papera rehititig to 
lomtry. Ihe coat of tho proceedinga of the Committee xnna to 

PreM Summary 

The folloalng ia the anmmary of the Eepoxt iaaned to the Freaa 

In preaenting their Report to Parliament the Joint Select Committee place on 
record their appreciation of the help derived from their diaenaaiona with the Indian 
dele^;i^. Particular mention ia made of the Joint Memorandum aigned by a4 the 
Britiah Indian delegatea which ia atated to have been of great aexvice to the 
Committee aa foonaaiog Britiah Indian viewa. 

The priociplea of a conatitutional aettlemcnt are diacuaaed in an introductory 
aeotion. The Committee note that the aubtle fermenta of education, the impact of 
the War and the growth of a aeuae of nationality have combined to create a public 
minion in India which it would be a profound error for Parliament to ignore. 
Though thoae who entertain these aspirations constitute but a amall fraction of the 
vMi population of India and though in these circumstances alleged manifestations 
of public opinion are often of doubtful value, nevertheless a public opinion does 
exist strong enough to affect what has been for generatioas the main strength of 
the^ Gk>veroment of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. History has repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political 
consciousness of a people by the standard of its least instructed class. 

But a recognition of Indian aspirations, with a necessary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an insufficient guide to their solution. Res- 
ponsible Government to which these aspirations are mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can be manufactured to specification* It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of its own. Framers of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies. The mere copyist of British 
institutions would fall into dangerous errors if ne were to assume tnat an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar institutions in India merely by reproducing provi- 
sions found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. On these grounds 
the Committee hold that a Constitution Act for India must seek to give statutory 
form to ^safeguards' essential to the proper working of Parliamentary Government, 
but which in Great Britain have no sanction save ^at of established custom ; and 
when this is done it will remain true that Parliamentary Government in India may 
well develop on lines different from those at Westminster. 

In affirming the view that constitutional development should be evolutionary, the 
Committee state that the safest hypothesis on which they can proceed, and the 
one most in accordance with British constitutional history, is that the future 
government of India will be successful in proportion as it represents not a new 
creation but the natural evolution of past tendencies. 

The Committee suggest that from that point of view Parliament may well 
approach the first and oasic proposal ol founding the new constitutional system in 
India on the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

Far-reaching as is this constitutional change, it is not a break with the past. 
The Act of 1919 introduce a large measure of Responsible Government, and the 
governments thus established have been in operation more Ithan a decade. The 
Committee agree with the Statutory Commission that a sense of responsibility can be 
acquired only by making men responsible politically for the efiects of their actions, 
and their sense of responsibility must be weakened if the government functions ic 
watertight compartments partitioned off by .the Constitution. The Committee 
therefore endorse the proposal that in all Provinces dyarchy abonld be abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over the whole provineial fiieid. 

The euforoemeot of law and order and the maintenanoe of an upright adminis- 
tration are mration^ as the fundameutal funotiona of government. wMIe agreeing 
that provincial Ministers must be made reepooeible for their performance, the 
Cbmmittee note that it ia well to Iremember what according to Britiah praetiee is 
the nature of that reaponeibflity. It ia n reaponsibilitj which no exeentive enn 
diare with any legislaturcb howcfcr anawerable it may be to that legialalm lor tha 
manner ol iu diceharge. * That has been true of the rdationahip of the Ooveramenl 
of India to J^ilament in the It mod remain tme of tha lehittoiicliip of 
pn^eial Mioistere to provineial Mtf^Uiroi in the fotnio. In tho eiron^ 
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^ j*. appropritte that this prinolpla of esecolife iiidepondoooe 

shoaid M reinforced in the Oonatitution by the coiifermenl of apeeial powera and 
reaTOnaijwitica on the Qoyernor aa the head of the provineial eieentiye. 

lo diaoaBsiiifr miaunderatandiDi^ as regards safeguards both in England and 
India, the Committee obserre that to many Englishmen the term oon?eys the idea 
of an ineffective rearguard action making a position already evaonatea; to many 
inaiana it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers linoonsistent with any 
real meagre of responsible government. Though too late to invent a new termi- 
oology, the Committee make it clear that they use the word in a more precise and 
quite different sense. On the one hand, too safeguards they contemplate have 
nothing in common with paper declarations sometimes inserted in constitutional 
documents dependent for their validity on the goodwill or timidity of those te 
whom the real substance of power has been transferred. They represent on the 
contrary a substantial power fully endorsed by law. They are not only not inoon* 
•latent with some form of responsible government, but in the present circumstanoes 
of India it is no paradox to say that they are the necesaary complement to any 
. form of it. without, which it could have little or no hope of ’success. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show themselves not only capable of taking and cxeroistog 
responsibility, but able to supply the still missing factors in Indian political life 
that both the need for safeguards and their use will disappear. The essential 
elements in the new constitutional settlement which the safeguards should be 
designed to supply are the need for flexibility, for strong executives, for an 
efiictent administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between conflicting interests. The success of a Constitution depends far more 
upon the nsanner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its formal provisions. 
It is impossihiM to foresee the exact lines which constitutional development will 
eventually follow. It is therefore the more desirable that those fupon whom 
responsibility will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and error. In other words, the ;now Indiau 
CJonstitution must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

The Committee emphasise that Provincial Autonomy requires a readjustmsnt at 
the Centre. To create autonomous units without any corresponding adaptation of 
the existing Central Ijegialature would in the Committee's opinion give full play to 
the powerful centrifugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
counteract them and ensure the continued unity of India. The Committee express 
the view that the. unity of India would be seriously endangered without a consti- 
tutional relationship between the States and British India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no section of opinion in England or British India is prepared to forego an 
All- India Federation as an ultimate aim of British policy. The ciucBiion for decision 
is whether the measure of unity which can be achieved by an alMndia l*ederatmn, 
imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strengih, Tn 

perity on India as a whole, that is, both ou the btates and on BriUsh India. To 
this there can in the Committee’s opinion be only one ^ 

economic tics between British India and the brales are dfscussod, 
nhserve that when experience is daily proving the need for the close co-ordination 
oTOicief they caS believe that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
Sf renuilisali^n India, would bo wUo lo no^wt th.. oppottun.ly of 

cstablishing a new centre of common action for India as a wnoe. 

that the attraction of Federation to the States clMrly 


The Committee state rnai me -- -- -- - . - 

clcDends on the fulfilment of one condition that in acceding to the I eaeraiion injr 
?? assured of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If .the S atw 
bv X PXorciM by the proscot (iov. rntncnt of India of poweta m mattoa 
>(r..>iinir ihn '^tatp. thoir exorcise by Min istcra responsible to a purely Brlliah 
eouid hardjy f«il to lead to 

^nriMtitutiouai problem. They hold_it o**®, 


should be 
are irked 
intimately affecting 


draw a line 


possible soIuTion constitutimial problem They hold it one o, 

at the point «o.t lik.., to 

provide a workable solution. 
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■iMmld be UkiDi ?ery lew tliet the eiitliog eUte of thioM ihoiiM be meinteioed 
nneltered. By generil admietioo the time has eome lot Parliameot to ebare its 
power with those whom lor geoeratioos it has sought to train in the arts of 
gOfernmeot, 

Hating aooepted the broad eonolnsions of Protincial Autonomy and an All- 
India Federation the Oommitteei while recognieing that Protinoial Autonomy 
most preeede eentral change, state that the same Aet should lay down a Constitu- 
tion both lor the OIntre an<r for the Provinoes, in order that the full intention of 
Parliament should be made clear. Federation is not left as a mere contingency of 
the future. The Committee advise that the interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation should not be longer than is necessitatea 
by administrative considerations. As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between Provincial Autonomy and F^eration, th j Committee observe that though 
it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legislature and no 
change would be required in the Central Executive, it is nevertheless clear that the 
estahlishment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes in the 
powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive diiSering but little from the 
changes which will result from the establishment of Federation. 

Pbovincial Autonomy 

The Committee endorse the general plan of the White Paper for a statutory 
delimitation of the respective sphisrses of government between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments. However carefully the lists of subjects of legislation are drawn 
up including a list of subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, nevertheless a residue is 
inevitable. Accepting the White Paper proposal, the Committee agree that the 
allocation of the residue should be left to the Governor-General. 

The White Paper plan to create new Provinces of Sind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recommendea that the Orissa bonndaries should be extended to include 
that portion of the Jeypore Estate recommended lor transfer by the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 together with the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the Parlakimedi State including Parlakimedi town. 

The Committee pay a tribute to the wise far-seeing action of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the joint administration of the 
Berars with the Central Provinces. It is suggested that the Governor should have 
a special responsibility to secure the expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Pkovinoial Exechttives 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should be abolished the Commitee 
endorse the proposal that over practically the whole of the provincial sphere the 
Governor shoula be amenable to the advice of non-official Ministers selected from 
the Legislature. The Committee approve the White Paper proposal that Mioisiers 
ahould advise the Governor in all matters other than the administration of Ex- 
cluded Areas, and matters left to the Governor's discretion, for example, 
the power to withhold assent to legislation. 

In view of the special difficulties in India in the way of unqualified majority 
rule as understood in Britain, the Governor may occasionally have to exercise on 
his own responsibility powers that in the United Kingdom would be exercised on 
the advice of Ministers. The Committee generally approve the list of special res- 
ponsibilitieB recommended in the White Paper but make certain suggestionB for 
their definition. 

The Committee agree that for the discharge of bis special responsibilities the 
Governor will need power to secure finance and legislation. The Committee, follow- 
ing generally the view taken in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modification to emphasise the distinction between Governor’s 
Acts and tliose of the Legislature, 

Law And Ordeb 

* The reaponaibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves the transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial Government, inclnding those concerned with Law 
and Order. In order however to avoid the intrusion of political pressure into 
questions affeeting the internal discipline of the Police Force, the Committee considcs 
Uiat the Governors eonsent ^should m neewasary to the amendment ol Police Acts 
nnd oertain Buies thmontisr. It in also reoominendcd that there ahould be speetai 
proteotkMi lor seersi intollifleiios reports. 
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torroritm. Uw Ck>». 
•hould be a power in the Governor himeelf lo aiewme 
GovSiiBMt* rcqaieite of all anti-terroriat aoMvitiee of 

j ^ Committee^a opinion it will be neoeMary to ezereiie Ihia 

ffthe iSiSioII Wwad^'A^ronomy* ^ 


The Provincial Franchise 

_proppwla for the Provincial Franchise are based on the 
^l^rt of the Indian Franchise Committee. Their broad effect is to increase the 
elwtorate from 7 rnillioo including 315,000 women lo 29 million men and 6 million 
women, i. e., from 3 to 14 per cent of the population. The Committee arc satisfied 
mat these proposals will produce a representative electorate, but make certain 
suggestions designed to increase the number of women electors. While rejecting 
indirect election by local groups the Committee do not preclude the possibility that 
It may become feasible later for some such change lo be recommended by local 
legislatures for the approval of Parliament. 

Provincial Legislatures 

No change from the White Paper proposals is suggested in the composition ot 
Ip® Frovincial Legidaturcs, except that, on the ground that condit ons are substan- 
tially the same, second Chambers arc proposed for Madras aud Bombay in addition 
to Bengal,^ the United Provincce and Bihar, 

The Committee consider that Provincial Upper Honsc should not be 
liable to dissolution, but that one-third of the members should retire at fiicd 
intervals. 


Communal Award and Poona Pact 

The Committee arc definite in thtir opinion that communal representation it 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as well-thought out and wcll-balanwd 
the arrangement for the composition of Provincial Assemblies embodied in the 
Communal Award. 

As regards the Poona Pact, the Committee express the view that in their opinion 
the original proposals of His Majesty’s Government were a more equitable settlement 
of the general communal question, and more advantageous to the Depressed Classes 
in their present stage of development. But, since the Pact has been accepted as an 
authoritative modification of the Award, the Committee are clear that it cannot now 
be rejected. They are, however, disposed to think that if by agreement some reduc- 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal, 
possibly with a compensatory kicrcase in the number of their seats in tbu other 
Provinces, the working of the new Constitution in Bengal would be fair. 


Federation and the Indian States 

The special position of the Indian States in an All-India Federation is fully 
recognised. The Committee see the declarations of their attitude by Rulers a 
recognition of the solid advantages not only to British India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation. The Committee cmphaBise the fact 
that the accession of State canuot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act will only prescribe a method whereby the 
State may accede and the legal consequences which would follow. In the words of 
the Report **there can be no questiou of compulsion so far as the Stale are 

Themselves regarding the States as an essential element in an All- India Federa- 
tion, the Committee accept the principle proposed in the White Paper that the 
aeeeMion of a sufficient hurolKT of States soonld be a coiidilion precedent to 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federatioii ahouM not 
• ' " • ' less than half the 


The Committee acrae that representatives of the States in t^ Fetoal ^gisfature 
ahonid be appointed by the Rulers of the States cooccwicd.^ The y 
ratio of repreeentation betweeo the States and British 
fiepott eonUiM * wbeme of dirtriboiloo of SUto {[“p, 
dfffcmwion for eome time pait between the Viceroy nnd the Fniice® Md whicb while 
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•mceptible of minor adjoiiroebf, hit met with a large meeeore of rapport among 
tm Htatee. The Committee comment that a icheme on tbeee lioee would be reaeon* 
able and appropriate. Arrangemeiite are enggeated for temporary weightage in 
eompenaation for noo-aecediog States. 

While reeognising that the Hit of subjects accepted by the Princes as federal 
may. not be identical in erery case, and while agreeing that there are Statea who 
will be able to make^out a good case for the reservation of certain snbjects* never- 
theless, the Committee eonsider that deviations from the standard list abonid be 
regarded as exceptional and not i admitted as of conrse. They make it clear that 
there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept an aoceasioD, when the reserva- 
tions desired by the Kuler would make such accession illnsory. 

The rights of paramountcy over the Indian ‘States at present exercised on behalf 
of the Crown by the Governor-Geueral-in-Conncil clearly could not be exercised 
by any federal authority. The Committee fnlly agree that outside the federal 
sphere the States’ relations will be exclusively with the Crown, the right to tender 
advice to the Crown within this sphere lying with His Majesty’s Government. 

In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction the Committee recommend that 
Aden should be transferred to the administrative control of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on certain defioitc conditious not later than the date of Federation. 

Rbsponsibility at the Centre 

The Committee approve the propossls in tue White Paper tor the Federal 
Executive, namely, that the Governor-General with the assistance of not more than 
three Counsellors, should administer the Departments of Defence. External Affairs, 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and British Baluchistan, and that in all other Departments 
he should be guided by the advice of Ministers chosen from the Federal Legislature, 
subject to bis powers under “special responsibilities” which would follow generally 
those of the Provincial Governors except that the Governor-General would have a 
special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation. To 
assist him in the discharge of this special responsibility there would be a Financial 
Advisor whose services would also be available to the Federal Ministry. The Com- 
miitea make it clear that the Counsellors could not be Members of the Council of 
Ministers, but they agree that joint deliberation betweeu Counsellors and Ministers 
should be encouraged. 

The Committee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory Committee of 
ludiau Defence, but arc of opinion that an advisory body similar to the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defence might have advantage. Neither do they think it nece- 
ssary to set up< a Statutory Defence Committee of the Legislature ; but provided 
the extent and methods of consultation with the Legislature are understood to 
rest with the Governor-General, they see no objection to the information of any 
Defence Committees that the Federal Government end Legislature may consider 
usiful. 


The Federal Legislature 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposals regarding the size of both 
Houses, the ratio in each House- between British India and States’ representatives, 
and the number of seats allotted to communities and special interests in the 
Lower House. The Committee think it important that the Muslim community 
should have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the British 
India scats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method of electing British Indian representa- 
tives to both Houses are an important departure from the White Paper scheme. 
The respective advantages and disadvantages of methods of direct and indirect 
election to the Federal Lower House arc dtscussed. The Committee express them- 
selves in favour of indirect election by the Provincial Lower Houses, the various 
communities voting separately for their own representatives. One of the reasons 
given for this preference is the apparent impossibility of retaining the direct system 
as the level of the franchise in course of time approaches aduk suffrage. 

Oq the other hand, the Oommkteo feel strongly that it is not possible for 
Parliament to lay down to-day thb exaet method of constHutiog the Federal Legisla- 
ture for any long period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect eleotiOn 
shoold be open to lotnre review and express the hope that if alter experience 
has been obtained of the woriking of indirect election Indian opinion uipks 
modification required, the Federal Legislatare ihould lay its owo proposals before 
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^UanMt according to piooedare for nhioh proTiaion 

indirect*^ election 

®*^^ojf»de toe ultimate solution. 

principle of iodireet election to the 
Membew of the Federal Assembly are eleeted by Profinclsl 
^ establish different electoral colleges. It is raeommended 
LegfaUtut* the eleetioR body ^onld be the PtoTin. 
Honw and in unicameral profinees an eiMtoral college should be formed 
o Ipr Upper Houses in bicameral Provineea. As under the White 

**P®£» would be by single transferrable vote. The Oommittee prefer that 

the Council should not be diasolttbie. Its members should be eleot^ for nine years 
and one-third replaced every third year. 


The Public Services 

A 11 ?^ recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 

AU-India tovices should cease except to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertaiu any suggestion for a change in the system of recruit- 
ment to thMe two services simultaneously with a fundamental change in the syttem 
of government. They think, however, that there is much to be said for the reernit- 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee state 
that their recommendation is not intended to be a final solution, but is designed to 
secure the efficiency of the constitutional machinery. The Committee agree that the 
whole matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They dcore- 
cate any definite date prescribeef in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial Qovernments failing to 
secure a aufficieut number of satisfactory recruits. The proposals foe Public Service 
CommiBsiOQB are accepted as generally satisfactory. The Committee recommend that 
a reference should be included in the Instruments of Instruction of the Governor- 
Qeoeral and Governors to the fact that the expression '‘the legitimate interests of 
minorities’, includes their due representation in the Public 8ei vices. 


The Judicature 

The Committee approve generally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 
Court. 

The White Paper proposes to enable the Federal Lpgislature to estaMith a 
separate Supreme Court for the hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts 
iu civil cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty. This would iuevitahly 
result in an overlapping of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the Committee 
would prefer to deal with appeals i i civil cases by empowering the L>*giBl8tnre to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. They would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some extent be interebangeabie. As regards 
criminal cases, the Committee conclude that no provisions for appeal arc required 
beyond those at present existing. 


Commercial and Other Forms of Discrimination 
The Committee divide this question in two separate issues-^discrlrainatlon ^aiost 
British commercial interests and trade in India, and discrimination against British 

*™^A?**regBrds the second of these issues, they point out that it would be of great 
advantage to define in the Constitution Act the principles already governing tbe 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention” would never have been inv^ed to cover an attempt to 
penalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have Msurw them 
Sat there will in future benodwirein India to destroy the conception of partnership 

with the United Kingdom by such attempts. oimArai 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
MUmeMted^ the White Paper there Sbo^ be «lded . further «pwi»l iw»t>on»|b'l|y 
deBued in uome nich term, m foliow. pyenUon .<>* 

or idminiitraUve. which would subject Bnt.sh goods, ,orU.« 

the United Kin^om to disetiminatory or penal 
mend that the Goyernor-Oeneral’s Instrument of 

that the imposition of this special reaponsibilUy is not intended to effect the com 
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potaaoe of hi 0 GoTeromcnt «od of ibe fodiaQ Legislature to develop their otrii 
ia^ and eoooomio policy ; that they vodid possess complete freedom to negotiate 
egreemeots with the Uoited Kingdom and other eoantries for the seenring of 
mntual tariff concessions ; and that It would be the Governor’s duty to intervene 
in tafiff fpolicy only if in his opinion the lotention of the policy contemplated was to 
snbject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
in the economic interest of India, bat having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As Tegards diseriniinatlon against British trade in India, here again statutory 
provision by way of reassurance is necessary. 

The Committee accept the White Pap^ proposal that the Governor*Geoeral and 
Governors should have a special responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, 
but consider it should be made cleat in the Act that this responsibility would 
extend to the prevention of administrative discrimination in any of the matters in 
resp^t of whidh provision is made against legislative discrimination. 

The Commttee proceed next to lay down definite and detailed proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
British subjeets domiciled in the United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or hereafter in the United Kingdom, or to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom who are connected with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. The Committee consider that these restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian Legislatures should be capable of relaxation in ao far as corresponding 
restrictions are imposed by United Kingdom laws upon British snbjectB domiciled 
in India. Similar but separate provision should be made for shipping, on account 
of the special statua of ahippiog in law. 

The committee report on the question of the recognition of medical qualification 
for registration purpose as between India and the United Kingdom. They note 
that the Indian Medical Council Act of 1933 provides for the recognition in India 
of British medical degrees for a period of four years, and they propose that after 
the expiration of that period there should be an appeal to the Privy Council in 
the event of either the ludiau or Uoited Kingdom authorities refusing recognition 
to the degrees granted by the other. 

Fundamental Riqhtb 

The Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration providing that no British subject, Indian or otherwise, 
domiciled in India should be disabled from holding public office or from practising 
any trade, profession on calling by reason only ol his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place ol birth , and it shoui'i be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. They think 
also that there should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

Constituent Powers 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between conflicting interests, it is impossible at present to grant powers 
of oonsUtutional revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same time it is essential 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment ou 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that subject to certain limitations and conditions, 
Besi^ntions by Indian Legislatures proposiog modificatious in the Constitution 
•houkt be laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statement by his Majesty's 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer be necessary with the transfer of respoosibili^ for finance 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to be a body in the United Kingdom 
with a statutory control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters nor onght the authority ol the Secretary of State to extend to esitimates 
aubmiUed to an Indian Legislatnra bn the advice of Indian Ministers. But it 
wettld atfil be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
Adviaoii to whom he might turn for advice on certain maUera. 
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"nSSf ®®*®w the Ability of ladU to matataio her fiMneial^iuSMi!ity a»Si 
SSfifi** t Tbhy recommend that any amendmeot of the Reaerte Bank Act ot cdt 
I dRiclatioa rtecting^the constitution or functions of the Bank, or SoSe^ 

ounnmej^ the deration, should reqnire the Oofernor-GeneraTa prior aanotm. 

mcMl oootroi prer {mlicy of the Federal L^slatnra and Ooternmeiit eoatiol 
ahonkl be vested in a ^tutory Railway Authority working on buainesa pmeipice. 
im *• denot^ to an examination of the scheme of finance proposed 

In the white Paper, on which aome suggeations are made as regards details lu 
^raanmtiiig on the additional expenditure involved in the contemplated ironttBu- 
ttonal Ranges, the Committee express the opinion that, though no formidahie new 
financial burden would be thrown on the tax-payers of India as the dhrect rsaull 
of tho ehangm proposed, the necessity for giving greater elasticity to pfovinelal 
resource^ subvention to deficit Provinces, and the separation of Burma wm involvo 
a further strain of finances at the Centra In the Committee's opinion additioaal 
difficulties attributable to the change (and, such as they ara they relate maialy to 
Provincial Autonomy not to Federation) arc but part of a financial problem which 
hfM in imy eaae to be faced, Md .which ae the Oommittse hope and beHwo la 
already in proceaa of aolntion. The Committee obeerve that before the new Oonati- 
tntion actually cornea into operation, His BIaiesty*s Ooveroment will no doubl 
review the fiosncial' position and inform Parliament how the matter ataadi. It is 
suggested in the White Paper that at the last possible date thsra ahonkl bo a 
fioaacial enquiry. The Committee accept this aa a aaitahle procedure* but do nos 
ooooelve, nor do they understand that It ia intended, that any expmt body could 
be charged with the duty of deciding whether the poaition was such that the new 
Obnatitation oouid be inangurated without thereby aggsavating the finaoeial diffi- 
cttitiea t<r a generous extent. On this point Pariiameot must at the appropriate 
timo seooive a dtreor assurmnos from His Msjesty's GoveramenS. 

Burma 

Sinoe tbs publication of the Indian White Paper, the Sseretary of Stale fbr 
Indin has sumnitied to the Joint Committee proposaia for a sebema of Oonstitu* 
tfoual ssfform. in Buenw which may be referred to for coavenieoce aa the Burma 
Whitw Wper.^ The Gommittee have also discussed’ the question with, and teesivid 
mamotanda from a numbet of Ddlegatea from Bhnaa* 

The Gommittes: open this part of their Report with a brief aeeoont of the 
hlaearr of Burma,, the ebraoteristioa of its- people and of its geographical and 
acononsie fsatures* Th^ are panioolariy impteaM bf the iaolation of the country, 
which onkes' iit hupusslble for its needs to bw duly eomprehended iw India or foe 
h to axaieiw amr appreciable iofloenee upon Indian political opiuioa. The Omw 
mittaa Bsoouai the attempts that have besir made w recent years to ascertain the 
optuioa of the paople of Burma on the qumtioo of the separation of their coooify 
IRMU India, from the time when it seemed eksac that they were almoat ananisiowal^ 
Ip favour oM separatfon to the tima. when certain political paettsi obaeured ua 
hanae by themseives as opposed to eepaiaubn except on thdr own Ssnm 

Th. hiT. MtitBed tbnMeifM bj dkmiHiOD witt 

IMiMMta* iImt h... no denin ■>. Bam. inehidwi In aw Indinn Fwinwpa 
and in anv onse would only agree to such iodnsioo if B utiaa wen givto speaidi 
Snan^laudTfsl oonditioos toeoBqpatlble w^ the ^n^ewCrf of 
Mid «hn Bcht to Mwde >t wilU Ho ***!*^ he nor 

bn MMPlIdbf tbn IMeinM fm» India who hare bean annmtad with An Ow- 
ataai^XlH OMimiuee^a Bnal nowl^n foHom thrt Ow 
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kiou of Prov .siai Autonomy In India, tto Oommittos ufiw jpartleu w 
to the neoassi t of preserving^ Burma from loiurioas ecooomlo and finweml 
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an agreement should be limited to tho shortest possible period which would allow 
tiM two Governments to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and should con- 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alterations to be made during its 
currency. The Committee suggest 12 months as the minimum currency oi the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving 12 months^ notice, 
but subject to this mioiipum they would be prepared for the time-limits to be 
agreed upon between the present Governments of India and Burma. They further 
consider that with this agreement there might be linked* and likewise given statutory 
force, a conveotton in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma. 

The Committee note that inasmuchas the Government of a separated Burma 
would be a unitary government its constitution would differ in many respects from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. For example, no question would arise of 
the distribution of legislative powers. Thev also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal dennitiou of ^'Colonies”. 

The Committee preface their remarks with' a statement making it plain that the^ 
intend the modifications that they suggest iu the Indian White Paper to apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to corresponding proposals in the Burma White Paper. They therefore 
confine their attention in ibis section of the Report to necessary divergencies between 
the two White Papers and to certain questions arising only in the case of Burma. 

With one addition, the Department proposed to be reserved to the Governor 
are the same as those proposed to be reserved to the Governor- General in India. 
The' addition is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There would be no 
Reserve Bank in Burma and the Committee agree to this addition to the list of 
the Governor’s reserved Departments. 

The Committee concur in the .proposals that the Governor should be able to 
Mpoint three Counsellors and a Financial Adviser. But as the functions of the 
Financial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider field than those of his counter- 
pttt in India, they would not accept the White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of his CounsellorB to .be Financial Advisor. In the inte- 
reats of the Rmrved Departmeots tbemseives, and in order to secure the confidence 
ol Ministers, the Committee think it essential that the position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

The Wliilie Paper proposes two Houses, a Senate of 36 jnembers, 18 of whom 
would 'be ejected by the liower House and 18 nominated from among non-officials 
by the Governor, and a House of EepresenUtives of 133 members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but oue-quarter of its members would retire every 
two yearn. The Lower House would have a life of five years unlees sooner dissolved. 

Bmdied proposa'hi for the composition of the Honses and the franchise have 
been snbmitM to ithe Committee by the Secretary of State for India (Records 
1933-3A A. L p. 10), and these me gcticrally approved by the Committee subject 
to the following modifications. 

The Oomneiuee do not thing thaia syatem of national retirements would effeet the 
deeined dbient of seeucing adetmate repmentatiou to fmaontles and ihny prefer that 
the Senate ihoenid have a (fixed Hie of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Govetwotls diseiwtiou. 

Tte Seereuury of State’s proposals lor the oomposhioa of the Lower House 
provide for 119 geneod nenstitaenoies, of which 25 would be ooBunutial with separate 
ehmionle, and 14 apedal uoasottueiietes xepreeootattv® of eommeree and khour. Com* 
miUMd sspresentatimi amts at present, aard Is nnfociunately aeoessitated by racial 
<deavigBS. (H the 91 noo-communiil gen^ aeato ihsee are canmatked lor women, 
hut Si aeparate S(*att are apparantiy not dettgaed 1^ the women ol Burma, ibid 
OonrmiUee would pri^ioae to oltminate these and reduce the membership of the 
Uiq^f BdUie to a total of 1301 

The OomaHtM agree gBnecally wUh ^ proposals lor the Inmoluse lor the 
Lover How, wlueh would increase the deetocate from 1,956,000 saea and 124^ 
voBsen to 9^0(MX30 men and TOQ^XX) women Le^ from roughly 16 per cent of the 
population Ip over 16 per cent They rehictantly reject a propossi for wifehood 
Iranchlse; which would increase the unmbar of women voters to 2,000,000 and entail 
latuperable administrative obsiaeids. 

As wgatds Exduded and PknttalJj Esdiitled Areas, the Committee note that the 
distioction between the two categories in Burma seems to be largely arbitrary, aud 
they ooosidef that the Governssent of fiarma should examine the question do novo 
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1 11^ toe pro^Ral which crould place the Burmti Frontier Service under the sole 
toe Govern^or in his discretion. As in Iinlin, recruitment for the railwaya 
fibould^ be made by the Statutory Railway Board whtch it is proposed to set up oti 
lincB similar, to those of the new Indian Railway Authority, and the Oommitten 
^naiaer tnat tor the time beinp; some recruitment by the Secretary of State of 
European Ofneors to the medical services would be necessary. 

The Committee consider that both the education and employment of An^lo- 
I special attention of the Governor, antf that regulations 

should bo made layinft; down the percentagi! of appointments in the railways, oiistoms 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly bo reserved for this 
community. 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Secretary of State for the eslabltsh- 
ment of a Railway Board in Burma are accepted, except in so far as the Oommitleo 
consider that the Financial Adviser should not be a member of the Board, ^aiid 
make certain suggestions concerned with the proposed disriualifications for mem her* 
ship of the BoarJ. 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the Committee think there should 
separate portfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would lie 
desirable -that they Elhould be held by the stimc Minister. 

As r^ards the necessary allocation of existing financtal assets and liahilititMi 
between India and Burma, the Ooramittec :a 8 soine that the principle of the adjust- 
ment would have to be settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would bo 
given statutory force by the Coustituiiou Act. They think a Uribuiiul should bo 
appointed as soon ns possible. 

Xu so far as this is a matter between Burma and the United kingdom, the 
Committee report their proposals made with reference to India ond the United 
Kingdom. 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the (Committee agree that -Indians 
should adbrded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same measure proieotiun ns 
has been recommended for United Kingdom British suf^ects in Indio, tot they think 
.that the additional special tespotisibility to be laid upon tto Governor to pro^t 
imports from India . against penal treatment should be rande ivriprocji and a aiinilar 
responsibility in respect of iinporte from Burma laid upon tlic Govcrnor-liksneral 
in India. 

Ihe Committee agree that special provision should be mode to cnniue tjie jlnrmn 
r^ogislatare to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided that such ioiioiigratjcM 
receives the prior consent of the Governor. Homo arrangeiucut w<mld also be 
neci?sa*ry to safeguard the position in Burma of holders of IJniud Kingdom and 
ffldiau mediat degrees, but peivdiiig further exnmiiiatiou of the question ihc Oooi- 
mittee do not put forward any detin itc proposals. u * • 

The proceedings of the Cominitteo indicate various points on wnirli rertaiii 
members of the Committee submitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among these two are of special interest since they propose radical 
departures from the scheme pronounced by the Oommittcc as a whole. 

The first of these lakes the form of an alu^rnativo draft report present^ by Mr. 
Attlee and supported by the throe other Labour Members on the Comniittoe. 
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All-JodU FodemMon is accepted. It is eonsidcrcd essentiai if India is to be a 
nation that British India and the States should bo associated. They recommend 
that a deftfiHe date be 6xcd lu the Act for the inaofrnmtion of Federation which 
should not be coniingfcat upon the entry of a proscribed proportion of States. 
They think the forces making for Federation so strong that it is oertutn that before 
long a ma}ority of the States in numbers and popnlatioii will accede. They agree 
that Parliament could not dictate to rhe Rulers of Srates whi*re rcprescntaiivc 
institutions exist, repDresctitatircs to the Federal Legislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly bjr the people. 

They argee that sf>ocial responsibilities should b^^ vested in the QoTeriior-Gencral 
and the Governors, but hoKl that the White Pap<T proposals are drawn in too 
wide terms. They consider that these powers should be used only in an emergen ey 
when breakdown threatens and not be part of the ordinary operation of Government. 
They suggest that there should be recognised condition under which the Goveritor 
General's special nsipousibiliry for the Hiiiancifil stability and credit of the Federation 
should cease to be operative. 

'they consider that in the Provincial sphere fndiuns should be given the fullest 
opportunities of trying the British system of rcspimsible government. They think, 
however, that at the Centra responsibility wilt develop in linns very different from 
those at Westminster. They contemplate that, there should be a closer assoidntion 
of the Legislature with the Executive on lines adopted in the Coy ion Cnnstitution. 
In their opinion there should be only one Lf^gisiative Chamber, directly elected, at 
the Centre, in which Labour should be given 2C instead of 10 seats. 

It is considered that India should have full control over her external affairs 
except as regards the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States. The specific 
reservation of a Dt;partment of Kcclesiastical Afi'air.s is opposed. They agree that, 
so long as British troops are employed in India it is impossihie to bring them nndcr 
the orders of a responsible Minister. But, regarding this position as anomalous, 
they sttffgiHit a definito programme of Indianisation within a limc-limik of 30 years, 
and a diinnite date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
respoDsihle MLinisters. A Btondinit. ^cfeuuo Committee of the Legislature is 
recommended. 

In the Provineet the authors of the draft oppose any limitations on the power of 
elected Ministers to control the force:) of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt with by Indian statesmen backed by public opinion, which they should be 
able to raUy to the support of their own government. 

No restoit is seen for the provision of special scats for landholders and the 
vpeeial represaitation of universities, conMncrcc, industry and pianting is 
opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 pt r ccfit of the total seals peiHhng the 
mtroduction of adult suffrage, provision lor which should be made in the Cimsti- 
Itiiion* Extensions of the women's fraiichmo an* sugg* sti'd. 

It is proposed that residu:iry powers of IfgisUiioii should belong to the ('rntro. 

They agree iktat the Act might eontniit a general provision that discrinnimtiMry 
Legislation should require the previous, consent of tin; (fovirnoc-Gcnerar, hitt upurt. 
tioitt that the question should be left to settlement by ncgi>t)>itio» butwiH^u the 
eammevcial inttjrests concerned. 

lx cemduaiot), general ngrecm<>ut is. esprissod with llu' propostils regarding tliu^ 
toUire couatUutioii of Burma Hiil)fect to mi objfotioii ta a ^*cond Obnurber ol tin* 
Urgislature and the contluuntfoit of ibt'Ki'cLssiastical Dt'parrnicnt, awd to th«‘ hone 
tM the maintenance of communal ekeh^ut es may bev mity a temporary expedient. 

A cholTaiimg but mhch heiefer aroendmcMt is submitted by Lord Bairsbury and 
snpporM by l^rd MlldSeiou. l/trd Hankcillonr, B'rr Reginald Craddock and Sir 
•Joseph iNall. ife is not pceparrti to concede Responsible Government in the t.Vntrc 
hut tnkM his / stand on the grant of Provincml Autonomy, snpplemcnltd by the 
isalablialimettt. of a Cowncit of Greater India, containing representatives of every 
ProviniB and Blala the advico df which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
isanb irlkich is of mtefcai fo India as a whiHc. lu the Provinces the Governor is, 
aeoofding to thb ptoposed imcudmciit, to ffMiirol the Polici^ if he ifuistdcr this v 
bo OxpecUaiit. 






